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DRIVING  RIRERICR 
DOWN  RORDS  WE'VE 
NEVER  BEEN  BEFORE 

General  Motors  is  on  a  journey  to  a  far-off  place  just  around 

the  corner,  the  21st  Century.  With  the  help  of  its 

thousands  of  scientists,  designers  and  engineers,  GM 

is  embarking  on  an  odyssey  into  the  unknown. 

Roads  paved  with  scientific  and  technological  wonders  that 

might  seem  like  science  fiction.  But  at  GM,  they're  reality. 

Now.  Lasers  that  probe  body  structure  as  no 

man's  eyes  ever  could.  Electronic  navigation  systems 

that  tell  you  where  you  are  and  how  to  get 

where  you're  going.  But  the  road  doesn't  stop  there.  The 

21st  Century  lies 

dead  ahead. 

GM  is  leading 

the  way  there  by  ^~j 

adding  new  dimensions 

of  electronic  wizardry  -hm: 

and  computer 

expertise  to  its  vast 

worldwide  resources. 

Today's  GM 

is  evolving  into  a  GM 

the  future  will  demand. 

Bolder.  Daring. 

More  responsive. 

Speaking  a  new 

language.  Venturing  in 

new  directions.  1 
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<\CC  (ADVANCED  CONCEPT  CENTER).  Where 
2ngineers  and  designers  work  together  to  predict 
now  people  will  live  in  the  future  and  what  kind 
3f  vehicles  they'll  need. 

ZOMPUTATIONAL  FLUID  DYNAMICS.  Computer- 
simulated  aerodynamic  modeling  that  generates 
nore  fuel-efficient  designs  in  weeks  instead 
}f  months. 

AUTOMOTIVE  DIMENSIONAL  CHECKER.  122 
asersand  cameras  probe  to  5/10,000  of  an  inch  for 
veld  and  seam  accuracy  to  ensure  solid, 
ight-fitting  car  bodies.  :    ,  ,  , 

V1AGNEQUENCH.  A  new  material  for 
nanufacturing  smaller,  lighter,  more  powerful 
nagnets  that  will  revolutionize  motor-driven 
)arts  in  your  car,  and  could  lead  to  fewer  parts, 
setter  performance,  durability  and  fuel  economy. 
NSTRUMENT  PANEL.  Touch -sensitive  catHocle- 
ay  tube  with  multiple  functions  that  include  •;■ 
Jiagnosing  service  problems  in  seconds, 
ELECTRONIC  POD  SYSTEM.  Advanced  electronic 
Jriver  information  clustered  on  and  around  the 
Peering  wheel  for  accessibility  to  maximize  eyes- 
Dn-the-road  driving.  '\ 
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Live  From  The  Met 
Rossini's 
"L'ltaliana  in  Algeri" 
Saturday,  January  11th 
8  RM.  (EST)  on  PBS 

With  Marilyn  Home,  Gail  Robinson, 

Douglas  Ahlstedt,  Allan  Monk,  Spiro  Malas, 

and  Paolo  Montarsolo.  James  Levine  conducts. 

Production  by  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle. 

Telecast  hosted  by  Joanne  Woodward. 

Simulcast  on  Stereo  FM  in  many  cities. 
With  English  subtitles. 


Written,  long  before  women's  liberation,  Rossini's  "Lltaliana  in  Algeri" 
is  the  hilarious  story  of  how  a  spunky  woman  captive  outwits  her  captors- 
" After  all,  they  are  only  men . .  ."—convincing  the  lecherous  Bey  of  Algiers  he's 
better  off  with  his  wife,  rescuing  her  lover  from  slavery,  and  even  persuading  her 
captors  to  bid  her  and  her  lover  a  fond  bon  voyage  as  they  happily  set  off  to  freedom. 


TEXACO    PHILANTHROPIC    FOUNDATION    INC. 


Funding  for  "Live  From  The  Met  is  made  possible  by  a  major  grant  from  Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  Inc.  with  additional 
grants  from  (M)  PIONeer**  FJectronic  Corporation,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 

and  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation. 
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LETTERS 


Science  Fiction  Strikes  Back! 

What  in  the  world  has  gotten  into 
Luc  Sante  ["The  Temple  of  Bore- 
dom," Harper's,  October  1985]?  With 
prose  as  purple  and  cliche-ridden  as 
that  of  the  authors  he  decries,  Sante 
has  managed  to  uncover  the  dark 
truth  that  most  of  science  fiction  isn't 
very  good.  For  decades,  critics  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  genre  have 
complained  that  much  of  science  fic- 
tion is  indeed  boring,  rife  with  adoles- 
cent macho  fantasies,  and  deficient  in 
carefully  worked-out  characterization 
and  plot. 

At  its  finest,  however,  modern  sci- 
ence fiction  is  a  laboratory  of  imagi- 
nation that  uses  the  distancing  effect 
of  far-off  worlds  and  times  to  reflect 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  our  own  era. 
Contemporary  authors  such  as  Ursula 
Le  Guin,  John  Crowley,  Gregory  Ben- 
ford,  Gene  Wolfe,  Kate  Wilhelm, 
and  Alice  Sheldon  (to  name  a  few) 
weld  scientific  plausibility  with  liter- 
ary sophistication  to  create  imagina- 
tive portrayals  of  possible  futures. 
These  authors'  themes — which  in- 
clude the  possible  contours  of  post-ca- 
tastrophe societies,  changes  in  gender 
roles,  the  impact  of  scientific  discov- 
eries on  social  institutions,  and  the 
nuances  of  human-alien  relations — 
are  hardly  the  stuff  of  escapist  fantasy 
and  rarely  make  use  of  technological 
extrapolation  for  its  own  sake. 

It's  a  pity  that  Sante  chooses  to 
waste  his  time  confirming  the  obvious 
worst  of  science  fiction  instead  of 
seeking  out  those  tales  which  widen 


the  Editor  are  welcomed  by  Har- 

Ft  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub' 
all  ;    ten  are  subject  to  editing. 
I <r fc-T s  mu  d double  spaced;  volume 

pre\  lu  il  acknowledgment. 


our  vision  and  provoke  consideration 
of  the  deepest  implications  of  science 
and  technology  for  society. 

Dennis  Livingston 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dennis  Livingston  is  senior  business  editor  of 
High  Technology  magazine. 


Luc  Sante's  worst  misconception  is 
about  money.  The  fact  is  that  most 
science  fiction  writers  are  not  paid 
well;  even  some  of  the  best  have  not  I 
gotten  rich.  They  write  for  love,  quite 
imprudently. 

George  Zebrowski 
Johnson  City,  N.Y. 


To  make  a  case  against  an  entire 
genre,  as  Luc  Sante  attempts  to  do,  re 
quires  that  you  consider  its  successes, 
not  merely  a  random  sample.  Ponder 
Frederik  Pohl's  recent  Years  of  thi 
City,  which  has  much  to  say  about 
New  York's  problems.  Or  simply  read 
the  last  five  years'  Nebula  Award- 
winning  novels. 

Gregory  Benford 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 


Let  us  judge  science  fiction  by  some 
of  its  finest  works.  Let's  talk  abou 
Theodore  Sturgeon's  brilliant  novel 
More  Than  Human,  a  tender  and  lov- 
ing portrayal  of  a  group  of  genetic  mis- 
fits whose  powers  interact  in  a  unique 
gestalt  of  human  potential.  What 
about  Roger  Zelazny's  Lord  of  Light, 
which  takes  on  the  Hindu  pantheo 
of  nods  and  turns  it  inside  out  in 
splendid  far-future  tale  of  human  pow 
cr  and  conflict?  Or  Ray  Bradbury' 
Something  Wicked  This  Way  Comes;  i: 
Sante  considers  Bradbury  a  "mid 
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dling"  writer,  he  must  never  have  read 
this  terrifying,  unforgettable  fantasy. 
If  "hard  SF" — science  fiction  based 
largely  on  scientific  speculation — is 
what  you  want,   try  Hal  Clement's 
Mission  of  Gravity  or  Larry  Niven's 
Ringworld  or  Gregory  Benford's  In  the 
Ocean  of  Night.   If  you  want  to  see 
myth   and   anthropology   skillfully 
,blended,   try  Jane  Yolen's  Cards  of 
iGrief  or  Joan  D.  Vinge's  The  Snow 
\Queen.  If  you  like  psychology  mixed 
|in   with   hard  science,    try   Frederik 
jPohl's  Gateway  or  Man  Plus.  If  you  are 
looking  for  absurdist  humor,  try  some 
vintage  short  fiction  by  Robert  Sheck- 
lley.  If  you  want  to  sample  some  of  the 
best  fiction  by  new  writers,  try  David 
Brin's  Startide  Rising  or  Kim  Stanley 
Robinson's  The  Wild  Shore  or  anything 
by  Octavia  Butler  (who  will  be  sur- 
prised indeed  to  hear  that  Samuel  De- 
lany  is  the  "only  major  black  writer  of 
science  fiction").  If  you  simply  want 
to  read  some  superb  writing  that's  im- 
possible to  categorize,  look  for  Gene 
Wolfe's  The  Book  of  the  New  Sun  se- 
ies. 

leffrey  A.  Carver 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Science  fiction  does  have  its  pres- 
ent-day masters. 

If  Luc  Sante  (or  anyone  else)  wishes 
:o  expand  his  appreciation  of  science 
iction,  I  suggest  the  following  works: 
\  Canticle  for  Leibowitz,  by  Walter  M. 
Vliller;  The  Left  Hand  of  Darkness,hy 
Jrsula  Le  Guin;  Where  Late  the  Sweet 
3irds  Sang,  by  Kate  Wilhelm;  and  in 
particular  Sundiver  and  Startide  Rising, 
Dy  the  new  and  remarkable  David 
3rin. 


Richard  D.  Simms 
New  York,  N.Y. 


I  have  always  considered  myself  a 
ninor  fan  of  science  fiction.  So  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that,  Wells  and  Ho- 
3an  aside,  not  one  of  my  favorite  sci- 
ence fiction  works  popped  up  in  Luc 
pante's  essay.  What  of  Anthony  Bur- 
gess's The  End  of  the  World  News,  The 
Wanting  Seed,  1985?  Or  Doris  Less- 
ng's  Canopus  in  Argos  series? 

Thomas  S.  Acton 
ramingham,  Mass. 


Better  than MrS  Jogging,  Swimming,  or  Cycling... 


^  yfNordicfrack 

)     ^r  Jarless  Total  Body 

Cardiovascular  Exerciser 

Duplicates  X-C  Skiing  for  the 
Best  Motion  in  Fitness 


formly  exercises  the  large  leg  muscles  and  also  adds 
important  upper  body  exercise.  Higher  pulse  rates, 
necessary  for  building  fitness,  seem  easier  to  attain 
because  the  work  is  shared  by  more  muscle  mass. 
Even  Better  Than  Swimming 

NordicTrack  more  effectively  exercises  the  largest 
muscles  in  the  body,  those  located  in  the  legs  and 
buttocks.  When  swimming,  the  body  is  supported 
by  the  water,  thus  preventing  these  muscles  from 
being  effectively  exercised.  The  stand  up  exercising 
position  on  the  NordicTrack  much  more  effectively 
exercises  these  muscles. 

A  Proven,  High  Quality  Durable  Product 
NordicTrack  is  in  its  8th  year  of  production.  Nordic- 
Track is  quiet,  motorless  and  has  separately  adjust- 
able arm  and  leg  resistances.  We  manufacture 
and  sell  direct.  Two  year  warrantee,  30 
day  trial  period  with  return  privilege. 


Cross-country  skiing  is  often  cited  by  physiologists 
as  the  most  perfect  form  of  cardiovascular  exercise 
for  both  men  and  women.  Its  smooth,  fluid,  total 
body  motion  uniformly  exercises  more  muscles  so 
higher  heart  rates  seem  easier  to  attain  than  when 
jogging  or  cycling.  NordicTrack  closely  simulates  the 
pleasant  X-C  skiing  motion  and  provides  the  same 
cardiovascular  endurance-building  benefits-right 
in  the  convenience  of  your  home,  year  round. 
Eliminates  the  usual  barriers  of  time,  weather, 
chance  of  injur)',  etc.  Also  highly  effective  for  weight 
control. 

More  Complete  Than  Running 
NordicTrack  gives  you  a  more  complete  work  out- 
conditions  both  upper  body  and  lower  body 
muscles  at  the  same  time.  Fluid,  jarless  motion  does 
not  cause  joint  or  back  problems. 

More  Effective  Than  Exercise  Bikes 

NordicTrack's  stand-up  skiing  motion  more  uni- 
PSI,  141  HA  Jonathan  Blvd. 


Folds  and  stands  on  end 
to  require  only  15"  x  17" 
storage  space. 


Call  or  write  for. . . 

FREE  BROCHURE 

Toll  Free  1-800-328-5888 

Minnesota  612-448-6987 

N.,  Chaska,  MN.  55318 
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Ralph  Lauren  goes 
undercover! 

Alexander  Julian  ties 
the  knot! 

Martex  throws  in  the  towel! 

The  inside  story  on  '86 
interiors! 

Read  all  about  it  in  the  new  Spiegel 
Spring  Catalog.  Over  500  pages  of  the 
very  best  fashion  and  furnishings. 
Yours  for  just  $3  (a  $6  value).  To  get 
your  Spiegel  Catalog  and  $3  certificate, 
call  toll  free:  1-800  $45  WO. 
Ask  for  catalog  197.  and  charge  it. 


Send  S3  to  Spiegel,  Catalog  197,  P.O.  Box  6340, 
Chicago,  IL  60680.  Or  charge  it. 
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While  many  statements  in  Luc 
Sante's  essay  are  unfair,  one  in  par- 
ticular intrigues  me.  "Stanley  Ku- 
brick's epic  production  of  Arthur  C. 
Clarke's  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey 
gained  a  cult  following  but  failed  to 
inspire  a  Hollywood  trend."  Can't 
this  be  said  of  many  other  films,  even 
those  considered  great  ones,  such  as 
Gone  with  the  Windl  After  all,  there 
are  people  who  see  this  film  every 
time  it  is  shown,  and  I  can't  recall  a 
trend  in  Civil  War  epics. 

Mark  D.  Weiner 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Science  fiction  does  not  always  at- 
tempt to  depict  the  future.  Its  best 
writers  choose  a  hypothetical  place 
and  period  of  time,  add  enough  detail 
to  make  these  seem  reasonable,  then 
invite  the  reader  to  consider  the 
points  of  view  of  characters  whose 
like  they  will  probably  never  encoun- 
ter in  real  life.  Dostoevski  manages 
this;  so  does  Dynasty. 


Modern  readers  must  simply  refuse 
to  be  frightened  away  by  autochthons 
and  tachyons,  accept  a  few  of  these 
invitations,  and  judge  for  themselves 
the  quality  of  their  journeys.  We  live 
in  an  age  when  the  prophets  of  space 
technology  have  turned  for  inspira- 
tion from  Mount  Olympus  to  space 
operas,  when  computers  make  split- 
second  decisions  that  can  intimately 
affect  our  daily  lives.  Good  science 
fiction  may  be  the  only  viable  litera- 
ture that  will  give  us  half  a  chance  to 
think  about  where  we  are  going  be- 
fore we  get  there. 

John  Eric  Noran 
Parkland,  Wash. 


Like  so  many  bright,  literate  de- 
tractors of  science  fiction,  Luc  Sante 
just  hasn't  done  his  homework — and 
it  shows.  He  seems  unaware  that 
scholars  no  longer  find  the  conven- 
tional literary  paradigms  he  uses  very 
helpful  for  discussing  science  fiction 


in  intelligent  or  rewarding  ways. 
More  importantly,  he  ignores  the 
great  body  of  short  science  fiction;  in 
the  last  two  decades  writers  who  use 
this  form  have  worked  free  of  book 
publishers'  formulas  and  produced, 
with  craft  and  vision,  the  kind  of  sci- 
ence fiction  Sante  claims  he  can't 
find. 

Science  fiction  is  the  only  genre  of 
popular  fiction  that  is  still  seeking  its 
form;  the  successes  of  its  best  writers 
as  well  as  the  failures  of  its  worst  are 
the  fascinating  consequence  of  this. 
But  science  fiction,  as  Sante  should 
know,  is  the  only  popular-fiction 
genre  ever  to  experiment  in  the  man- 
ner of  "experimental  literary  fiction." 
Science  fiction  writers  have  borrowed 
from  Joyce  and  the  New  French  Nov- 
el, tampering  with  traditional  narra- 
tive assumptions  of  time,  character, 
causality,  and  unity.  It  is  also  the  only 
popular  genre  to  borrow  compulsively 
from  other  classic  and  popular  genres 
(detective,  gothic,  fable,  medieval 
romance)  in  its  search  for  form.  Even 
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:he  individual  "failures"  that  Sante 
:akes  pains  to  indict  reveal  a  struggle 
:o  find  the  literary  form  appropriate 
o  an  interdisciplinary  project  unique 
n  literature. 

Some  science  fiction  writers  are 
letter  than  others,  of  course.  Some 
lo  ambitious  work.  Some  do  indeed, 
is  Sante  suggests,  capitulate  to  the 
mtertainment  conventions  of  science 
iction's  romance  roots.  Some  suc- 
eed,  some  fail,  but  all  science  fiction 
vriters  face  the  same  dilemma:  how 
o  write  as  human  beings  about  things 
)eyond  the  familiar,  often  beyond  the 
uiman  itself,  for  an  all-too-human 
tudience  in  an  all-too-particular  dec- 
de;  how  to  abandon  "earthly  correl- 
itives,"  as  Sante  would  have  science 
iction  do,  without  losing  a  very 
arthly  audience  (be  it  mass,  educat- 
d,  or  scholarly);  how  to  "invent  the 
uture"  without  being  hard  on  the 
eader,  as  Sante  charges  Samuel  De- 
any  with  being;  how  to  work  within 
he  romance  tradition  of  the  genre 
yhile  delivering  on  its  promise  of  "ra- 


tionalism"; how  to  blend  the  "real" 
and  the  "unreal." 

Sante  is  quite  wrong  to  assume  that 
science  fiction's  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  as  some  kind  of  future-forecast- 
ers' think  tank  for  "depicting"  or 
"inventing"  the  future.  Its  responsi- 
bility is  to  pose,  and  to  try  to  answer, 
the  eternal  question  of  all  literature: 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  human?  He 
is  wrong  to  exclude  from  science  fic- 
tion anything  more  interesting  than 
the  examples  he  condemns;  by  doing 
so  he  falls  prey  to  the  hoary  "If  it's 
good,  it  can't  be  science  fiction;  if  it's 
science  fiction,  it  can't  be  good."  He 
is  wrong  to  exclude  Orwell's  1984 
presumably  because  the  author's  in- 
tent was  satire  rather  than  prediction. 

Sante  makes  a  fool  out  of  himself 
when  he  holds  up  Ray  Bradbury  and 
Isaac  Asimov  as  measuring  sticks  by 
which  the  field  currently  judges  its  art 
and  intellect.  That  might  have  been 
the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
but  surely  it  isn't  in  1985 — not  with 
the  emergence  of  writers  like  Ursula 


Le  Guin  and  James  Tiptree,  Gregory 
Benford  and  Barry  Malzberg,  William 
Gibson  and  Michael  Swanwick,  and 
with  anthologies  like  Light  Years  and 
Dark  and  the  Dozois  and  Carr  "year's 
best"  volumes  (none  of  which  Sante 
seems  to  have  read).  And  why  Sante 
chooses  to  condemn  the  genre  for  its 
worst  examples,  I'm  not  sure.  I  doubt 
he'd  do  the  same  with  literary  fiction. 
Would  he  take  into  account  the 
steady  stream  of  sincere  but  mediocre 
poetry  and  fiction  appearing  in  the 
nation's  hundreds  of  little  magazines? 
Those  of  us  in  academe  who  hap- 
pen to  celebrate  the  genre  at  its  best 
ignore  what  bores  us  and  concentrate 
instead  on  what  is  cause  for  celebra- 
tion in  the  genre:  science  fiction's 
uniqueness.  Rather  than  blame  sci- 
ence fiction  for  its  inability  to  be  ei- 
ther pure  "romance"  or  pure  "ration- 
alism," as  Sante  seems  to  do,  we're 
fascinated  by  the  paradoxical  tension 
of  "romantic  rationality"  and  by  the 
dynamic  mix  of  popular-genre  con- 
Continued  on  page  74 
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special  message  to  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine 


Only  a  fortunate  few  will  ever  own 

this  luxurious  library. 
Maybe  you  can  be  one  of  them. " 

by  Theodore  R  Stanley,  Publisher,  The  Easton  Press 


a  reader  of  Harper's  Magazine,  you  may 
ve  seen  previous  announcements  for 
ir  luxurious  leather-bound  volumes, 
e  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written.  Per- 
ps  you've  asked  yourself,  "Are  the 
ioks  as  beautiful  as  they  appear  in  the 
lotographs.  And  would  I  enjoy  owning 
2m?" 

1  can  understand  such  questions.  We 
ve  all  seen  beautiful-looking  objects 
advertisements  —  then  been  disap- 
inted  when  the  actual  products  fall  far 
art  of  expectations.  But  let  me  assure 
u,  here  is  a  case  where  the  opposite 
Ids  true!  These  volumes  are  far  more 
ignificent  than  any  photographs  could  show.  There 
simply  no  way  for  photographs  to  convey  the  rich, 
;tured  look  of  the  leather,  the  gleam  of  real  gold  em- 
llishments,  and  the  many  fine  details  of  each 
\ding. 

vlany  of  our  satisfied  subscribers  first  learned  of  these 
lumes  through  Harper's  Magazine.  It  seems  that  readers 
this  magazine  especially  appreciate  the  efforts  we  put 
o  the  creation  of  these  volumes.  You  may  be  inter- 
ed  in  their  reasons  for  subscribing  and  their  reactions 
the  volumes. 

A  way  to  become  re -acquainted  with 
the  greatest  classics  of  all  time . 

Dne  attraction  is  the  quality  of  the  literary  works  — 
sterpieces  by  Melville,  Hawthorne,  Twain  ...  Tolstoy, 
stoyevsky,  Dante  ...  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
issics  which  form  the  cornerstone  of  a  truly  fine  home 
rary. 

f  there  are  young  people  in  your  home,  this  is  a 
nderful  way  to  expose  them  to  the  great  classic  works 
iterature.  As  you  hold  one  of  these  volumes  in  your 
ids,  your  sense  of  its  greatness  is  enhanced  by  the 
?er  beauty  of  the  edition.  In  your  home,  both  the  titles 
i  the  bindings  will  attest  to  your  appreciation  of  the 
r  things  in  life. 

A  total  commitment  to  quality . 

^scribers  frequently  comment  on  the  unique  value 
t  these  volumes  offer.  A  collector  from  Des  Moines 
s  he  regrets  not  having  discovered  Easton  Press  edi- 
ts sooner.  Comparing  ours  to  other  collector  volumes 
fered  at  a  higher  price),  he  states:  "In  almost  every  in- 


stance, the  type,  illustration,  binding, 
leather,  and  ornamentation  are  far  su- 
perior in  the  Easton  editions."  A  Ca- 
nadian collector  writes:  "The  quality  of 
the  materials  and  the  taste  with  which 
the  volumes  are  presented  allows  me  to 
believe  it  is  still  possible  to  hope  in 
this  era  of  mass-produced  mediocrity." 
This  last  comment  captures  the  spirit 
which  guides  The  Easton  Press.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  still  possible  to  find  craftsmen 
who  uphold  the  traditional  standards  of 
the  bookbinder's  art,  and  to  supply  them 
with  the  finest  materials  —  premium- 
quality  leather,  acid-free  paper,  fine  moire 
fabric  for  the  endpapers.  It  is  still  possible  to  have  master 
book  designers  create  striking,  original,  and  appropriate 
cover  designs  —  a  different  one  for  each  volume.  This  is 
the  kind  of  effort  which  goes  into  the  production  of  The 
1 00  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written. 

"Rarely,  these  days,  is  it  possible  to  receive  such  high- 
quality  merchandise  at  such  a  reasonable  price,"  writes 
another  collector.  At  a  time  when  ordinary  best-sellers 
can  cost  up  to  $20  each  (and  be  forgotten  in  months), 
serious  book- lovers  are  choosing  instead  to  purchase 
more  permanent  and  luxurious  volumes  at  just  $35.00 
each. 

Impeccable  standards  of  customer  service . 

It  would  be  to  no  avail  producing  such  high-quality 
volumes  without  providing  an  equally  high  level  of  cus- 
tomer service.  Subscribers  are  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  their  letters  always  receive  prompt,  courteous 
replies.  "I  have  yet  to  find  one  flaw  in  your  staffs  efforts," 
comments  one  subscriber.  It  is  our  goal  to  see  that  each 
and  every  subscriber  is  equally  well-served. 

This,  then,  is  the  opportunity  that  awaits  you.  The 
chance  to  re-discover  your  favorite  classics  and  enjoy 
great  works  you've  always  wanted  to  read  ...  to  share  in 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  owning  luxurious  volumes  that 
will  become  treasured  family  heirlooms  ...  to  build  a 
magnificent  and  enduring  home  library  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  filling  your  shelves  with  the  day's  best 
sellers.  Hundreds  of  Harper's  Magazine  readers  have  al- 
ready joined  us.  Shouldn't  you  count  yourself  among 
them? 

(continued  on  next  page) 


(continued  fr&m  previous  page) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  list  the  world's  greatest  books.  The 
titles  and  authors  leap  quickly  to  mind.  And  for 
good  reason.  The  books  that  have  been  recognized 
as  great,  generation  after  generation,  are  part  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  They  have  shaped  our  lives,  our  lan- 
guage, our  values,  our  outlook. 

These  books  include  novels  like  Melville's  Moby  Dick, 
Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 
Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights.  They  include  serious  —  yet 
highly  readable  —  works  of  thought  like  Plato's  Republic 
...  heroic  epics  like  Homer's  Iliad  ...  sharp-witted  satire 
like  Swiff  s  Gulliver's  Travels  ...  brilliant  poetry  like  Whit- 
man's Leaves  of  Grass. 

On  everyone's  list  would  be  the  great  works  of  Shake- 
speare, Chaucer,  Dante,  Darwin,  and  Twain.  These  are 
books  you  want  on  your  bookshelf.  Books  you  want  your 
children  and  their  children  to  read.  And  now  you  can 
have  them  —  the  ultimate  private  library. 

The  Volumes  Themselves  are  Works  of  Art 

Your  pride  in  this  collection  will  be  twofold  —  arising 
both  from  the  significance  and  stature  of  each  literary 
masterpiece ...  and  from  the  sheer  beauty  of  each  volume. 
Every  volume  in  this  unique  private  library  will  ex- 
emplify the  ultimate  in  the  art  of  printing,  binding  and 
illustration. 

Genuine  Leather  Bindings 

Today  it  is  rare  to  find  books  bound  in  genuine  leather. 
The  cost  of  such  bindings  and  the  time  required  to  create 
them  has  made  the  crafting  of  such  bindings  an  almost 
vanishing  art.  But  each  book  in  this  collection  will  be 
bound  in  genuine  leather ! 

Intricate  Cover  Designs; 
Accents  of  Real  22kt  Gold 

Each  luxurious  full  leather  binding  will  be  deeply  inlaid 
with  real  gold  on  the  spine.  And  each  will  be  deeply 
inlaid  with  perfectly  matched  golden  designs  on  the 
front  and  back  covers.  Then,  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty 
of  each  cover  design,  the  pages  will  be  gilded  along  all 
three  sides  with  a  special  golden  finish. 

Elegant  Finishing  Touches 

Each  volume  will  have  beautiful  endsheets  of  rich  moire 
fabric  and  a  matching  ribbon  page  marker.  Each  volume 
will  be  bound  with  a  "hubbed"  spine  that  is  characteristic 
of  only  the  finest  books.  In  every  respect,  this  is  to  be  a 
collection  which  rivals  anything  seen  in  the  great  private 
libraries  of  days  gone  by. 

Exciting  Diversity 

The  hallmark  of  a  distinctive  library  is  diversity.  There- 
fore, the  volumes  in  the  collection  will  vary  in  size,  in  the 
leathers  used,  in  the  distinctive  cover  designs  on  each 
binding,  and  in  the  illustrations.  Ye*  the  collection  as  a 
whole  will  exhibit  an  unmistakable  harmony,  because 
the  volumes  will  be  of  consistent  quality  throughout. 


Convenient  Acquisition  Plan 


Because  of  the  extreme  care  and  craftsmanship  requin 
in  printing  and  binding,  the  books  in  the  collection  w 
be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month.  It  will  give  y( 
great  pleasure  to  see  your  collection  becoming  mo 
impressive  with  each  passing  month. 

Comparable  books  bound  in  genuine  leather  cor 
mand  as  much  as  $50  to  $75  per  volume.  However,  yc 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  volumes  in  this  collectic 
will  be  priced  at  only  $35.00  each  for  the  first  two  ft 
years.  Future  volumes  will  be  similarly  priced  subject 
minor  periodic  adjustment  to  reflect  varying  materij 
costs. 

If  you  desire,  you  may  return  any  volume  within 
days  for  a  full  refund.  Moreover,  you  may  cancel  yoi 
subscription  at  any  time. 

R.S.V.P. 

To  accept  this  invitation,  you  need  only  complete  t 
Preferred  Subscription  Reservation  and  return  it  to  u 
I  his  simple  step  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  beg 
building  a  private  library  of  your  own  that  is  sure  to 
envied  by  all  who  see  it. 
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Preferred  Subscription  Reservation 


1834 


The  100  greatest  Books  Tver  Written, 


The  Easton  Press 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 


No  payment  required . 

Simply  mail  this 

subscription  reservation . 


Please  send  me  the  first  volume  of  "The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written" 
bound  in  genuine  leather  and  reserve  a  subscription  in  my  name.  Further 
volumes  will  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  book  per  month  at  $35.00*  each.  This 
price  will  be  guaranteed  for  the  next  two  full  years. 

A  list  of  books  scheduled  for  future  monthly  shipment  will  be  sent  to  me.  I 
may  indicate  which  titles  on  this  list,  if  any,  I  do  not  want  to  receive,  thereby 
insuring  that  I  never  receive  any  books  I  do  not  want.  I  understand  that  I  may 
return  any  book  within  30  days  for  a  refund,  and  that  either  party  may  cancel 

this  subscription  agreement  at  any  time.       'Plus  $2.50  per  hook  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Payment  Options  (Check  One): 

□  Charge  each  volume  to  my:  □  MasterCard  □  VISA 


Credit  Card  No.  Expiration  Date 

□  Enclosed  is  $37.50**  (payable  to  Easton  Press)  for  my  first  volume. 

□  Bill  me  $37.50**  prior  to  shipment  for  my  first  volume. 

Name 


Address 
City     


State 


Zip 


Signature 


Connecticut  residents  pay  $40.32  to  include  sales  tax. 


NOTEBOOK 

Noises  off 
B)>  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


History  is  something  unpleasant  that  hap- 
pens to  other  people. 

— Arnold  Toynbee 


N, 


lew  York  this  past  autumn  has 
been  busy  with  diplomats  attending 
the  fortieth  anniversary  proceedings 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  several 
weeks  it  has  been  hard  to  walk  into  a 
crowded  room  without  being  asked  for 
a  commentary  on  a  geopolitical  text. 
The  matters  of  larger  policy — global 
environmental  ruin,  the  collapse  of 
the  international  banking  system,  the 
meaning  of  the  Geneva  summit — I  re- 
fer to  sources  more  knowledgeable 
than  myself  about  the  likelihood  of 
World  War  III.  Mostly  I  talk  to  minor 
and  unassuming  officials  about  the 
weather  in  Tunis,  the  virtues  of  Hun- 
garian novelists,  the  price  of  fish  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  To  my  surprise,  I  no- 
tice that  few  of  them  set  much  store  by 
the  example  of  the  United  States. 

Their  indifference  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ideology.  They  watch  reruns 
of  Dallas,  wear  blue  jeans,  drink  Coke, 
and  go  out  of  their  way  to  praise 
American  movies,  American  flags, 
American  money.  They  show -little  af- 
fection for  communist  systems  of  gov- 
ernment or  belief.  Nobody  denounces 
the  evil  of  American  imperialism;  no- 
body preaches  Marxist  sermons. 

The  travelers  from  abroad  make  a 
more  subtle  point.  Without  prior  con- 
sultation, and  probably  without 
meaning  to  do  so,  they  speak  about 
America  as  if  it  were  the  Old  World, 
not  the  New — as  if  it  were  the  past, 
not  the  future. 

In  the  evening  hours  of  rhe  eigh- 
teenth century,  rhe  American  envoys 
in  Paris  presumably  reserved  similar 
judgments  while  acknowledging  the 
perfection  of  the  ancien  regime  and 
the  loveliness  oi  the  conn  .it  Ver- 
satile   1 1  an  imagine  Franklin  compli- 
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menting  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  on  a 
dress  that  cost  $18,000,  or  Jefferson 
saying  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  that  it  was 
a  pity  he'd  lost  $1.5  million  the  pre- 
vious evening  at  cards.  I  also  can 
imagine  Jefferson  and  Franklin  think- 
ing that  neither  the  card  game  nor  the 
dress  would  have  made  much  sense  in 
Philadelphia. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  still  possi-» 
ble  to  assume  that  everybody's  portrait 
of  the  future  looked  like  an  American 
postcard,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
wished  to  become  as  much  like  the 
United  States  as  time,  money,  and 
circumstance  would  permit.  Other 
countries  might  not  wish  to  own  quite 
so  splendid  a  military  establishment, 
and  maybe  they  wouldn't  have  the  re- 
sources to  support  three  television 
networks  and  two  divisions  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  but  surely  they  knew 
that  the  very  idea  of  the  future  came  in 
an  American  box — complete  with  in- 
structions for  assembling  a  constitu- 
tion, a  bill  of  rights,  a  first  amend- 
ment, and  a  row  of  Marriott  hotels. 

But  to  at  least  a  few  of  the  diplomats 
at  the  U.N.  this  autumn — possibly  an 
unrepresentative  faction  or  a  subver- 
sive minority — the  United  States  no 
longer  presents  itself  as  an  ideal  to 
which  the  world  can  safely  aspire.  The 
property  costs  too  much;  so  do  the  fur- 
niture and  the  servants.  A  gentleman 
from  Seoul  observed  that  although  the 
Korean  steelworker  earned  less  money 
than  the  American  steelworker,  his 
countryman  probably  lived  in  a  better 
house  in  a  better  suburb  and  owned  a 
better  car;  certainly  he  retained  more 
of  his  income  as  savings,  and  for  his 
children  he  held  a  higher  hope  of  the 
next  ten  years.  A  lady  from  Canton 
phrased  her  doubts  as  a  question: 
"How  can  America  stand  on  the  side 
of  rhe  future,"  she  asked,  "when  it  sets 
rhe  example  oi  eating  the  future?" 

A  friend  had  taken  her  shopping 
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that  afternoon  on  Fifth  Avenue 
she  had  been  impressed  by  the  pri<  'p 
of  luxury:  $  195  for  lunch  for  two  at  \\\t 
Four  Seasons,  $2,000  for  a  silk  nig  I 
gown,  $150  for  a  forty-five-mini  th 
consultation  with  the  exercise  drill 
tor  at  Elizabeth  Arden.  It  had  jit 
curred  to  her  that  the  United  Stajn 
had  become  a  nation  of  waiters. 

The  most  recent  figures  show  tr  h 
Americans  now  retain  only  1.9  ni 
cent  of  their  income  as  savings,  ljv 
lowest  percentage  since  the  govaje 
ment  began  keeping  records  in  19jk 
The  banks  serve  the  function  of  shji 
in  Las  Vegas  casinos,  hustling  gdh 
plated  instruments  of  short-term  dlli 
and  setting  up  speculators  with  t 
funds  necessary  to  make  a  play  for 
oil  company  or  an  airline.  The  s 
market  rises  and  falls  on  the  rumo 
inside  trading,  and  the  states  opeii 
numbers  rackets  that  compete  \1 
the  gambling  games  run  by  the  nel 
papers.  The  magazines  publish  hagij 
raphies  of  the  old  and  new  rich.  T 
ratings  accorded  to  Dynasty  and  Prl 
dent  Reagan's  staging  of  Star  Sm 
measure   the   ethos  of  an  age  tJ 
thinks  it  possible  to  buy  the  future  a 
it  were  a  season  subscription  to  I 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

Unlike  their  forebears  in  the  I 
nineteenth  century,  the  current  I 
roes  of  finance  display  a  talent  for  cj 
sumption  but  not  for  production.  T 
magnates  of  the  Gilded  Age,  men  I 
Morgan,  Carnegie,  Harriman,  I 
Hill,  at  least  took  the  trouble  to  bi 
railroads  or  steel  mills.  No  matter  r| 
conspicuous  their  vanity,  their  la 
added  to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  e 
gy  and  wealth. 

The  modern  nabob  is  a  para 
and  more  often  than  not  his  sto: 
the  story  of  a  stomach.  He  takes 
money  in  fees  or  arranges  a  lever 
buy-out  in  which  the  assets  of  rhe  I 
quired  company  pay  the  cost  of  itsl 


{uisition.  The  deals  almost  invariably 
esult  in  the  contraction  rather  than 
he  expansion  of  the  enterprise.  The 
arnings  of  the  new  company  service 
:s  debt  to  the  past  instead  of  its  devel- 
pment  into  the  future. 

Historical  analogies  deserve  to  be 
egarded  with  suspicion,  but  it  is  easy 
nough  to  imagine  Louis  XVTs  broth- 
rs,  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Due 
e  Bourbon,  paying  the  current  New 
brk  rate  of  $20,000  for  a  five-minute 
personalized"  fireworks  display.  Ma- 
le Antoinette,  known  to  the  salon 
ossips  as  "Madame  Deficit,"  was  in 
le  habit  of  paying  her  dress  designers 
1  million  a  year,  a  sum  that  the  wives 
f  important  Hollywood  producers 
light  regard  as  a  trifle  low. 

During  the  same  reception  at  which 
spoke  to  the  lady  from  Canton,  I  ran 
cross  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer 
ho  had  been  disbursing  funds  for  the 
^construction  of  a  large  apartment 
verlooking  Central  Park.  His  client, 
woman  distracted  by  her  ambition  to 
ecome  acquainted  with  "the  best 
eople"  advertised  in  the  magazines, 
ad  already  spent  nearly  $3  million, 
'hich  is  as  much  as  it  cost  Marie  An- 
binette  to  build  the  garden  at  the  Pe- 
t  Trianon. The  woman  wasn't  yet  sat- 
Hfied.  In  order  to  make  a  bath  and  a 
ressing  room  spacious  enough  to  ac- 
Dmmodate  her  self-esteem,  the  con- 
•actor  had  broken  through  three 
alls  and  joined  what  once  were  two 
edrooms  into  an  arena  that  could 
par  decoration  in  the  manner  of  the 
ouvre.  Still,  the  result  was  somehow 
icking  in  effect.  That  morning  the 
oman  had  instructed  the  contractor 
)  supply  additional  mirrors  and  to  in- 
all  a  refrigerator  in  the  marble  wall 
pxt  to  the  bath.  "She  needs  the  re- 
ligerator  to  chill  the  cologne,"  the 
Iwyer  said.  "She  says  it's  demeaning 
I)  step  out  of  a  bath  on  a  warm  day  and 
hve  to  wear  tepid  cologne." 
I  Seen  from  the  perspective  of  the 
borer  nations,  the  American  future 
pgins  to  look  like  a  proposition  that 
pt  many  people  can  afford.  The  more 
areful  travelers,  as  much  as  they 
ight  marvel  at  the  refined  wolfish- 
sss  of  the  American  appetite,  begin 

think  of  America  merely  as  a  mar- 
it,  not  as  an  idea — as  a  melon  that 
in  be  plucked,  not  as  an  example 
lat  can  be  followed.  ■ 
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The  world's  most  comprehensive  organizational  system. 
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At  the  finest  stores.  For  the  store  nearest  you,  write: 
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LOCKED  IN  A  BANK  IRA? 
SWITCH  TO  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  A  VANGUARD  IRA. 


You  know  you  can't  get  last  year's 
high  rates  on  today's  bank  CDs.1  So  if 
your  bank  IRA  is  now  maturing,  con- 
sider switching  to  a  Vanguard  IRA. 

With  Vanguard,  you're  not  limited 
to  fixed-rate  savings  accounts  or  bank 
CDs.  We  offer  several  income- 
producing  alternatives  that  invest  in 
corporate  bonds  or  government- 
backed  securities.  For  example,  our 
GNMA  Portfolio  provides  high  current 
income  from  government-backed 
Ginnie  Mae  Certificates. 

Unlike  most  banks,  Vanguard  also 
lets  you  include  equity  and  other 
growth-oriented  investments  in  your 
IRA  plan.  If  you  want  capital  growth 
and  income,  for  instance,  consider 
Windsor  II. 

You  may  open  your  Vanguard  IRA 
in  any  of  22  Portfolios  for  as  little  as 
$500,  commission-free. 

tBank  IR  As  insure  principal  and  interest  by  an  agency  of  the 
Inderal  Government  (FDIC). 


Call  1-800-662  SHIP 

Ask  for  our  free  Vanguard  IRA 
Information  Kit.  Or  send  the  coupon. 

In  Philadelphia,  visit  our  Invest- 
ment Center  at  1528  Walnut  St. 

[Vanguard  IRA  HA-R6-T1 

Investor  Information  Department 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  19482 

Please  send  me  your  free  Vanguard  IRA  Information 
Kit.  It  contains  prospectuses  for  Vanguard  Fixed 
Income  Securities  Fund  (including  the  GNMA  Port- 
folio) and  Windsor  II  that  give  complete  information 
on  advisory  fees,  distribution  charges  and  other 
expenses.  I  will  read  them  carefully  before  I  invest  or 
send  money.  Also  send  information  on  D  Pension/ 
Profit  Sharing. 
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State. 
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Number  of  South  Africans  whose  race  was  legally  reclassified  in  1984  I  795  (see  page  23) 

Number  of  the  48  U.S.  prisoners  executed  since  1977  whose  victims  were  not  white  I  5 

Average  age  at  which  an  inmate  in  federal  prison  first  fired  a  gun  I   13.2 

First  had  sex  :  13.7  (see  page  19) 

Percentage  of  female  college  students  who  say  they  have  been  raped  :   16 

Percentage  of  those  who  say  the  rapist  was  someone  they  were  dating  I  57 

Amount  General  Dynamics  was  fined  by  the  Pentagon  in  1985  for  improper  activities  I  $676,283.80 

Estimated  value  of  Pentagon  contracts  awarded  to  General  Dynamics  in  1985  :  $8,000,000,000 

Percentage  of  U.S.  Steel's  revenues  derived  from  businesses  other  than  steel  in  1981   I  31 

In  1984  :  70 

Percentage  of  unemployed  Americans  who  receive  no  unemployment  benefits  :  75 

Percentage  change  in  Britain's  manufacturing  output  since  1979  1—6 

Number  of  U.S.  companies  acquired  by  British  companies  in  1984  I  50 

By  Japanese  companies  I  12 

Percentage  of  black  industrial  workers  in  Haiti  employed  by  U.S.  companies  :  66 

In  South  Africa  :  4 

Number  of  blacks  among  the  five  Americans  most  admired  by  teen-agers  I  3 

Cost  per  second  of  advertising  time  on  The  Cosby  Show  I  $9,000  (see  page  71) 

Chances  that  an  American  has  appeared  on  TV  !   1  in  4 

Percentage  of  liberals  who  say  they've  gone  skinny-dipping  I  28 

Percentage  of  conservatives  who  say  this  I  1 5 

Percentage  of  French  women  who  say  they've  had  sex  in  a  movie  theater  I  2 

Percentage  of  American  men  who  say  they  enjoy  sex  more  than  money  :  47 

Percentage  of  American  women  who  say  this  I  26 

Number  of  Cocaine  Anonymous  meetings  held  weekly  in  Los  Angeles  I  75 

Number  that  were  held  there  three  years  ago  :  6 

Number  of  states  that  have  banned  or  regulated  "happy  hours"  since  1981   :  22 

Percentage  decrease  in  the  number  of  drunk  drivers  killed  in  accidents  from  1980  to  1984  I  24 

Number  of  stretch  limousines  sold  in  1980  I  2,000 

In  1985  :  6,500 

Percentage  of  Jeeps  sold  in  1984  that  were  bought  by  people  living  in  urban  or  suburban  areas  :  59 

Cost  of  leasing  one  New  York  State  sugar  maple  tree  for  one  sap  season  I  $29 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  had  a  pizza  delivered  in  the  last  three  months  I  40 

Chances  that  an  American  has  never  eaten  a  bagel  I  4  in  5 

Percentage  increase,  since  1977,  in  the  number  of  Americans  who  skip  breakfast  I  33 

Rank  of  Alaska,  among  all  states,  in  the  percentage  of  people  who  walk  to  work  :   1 

Chances  that  a  male  North  Dakotan  is  an  Elk  :  1  in  10 

Members  of  the  North  American  Deer  Farmers  Association  I  10 

Number  of  Ant  Farms  sold  since  their  invention  30  years  ago  I  1,000,000 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  November  1985.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
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[Memoir] 

BEIRUT  ELEGY 


From  an  essay  by  Edward  Said  in  the  ]uly  4  issue  of 
the  London  Review  of  Books. 


I 


knew  Beirut  first  as  a  child.  During  the  early 
1940s  my  family  would  pass  through  the  city's 
outskirts  en  route  to  a  dreary  mountain  village, 
Dhour  el  Shweir,  inexplicably  loved  by  my  fa- 
ther. Coming  from  or  going  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt  were  the  main  routes  in  my  life  then:  Leb- 
anon's mountains  symbolized  for  me  an  unre- 
lieved tedium  I  have  experienced  nowhere  else. 
During  the  long  summers  we  would  go  to  Beirut 
only  once,  except  for  the  two  passages  through 
it  on  the  way  in  and  out  of  the  country.  In  the 
morning  we  visited  a  bank  where  my  father 
changed  some  money;  then  we  would  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  a  beach  where  the  swimming 
was  sheer  beauty. 

Once  an  idyllic  provincial  capital,  Beirut 
grew  tremendously  during  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
decades  when  all  around  Lebanon  revolutions 
and  coups  brought  into  the  country  a  sizable 
number  of  dissident  or  dispossessed  classes — in- 
tellectual, political,  and  commercial.  The  Pal- 
estinians constituted  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  these  groups.  Lebanon  and  Pales- 
tine had  always  been  linked  by  trade,  by  the 
connection  between  families,  and  by  history.  It 
was  natural  that  the  Palestinians  dispersed  by 
the  establishment  of  Israel  would  flee  to  Leba- 
non, where  they  were  almost  a  whole  society, 
not  jusi  a  layer  on  top  of  one.  The  intensity  of 
these  assorted  influxes  was  very  great,  however, 
and  it  now  seems  in  retrospect  too  much  for 
inon  t<  i  have  borne. 

B<  irut's  real  heyday,  when  it  became  a  great 

world  (  enter  ot  servu  es,  w;is  the  result  of  the  oil 

■  .  vvhic  h  had  the  effe<  I  ol  ac<  elerating  and 


exaggerating  all  the  processes  already  at  work  in 
Lebanon  generally  and  Beirut  in  particular. 
After  almost  thirty  years  of  unsatisfying  transits 
through  it,  I  spent  my  first  complete  year  in  Bei- 
rut during  1972  an3  1973,  and  my  recollection 
of  that  year  is  marked  by  a  sense  of  how  every- 
thing seemed  possible  in  Beirut  then — every 
kind  of  person,  every  idea  and  identity,  every 
extreme  of  wealth  and  poverty — and  how  the 
incoherence  of  the  whole  seemed  to  abate  and 
even  disappear  in  the  pleasures  or  agonies  of 
the  moment,  a  scintillating  seminar  discussion 
or  a  horrendously  cruel  Israeli  raid  on  South 
Lebanon. 

Two  epiphanies  from  those  days  in  the  early 
1970s  provided  disquieting  indications  of  what 
troubles  were  to  come.  The  first  occurred  in  a 
remark  to  me  by  my  wife's  mother,  a  remarkable 
woman  then  in  late  middle  age.  Wadad  Cortas 
was  for  three  decades  the  headmistress  of  the 
only  programmatically  nonsectarian  private 
school  in  Lebanon.  She  was  a  great  orator  and  a 
well-known  writer  and  feminist;  she  had  strug- 
gled against  the  French  occupation  and  es- 
poused Arab  nationalism  and  the  cause  of 
Palestine  with  unusual  sincerity  and  conviction. 
After  1948,  for  example,  she  opened  her 
school — gratis — to  Palestinian  refugee  chil- 
dren. But  she  was  Lebanese  through  and 
through:  she  knew  her  country  and  its  people  in 
an  extraordinarily  intimate  way,  and  because  of 
her  fame  and  social  rank  she  participated  in  a 
wide  spectrum  of  Lebanese  activities.  What  she 
told  me— I  think  it  was  in  1973 — took  me  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  "Have  you  noticed,"  she 
said,  "how  X  and  Y  politicians  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  'the  Lebanese  cause'  [al-qaddiyah  al 
Libnanyahy.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  There  is  a 
Palestinian  cause,  there  is  an  Arab  cause,  but 
there  is  no  Lebanese  cause.  I  love  Lebanon,  but 
our  meaning  is  what  we  derive  from  others,  not 
what  we  are  on  our  own,  which  is  so  modest  and 
even  trivial  as  to  be  nonexistent."  Lebanon  was 
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From  the  Austin  American-Statesman. 


at  its  best,  in  other  words,  when  it  was  not  it- 
self— a  self  either  meanly  confessional  or  sectar- 
ian or,  in  the  language  of  its  pompous 
Francophone  Maronite  philosophers,  un  projet 
culturel;  i.e.,  Western  and  Christian  in  total  de- 
fiance of  its  actual  setting.  How  defiant  and  how 
sectarian  Lebanon's  population  would  become, 
no  one,  I  believe,  had  any  idea. 

The  other  revelation  occurred  when  my  fa- 
ther died  in  the  early  1970s.  We  planned  to  bury 
him  according  to  his  wishes  in  the  mountain  vil- 
lage to  which  he  had  been  faithfully  attached 
since  1942.  He  was  well-known  there,  had  been 
a  benefactor  of  Dhour  el  Shweir  in  many  ways, 
and  most  of  the  friends  he  had  in  Lebanon  after 
he  moved  there  in  1963  were  men  and  women 
he  had  met  in  the  village.  Yet  when  it  came  to 
buying  a  tiny  bit  of  land  in  one  of  the  local 
graveyards,  we  had  a  grotesque  time,  the  still 
angry  memory  of  which  prevents  me  from  re- 
counting it  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
were  unable  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  any 
of  the  Christian  churches  in  Dhour  except  one, 
and  when  that  one  accepted  our  offer  we  got  so 
many  telephoned  bomb  threats  as  to  end  our 
plan  completely.  I  realized  that  my  father  was  an 
outsider,  a  Palestinian,  and  no  matter  how  jolly 
they  were  when  he  was  alive,  the  residents 
wouldn't  tolerate  his  long-term  presence  even 
after  he  had  died. 


All  this  was  well  before  "the  events"  actually 
began  in  1975,  but  already  the  number  of  com- 
partments in  which  Lebanese  life  was  led,  and 
through  which  one  passed  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
had  become  dizzying.  Suddenly,  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  one  realized  that  the  compartments  were 
still  there  but  that  the  corridor  between  them 
was  not.  Nor  did  they  all  stand  on  one  continu- 
ous piece  of  ground.  Beirut  was  transformed  into 
a  collection  of  overlapping  territories  with  ex- 
tensions in  the  Arab  world,  Europe,  America, 
and  Israel:  extensions  and  interests  that  would 
easily  overcome  the  imperfectly  maintained  bal- 
ance within  Lebanon's  actual  geographic 
boundaries.  The  first  barricades  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  1975,  and  I  can  remember  the  shock 
of  fear  and  uncertainty  I  experienced  one  Sun- 
day in  August  as  I  drove  through  East  Beirut  en 
route  to  Brummana,  a  pleasant  mountain  resort. 
At  the  end  of  a  street  I  had  routinely  traversed 
over  a  period  of  weeks  was  a  barbed-wire-and- 
log  obstruction  manned  by  young  men  brandish- 
ing automatic  rifles.  I  experienced  the  most 
common  of  all  feelings  in  the  disintegration  of 
Beirut:  being  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  armed  men 
whose  guiding  authority  was  somewhere  else. 
You  could  be  killed  here  and  now,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  people  who  were  sitting  in  a  distant 
Syrian  palace,  a  Swiss  villa,  an  American  em- 
bassy, an  Israeli  office,  or  a  Lebanese  chalet. 
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There  are  other  things  that  continue  to  haunt 
me  about  Beirut,  and  about  its  stunningly  de- 
pressing contemporary  fate  as  a  major  city.  One 
is  its  marginality,  the  marginality  of  a  densely 
populated  metropolis  whose  people  tear  each 
other  apart  without  much  perceptible  reference 
to  any  one  central  antagonism,  even  as — also 
without  any  specifiable  reason  for  doing  so — the 
world  looks  on  in  fascination. 

Another  is  the  insidious  role  played  by  reli- 
gious and  sectarian  conviction.  I'm  ashamed  to 
admit  that  a  great  many  of  my  early  memories  of 
friends  and  family  expressing  religious  opinions 
are  harsh  and  unpleasant.  "Moslems,"  I  was  told 
in  1954  by  a  great  friend  of  my  father's,  "are 
dust.  They  should  be  blown  away."  Another 
wise  man,  a  prominent  philosopher  and  former 
Lebanese  foreign  minister,  frequently  de- 
nounced Islam  and  the  Prophet  Mohammed  to 
me,  using  such  words  as  "lechery,"  "hypocrisy," 
"corruption,"  and  "degeneracy."  Such  compli- 
ments tend  to  be  reciprocated.  The  result  is  a 
consolidated  animosity,  what  Hazlitt  calls  "the 
pleasure  of  hating."  A  feature  of  this  pleasure  is 
that  it  "eats  into  the  heart  of  religion,  and  turns 
it  into  rankling  spleen  and  bigotry;  it  makes  pa- 
triotism an  excuse  for  carrying  fire,  pestilence, 
and  famine  into  other  lands:  it  leaves  to  virtue 
nothing  but  the  spirit  of  censoriousness,  and  a 
narrow,  jealous,  inquisitorial  watchfulness  over 
the  actions  and  motives  of  others."  The  rel- 
evance of  these  words  to  that  nasty  mix  of  reli- 
gious zeal  and  nationalism  sweeping  through 
Lebanon,  Israel,  and  Iran — and  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  history  of  involvement  in  all 
three  countries — is  perfectly  evident. 

Still,  there  is  no  denying  the  terrible  sadness 
and  anger  one  feels  about  Beirut's  ruination.  I 
can't  fully  grasp  what  Beirut's  citizens  must  be 
going  through,  but  I  can  in  a  general  way  ven- 
ture a  response  on  behalf  of  exiles  like  myself, 
for  whom  Beirut  provided  a  substitute  home. 
However  much  we  blather  on  about  Lebanese 
corruption  and  superficiality  and  violence,  we 
feel  ourselves  now  to  be  sadly  out  in  the  cold. 
Beirut's  genius  was  that  it  responded  immediate- 
ly to  our  needs  as  Arabs  in  an  Arab  world  gone 
prisonlike,  drab,  and  insufferably  mediocre.  For 
some  years  one  could,  in  Beirut,  burn  with  a 
hard  gemlike  flame;  even  the  city's  vice  and 
profligacy  had  a  brilliance  you  could  not  see 
elsewhere.  The  only  thing  contemporary  Beirut 
did  not  give  us  was  staying  power,  or  enough 
feelings  of  concern  for  the  rather  fragile  founda- 
tions that  its  dazzling  hospitality  covered.  The 
main  consolation  of  these  dark  times  is  the  feel- 
ing that  since  Beirut  once  rose  from  obscurity,  it 
mi^hr  rise  again  out  of  its  catastrophic  destruc- 
tion But  there  seem  to  be  few  Lebanese  who  be- 
lieve in  sue  li  wonders. 


[Speech] 

MEDIA  COURTESANS 


From  a  speech  delivered  by  Ted  Koppel  to  the  Inter- 
national Radio  and  Television  Society  in  New  York 
City  last  October,  upon  receiving  its  "Broadcaster 
of  the  Year"  award. 
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don't  know  what's  happened  to  our  stan- 
dards. I  fear  that  we  in  the  mass  media  are  creat- 
ing such  a  market  for  mediocrity  that  we've 
diminished  the  incentive  for  excellence.  We 
celebrate  notoriety  as  though  it  were  an 
achievement.  Fame  has  come  to  mean  being 
recognized  by  more  people  who  don't  know  any- 
thing about  you.  In  politics,  we  have  encour- 
aged the  displacement  of  thoughtfulness  by  the 
artful  cliche. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  own  profession,  in- 
deed, my  very  own  job  and  that  of  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here.  Overestimated, 
overexposed — and  by  reasonable  comparison 
with  any  job  outside  sports  and  entertainment, 
overpaid.  I  am  a  television  news  anchor — role 
model  for  Miss  America  contestants  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  university  students  in  search  of  a 
degree  without  an  education.  How  does  one  live 
up  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  regard  the  ab- 
sence of  an  opinion  as  objectivity  or  (even  more 
staggering  to  the  imagination)  as  courage? 

How  does  one  grapple  with  a  state  of  national 
confusion  that  celebrates  questions  over  an- 
swers? How  does  one  explain  or,  perhaps  more 
relevant,  guard  against  the  influence  of  an  in- 
dustry which  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  hal- 
lucinogenic barrage  of  images,  whose  only 
grammar  is  pacing,  whose  principal  theme  is 
energy? 

We  are  losing  our  ability  to  manage  ideas;  to 
contemplate,  to  think.  We  are  in  a  constant 
race  to  be  first  with  the  obvious.  We  are  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  electronic  voyeurs  whose  capac- 
ity for  dialogue  is  a  fading  memory,  occasionally 
jolted  into  reflective  life  by  a  one-liner:  "New 
ideas."  "Where's  the  beef?"  "Today  is  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  your  life."  "Window  of  vulner- 
ability." "Freeze  now."  "Born  again."  "Gag  me 
with  a  spoon."  "Can  we  talk?" 

No,  but  we  can  relate.  Six-year-olds  want  to 
be  stewardesses.  Eight-year-olds  want  to  be  pi- 
lots. Nineteen-year-olds  want  to  be  anchorper- 
sons.  Grown-ups  want  to  be  left  alone,  to 
interact  in  solitary  communion  with  the  rest  of 
our  electronic  global  village. 

Consider  this  paradox:  Almost  everything 
that  is  publicly  said  these  days  is  recorded.  Al- 
most nothing  of  what  is  said  is  worth  remember- 
ing. And  what  do  we  remember?  Thoughts  that 
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were  expressed  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
years  ago  by  philosophers,  thinkers,  and  proph- 
ets whose  ideas  and  principles  were  so  universal 
that  they  endured  without  videotape  or  film, 
without  the  illustrations  or  photographs  or  car- 
toons— in  many  instances  even  without  paper, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  without  the  easy  du- 
plication of  the  printing  press. 

What  is  largely  missing  in  American  life  to- 
day is  a  sense  of  context,  of  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing that  is  intended  or  even  expected  to  live 
beyond  the  moment.  There  is  no  culture  in  the 
world  that  is  so  obsessed  as  ours  with  immedi- 
acy. In  our  journalism,  the  trivial  displaces  the 
momentous  because  we  tend  to  measure  the  im- 
portance of  events  by  how  recently  they  hap- 
pened. We  have  become  so  obsessed  with  facts 
that  we  have  lost  all  touch  with  truth. 

As  broadcast  journalists,  it's  easy  to  be  se- 
duced into  believing  that  what  we're  doing  is 
just  fine;  after  all,  we  get  money,  fame,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  even  influence.  But  money, 
fame,  and  influence  without  responsibility  are 
the  assets  of  a  courtesan.  We  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  what  we  do,  and  we  must  think 
occasionally  of  the  future. 


[Settlement  Agreement] 

NOT  THE  ROYAL 
CANADIANS 


From  the  agreement  that  settled  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Guy  Lombardo  Orchestra  against  William  Lom- 
bardo, nephew  of  the  late  bandleader  and  the  leader 
of  his  own  band.  The  suit,  filed  in  June  1984, 
charged  Lombardo  with  "misleading  and  deceiving 
the  public  into  believing  the  Bill  Lombardo  Orchestra 
is  the  rightful  successor  to  the  [Guy]  Lombardo  Or- 
chestra." The  settlement  was  signed  in  June  1985. 


1.  Defendant  will  include  a  disclaimer  in  any 
contract  relating  to  any  performance  for  any 
band  or  orchestra  led  or  directed  by  him.  .  .  . 
Such  disclaimer  shall  state  that  "  'The  Bill  Lom- 
bardo Orchestra'  [or  other  applicable  name]  is 
not  a  successor  to  or  connected  with  'The  Guy 
Lombardo  Orchestra'  or  'Guy  Lombardo's  Royal 
Canadians.' 

2.  Defendant  will  include  a  disclaimer  as  a 
separate  paragraph,  as  set  forth  in  111  in  all  press 
or  publicity  releases  issued  in  connection  with 
New  Year's  Eve  performances  for  the  five  years 
commencing  December  3 1 ,  1985.  The  disclaim- 
er shall  be  in  type  size  no  smaller  than  the  type 
size  selected  for  the  remainder  of  the  text  of  such 
press  or  publicity  release. .  .  . 


4.  Defendant  will  not  wear  any  clothing  or 
use  any  indicia  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Guy 
Lombardo  Orchestra,  including  but  not  limited 
to  red  jackets,  maple  leaf  insignia,  and  the  insig- 
nia and  logo  of  the  Guy  Lombardo  Orchestra's 
bandstands.  .  .  . 

5.  Defendant  will  not,  in  connection  with 
any  performance  by  any  band  or  orchestra  led  or 
directed  by  him  or  otherwise,  do  any  "tributes" 
to  the  Guy  Lombardo  Orchestra  or  to  Guy  Lom- 
bardo, Carmen  Lombardo,  or  Lebert  Lombardo; 
provided,  however,  that  Defendant  may  perform 
up  to  four  Carmen  Lombardo  compositions  or 
Guy  Lombardo  arrangements  of  any  composi- 
tions during  a  performance.   Defendant,  how- 


[Survey] 

PRISONERS' 

PROGRESS 

From  The  Armed  Criminal 

in  America:  A  Sur- 

vey  of  Incarcerated  Felons, 

published  by  the  Jus- 

tice  Department.  The  National  Institute 

of  Justice 

(a  research  arm  of  the  Justice , 

Departmen 

t)  surveyed 

a  representative  sample  of  inmates  in  federal  prisons 

to  determine  at  what  age  each 

of  the  following  "sig- 

nificant  life  events"  first  took  place.  Figures  given 

are  mean  ages;  the  average  prisoner  surveyed  was 

21 .8  years  old  and  had  been 

in  prison  for  a  total  of 

five  years.  The  figure  given  at  right  is  the 

percentage 

of  respondents  who  said  they  had  never 

engaged  in 

the  activity  in  question. 

First  time 

Percent  who 

respondent 

Age 

"never" 

Fired  a  gun 

13.2 

8.6 

Had  sex 

13.7 

1.0 

Got  drunk 

14.5 

8.5 

Stole  $50  or  more 

15.1 

19.1 

Obtained  a  long  gun 

15.1 

31.0 

Smoked  pot 

15.8 

15.0 

Had  full-time  job 

16.4 

6.0 

Was  arrested 

16.6 

— 

Lived  on  own 

16.8 

8.5 

Took  hard  drugs 

17.1 

36.7 

Sawed  off  gun 

17.8 

74.3 

Obtained  handgun 

18.1 

34.7 

Hurt  someone 

18.8 

46.1 

Committed  felony 

19.0 

— 

Was  convicted 

19.2 

— 

Was  sent  to  prison 

19.2 

— 

Committed  armed  crime 

19.8 

36.8 

Committed  handgun  crime 

19.8 

51.2 
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ever,  will  not  perform  such  arrangements  or 
compositions  sequentially,  except  that  Defen- 
dant may  continue  to  perform  two  Carmen 
Lombardo  compositions  in  medley  fashion. 

6.  Defendant  will  not  use  the  phrases 
"American  tradition  renewed,"  "passing  the  ba- 
ton," or  words  of  similar  import  or  make  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Guy  Lombardo  Orchestra,  Guy 
Lombardo,  or  Carmen  Lombardo  in  connection 
with  any  performance  or  publicity  related  activi- 
ties, except  that  in  a  complete  biography  or 
press  release  which  contains  a  full  biography  of 
Defendant  and  his  musical  experience,  Defen- 
dant may  in  substance  state  that:  (a)  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  drummer  for  the  Guy  Lombardo 
Orchestra  in  1972;  (b)  he  was  employed  as  the 
leader  of  the  Guy  Lombardo  Orchestra  between 
March  of  1978  and  February  of  1980;  and  (c) 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Lebert  Lombardo  and  the 
nephew  of  Guy  Lombardo  and  Carmen 
Lombardo.  . . . 

William  Lombardo 

THE  GUY  LOMBARDO  ORCHESTRA 

Louis  Ciccotto 

Lebert  Lombardo 


[Radio  Transcript] 

WHO  WAS  MARX 
SQUARE 
NAMED  AFTER? 


Radio  Budapest  recently  sent  reporters  to  Marx 
Square  to  ask  passers-by  who  Karl  Marx  was.  This 
transcript,  taken  from  the  broadcast  of  the  inter' 
views  on  the  comedy  program  May  Cabaret,  was 
published  in  the  December  issue  of  Index  on 
Censorship. 


RADIO  BUDAPEST:  Who  was  Karl  Marx? 

ANSWER:  Oh,  don't  ask  me  such  things. 

RB:  Not  even  a  few  words? 

ANSWER:  I'd  rather  not,  all  right? 

RB:  Why  not? 

ANSWER:  The  truth  is,  I  have  no  time  to  study 

such  things. 

RB:  But  surely  you  must  have  heard  something 

about  him  in  school? 

ANSWER:  I  was  absent  a  lot. 

ANOTHER  VOICE:  He  was  a  Soviet  philosopher; 

Engels  was  his  friend.  Well,  what  else  can  I  say? 

He  died  at  an  old  age. 

A  FEMALE  VOICE:  Oi  course,  a  politician.  And 

he  was...  you  know,   he   translated  Lenin's 

works  intM  I  [ungarian. 

AN  '  I  MAI  I    V<  )K  I  :   It   was  mandatory  to 


study  him,  so  that  we  would  know. 
RB:  Then  how  about  a  few  words? 
THE  SAME  WOMAN:  Come  on  now,  don't  make 
me  take  an  exam  about  my  eighth-grade  studies. 
He  was  German,  he  was  a  politician,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  executed. 
RB:  Who  was  Marx  Square  named  after? 
A  VERY  OLD  FEMALE  VOICE:  Well,  wasn't  he  that 
great  German  philosopher?  No?  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin?  No? 

[The  radio  reporters  then  went  to  Engels  Square.] 
RB:  Do  you  know  who  Engels  Square  was  named 
after? 

PASSER-BY:  After  Engels. 
RB:  And  who  was  Engels? 
ANSWER:  He  was  an  Englishman  and  he  screwed 
around  with  communism. 

RB:  Do  you  know  who  Engels  Square  was  named 
after? 

AN  OLDER  FEMALE  VOICE:  I  don't  know.  I'm  not 
from  Budapest.  I^don't  know. 
A  MALE  VOICE:'  Well,    let's   see.    Engels,    a 
revolutionary? 

RB:  And  do  you  remember  his  first  name? 
ANSWER:  Engels,  Engels .  .  .  Marx  Engels.  Marx, 
wasn't  it? 

ANOTHER  VOICE:  One  of  his  names  was  Marx, 
the  other  Engels? 
ANOTHER  VOICE:  That's  it. 
RB:  Where  did  Engels  live? 
A  FEMALE  VOICE:  Where  did  he  live?  you  ask. 
Well,    he    lived   in   Leningrad;   that's   to   say, 
Moscow. 

RB:  Could  you  tell  me  who  Marx  Square  was 
named  after? 

THE  SAME  VOICE:  Karl  Marx. 
RB:  Where  did  he  live? 

THE  SAME  VOICE:  Well,  partly,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  That's  where  he  studied 
for  a  while,  and  then  I  think  he  also  spent  some 
time  in  Hungary.  I  wouldn't  know  exactly. 
RB:  Do  you  know  who  Marx  Square  was  named 
after? 

SEVERAL  VOICES:  No,  we  come  from  Szeged.  We 
are  from  Szeged,  so  we  don't  know. 
RB:  Do  you  know  who  Engels  Square  was  named 
after? 

MALE  VOICE:  No. 
RB:  And  Marx  Square? 
THE  SAME  VOICE:  I  don't  know  that  either. 
A  FEMALE  VOICE:  I  don't  remember  that  school 
stuff  anymore. 

A  MALE  VOICE:  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  Engels 
was  originally  a  German. 
RB:  And  his  first  name? 

THE  SAME  VOICE:  Karl,  wasn't  it?  Wasn't  it  Kar- 
oly?  Or  was  Marx  called  Karoly?  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know.  It's  not  important  either.  At  the 
seminary  they  just  kept  referring  to  him  as  Eng- 
els, because  once  he  was  mandatory. 
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Get  three  of  the  most  important  books 
of  the  century  at  one  sensational  low  price. 

Just  $11.95.  Save  $90.00! 


(with  Trial  Membership) 


Discover  Fernand 
Braudel's  World  of  15th- 
to  18th-century  Civiliza- 
tion and  Capitalism. 

It  is  rare  that  an  author 
captures  the  minds  and  im- 
aginations of  thinking  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world. 
But  fernand  Braudel,  the 
renowned  historian  and 
author,  has  done  just  that. 

His  magnificent  three- 
volume  social  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  world 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  Industrial  Revolution 
is  truly  a  masterpiece  of 
historical  literature. 

And  now  you  can  get  all 
three  of  these  fascinating 
books  for  only  $1 1.95,  in- 
stead of  the  combined 
$101.95  publisher's  list 
price,  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  sensational  Intro- 
ductory Offer. 

The  Structures  of 
Everyday  Life  starts  the 
series  by  examining  the 
day-to-day  experiences  of 
real  people,  while  focusing 


on  the  growth  of  towns  as 
the  hubs  of  social  and 
economic  development. 
Everything  from  food  to 
family  structure  is  de- 
scribed in  all  the  richness 
and  detail  of  everyday  life. 
Publisher's  Price:  $31.95. 

The  Wheels  of  Com- 
merce gives  unique  in- 
sights into  the  markets 
and  exchanges  that,  from 
the  start,  have  been  the 
real  motors  of  change. 
You'll  see  the  emergence 
of  the  economic  world  as 
we  know  it  today  through 
the  specificity  and  imagi- 
native power  that  are 
Braudel's  hallmark. 
Publisher's  Price:  $35.00. 

The  Perspective  of 
the  World  completes  the 
trilogy  by  charting  the 
growth  of  the  world  econ- 
omy from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  century.  You'll  see 


the  factory  workers.  You'll 
hear  the  bustle  of  the 
market.  You'll  feel  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  wealth.  It's  an 
unforgettable  experience. 
Publisher's  Price:  $35.00. 

Join  the  Club  now  and 
you'll  save  over  85%  on 
these  award-winning, 
lavishly  illustrated  books. 
But  the  savings  don't  stop 
there.  Our  Members  get  an 
average  of  33%  off  pub- 
lishers' list  prices  on  all 
books  purchased  from 
HBC. 

So  send  in  the  coupon 
today  and  start  saving 
right  away  on  the  greatest 
books  in  history! 

Take  advantage  of  these 
great  member  benefits. 

A  membership  account 
will  be  opened  for  you  to 
which  your  purchases  will 
be  charged.  You  need  take 


only  four  more  selections 
during  the  next  two  years, 
always  at  the  low  Members 
Price.  Once  you  have  com- 
pleted your  initial  member- 
ship, you  can  qualify  for 
additional  savings  through 
Bonus  Books  that  you  can 
select  from  our  entire  list. 

Every  few  weeks  (14 
times  a  year),  you  will  re- 
ceive our  Review  and  a 
dated  reply  card.  If  you 
want  the  Editors'  Choice, 
do  nothing— the  book  will 
come  automatically.  If  you 
want  another  book  or  no 
book  at  all,  return  the  card 
by  the  date  specified. 
(Book  shipments  will  be 
charged  to  your  account  at 
low  Members'  Prices,  plus 
postage  and  packing.) 

If  you  should  receive  an 
unwanted  book  because 
you  had  less  than  10  days 
to  decide,  you  may  return 
it  and  pay  nothing.  We 
guarantee  postage. 
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Bravos  for  Braudel! 

Braudel  deserves  a  Nobel  Prize.  .  .great 
riginality,  a  masterpiece." 

— J.H.  Plumb,  The  Washington  Post 


The  remarkable  thing  about  this  work  is  its 
tombination  of  illustrative  detail— visual, 
oo.  .  .with  an  entirely  unusual  breadth  of  time 
nd  space. 

-William  H.  McNeill,  The  new  Republic 


"It  is  hard  and,  for  that  matter,  quite  inap- 
■ropriate  to  restrain  one's  enthusiasm  (for 
raudel).  Mis  books  are  wonderful.'' 

—John  Kenneth  Qalbraith 
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The  History  Book  Club 

Dept.  N,  40  Guernsey  Street,  Box  790,  Stamford.  CT  06904-0790 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send  me  The  Structures  of  Everyday 
Life,  The  Wheels  of  Commerce  and  The  Perspective  of  the  World  by  Fernand 
Braudel  (Set  *2626). 

Bill  the  set  at  $1 1.95,  plus  postage  and  packing.  I  may  return  the  books 
within  three  weeks  at  your  expense  and  owe  nothing.  Or,  I  will  buy  four  more 
selections  within  the  next  two  years,  not  including  my  choices  above. 
Membership  is  cancellable  anytime  thereafter.  All  Club  purchases  are  at  the 
low  Members'  Prices,  and  a  postage-and-packing  fee  is  added  to  all 
shipments.  HV03BR 
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From  Desert  Island  Biff,  a  collection  of  cartoons  by  Chris  Garratt  and  Mick  Kidd,  published  by  Corgi  Books  in  London. 
Biff  cartoons  appear  regularly  in  the  Guardian  and  Spin  magazine. 


[Memoir] 

ARE  YOU  BITCH 
ENOUGH? 


From  Are  You  Tough  Enough?,  by  Anne  Burford 
with  John  Greenya,  published  this  month  by 
McGraw-Hill.  Burford  served  as  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  from  1981 
until  March  1983,  when  she  resigned  after  it  was 
learned  that  members  of  her  staff  had  had  improper 
dealings  with  corporations  that  were  the  subject  of 
EPA  actions.  Rita  Lavelle,  whom  Burford  had  hired 
to  administer  the  agency's  toxic  waste  dump  clean- 
up program,  was  convicted  in  1 983  of  perjury  and 
obstructing  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
scandal. 


W, 


hen  I  first  saw  Rita  Lavelle,  I  was  not  fa- 
vorably impressed.  That  may  sound  cruel,  but  it 
is  the  truth.  The  woman  does  not  make  a  favor- 
able impression.  She  is  overweight,  an  unnatu- 
ral blonde,  and  her  appearance  is  blowsy. 

On  the  plus  side,  and  offsetting  her  lack  of 
managerial  experience,  she  did  seem  to  have 
fairly  wide  experience  within  Aerojet  General. 
According  to  her  representations,  within  that 
very  diversified  company  she  had  not  worked  for 
any  one  division  but  rather  had  performed  pub- 
lic relations  tasks  for  the  various  segments.  ...  I 
liked  tl  liked  the  idea  that  she  would  be 

bringi      public  relations  awareness  to  a  program 
that  pe  net  ded  to  be  informed  about. 


For  the  most  part,  however,  and  using  hind- 
sight, I  have  to  say  that  I  just  didn't  care  about 
the  prospect  of  hiring  Rita  Lavelle.  Or,  to  put  it 
in  a  way  that  sounds  less  callous,  I  felt  that  she 
couldn't  do  any  harm.  So  much  for  prescience. 

At  the  time,  I  didn't  think  she  was  as  dumb  as 
she  turned  out  to  be.  And  I  didn't  perceive  how 
recalcitrant  she  was  or  how  much  she  thought 
she  knew.  I  didn't  see  the  pitfalls  in  advancing 
someone  who  on  paper  lacked  the  credentials 
for  the  job.  I  felt  that  if  she  had  any  real  holes, 
we  could  fill  them. 

I  was  tired  of  looking,  and  the  White  House 
seemed  to  want  her  in  the  job.  As  for  the 
strength  and  importance  of  her  White  House 
contacts,  all  I  knew  was  that  she  obviously  had 
them,  or  we  wouldn't  be  talking  to  her  again. 
She  was  the  only  person  sent  over  by  the  White 
House  whom  we  were  asked  to  reconsider  after 
refusing  initially. 

To  this  day,  it  isn't  clear  who  sent  her  back. 
She  claimed  a  great  friendship  with  Meese  (who 
swore  her  in),  and  she  knew  Deaver's  secretary 
very  well.  But  you  don't  come  out  bluntly  and 
say,  "Who  are  your  friends  over  there,  and  just 
how  important  are  they?"  We  did  know  that  she 
had  worked  for  the  Reagan  gubernatorial  team 
in  Sacramento  when  she  was  quite  young,  and 
that  she  had  improved  her  position  from  one  job 
to  another  over  several  years. 

The  problem  is  that  none  of  those  high-level 
contacts  turned  out  to  be  as  great  and  good 
friends  of  hers  as  Rita  led  us  to  believe. 

So  I  gave  in  and  agreed  to  hire  Rita  Lavelle. 
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[Manifesto] 

GANDHI  IN 
THE  WEST  BANK 


From  "NonViolent  Resistance:  A  Strategy  for  the 
Occupied  Territories, "  by  Mubarak  E.  Awad,  in 
Nonviolent  Struggle  in  the  Middle  East,  a  book- 
let published  by  New  Society  Publishers  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Awad  is  director  of  the  Palestine  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Nonviolence  in  Jerusalem.  His  es- 
say first  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Palestine 
Studies. 


T 


he  most  effective  strategy  for  Palestinians 
living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  today  is  one 
of  nonviolence.  This  strategy  would  not  dictate 
the  methods  open  to  Palestinians  living  else- 
where. Nor  does  it  constitute  a  rejection  of 
armed  struggle:  the  struggle  may  become  vio- 
lent at  a  later  stage.  Simply  put,  my  thesis  is 
that  at  this  particular  time,  and  with  regard 
only  to  the  1.3  million  Palestinians  living  under 
Israeli  occupation,  nonviolent  action  is  the  best 
way  to  obstruct  the  policy  of  "Judaization." 

This  kind  of  struggle  would  utilize  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  the  resources  of  Palestinians 
living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  would 
offer  all  sectors  of  Palestinian  society  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  actively  in  the  struggle.  It 
would  neutralize  much  of  the  destructive  power 
of  the  Israeli  war  machine  and  would  enlist  in 
our  service,  or  at  least  neutralize,  important 
sectors  of  Israeli  society.  Such  a  strategy  would 
increase  international  attention  to  our  cause  by 
revealing  the  racist  and  expansionist  nature  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  Moreover,  it  would 
deny  Israel  the  justification  that  it  was  acting  to 
protect  its  "security."  And  it  would  remove  the 
irrational  fear  of  "Arab  violence"  that  cements 
Israeli  society  together. 

There  are  no  immediate  prospects  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  occupied  territories.  The  military 
branches  of  the  PLO  are  currently  incapable  of 
liberating  these  areas  by  force,  and  the  Arab 
governments  do  not  seem  interested  in  entering 
into  a  military  confrontation  with  Israel  over 
this  issue.  Under  these  conditions,  any  attempt 
to  delay  or  obstruct  Judaization  must  come  from 
those  Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories. 

The  nonviolent  approach  is  based  on  certain 
assumptions.  First,  nonviolent  struggle  is  a  seri- 
ous struggle,  nothing  short  of  war.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  enemy  will  be  nonviolent. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  expect  to  make 
great  sacrifices.  There  will  be  many  martyrs, 
and  Palestinians  will  suffer  losses  in  terms  of 
their  jobs  and  possessions. 

Second,  nonviolent  struggle  is  not  negative 


or  passive.  It  is  active  and  affirmative.  It  is  a 
form  of  mobile  warfare  that  requires  special 
training  and  a  high  degree  of  organization  and 
discipline. 

The  Israeli  soldier  is  a  human  being,  not  a 
beast  devoid  of  conscience  and  feeling.  While 
he  has  the  potential  for  evil  and  oppression,  like 
any  other  person,  he  has  an  understanding  of 
right  and  wrong  to  which  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
peal. Similarly,  he  can  be  demoralized.  He 
needs  reasonable  justifications  for  his  actions. 
The  Israeli  government  is  also  sensitive  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  needs 
international  support  and  aid,  and  has  an  image 
it  wishes  to  project. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  more  assurance  that  a 
nonviolent  struggle  will  be  victorious  than 
there  is  that  an  armed  struggle  will  achieve  its 
end.  Victory  and  success  in  a  nonviolent  strug- 
gle cannot  be  measured  by  easily  observable, 
objective  criteria.  Even  so,  there  are  tactics 
that  have  been  employed  successfully. 


[Chart] 

A  CHANGE  OF  RACE 

From  The  Apartheid  Handbook:  A  Guide 

:  to 

South  Africa's  Everyday  Racial  Policies,  by  Rog- 

er Omond,  published  by  Penguin  Books.  \Jnden 

■  the 

Population  Registration  Act  of  1 950,  the  South  Af- 

rican government  officially  classifies  the  race  of 

ev- 

ery  citizen.  These  classifications  can  be  challenged  in 

the  courts  under  certain  circumstances.  In  1 984 

the 

government  reported  that  795  South  Africans  were 

reclassified  as  follows: 

"Colored"  to  white 

518 

White  to  Chinese 

2 

White  to  Indian 

1 

African  to  "colored" 

89 

"Colored"  to  African 

5 

White  to  "colored" 

14 

"Colored"  to  Chinese 

4 

Chinese  to  white 

7 

Malay  to  white 

3 

Indian  to  "colored" 

15 

"Colored"  to  Indian 

54 

Indian  to  Malay 

17 

African  to  other  Asian 

1 

African  to  Indian 

3 

Malay  to  Chinese 

1 

Other 

61 

Total 

795 
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Obstruction 

The  goals  of  the  occupation  authorities  are 
generally  different  from  those  of  the  occupied 
population.  This  is  most  clear  when  the  Israelis 
build  settlements,  open  roads,  and  confiscate 
land.  But  these  operations  can  be  obstructed 
and  even  prevented.  Palestinians  have  thrown 
themselves  in  front  of  bulldozers  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  out  their  functions. 
The  reader  may  consider  this  tactic  foolhardy, 
but  it  has,  in  fact,  often  been  extremely  success- 
ful. If  an  obstruction  is  violent  (if  protesters 
throw  stones,  for  example),  the  reaction  of  the 
authorities  will  also  be  violent.  Soldiers  will 
shoot,  claiming  self-defense.  New  forces  will  be 
called  in  to  "protect"  innocent  civilian  projects 
from  troublemakers. 

If  the  obstruction  is  nonviolent — if  the  pro- 
testers declare  that  they  are  merely  obstructing 
a  plan  that  is  detrimental  to  their  interests  and 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  injure  anyone — repres- 
sion will  still  follow  and  soldiers  will  still  shoot. 
But  the  situation  will  be  entirely  different.  Pal- 
estinians will  be  accepting  sacrifice,  and  even 


[Drawing] 

REFUGEE  LANDSCAPE 


cut  exhibit  of  drawings  by  Guatemalan  refugee 
Janet  Spritzler  Le- 
vin, an  art  the)  ipis  ings  from  children 
living  in  refugee  ca 


martyrdom,  as  the  price  of  holding  on  to  their 
land,  and  as  a  sign  of  their  love  for  the  land. 

This  message  will  be  clear  to  the  Israelis.  In 
such  a  case,  they  will  not  be  able  to  accuse  any- 
one of  anti-Semitism.  Neither  will  they  be  able 
to  use  the  excuse  of  "terrorism,"  or  to  claim  that 
the  disturbances  are  the  work  of  a  small,  hateful 
minority  of  troublemakers,  cowards,  and 
provocateurs.  All  these  myths  will  be  revealed 
for  the  lies  that  they  are. 

Refusal  to  Cooperate 

Israel  cannot  govern  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip  without  the  cooperation  of  the  sub- 
ject people.  Noncooperation  can  take  several 
forms.  The  following  examples  are  not  a  com- 
prehensive list: 

1.  Refusal  to  build  Israeli  settlements  or  roads 
or  work  on  any  other  "Judaization"  projects. 

2.  Refusal  to  work  in  Israeli  factories. 

3.  Refusal  to  carry  identification  cards. 

4.  Refusal  to  "appear,  when  summoned,  at  the 
offices  of  the  police,  the  civilian  administra- 
tion, or  the  military  government. 

5.  Refusal  to  sign  or  fill  out  any  forms  or  doc- 
uments printed  or  written  in  Hebrew. 

6.  Refusal  to  abide  by  house-arrest  orders,  re- 
strictions on  travel,  or  curfews. 

7.  Social  boycotts  of  collaborators. 

The  people's  greatest  enemy  and  the  authori- 
ties' most  powerful  weapon  is  fear.  Palestinians 
who  liberate  themselves  from  fear,  who  boldly 
accept  suffering  without  bitterness  or  striking 
back,  have  achieved  the  greatest  victory.  They 
have  conquered  themselves,  and  all  the  rest  is 
then  much  easier  to  accomplish. 


[News  Item] 

BEYOND  THE  CALL 


"Environmental  Hero  of  the  Year  Award, "  from 
the  October  issue  of  Not  Man  Apart,  a  newsletter 
published  by  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  environmen- 
tal group. 


A 


11  the  news  out  of  South  Africa  isn't  grim. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  Natal  Mercury,  a 
game  ranger  being  charged  by  a  black  rhinoceros 
refused  to  use  his  gun  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
gored  because  he  recognized  the  rhino  belonged 
to  an  endangered  species.  "I  watched  her  rush 
forward.  She  dropped  her  head,  and  I  knew  she 
was  going  to  hit  my  legs,"  said  Dave  Reynolds. 
The  rhino  slammed  Reynolds  to  the  ground, 
smashing  his  legs  and  tearing  open  his  right 
thigh.  Reynolds  is  still  recuperating  from  his 
wounds. 
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Sturdy,  Stackable  Natural 


Beechwi 


•  lilt 


Bookshelves 


At  a  price  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  plastic! 


Perfect  for  books, 
display  or  storage 

This  quality  shelving  system  is  made  of  natural 
European  beechwood.  A  hard  wood  tough  enough 
to  be  used  for  flooring  and  beautiful  enough  to 
be  used  for  fine  furniture.  Do  not  confuse  this  item 
with  "wood  tone"  or  plastic  imitations.  Our  low 
price  is  made  possible  by  volume  purchases,  not 
by  inferior  material. 

Sets  up  in  seconds. . . 
without  tools! 

No  tools,  screws  or  glue  required.  Just  take  it 
out  of  its  flat  carton,  fold  the  sides  out,  and  the 
shelves  practically  fall  into  place.  And,  natural 
beechwood  is  attractive. . .  even  unfinished.  So  the 
unit  can  be  used  immediately.  Of  course,  you  can 
also  stain,  varnish,  or  paint  them  if  you  prefer. 


1.  Open  hinged       2.  Lower  shelves 
sides.  into  place. 


3.  You're  done) 
Reedy  to  Inter- 
lock  and  sleek! 


List  Price 
$59.95 


NEWLOWPRICE 

NOW  ONLY 

AVAILABLE  BY  MAIL  ONLY 

Barnes  &  Noble 

Booksellers  Since  1873 

Dept  H230,  126  Fifth  Ave ,  NY,  NY  10011 

1066018.  Please  send  me sturdy  beechwood  shelf 

unit(s)  at  your  special  sale  price  of  $39  95  (plus  $6  95 
shipping  and  insurance,  per  unit).  NY.  and  N.J.  Residents. 
Please  add  sales  tax 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Charge  It   D  VISA 

Zip 
:  ■  AMEX            G  MC 

Account  # 

Exp. 

Signature 

30  Day  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Our  low  price  for  this  European  import  is  only  $39.95 
per  unit  (plus  S6.9S  shipping  and  insurance  per  unit) . . . 
probably  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  compar- 
able unit  in  plastic.  And  as  with  all  items  you  purchase 
by  mail  from  Barnes  &  Noble,  you  may  return  it  within 
30  days  for  a  full  refund  or  credit  to  your  charge  card. 


[Cartoon] 

ITALY'S  POST-MODERN  COMICS 


From  "Terre  Soffici"  (Soft  Earth),  a  comic  strip  by  Daniele  Brolli,  in  Frigidaire,  an- Italian  art  magazine.  Brolli  is  a 
member  of  Valvoline,  a  group  of  six  Bolognese  artists  whose  work  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  imagery  of  American  pop 
culture.  "Terre  Soffici"  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  wakes  up  in  the  year  3000. 


[Annotated  Script] 

ANATOMY  OF  A  PITCH 


From  "The  Ontology  of  the  Pitch, "  by  Lynda  Obst, 
in  the  October  issue  0/ California.  Obst  developed 
Flashdance  and  Clue  while  an  executive  at  Poly- 
gram Pictures.  She  is  currently  a  producer  at 
Paramount. 


Young  female  EXECUTIVE  in  Armani  suit,  fish- 
net stockings,  and  cowboy  boots  is  glancing  at 
the  trades  and  talking  on  the  phone  to  shrink, 
lover,  or  boss.  Her  office  is  lined  with  sports 
paraphernalia,  reflecting  the  general  gender  con- 
fusion in  Hollywood. 


1 

re 


jmiun  in  1  luuywuuu,. 

EXEC  (to  secretary  GIDGET):  Who's  next? 
(W.'KjET:  You  can't  cancel  these  guys.  They' 

downstairs. 
EXEC:  Bring  in  the  troops. 

Enter  troops.  Fleshing  out  the  creative  assem- 

one  JR.,  one  JR.  JR.  The  JR. 

ad  half  of  the  script  sent  bjf  the  agent 


as  a  writing  sample  for  this  pitch.  The  JR.  JR.  has 
read  all  of  it.  He  says  nothing. 

EXEC  Who  read  these  guys'  script?  Can  they 

write? 
JR.  EXEC:  They  did  Hollywood  High  for  Lorimar, 

Cheap  Thrills  for  Kings  Road,  and  Trust  Me 

for  Guber/Peters. 
EXEC:  I've  never  heard  of  any  of  those  movies. 
JR.  EXEC:  That's  because  none  of  them  has  been 

made.  But  they  just  did  a  rewrite  for  Grazer 

and  they're  fast. 
EXEC:  Good.   That  means  they'll  pitch  fast. 

Bring  'em  up. 

Cut  to  your  classic  comedy  team:  two  writers 
and  a  PRODUCER.'  The  writers,  PHIL  and  BILL, 

I .  A  writer  should  bring  a  producer  to  a  pitch  meeting  if  it 
is  necessary  for  social  savvy  and  political  leverage.  Some 
producers  are  irresistible  to  some  studio  executives.  The 
wnter  should  know  this,  and  not  bring  the  wrong  producer 
to  the  wrong  studio.  Classically,  producers  "wind  up," 
that  is,  prep  the  group  for  the  right  mood.  The  writers  do 
the  "pitch" — the  actual  telling  of  the  story.  Producers 
should  try  to  navigate  the  meeting  for  the  writers,  but  they 
cannot  control  it  completely,  The  real  control  is  always 
with  the  buyer — on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
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dress  in  50 Is,  college  or  Lakers  T-shirts,  well- 
worn  sneakers.  BILL  sports  a  baseball  cap.  (This 
is  good  at  some  studios  for  small  talk. )  The  PRO- 
DUCER is  easy  to  pick  out:  he's  dressed  like  a 
cross  between  Miami  Beach  and  Miami  Vice, 
and  the  resemblance  doesn't  end  there. 

GIDGET:  Can  I  get  you  something  to  drink? 
PHIL:  Perrier? 
BILL:  Ramlosa? 
PROD:  Pellegrino? 

GIDGET  distributes  Evian  water  all  around.  Ev- 
eryone looks  pleased.  PRODUCER  whips  out 
Emergen-C  pack,  tears  it  open,  and  fizzles  it 
into  his  glass. 

PROD:  Ever  since  I've  been  going  to  AA  I've 
been  hooked  on  this  stuff. 

The  writers  shift  awkwardly  in  their  seats  hoping 
the  PRODUCER  will  get  them  through  this  crucial 
small-talk  section  of  the  pitch. 

PROD  (to  EXEC):  So .  .  .  How's  your  divorce? 
EXEC:  It's  fabulous.  I  got  the  Nautilus  equip- 
ment, so  I'm  in  good  shape.  And  yours? 

Now  that  they've  touched  on  the  intimate  as- 
pects of  both  their  lives,  the  PRODUCER  must  ex- 
ecute the  critical  segue  into  the  pitch. 

PROD:  I  still  have  my  wheels — and  that's  all  I 
need  in  this  town.  In  fact,  that's  how  I  got 
this  idea.2  I.  am  driving  down  PCH  in  my 
new  Ferrari  at  2:00  A.M. . .  .  And  I'm  riding 
high . . .  All  of  a  sudden,  I  realize  the  car  is 
my  date .  . .  I'm  bummed  because  I  can't 
bring  her  upstairs.  It's  then  I  realize  my  fan- 
tasy. A  Ferrari  that  turns  into  a  woman.  Car 
by  day,  woman  by  night.  I  call  it  Hard  Drivin 
Woman.  (He  looks  at  EXEC.)  That's  why  I 
brought  it  to  you — it's  right  up  your  alley. 
It's  a  cross  between  10  and  Splash,  with  a 
touch  of  M;y  Mother  the  Car.  I  see  two  videos 
already. 3 

Everyone  is  stunned.  EXEC  reaches  for  Evian 
and  lights  up  a  Camel. 

EXEC:  Have  you  got  the  story  worked  out? 

2.  The  windup.  There  are  two  general  kinds.  One  is  the 
first-person- fake,  a  media-related  quasi-intimate  anec- 
dote, a  version  of  which  is  used  here.  The  second  is  the  so- 
called  true  story,  the  true-to-life  incident  that  inspired  the 
story.  This  is  vital  in  television,  and  useless  in  movies,  but 
few  buyers  know  it. 

3.  The  peak  of  the  windup,  and  the  test  of  a  truly  gifted 
pitcher,  is  the  presentation  of  the  high-concept  "miniatur- 
ization" of  the  idea.  This  must  be  done  succinctly — as  in 
its  seminal  influence,  the  TV  Guide  log  line.  The  tag  line 
of  the  windup  occurs  when  the  producer  (usually)  com- 
bines the  names  of  past  hits  to  form  genetically  engineered 
new  movie  ideas.  This  is  a  neat  trick.  It  is  preferable  that 
only  two  movies  be  hybridized — the  three  here  are  too 
much. 


Writers  respond  to  this  moment  of  pressure  by 
speaking  simultaneously. 

BILL:  Phil,  why  don't  you  start? 

PHIL:  Bill,  why  don't  you  start? 

BILL:  I  don't  really  have  this  down  yet.  I  mean, 
it's  not  engraved  in  stone. .  .4 

PHIL  (interjects):  We're  not  married  to  it, 
but ...  we  open  with  a  Dream  Sequence . . . 

PROD  (interjects):  This  is  the  first  video. 

BILL:  In  it  we  see  NORMAN,5  a  nerdy,  twenty- 
five-year-old,  unfulfilled  dreamer,  fantasiz- 
ing a  parade  in  which  every  woman  he  has 
ever  desired  becomes  an  exquisite  car.  We 
see  that  NORMAN  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
make  his  fantasies  real.  He's  not  popular 
with  girls  and  he's  a  terrible  driver,  too. 

He's  planning  to  buy  a  Ferrari  tomorrow  to 
change  his  life. 

JR.  EXEC:  How  can  he  afford  the  Ferrari? 

BILL:  Inheritance. 

PHIL:  Life  savings. 

PROD:  Tax  refunds?6 

EXEC:  You  can  work  out  the  backstory  later. 

PHIL:  Then  one  day .  .  . 

PROD:  Here's  where  we  suspend  disbelief. . . 

PHIL:  So,  one  day  NORMAN  figures  out  that  no 
matter  how  wonderful  his  car  is,  it's  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  love  of  a  woman.  That  night 
NORMAN  pulls  into  his  garage,  goes  up  to 
his  bedroom,  and  there,  parked  on  his  bed, 
is  a  fully  equipped,  sleek,  dynamic  woman 
dressed  in  a  custom-colored,  candy-apple, 
metal-flake,  Ferrari-red  negligee.7 

JR.  EXEC:  How  did  it  turn  into  a  girl? 

BILL:  Fairy  godmother. 

PHIL:  Remote-control  garage  door  opener. 

PROD:  Special  effects?8 

EXEC:  You  can  work  out  the  device  later. 

PHIL:  Now,  NORMAN  runs  to  the  garage  and  the 

4.  These  are  some  of  the  cliches  habitually  given  as  ex- 
cuses for  half-baked,  shoddy  thinking. 

5.  Introduce  your  character  to  humanize  (read:  cast)  the 
pitch.  The  age  of  your  protagonist  is  critical.  The  part 
should  be  right  for  Anthony  Michael  Hall  (or  is  it  Michael 
Anthony  Hall?)  or  any  member  of  the  Brat  Pack.  Here, 
"nerdy"  is  used  because  it  is  an  easy  route  to  "character 
change."  Whatever  condition  you  choose  for  your  central 
character,  it  should  contain  within  it  the  seeds  of  his  evo- 
lution. This  is  the  crucial  "character  arc."  All  characters 
improve  their  lot,  unless  they  are  the  antagonists,  in  which 
case  they  get  theirs  in  a  big  scene  called  the  payoff. 

6.  Wrong.  Terrible  error  not  to  have  anticipated  this 
question  and  worked  out  a  mutual  answer  on  the  ride 
over.  The  )rs.  are  clever;  they  are  listening  carefully  and 
scoring  points  on  mechanical  details. 

7.  Hyperbole  is  an  excellent  device  for  suggesting  poten- 
tial ad  copy.  Used  sparingly,  it  can  help  executives  imag- 
ine the  poster. 

8.  Avoid  at  all  costs  internal  disagreement  on  central 
points. 
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car  is  gone!  He  runs  upstairs  and  realizes  it's 
true:  his  fantasy  car  has  become  his  fantasy 
woman. 

PROD:  This  is  our  second-act  crisis.9 

EXEC:  What  is  the  issue? 

PROD:  Does  he  go  for  the  car,  or  does  he  go  for 
the  girl? 

JR.  EXEC:  Sounds  like  Let's  Make  a  Deal. 

EXEC:  So,  what  does  he  do? 

PHIL:  He  picks  the  car. 

BILL:  He  picks  the  car. 

JR.  EXEC:  What's  his  motivation?10 

BILL:  He  has  to  get  to  work. 

PHIL:  Lack  of  emotional  maturity. 

PROD:  It's  a  coming-of-age  story. 

EXEC:  Coming-of-age  stories  are  over. 

PROD  (sweating):  It's  not  a  coming-of-age  story 
exactly.  What  I  mean  is,  it's  a  Bigger-than- 
Life,  Fish-out-of- Water,  Action- Adventure 
. . .  You  know,  like  Beverly  Hills  Cop." 

EXEC:  Perfect. 

PHIL:  So,  NORMAN  picks  the  car,  but  he  isn't 
happy.  It's  not  working  well.  He  tries  dili- 
gently to  fix  it  and  fails.  He  takes  it  to  the 
best  Italian  mechanic  in  L.A.,  who  keeps  it 
for  months.  NORMAN  goes  to  the  mechanic 
to  retrieve  her,  but  no  go.  The  mechanic 
bawls  him  out:  "What's  a  matta  with  you?  A 
high-performance  machine  like  this,  you 
ever  tune  her?  You  gotta  take  a  baby  like  this 
to  the  limit,  you  know,  torque  her  three, 
maybe  four  times  a  week  minimum,  to  keep 
her  happy.  She's  happy  now."'2 

9.  This  notion  of  the  second-act  crisis  is  relatively  new  in 
pitch  meetings,  dating  from  the  time  the  three-act  story 
structure,  borrowed  from  the  theater,  became  the  rave  in 
Hollywood.  In  it,  the  hero  is  in  desperate  shape — the  far- 
thest possible  distance  from  his  goals — at  the  second-act 
break. 

1 0.  The  all-important  motivation.  You  can  count  on  ar- 
guing about  motivation,  because  unbeknownst  to  you, 
every  person  at  the  pitch  meeting  is  a  closet  psychoanalyst. 
Each  of  these  experts  will  dazzle  you  with  his  ability  to 
debate  the  fine  points  of  any  motivation,  venal  or  other- 
wise. You  must  allow  the  geniuses  to  flex  their  intellectual 
muscle,  because  it's  through  this  process  that  they  begin  to 
possess  the  idea  as  their  own,  and  thus  want  to  buy  it.  You 
must  therefore  have  opinions  about  motivation,  but  be 
willing  to  give  them  up. 

1 1 .  Genre/tone  section  of  the  pitch.  Here,  a  potentially 
devastating  error  is  made  in  evaluating  the  studio's  cur- 
rent position  vis-a-vis  genres.  Read  your  studio  carefully 
before  going  in,  and  be  aware  of  possible  gluts  with  respect 
to  ideas  already  in  development.  This  producer  brilliantly 
ripostes  with  his  creation  of  a  compound  genre. 

12.  Don't  go  into  excruciating  detail  in  telling  the  plot. 
These  have  short  attention  spans,  and  they  hear 
stones  all  day  pie  they  turn  around  and  sell  your 

lo  han  i  Ittention  spans.  Tell  them  the 

rati*  i     >"  ats."  Do  tell  about  sub' 
plotsif\  ite  casting  like  Madonna,  Da- 

final  urnei 


JR.  EXEC;  Is  this  a  triangle? 

BILL:  Yes. 

PHIL:  No. 

PROD:  It's  a  beat,  a  subplot." 

EXEC:  I  get  the  general  picture  here.  What  kind 

of  casting  do  you  see? 
PROD:  Daryl  Hannah  and  I  have  been  looking 

for  something  to  do  together. M 
JR.  EXEC:  I  bet  you  have. 
EXEC:  Daryl  is  unavailable. 
PROD:  Anyway,  this  is  a  director's  picture.  Ivan 

Reitman  and  I  have  been  trading  phone  calls 

all  week." 
BILL:  And  now  we   come   to   the  emotional 

payoff. 

Phone  rings.  GIDGET  bops  into  office  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

GIDGET:  I  hate  to  interrupt,  but  Spielberg  is  on 
line  two. 

EXEC  bolts.  The  meeting  comes  to  an  abrupt 
standstill.  Awkward  silence  as  GIDGET  distrib- 
utes a  second  round  of  Evian  to  everyone.  EXEC 
returns. 

EXEC:  Well,  I  guess  we've  wrapped  it  up.  That 
was  terrific,  thank  you.  I  know  how  busy  you 
are.  I'll  call  you  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I 
think  this  is  very  fresh.  Let  me  speak  to  my 
people  and  get  back  to  you. l6 

13.  Beats.  Epistemologically,  this  is  a  curious  notion.  It 
has  something  to  do  with  the  rhythm  of  the  plot — those 
consecutive  moments  that  create  the  structural  underbelly 
of  the  story.  Beats  are  related  to  one  another  by  both  nar- 
rative and  emotional  causality.  A  subplot:  a  bunch  of 
beats  carried  by  an  actor  other  than  the  star. 

14-  Notes  on  casting.  Imagine  all  of  the  roles  in  your  sto- 
ry played  by  big  box-office  stars.  People  over  forty -five  do 
not  count  unless  the  story  is  a  "drama,"  and  then  only 
about  four  stars  count.  Know  which  stars  are  unattaina- 
ble and/ or  unavailable  to  save  yourself  from  looking  dop- 
ey. Under  no  circumstances  allow  a  pitch  to  hinge  on  the 
casting  of  one  particular  person.  This  is  the  easiest  route 
to  a  pass.  Also,  know  what  actors  your  studio  has  stand- 
ing deals  with  and  what  ideas  these  stars  are  looking  to 
develop.  The  studios  need  to  justify  the  astronomical  fees 
paid  to  keep  these  stars  off  the  market,  and  tend  to  gobble 
material  for  them  like  candy. 

15.  Most  meetings  have  a  wish-fulfillment  segment  devot- 
ed to  discussions  about  directors.  These  conversations  are 
generally  moot,  because  the  directors  the  studio  wants  to 
hire  don't  need  or  want  to  make  studio-developed  films. 
They  want  to  make  their  own  films. 

16.  How  to  read  the  meaning  of  "Let  me  speak  to  my 
people":  it's  not  a  good  sign,  but  not  necessarily  a  had 
one.  Maybe  she's  being  political,  or  maybe  she's  passing 
the  buck.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  she's  not  paying  at 
tention.  What's  clear  is  thai  she  can't  say  yes  by  herself, 
and  you  may  have  to  go  through  till  of  this  again  with  her 
/loss.   I  his  is  dull  news. 
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Four  Black  Men  (1985),  by  Leon  Golub,  from  a  show  of  his  work  this  month  at  the  Barbara  Gladstone  Gallery  in  New  York.  Four 
Black  Men  is  one  of  two  paintings  of  South  Africans  in  the  show. 


[Essay] 

THE  WHITE  BIRD 


From  The  Sense  of  Sight,  a  new  collection  of  es- 
says by  ]ohn  Berger,  to  be  published  this  month  by 
Pantheon.  Berger,  who  lives  in  France,  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  novels  and  volumes  of  art  criticism. 
The  collection  is  edited  by  Lloyd  Spencer. 


F 

JL  roi 


rom  time  to  time  I  have  been  invited  by  in- 
stitutions to  speak  about  aesthetics.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  considered  accepting  and  I  thought  of 
taking  with  me  a  bird  made  of  white  wood.  But 
I  didn't  go.  The  problem  is  that  you  can't  talk 
about  aesthetics  without  talking  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  hope  and  the  existence  of  evil.  During 
the  long  winters  the  peasants  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Haun  -Savoie  used  to  make  wooden  birds  to 
[  itchens  and  perhaps  also  in  their 
Friends  have  told  me  that  they  have 
lilar  birds,  made  according  to  the  same 
principle,  in  certain  regions  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Russia,  and  tl      Baltic  countries.  The  tradition 
may  be  more  wid 

The  principh    oi  the  '(instruction  of  these 


birds  is  simple  enough,  although  to  make  a  fine 
bird  demands  considerable  skill.  You  take  two 
bars  of  pine  wood,  about  six  inches  in  length,  a 
little  less  than  one  inch  in  height,  and  the  same 
in  width.  You  soak  them  in  water  so  that  the 
wood  has  the  maximum  pliability,  then  you 
carve  them.  One  piece  will  be  the  head  and 
body  with  a  fan  tail,  the  second  piece  will  repre- 
sent the  wings.  The  art  principally  concerns  the 
making  of  the  wings  and  tail  feathers.  The 
whole  block  of  each  wing  is  carved  according  to 
the  silhouette  of  a  single  feather.  Then  the 
block  is  sliced  into  thirteen  thin  layers  and 
these  are  gently  opened  out,  one  by  one,  to 
make  a  fan  shape.  The  two  pieces  of  wood  are 
joined  together  to  form  a  cross  and  the  bird  is 
complete.  No  glue  is  used  and  there  is  only  one 
nail  where  the  two  pieces  of  wood  cross.  Very 
light,  weighing  only  two  or  three  ounces,  the 
birds  are  usually  hung  on  a  thread  from  a  man- 
telpiece or  overhanging  beam  so  that  they  move 
with  the  air  currents. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  one  of  these 
birds  to  a  Van  Gogh  self-portrait  or  a  Rembrandt 
crucifixion.  They  are  simple,  homemade  ob- 
jects, worked  according  to  a  traditional  pattern. 
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Yet,  by  their  very  simplicity,  they  allow  one  to 
categorize  the  qualities  that  make  them  pleasing 
and  mysterious  to  everyone  who  sees  them. 

First,  there  is  a  figurative  representation — 
one  is  looking  at  a  bird,  more  precisely  a  dove, 
apparently  hanging  in  midair.  Thus,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  surrounding  world  of  nature. 
Second,  the  choice  of  subject  (a  flying  bird)  and 
the  context  in  which  it  is  placed  (indoors, 
where  live  birds  are  unlikely)  render  the  object 
symbolic.  This  primary  symbolism  then  joins  a 
more  general,  cultural  one.  Birds,  and  doves  in 
particular,  have  been  credited  with  symbolic 
meanings  in  a  wide  variety  of  cultures. 

Third,  there  is  a  respect  for  the  material  used. 
The  wood  has  been  fashioned  according  to  its 
qualities  of  lightness,  pliability,  and  texture. 
Looking  at  it,  one  is  surprised  by  how  well  wood 
becomes  bird.  Fourth,  there  is  a  formal  unity 
and  economy.  Despite  the  object's  apparent 
complexity,  the  grammar  of  its  making  is  sim- 
ple, even  austere.  Its  richness  is  a  result  of  rep- 
etitions which  are  also  variations.  Fifth,  this 
man-made  object  provokes  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment: how  on  earth  was  it  made?  I  have  given 
rough  indications  above,  but  anyone  unfamiliar 
with  the  technique  wants  to  take  the  dove  in 
his  hands  and  examine  it  closely  to  discover  the 
secret  that  lies  behind  its  making. 

These  qualities,  when  perceived  as  a  whole, 
provoke  at  least  a  momentary  sense  of  being  be- 
fore a  mystery.  One  is  looking  at  a  piece  of 
wood  that  has  become  a  bird.  One  is  looking  at 
a  bird  that  is  somehow  more  than  a  bird.  One  is 
looking  at  something  that  has  been  worked 
with  a  mysterious  skill  and  a  kind  of  love. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  isolate  the  qualities  of 
the  white  bird  that  provoke  an  aesthetic  emo- 
tion. (The  word  "emotion,"  although  desig- 
nating a  motion  of  the  heart  and  of  the  imag- 
ination, is  somewhat  confusing,  for  we  are 
considering  an  emotion  that  has  little  to  do 
with  the  others  we  experience,  notably  because 
the  self  here  is  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  abey- 
ance.) Yet  my  definitions  beg  the  essential 
question.  They  reduce  aesthetics  to  art.  They 
say  nothing  about  the  relation  between  art  and 
nature,  art  and  the  world. 

Before  a  mountain,  a  desert  just  after  the  sun 
has  gone  down,  or  a  fruit  tree,  one  can  also  ex- 
perience aesthetic  emotion.  Consequently,  we 
are  forced  to  begin  again- — not  this  time  with 
a  man-made  object  but  with  the  nature  into 
which  we  are  bom. 

Urban  living  has  always  tended  to  produce  a 
sentimental  view  of  nature.  Nature  is  thought 
of  as  a  garden,  or  a  view  framed  by  a  window,  or 
an  arena  of  freedom.  Peasants,  sailors,  nomads 
have  known  better.  Nature  is  energy  and  strug- 
gle. It  is  what  exists  without  any  promise.  If  it 


can  be  thought  of  by  man  as  an  arena,  a  set- 
ting, it  has  to  be  thought  of  as  one  which  lends 
itself  as  much  to  evil  as  to  good.  Its  energy  is 
fearsomely  indifferent.  The  first  necessity  of  life 
is  shelter.  Shelter  against  nature.  The  first  pray- 
er is  for  protection.  The  first  sign  of  life  is  pain. 
If  the  Creation  was  purposeful,  its  purpose  is  a 
hidden  one  which  can  only  be  discovered  in- 
tangibly within  signs,  never  by  the  evidence  of 
what  happens. 

It  is  within  this  bleak  natural  context  that 
beauty  is  encountered,  and  the  encounter  is  by 
its  nature  sudden  and  unpredictable.  The  gale 
blows  itself  out,  the  sea  changes  from  the  color 
of  gray  shit  to  aquamarine.  Under  the  fallen 
boulder  of  an  avalanche  a  flower  grows.  Over 
the  shantytown  the  moon  rises.  I  offer  dramatic 
examples  so  as  to  insist  upon  the  bleakness  of 
the  context.  Reflect  upon  more  everyday  exam- 


[Poem] 

PREPARATION 


B}i  Czeslaw  Milosz-  From  Unattainable  Earth,  a 
collection  of  his  poems  that  will  be  published  this 
spring  by  Ecco  Press.  This  poem  first  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 


Still  one  more  year  of  preparation 

Tomorrow  at  the  latest  I'll  start  working  on  a  great 

book 
In  which  my  century  will  appear  as  it  really  was. 
The  sun  will  rise  over  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Springs  and  autumns  will  unerringly  return, 
In  a  wet  thicket  a  thrush  will  build  his  nest  lined  with 

clay 
And  foxes  will  learn  their  foxy  natures. 

And  that  will  be  the  subject,  with  addenda.  Also: 

armies 
Running  across  frozen  plains,  shouting  a  curse 
In  a  many-voiced  chorus;  the  cannon  of  a  tank 
Growing  immense  at  the  corner  of  a  street;  the  ride  at 

dusk 
Into  a  camp  with  watchtowers  and  barbed  wire. 

No,  it  won't  happen  tomorrow.  In  five  or  ten  years. 

I  still  think  too  much  about  the  mothers 

And  ask  what  is  man  born  of  woman. 

He  curls  himself  up  and  protects  his  head 

While  he  is  kicked  by  heavy  boots;  on  fire  and 

running, 
He  burns  with  bright  flame;  a  bulldozer  sweeps  him 

into  a  clay  pit. 
Her  child.  Embracing  a  teddy  bear.  Conceived  in 

ecstasy. 

I  haven't  learned  yet  to  speak  as  I  should,  calmly. 
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From  25  Years  of  Space  Photography,  an  exhibit  at  New  York's  IBM  Gallery  of  Science  and  Art.  This  Seasat  radar  image  depicts  the  topogrt 
of  the  oceans'  surface,  which,  Seasat  revealed,  mirrors  that  of  the  sea  floor. 


pies.  However  it  is  encountered,  beauty  is  al- 
ways an  exception,  always  in  despite  of.  This  is 
why  it  moves  us. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  origin  of  the  way  we 
are  moved  by  natural  beauty  was  functional. 
Flowers  are  a  promise  of  fertility,  a  sunset  is  a 
reminder  of  fire  and  warmth,  moonlight  makes 
the  night  iess  dark,  the  bright  colors  of  a  bird's 
plumage  are  (atavistically  even  for  us)  a  sexual 
stimulus.  Yet  such  an  argument  is  too  reduc- 
tionist, I  believe.  Snow  is  useless.  A  butterfly 
offers  us  very  little. 

Of  course  the  range  of  what  a  given  commu- 
nity finds  beautiful  in  nature  will  depend  upon 
its  means  of  survival,  its  economy,  its  geogra- 
phy. What  Eskimos  find  beautiful  is  unlikely  to 
be  the  same  as  what  the  Ashanti  found  beauti- 
ful. Within  modern  class  societies  there  are 
complex  ideological  determinations:  we  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  British  ruling  class  in  the 
eighteenth  century  disliked  the  sight  of  the  sea. 
Equally,  the  social  use  to  which  an  aesthetic 
emotion  may  be  put  changes  according  to  the 
historical  moment:  the  silhouette  of  a  mountain 
can  represent  the  home  of  the  dead  or  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  initiative  of  the  living. 

Yet  there  seem  to  be  certain  constants  which 
all  cultures  have  found  "beautiful":  among 
them,  certain  flowers,  trees,  forms  of  rock, 
birds,  animals,  the  moon,  running  water.  .  . 

One  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  coinci- 
dence. The  evolution  of  natural  forms  and  the 
evolution  of  human  perception  have  (.nun  ided 
to  produc  e  the  phenomenon  <if  ;i  potential  rec- 
ognition: what  is  and  what  we  can  set-  (and  by 

ing  also  feel)  sometimes  meet  .it   ;i  point   ol 


affirmation.  This  point,  this  coincidence,  is 
two-faced:  what  has  been  seen  is  recognized  and 
affirmed  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  seer  is  af- 
firmed by  what  he  sees.  For  a  brief  moment  one 
finds  oneself — without  the  pretensions  of  a  cre- 
ator— in  the  position  of  God  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  .  .  .  And  he  saw  that  it  was  good. 
The  aesthetic  emotion  before  nature  derives,  I 
believe,  from  this  double  affirmation. 

Yet  we  do  not  live  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. We  live — if  one  follows  the  biblical  se- 
quence of  events — after  the  Fall.  In  any  case, 
we  live  in  a  world  of  suffering  in  which  evil  is 
rampant,  a  world  whose  events  do  not  confirm 
our  Being,  a  world  that  has  to  be  resisted.  It  is  in 
this  situation  that  the  aesthetic  moment  offers 
hope.  That  we  find  a  crystal  or  a  poppy  beauti- 
ful means  that  we  are  less  alone,  that  we  are 
more  deeply  inserted  into  existence  than  the 
course  of  a  single  life  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
I  try  to  describe  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
experience  in  question;  my  starting  point  is 
phenomenological,  not  deductive;  its  form, 
perceived  as  such,  becomes  a  message  that  one 
receives  but  cannot  translate  because,  in  it,  all 
is  instantaneous.  For  an  instant,  the  energy  of 
one's  perception  becomes  inseparable  from  the 
energy  of  the  Creation. 

The  aesthetic  emotion  we  feel  before  a  man- 
made  object — such  as  the  white  bird  with 
which  I  started — is  a  derivative  of  the  emotion 
we  feel  before  nature.  The  white  bird  is  an  at- 
tempt to  translate  a  message  received  from  a 
real  bird.  All  the  languages  of  art  have  been  de- 
veloped as  attempts  to  transform  the  instanta- 
neous into  the  permanent.   Art  supposes  thai 
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beauty  is  not  an  exception — is  not  in  despite 
of — but  is  the  basis  for  an  order. 

Several  years  ago,  when  considering  the  his- 
torical face  of  art,  I  wrote  that  I  judged  a  work 
according  to  whether  or  not  it  helped  men  in 
the  modern  world  claim  their  social  rights.  I 
hold  to  that.  Art's  other,  transcendental  face 
raises  the  question  of  man's  ontological  right. 

The  notion  that  art  is  the  mirror  of  nature  is 
one  that  appeals  only  in  periods  of  skepticism. 
Art  does  not  imitate  nature,  it  imitates  a  cre- 
ation, sometimes  to  propose  an  alternative 
world,  sometimes  simply  to  amplify,  to  confirm, 
to  make  social  the  brief  hope  offered  by  nature. 
Art  is  an  organized  response  to  what  nature  al- 
lows us  to  glimpse  occasionally.  Art  sets  out  to 
transform  the  potential  recognition  into  an  un- 
ceasing one.  It  proclaims  man  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  surer  reply .  .  .  the  transcendental  face 
of  art  is  always  a  form  of  prayer. 

The  white  wooden  bird  is  wafted  by  the  warm 
air  rising  from  the  stove  in  the  kitchen  where 
the  neighbors  are  drinking.  Outside,  in  minus 
25°C,  the  real  birds  are  freezing  to  death! 


[Essay! 

ODE  TO  AN  ORANGE 


''Wanting  an  Orange, "  by  Larry  Woiwode,  from 
the  Winter  J  984  issue  of  the  Paris  Review. 
Woiwode' s  most  recent  novel  is  Poppa  John,  pub- 
lished by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 
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h,  those  oranges  arriving  in  the  midst  of 
the  North  Dakota  winters  of  the  forties — the 
mere  color  of  them,  carried  through  the  door  in 
a  net  bag  or  a  crate  from  out  of  the  white  winter 
landscape.  Their  appearance  was  enough  to  set 
my  brother  and  me  to  thinking  that  it  might  be 
about  time  to  develop  an  illness,  which  was  the 
surest  way  of  receiving  a  steady  supply  of  them. 
"Mom,  we  think  we're  getting  a  cold." 
"Wei  You  mean,  you  two  want  an  orange?" 
This  was  difficult  for  us  to  answer  or  dispute; 
the  matter  seemed  moved  beyond  our  mere 
wanting. 

"If  you  want  an  orange,"  she  would  say,  "why 
don't  you  ask  for  one?" 
"We  want  an  orange." 
"  'We'  again.  'We  want  an  orange.'  " 
""May  we  have  an  orange,  please." 
"That's  the  way  you  know  I  like  you  to  ask  for 
one.  Now,  why  don't  each  of  you  ask  for  one  in 
that  same  way,  but  separately?" 

"Mom .  .  ."  And  so  on.  There  was  no  depth 
of  degradation  that  we  wouldn't  descend  to  in 


order  to  get  one.  If  the  oranges  hadn't  wended 
their  way  northward  by  Thanksgiving,  they 
were  sure  to  arrive  before  the  Christmas  season, 
stacked  first  in  crates  at  the  depot,  filling  that 
musty  place,  where  pews  sat  back  to  back,  with 
a  springtime  acidity,  as  if  the  building  had  been 
rinsed  with  a  renewing  elixir  that  set  it  right  for 
yet  another  year.  Then  the  crates  would  appear 
at  the  local  grocery  store,  often  with  the  top 
slats  pried  back  on  a  few  of  them,  so  that  we 
were  aware  of  a  resinous  smell  of  fresh  wood  in 
addition  to  the  already  orangy  atmosphere  that 
foretold  the  season  more  explicitly  than  any 
calendar. 

And  in  the  broken-open  crates  (as  if  burst  by 
the  power  of  the  oranges  themselves),  one  or 
two  of  the  lovely  spheres  would  lie  free  of  the 
tissue  they  came  wrapped  in — always  purple  tis- 
sue, as  if  that  were  the  only  color  that  could 
contain  the  populations  of  them  in  their  nestled 
positions.  The  crates  bore  paper  labels  at  one 
end — of  an  orange  against  a  blue  background, 
or  of  a  blue  goose  against  an  orange  back- 
ground— signifying  the  colorful  otherworld 
(unlike  our  wintry  one)  that  these  phenomena 
had  arisen  from.  Each  orange,  stripped  of  its 
protective  wrapping,  as  vivid  in  your  vision  as  a 
pebbled  sun,  encouraged  you  to  picture  a  whole 
pyramid  of  them  in  a  bowl  on  your  dining  room 
table,  glowing  in  the  light,  as  if  giving  off  the 
warmth  that  came  through  the  windows  from 
the  real  winter  sun.  And  all  of  them  came 
stamped  with  a  blue-purple  name  as  foreign  as 
the  otherworld  that  you  might  imagine  as  their 
place  of  origin,  so  that  on  Christmas  day  you 
would  find  yourself  digging  past  everything  else 
in  your  Christmas  stocking,  as  if  tunneling 
down  to  the  country  of  China,  in  order  to  reach 
the  rounded  bulge  at  the  tip  of  the  toe  which 
meant  that  you  had  received  a  personal  remind- 
er of  another  state  of  existence,  wholly  separate 
from  your  own. 

The  packed  heft  and  texture,  finally,  of  an 
orange  in  your  hand — this  is  it! — and  the  erup- 
tion of  smell  and  the  watery  fireworks  as  a  knife, 
in  the  hand  of  someone  skilled,  like  our  moth- 
er, goes  slicing  through  the  skin  so  perfect  for 
slicing.  This  gaseous  spray  can  form  a  mist  like 
smoke,  which  can  then  be  lit  with  a  match  to 
create  actual  fireworks  if  there  is  a  chance  to 
hide  alone  with  a  match  (matches  being  forbid- 
den) and  the  peel  from  one.  Sputtery  ignitions 
can  also  be  produced  by  squeezing  a  peel  near  a 
candle  (at  least  one  candle  is  generally  always 
going  at  Christmastime),  and  the  leftover  peels 
are  set  on  the  stove  top  to  scent  the  house. 

And  the  ingenious  way  in  which  oranges 
come  packed  into  their  globes!  The  green  nib  at 
the  top,  like  a  detonator,  can  be  bitten  off,  as  if 
disarming  the  orange,  in  order  to  clear  a  place 
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for  you  to  sink  a  tooth  under  the  peel.  This  is 
the  best  way  to  start.  If  you  bite  at  the  peel  too 
much,  your  front  teeth  will  feel  scraped,  like  dry 
bone,  and  your  lips  will  begin  to  burn  from  the 
bitter  oil.  Better  to  sink  a  tooth  into  this  green- 
ish or  creamy  depression,  and  then  pick  at  that 
point  with  the  nail  of  your  thumb,  removing  a 
little  piece  of  the  peel  at  a  time.  Later,  you 
might  want  to  practice  to  see  how  large  a  piece 
you  can  remove  intact.  The  peel  can  also  be  un- 
done in  one  continuous  ribbon,  a  feat  which 
maybe  your  father  is  able  to  perform,  so  that 
after  the  orange  is  freed,  looking  yellowish,  the 
peel,  rewound,  will  stand  in  its  original  shape, 
although  empty. 

The  yellowish  whole  of  the  orange  can  now 
be  divided  into  sections,  usually  about  a  dozen, 
by  beginning  with  a  division  down  the  middle; 
after  this,  each  section,  enclosed  in  its  papery 
skin,  will  be  able  to  be  lifted  and  torn  loose 
more  easily.  There  is  a  stem  up  the  center  of  the 
sections  like  a  mushroom  stalk,  but  tougher; 
this  can  be  eaten.  A  special  variety  of  orange, 
without  any  pits,  has  an  extra  growth,  or  nub- 
bin, like  half  of  a  tiny  orange,  tucked  into  its 
bottom.  This  nubbin  is  nearly  as  bitter  as  the 
peel,  but  it  can  be  eaten,  too;  don't  worry. 
Some  of  the  sections  will  have  miniature  sec- 
tions embedded  in  them  and  clinging  as  if  for 
life,  giving  the  impression  that  babies  are  being 
hatched,  and  should  you  happen  to  find  some  of 
these  you've  found  the  sweetest  morsels  of  any. 

If  you  prefer  to  have  your  orange  sliced  in 
half,  as  some  people  do,  the  edges  of  the  peel 
will  abrade  the  corners  of  your  mouth,  making 
them  feel  raw,  as  you  eat  down  into  the  white  of 
the  rind  (which  is  the  only  way  to  do  it)  until 
you  can  see  daylight  through  the  orangy  bubbles 
composing  its  outside.  Your  eyes  might  burn; 
there  is  no  proper  way  to  eat  an  orange.  If  there 
are  pits,  they  can  get  in  the  way,  and  the  slower 
you  eat  an  orange,  the  more  you'll  find  your  fin- 
gers sticking  together.  And  no  matter  how  care- 
fully you  eat  one,  or  bite  into  a  quarter,  juice 
can  always  fly  or  slip  from  a  corner  of  your 
mouth;  this  happens  to  everyone.  Close  your 
eyes  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  for  the  eruption 
in  your  mouth  of  the  slivers  of  watery  meat, 
which  should  be  broken  and  rolled  fine  over 
your  tongue  for  the  essence  of  orange.  And  if 
indeed  you  have  sensed  yourself  coming  down 
with  a  cold,  there  is  a  chance  that  you  will  feel 
it  driven  from  your  head — your  nose  and  sinus- 
es suddenly  opening — in  the  midst  of  the  scent 
of  a  peel  and  eating  an  orange. 

And  oranges  can  also  be  eaten  whole — rolled 
into  a  spongy  mass  and  punctured  with  a  pencil 
(if  you  don't  find  this  offensive)  or  a  knife,  and 
then  sucked  upon.  Then,  once  the  juice  is 
gone,  you  can  disembowel  the  orange  as  you 


wish  and  eat  away  its  pulpy  remains,  and  eat 
once  more  into  the  whitish  interior  of  the  peel, 
which  scours  the  coating  from  your  teeth  and 
makes  your  numbing  lips  and  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  start  to  tingle  and  swell  up  from  behind, 
until,  in  the  light  from  the  windows  (shining 
through  an  empty  glass  bowl),  you  see  orange 
again  from  the  inside.  Oh,  oranges,  solid  o's, 
light  from  afar  in  the  midst  of  the  freeze,  and 
not  unlike  that  unspherical  fruit  which  first 
went  from  Eve  to  Adam  and  from  there  (to  ab- 
breviate matters)  to  my  brother  and  me. 
"Mom,  we  think  we're  getting  a  cold." 
"You  mean,  you  want  an  orange?" 
This  is  difficult  to  answer  or  dispute  or  even 
to  acknowledge,  finally,  with  the  fullness  that 
the  subject  deserves,  and  that  each  orange 
bears,  within  its  own  makeup,  into  this  hard- 
edged  yet  insubstantial,  incomplete,  cold,  win- 
try world. 


[Short  Story] 

THE  SYMBOL 


From  The  Complete  Shorter  Fiction  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  edited  by  Susan  Dick,  published  this  month 
by  Har court  Brace  Jovanovich.  Written  shortly  be- 
fore Woolf  s  death  in  1941,  "The  Symbol"  is  one  of 
eighteen  previously  unpublished  stories  that  appear 
in  the  collection. 
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here  was  a  little  dent  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  like  a  crater  on  the  moon.  It  was  filled 
with  snow,  iridescent  like  a  pigeon's  breast,  or 
dead  white.  There  was  a  scurry  of  dry  particles 
now  and  again,  covering  nothing.  It  was  too 
high  for  breathing  flesh  or  fur-covered  life.  All 
the  same  the  snow  was  iridescent  one  moment; 
and  blood  red;  and  pure  white,  according  to  the 
day. 

The  graves  in  the  valley — for  there  was  a  vast 
descent  on  either  side;  first  pure  rock;  snow  silt- 
ed; lower  a  pine  tree  gripped  a  crag;  then  a  soli- 
tary hut;  then  a  saucer  of  pure  green;  then  a 
cluster  of  eggshell  roofs;  at  last,  at  the  bottom,  a 
village,  a  hotel,  a  cinema,  and  a  graveyard — the 
graves  in  the  churchyard  near  the  hotel  recorded 
the  names  of  several  men  who  had  fallen 
climbing. 

"The  mountain,"  the  lady  wrote,  sitting  on 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  "is  a  symbol .  .  ."  She 
paused.  She  could  see  the  topmost  height 
through  her  glasses.  She  focused  the  lens,  as  if  to 
see  what  the  symbol  was.  She  was  writing  to  her 
elder  sister  at  Birmingham. 

The  balcony  overlooked  the  main  street  of 
the  Alpine  summer  resort,  like  a  box  at  a  the- 
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334243.  Brahms:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1— Weissen- 
berg;  Muti,  Philadelphia 
Orch.  (Digital— Angel) 

328039.  Brahms:  Sym- 
phony No.  3;  Haydn  Vari- 
ations— Mehta.  New  York 
Phil.  (CBS  Masterworks) 

333518.  Bruckner:  Sym- 
phony No.  7—  Chailly.  RSO 
Berlin  (Digital— London) 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  ON  STEREO  RECORDS 

331488-391482.  Bach: 
Brandenburg  Concertos, 
1  to  6  (complete)— Kapp. 
cond.  (Counts  as  2— 
Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
326983.  Bach:  Organ 
Masterpieces— Toccata  & 
Fugue  in  D  Minor,  etc. 
A.  Newman  (Sine  Qua  Non) 
317081.  Bach:  Goldberg 
Variations— Glenn  Gould 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
330647.  Bach:  Unaccom- 
panied Cello  Suites  1, 2 
—performed  by  Yo-Yo  Ma 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
336578-396572.  Bach: 
Flute  Sonatas— Rampal, 
flute;  Pinnock,  harpsi- 
chord, etc.  (Counts  as  2— 
Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
338178.  A  Bach  Celebra- 
tion. Christopher  Parken- 
ing  plays  music  from  Bach 
cantatas  arr.  for  guitar 
and  orch.  (Digital— Angel) 
329714.  Bartok:  Concerto 
for  Orchestra;  Dance  Suite 
— Solti  conductsChicago 
ISym.  (Digital— London) 
338004-398008.  Beethoven 
Piano  Sonatas— Moonlight. 
Appassionato.  Tempest,  3 
more.  A.  Brendel  (Counts 
as  2— Vox  Cum  Laude) 
335075.  Beethoven: 
Overtures— Coriolan, 
igmont,  Fidelio,  Lenore, 
sfc.  Tennstedt,  London 
3hil.  (Digital -Ange\) 
232496.  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  3  (Eroica) 
r—Bernstein  and  New  York 
'hilharmonic  (Columbia) 
321570.  Beethoven:  Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Schubert: 
Symph.  No.  8  (Unfinished) 
— Maazel,  Vienna  Philhar. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
252874.  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  9  (Choral) 
— Ormanay  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orch.  (Columbia) 
331595.  Bizet:  Carmen 
Suite;  LArlesienne 
Suites  1,  2— Ozawa,  Orch. 
National  (Digital— Angel) 
263293.  Boiling:  Suite  For 
Flute  and  JazzTiano— 
Rampal,  Boiling  (Columbia) 
332668.  Brahms:  Sym- 
phony No.  1— Tennstedt 
cond.  London  Philharmonic 
jOrch.  (Digital— Angel) 


325183.  Dvorak:  Sym- 
phony No.  9  (New  World) 
— Solti,  Chicago  Symph. 
Orch.  (Digital— London) 
333575.  Elgar:  Enigma 
Variations;  Pomp  And 
Circumstance  Marches— 
A.  Davis.  Philharmonia  Or. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
331314.  Gershwin:  An 
American  In  Paris— plus 
Grainger's  Fantasy  on 
Porgy&  Bess—  Labeque 
sisters  (Digital— Angel) 
323543.  Handel:  Royal 
Fireworks  Music;  Oboe 
Concertos  1-3— Karl  Mun- 


330613.  Mozart:  Greatest 

Hits-Gould,  Previn,  Szell, 
others  (CBS  Masterworks) 

321224.  Mozart:  Overtures 

—Don  Giovanni;  Cosi  fan 
tutte;  Marriage  of  Figaro; 
etc.  Marriner,  Academy  of 
St.  Martin  (Digital-Angel) 
338228.  Offenbach:  Gaite 
Parisienne;  Gounod: 
"Faust"  Ballet  Music  - 
Dutoit,  Orch.  symphonique 
Montreal  (Digital— London) 
318691.  Prokofiev:  Love 
For  Three  Oranges  Suite; 
Lt.KiJe  Suite-Michael 
Tilson  Thomas.  Los  Angeles 


321729.  Schubert:  The 
Impromptus,  Op.  90  8t  142 

—Murray  Perahia,  piano 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
334771.  Sibelius:  Sym- 
phonies No.  4  and/— 
Berglund.  Helsinki  Philhar- 
monic Or.  (D/g/fa/-Angel) 

326405.  Stravinsky:  The 
Firebird  (complete  ballet) 


331942.  The  Academy- 
By  Request.  N.  Marriner 
cond.  works  by  Schubert, 
Bach,  etc.  (Digital— Angel) 
328013.  Nancy  Allen- 
virtuoso  harpist  in  music 
by  Ravel  and  Debussy. 
With  Rampal.  Tokyo  String 
Quartet  (Digital— Angel) 
328146.  Willi  Boskovsky 


— Dohnanyi,  Vienna  Philhar-  cond.  Symphonic  Waltzes 


monic  (Digital— London) 

338244.  Stravinsky:  Rite 

Of  Spring— Dutoit  cond. 

Orchestre symphonique de  ?■?",_,      , 

Montreal  (Digital-London)    Brass  ln  Berlirv  Bach 


by  R.  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky. 
Weber,  etc.  (Digital— Angel) 
334276.  Canadian  Brass 
&  Berlin  Phil.  Brass— 


chinger,  Stuttgart  Chamber  Phil.  (CBS  Masterworks) 
Orch.  (D/g/fo/-London) 


332569.  Haydn:  Symphony 
No.  94  (Surprise),  No.  100 
(Military)— Solti,  London 
Phil.  (D/'g/to/-London) 
321190.  Liszt:  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies  1  &  4;  more— 
Boskovsky  cond.  (Angel) 


318444.  Tchaikovsky: 
1812  Overture;  Serenade 


245043.  Rachmaninoff: 

Piano  Concertos  Nos.  1  &  2  For  Strings-Muti.  Phila. 
-Ashkenazy;  Previn,  Orch.  (Digital— Angel) 

London  Sym.  (London)  336461.  Tchaikovsky: 

334565.  Rachmaninoff:         Violin  Concerto;  Serenade 
Symphony  No.  2  (complete  — Pinchas  Zukerman;  Zubin 
version)— Rattle  and  L.A.        Mehta,  Israel  Philharmonic 
Phil.  (Digital— Angel)  (Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 


329144.  Chopin:  Waltzes, 
Mazurkas,  Polonaises 

—Ivan  Moravec,  piano 
(Plgltal— Vox  Cum  Laude) 

330100.  Chopin:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2;  Saint- 
Saens:  Concerto  No.  2— 

Licad;  Previn,  London  Phil. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
326439.  Copland:  Rodeo; 
Dance  Symphony;  El  Salon 
Mexico;  Fanfare  for  Com- 
mon Man— Dorati,  Detroit 
Sym.  (Digital— London) 

335679.  Debussy:  La  Mer; 

Nocturnes— Andre  Previn, 
cond.  London  Symphony 
(Digital— Angel) 
304931.  Debussy:  Images 
For  Orchestra;  Prelude 
To  An  Afternoon  Of  A 
Faun— Previn,  London 
Sym.  (Digital— Angel) 
333526-393520.  Dvorak: 
Slavonic  Dances  (Op  46, 
72),  American  Suite— 
Dorati,  Royal  Phil.  (Counts 
Digira  I— London) 


as  2- 


334508.  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  1  (Titan)— 
Muti  cona  Philadelphia 
Orch.  (Digital— Angel) 
329094-399097.  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  2  (Resur- 
rection)—Lorin  Maazel. 
Vienna  Phil.  (Counts  as  2- 
Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
318824.  Mendelssohn: 
Symphony  No.  4  (Italian); 
Schumann:  Symphony 
No.  4— Tennstedt,  Berlin 
Phil.  (Digital— Ange\) 

330142.  Mendelssohn: 
Violin  Concerto;  Saint- 
Saens:  Concerto  No.  3— 

Cho-Liang  Lin;  Thomas  con. 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
328740.  Mozart:  Piano 
Concerto  26  (Coronation); 
Rondos— Murray  Perahia, 
English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
337782.  Mozart:  Diverti- 
mento, K.  563— Kremer; 
Kashkashian;  Yo-Yo  Ma 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 


318451.  Ravel:  Bolero; 
Pavane;  Daphnis  Et  Chloe 

(Suite  No.  2)— Andre  Previn, 
London  Symphony  (Angel) 
331447.  Ravel:  Ma  Mere 
LOye  (Mother  Goose); 
etc.— Dutoit,  Montreal 
Sym.  (Digital— London) 


329169.  Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony  No.  4-Lorin 
Maazel,  Cleveland  Orch. 
(CBS  Masterworks) 

324897.  Vivaldi:  Four 

nTMnt^nM1'  ™ennbers  welder-White  Winds 

2E&$ a^c^de+FranCe  s    Th©  inventive  harpist's 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 


Pachelbel,  Gabrieli,  etc. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
337279.  Placido  Domingo 
-Save  Your  Nights  For 
Me.  love  Came  For  Me, 
Maria;  etc.  (CBS) 
330159.  Bob  James— 
Rameau.  The  jazz  artist 
performs  works  by  the 
French  Baroque  composer 
on  synthesizers.  Superb! 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
321851.  Wynton  Marsalis 
Plays  Trumpet  Concertos. 
Haydn,  Hummel,  L.  Mozart 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
329607.  Wynton  Marsalis- 
Purcell,  Handel,  Torelli,  etc. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
331959-391953.  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir— Great 
Choruses  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  ("Counts  as  2— 
CBS  Masterworks) 
327551.  Luciano  Pavarotti 
—Mamma.  Popular  Italian 
songs  arranged  by  Henry 
Mancini  (Digital— London) 
337444.  Eugene  Ormandy- 
In  Memoriam.  Works  by 
Sibelius,  R.  Strauss,  Barber, 
etc.  (Digital— Angel) 
326397.  Sutherland/Horne/ 
Pavarotti— Live  From  Lin- 
coln Center.  A  truly  grand 
program  (Digital— London) 
320887.  Kiri  Te  Kanawa- 
Verdi  and  Puccini  Arias. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
333112.  Andreas  Vollen- 


324533.  Respighi:  Feste 

Romane;  Pines  &  Fountains  323147  Wagner:  Orchestral 

Of  Rome-Dutoit,  Orch.  de    Mu*lc,rom  Tn®.Rlng" 


Sir  Georg  Solti,  Chicago 
Sym.  (Digital— London) 


latest  (Digital-CBS) 
334763.  John  Williams- 
Bach,  Handel,  Marcello 
Concertos  arr  for  guitar 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 


Montreal  (Digital— London) 

318436.  Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade— Svetlanov, 

London  Symphony  (Angel) 

325100.  Saint-Saens: 

Carnival  of  the  Animals 

—also  works  by  Debussy, 

Satie  Philip  Jones  Brass 

Ensemble  (Digital-London) 

331082.  Saint-Saens: 

Symphony  No.  3  (Organ)— 

Hurford;  Dutoit,  Montreal 

Sym.  (Digital— London) 

322487.  Schubert:  "Death      ™  "^^^    ™  ^*  ■■  and  handling 
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Here's  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  start  or  add  to  your  collection  of  the 
world's  greatest  music  —on  easy-to-play,  carefree  tape  cassettes!  As  a  new 
member  of  the  Columbia  Classical  Club,  you  can  get  any  11  cassettes  for 
only  $1,00,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  (Or  you  may  take  your  11  selections  on 
stereo  records.)  In  exchange,  you  agree  to  buy  just  8  more  selections  in  the 
'next  three  years,  at  reaular  Club  prices  (which  currently  are  $7.98  to  $9.98, 
plus  shipping  and  handling,  multi-unit  sets  and  some  digital  recordings  may 
ibe  somewhat  higher.) 

How  the  Club  works:  every  four  weeks  (13  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  our 
Music  Magazine.  It  describes  the  "Classical  Selection  of  the  Month"  plus 
scores  of  classical  releases,  as  well  as  selections  from  other  fields  of  music.  In 
(addition,  up  to  six  times  a  year  you  may  receive  offers  of  Special  Selections, 
usually  at  a  discount  off  regular  Club  prices,  for  a  total  of  up  to  19  buying 
'opportunities. 

There  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the  "Selection  of  the  Month"— you  order 
only  the  recordings  you  want  when  you  want  them!  A  special  response  card 
will  be  enclosed  with  each  Magazine— mail  it  by  the  date  specified  to  order 
or  reject  any  selection.  And  if  you  want  only  the  "Selection  of  the  Month",  do 
nothing— it  will  be  shipped  automatically.  You'll  have  at  least  ten  days  in 
which  to  make  your  aecision— if  you  ever  have  less  time  than  that,  just  return 
the  Selection  at  our  expense.  And  you  may  cancel  membership  anytime 
after  buying  8  selections,  or  continue  under  our  monoy-saving  bonus  plan. 
10-Day  Free  Trial:  we'll  send  details  of  the  Club's  operation  with  your  introduc- 
tory shipment.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  everything  within 
10  days— your  membership  will  be  canceled  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
Special  Start- Your-Membership-Now  Offer:  you  may  also  choose  your  first 
selection  now— and  we'll  send  it  to  you  for  at  least  60°/o  off  regular  Club 
prices  (only  $2.99).  This  discount  purchase  reduces  your  membership  obliga- 
tion immediately— you  then  need  buy  just  7  more  (instead  of  8)  in  3  years. 
Just  check  box  in  application  and  fill  in  The  number  of  your  first  selection. 
NOTE:  selections  with  two  numbers  are  2-record  sets  or  double-length  tapes.  Each  of 
these  "double  selections"  counts  as  2— so  write  in  both  numbers.  ©  1985  Columbia  House 
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SEND  ME  THESE 
11  SELECTIONS 


COLUMBIA  CLASSICAL  CLUB,  Columbia  House,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47811 

Please  accept  my  membership  application  under  the 
terms  outlined  in  this  advertisement.  Send  me  the  11 
classical  selections  listed  here  for  only  $1.00.  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling.  I  agree  to  buy  eight  more  selec- 
tions (at  regular  Club  prices)  in  the  coming  three 
years— and  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time  after 
doing  so. 

Send  my  selections  In  this  type  of  recording  (check  one): 
D  TAPE  CASSETTES         □  STEREO  RECORDS 


Mr. 
Mrs._ 


MISS  Print  First  Nome 

Add  ress 


Initial             Last  Name 
Apt 


City_ 


State 


Zlp_ 


Do  you  have  a  telephone?  (check  one)  DYes  DNo    539/S86 
Do  you  have  a  credit  card?  (check  one)  DYes    DNo 
Ttus  after  is  not  available  in  APO.  FPO  Alaska  Hawaii  Puerto  Rico  please 
write  tor  details  of  alternative  offer 

□  Also  send  my  first  selection  for  at  least  a  60%  discount 
for  which  I  will  be  billed  an  additional  $299. 1  then  need 
buy  only  7  more  (instead  of  8) 
at  regular  Club  prices,  in  the 
coming  three  years. 


BCIassical 


All  applications  subject  to  review;  Columbia  House 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 
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ater.  There  were  very  few  private  sitting  rooms, 
and  so  the  plays — such  as  they  were — the  cur- 
tain raisers — were  acted  in  public.  They  were 
always  a  little  provisional;  preludes,  curtain  rais- 
ers. Entertainments  to  pass  the  time;  seldom 
leading  to  any  conclusion,  such  as  marriage;  or 
even  lasting  friendship.  There  was  something 
fantastic  about  them,  airy,  inconclusive.  So  lit- 
tle that  was  solid  could  be  dragged  to  this 
height.  Even  the  houses  looked  gimcrack.  By 
the  time  the  voice  of  the  English  announcer 
reached  the  village  it  too  became  unreal. 

Lowering  her  glasses,  she  nodded  at  the  young 
men  who  in  the  street  below  were  making  ready 
to  start.  With  one  of  them  she  had  a  certain 
connection — that  is,  an  aunt  of  his  had  been 
mistress  of  her  daughter's  school. 

Still  holding  the  pen,  still  tipped  with  a  drop 
of  ink,  she  waved  down  at  the  climbers.  She  had 
written  that  the  mountain  was  a  symbol.  But  of 
what?  In  the  forties  of  the  last  century  two  men, 
in  the  sixties  four  men,  had  perished;  the  first 
party  when  a  rope  broke,  the  second  when  night 
fell  and  froze  them  to  death.  We  are  always 
climbing  to  some  height;  that  was  the  cliche. 
But  it  did  not  represent  what  was  in  her  mind's 
eye,  after  seeing  through  her  glasses  the  virgin 
height. 

She  continued,  inconsequently.  "I  wonder 
why  it  makes  me  think  of  the  Isle  of  Wight?  You 
remember  when  Mama  was  dying,  we  took  her 
there.  And  I  would  stand  on  the  balcony  when 
the  boat  came  in  and  describe  the  passengers. 
I  would  say,  I  think  that  must  be  Mr.  Ed- 
wardes.  .  .  He  has  just  come  off  the  gangway. 
Then,  now  all  the  passengers  have  landed.  Now 
they  have  turned  the  boat ...  I  never  told  you, 
naturally  not — you  were  in  India;  you  were  go- 
ing to  have  Lucy — how  I  longed  when  the  doc- 
tor came  that  he  should  say,  quite  definitely, 
She  cannot  live  another  week.  It  was  very  pro- 
longed; she  lived  eighteen  months.  The  moun- 
tain just  now  reminded  me  how  when  I  was 
alone,  I  would  fix  my  eyes  upon  her  death,  as  a 
symbol.  I  would  think  if  I  could  reach  that 
point — when  I  should  be  free — we  could  not 
marry  as  you  remember  until  she  died — a  cloud 
then  would  do  instead  of  the  mountain.  I 
thought,  when  I  reach  that  point — I  have  never 
told  anyone,  for  it  seemed  so  heartless;  I  shall  be 
at  the  top.  And  I  could  imagine  so  many  sides. 
We  come  of  course  of  an  Anglo-Indian  family.  I 
can  still  imagine,  from  hearing  stories  told,  how 
people  live  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  can  see 
mud  huts,  and  savages;  I  can  see  elephants 
drinking  at  pools.  So  many  of  our  uncles  and 
cousins  were  explorers.  I  have  always  had  a  great 
desire  to  explore  for  myself.  But  of  course,  when 
the  rime  c;ime  it  seemed  more  sensible,  consid- 
ering our  long  engagement,  to  many." 


She  looked  across  the  street  at  a  woman  shak- 
ing a  mat  on  another  balcony.  Every  morning  at 
the  same  time  she  came  out.  You  could  have 
thrown  a  pebble  into  her  balcony.  They  had  in- 
deed come  to  the  point  of  smiling  at  each  other 
across  the  street. 

"The  little  villas,"  she  added,  taking  up  her 
pen,  "are  much  the  same  here  as  in  Birming- 
ham. Every  house  takes  in  lodgers.  The  hotel  is 
quite  full.  Though  monotonous,  the  food  is  not 
what  you  would  call  bad.  And  of  course  the  ho- 
tel has  a  splendid  view.  One  can  see  the  moun- 
tain from  every  window.  But  then  that's  true  of 
the  whole  place.  I  can  assure  you,  I  could  shriek 
sometimes  coming  out  of  the  one  shop  where 
they  sell  papers — we  get  them  a  week  late — al- 
ways to  see  that  mountain.  Sometimes  it  looks 
just  across  the  way.  At  others,  like  a  cloud;  only 
it  never  moves.  Somehow  the  talk,  even  among 
the  invalids,  who  are  everywhere,  is  always 
about  the  mountain.  Either,  how  clear  it  is  to- 
day, it  might  be  across  the  street;  or,  how  far 
away  it  looks,  it  might  be  a  cloud.  That  is  the 
usual  cliche.  In  the  storm  last  night,  I  hoped  for 
once  it  was  hidden.  But  just  as  they  brought  in 
the  anchovies,  the  Rev.  W.  Bishop  said,  'Look 
there's  the  mountain!' 

"Am  I  being  selfish?  Ought  I  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  when  there  is  so  much  suffer- 
ing? It  is  not  confined  to  the  visitors.  The  na- 
tives suffer  dreadfully  from  goiter.  Of  course  it 
could  be  stopped,  if  anyone  had  enterprise,  and 
money.  Ought  one  not  to  be  ashamed  of  dwell- 
ing upon  what  after  all  can't  be  cured?  It  would 
need  an  earthquake  to  destroy  that  mountain, 
just  as,  I  suppose,  it  was  made  by  an  earthquake. 
I  asked  the  proprietor,  Herr  Melchior,  the  other 
day,  if  there  were  ever  earthquakes  now.  No,  he 
said,  only  landslides  and  avalanches.  They  have 
been  known  he  said  to  blot  out  a  whole  village. 
But  he  added  quickly,  there's  no  danger  here. 

"As  I  write  these  words,  I  can  see  the  young 
men  quite  plainly  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  are  roped  together.  One  I  think  I  told 
you  was  at  the  same  school  with  Margaret.  They 
are  now  crossing  a  crevasse . . ." 

The  pen  fell  from  her  hand,  and  the  drop  of 
ink  straggled  in  a  zigzag  line  down  the  page.  The 
young  men  had  disappeared. 

It  was  only  late  that  night  when  the  search 
party  had  recovered  the  bodies  that  she  found 
the  unfinished  letter  on  the  table  on  the  balco- 
ny. She  dipped  her  pen  once  more  and  added, 
"The  old  cliches  will  come  in  very  handy.  They 
died  trying  to  climb  the  mountain .  .  .  And  the 
peasants  brought  spring  flowers  to  lay  upon  their 
graves.  They  died  in  an  attempt  to  discover.  .  ." 

There  seemed  no  fitting  conclusion.  And  she 
added,  "Love  to  the  children,"  and  then  her  pet 
name.  ■ 
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GOSSIPING 
ABOUT  GOSSIP 
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he  immortal  power  of 
gossip  was  already  well  understood  in  ancient 
Greece — "It  too,"  said  Hesiod,  "is  a  kind  of  divin- 
ity"— but  it  required  the  particular  talents  of  the  pres- 
ent age  to  make  money  off  it.  From  the  great 
cauldrons  of  public  gossip — People,  Us,  Lifestyles  of 
the  Rich  and  Famous,  Entertainment  Tonight,  etc. — are 
ladled  out  weekly  portions  of  anecdote,  rumor,  and 
celebrity  scandal  to  the  voracious  millions.  Gossip, 
once  thought  to  be  personal  by  definition,  has  been 
miraculously  transformed  into  a  profitable  industry. 

A  great  repertory  company  of  the  titled,  the  rich, 
the  famous — in  short,  people  who  are  gossiped 
about — perform  endless  variations  on  a  theme:  the 
delights  and  dangers  of  the  charmed  life.  But  mass- 
produced  gossip  inevitably  undermines  its  own  power 
to  titillate:  what  shocked  yesterday  no  longer  shocks 
today;  the  crowd  becomes  restive,  bored,  ever  more 
jaded. 

Why  is  modern  gossip  so  popular  and  so  pervasive? 
What  vacuum  does  it  fill  in  the  nation's  public  life? 
Should  the  material  in  People  and  its  rivals  be  consid- 
ered gossip  at  all?  Harper  s  invited  a  group  of  literary 
critics,  social  historians,  and  gossip  columnists  to 
consider  these  matters — to  gossip  on  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  today's  gossip. 
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The  following  Forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  Maxim's  Restaurant  in  New  York  City. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  served  as  moderator. 

LEWIS  H.  LAPHAM 
is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 

LIZ  SMITH 

writes  a  syndicated  gossip  column  that  appears  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  over  sixty  other  newspapers 

across  the  country.  She  is  author  of  The  Mother  Book  and  appears  regularly  on  the  New  York 

television  program  Live  at  Five. 

BARBARA  HOWAR 
is  New  York  correspondent  for  the  syndicated  television  program  Entertainment  Tonight  and  author  of 

Laughing  All  the  Way  and  Making  Ends  Meet. 

WILL/AM  F.  BUCKLEY  JR. 

is  the  editor  of  National  Review  and  the  host  of  Firing  Line.  His  most  recent  books  are  Right  Reason,  See 

You  Later,  Alligator,  and  a  children's  book  called  The  Temptation  of  Wilfred  Malachey.  High  Jinx, 

his  latest  Blackford  Oakes  spy  novel,  will  be  published  in  March  by  Doubleday. 

JOHN  GROSS 

is  a  daily  book  reviewer  for  the  New  York  Times  and  former  editor  of  the  London  Times  Literary 

Supplement.  His  books  include  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Man  of  Letters  and 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Aphorisms. 

MARK  CRISPIN  MILLER 

teaches  in  the  Writing  Seminars  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has  written  on  mass  culture  for 

the  New  Republic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Nation,  and  is  currently  working  on  a  book  about  American 

advertising,  which  will  be  published  by  Poseidon/Simon  &  Schuster. 

ROBERT  DARNTON 

is  a  professor  of  history  at  Princeton  University.  His  books  include  The  Business  of  Enlightenment,  The 

Literary  Underground  of  the  Old  Regime,  and  The  Great  Cat  Massacre. 
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-EWIS  H.  LAPHAM:  A  grant  that  there  is  a  delight 
in  gossip,  which  is  older  than  Greek  philosophy 
and  more  entertaining  than  most  jokes,  but  why 
have  we  come  to  the  point  where  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  else?  The  media  revel  in  the  wonder 
of  celebrity,  and  the  audience  for  magazines  like 
People  or  Interview  or  Us,  as  well  as  for  television 
shows  like  Eye  on  Hollywood,  Entertainment  To- 
night, or  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous,  ap- 
pears to  be  insatiable. 

Perhaps  gossip  has  somehow  come  to  substi- 
tute for  the  more  demanding  forms  of  literary, 
cultural,  and  political  discussion  in  a  society 
that  has  an  ear  only  for  names.  The  books  that 
lead  the  best-seller  lists  are  those  written  by  and 
about  celebrities;  authors  once  thought  of  as 
"real  writers"  now  make  their  reputations  for 
what  they  do — stabbing  a  wife,  hosting  a  game 
show,  befriending  hoodlums,  going  to  parties — 
instead  of  what  they  write.  The  news  from 
Washington  relies  on  a  high  quotient  of  rumor, 
blind  quote,  and  inside  dope,  suggesting  that 
politics  is  mostly  a  matter  of  who  said  what  to 


whom  on  the  way  out  of  a  peace  conference,  a 
television  studio,  or  a  men's  room. 

What  void  does  gossip  fill,  and  why  do  we 
care  so  much  about  the  images  of  people  few  of 
us  know?  How  do  the  engines  of  fame  actually 
work?  How  long  is  it  before  a  name  loses  its  lus- 
ter or  a  personality  fades  into  the  lost  company 
of  last  year's  people? 

Most  gossip  these  days  seems  to  me  to  lack  wit 
and  edge.  I  no  longer  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween genuine  gossip  and  an  amplified  press  re- 
lease, so  I  tend  to  discredit  even  the  gossip 
columns  as  reflexively  as  I  discredit  the  official 
versions  of  events.  When  gossip  has  an  honest 
ring  to  it,  it  suggests  the  presence  of  the  truth, 
but  in  its  plastic,  commercial  forms  it  turns  into 
propaganda.  At  what  point  does  gossip  become 
indistinguishable  from  hype  and  therefore  bor- 
ing? Is  gossip  in  the  true  sense  possible  in  a  mass 
market?  What  sort  of  behavior  can  still  be  said 
to  shock? 

Liz,  do  you  agree  that  gossip  has  become  the 
measure  of  all  things? 
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LIZ  SMITH:  I  agree  that  gossip  has  become  prevalent 
in  a  way  we've  never  seen  before,  partly  because 
it  helped  fill  a  vacuum  in  our  national  life  that 
arose  during  the  mid-seventies.  Americans  had 
been  through  a  lot:  the  pain  of  the  Kennedy  and 
King  assassinations,  the  great  upheavals  over 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  wrenching  public  drama 
of  Watergate.  Then  suddenly  Nixon  resigned 
and  Watergate  was  over.  As  Sally  Quinn  of  the 
Washington  Post  said,  "We  were  hooked  on  the 
heroin  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  and  now  we 
need  the  methadone  of  gossip."  We  were  no 
longer  involved  in  a  great  national  crisis,  which 
drives  gossip  underground  by  making  it  seem 
trivial,  and  gossip  rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

BARBARA  HO  WAR:  But  that  partly  depends  on  what 
we  mean  by  gossip.  Lewis  offered  Entertainment 
Tonight,  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous,  and 
Eye  on  Hollywood  as  examples  of  television  pro- 

\  grams  that  deal  in  gossip,  but  I  think  distinc- 
v  tions  must  be  made  between  them,  just  as 
distinctions  are  made  between  Harper's,  Cosmo- 
politan, and  Playboy.  I  don't  think  Entertainment 
Tonight  deals  in  gossip;  it  simply  reports  on  the 
entertainment  world. 

SMITH:  Lewis  did  neglect  to  make  the  now-custom- 
ary distinction  between  gossip  and  what  has 
come  to  be  called,  disgustingly  enough,  "person- 
ality journalism."  But  the  two  tend  to  run  to- 
gether. I  don't  agree  that  Entertainment  Tonight 
does  not  do  gossip.  You  use  gossip  in  the  same 
way  I  do:  you  report  a  lot  of  hearsay  and  rumor. 

WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY  JR.:  But  isn't  tone  the  crucial 
determinant?  Suppose  I  were  to  say  I  had  lunch 
with  Lewis  Lapham  today  and  he  had  four  eggs. 
This  would  simply  be  passing  along  information 
that  really  had  no  tendential  status.  But  if  I  said 
1  had  lunch  with  Lewis  Lapham  today  and  he 
had  four  dry  martinis,  that  would  have  the  slight 
element  of  spite  that  Barbara  is  alluding  to. 

Suppose,  Barbara,  you  were  reporting  that  a 
well-known  star,  Mrs.  Jones,  just  had  a  baby. 
Wouldn't  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  add,  "Mrs. 
Jones  was  married  four  months  ago"?  Of  course, 
that  would  be  gratuitous  in  a  normal  news  story. 

HOWAR:  Well,  I  myself  would  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  have  to  say  that,  because  it  touches 
on  the  kind  of  gossip  I  feel  is  beneath  me. 
There's  a  certain  level  of  gossip  I  wouldn't  touch 
with  tongs.  What  I  consider  the  legitimate  level 
is  "so-and-so  just  had  a  baby,"  "so-and-so  just 
signed  a  contract,"  "so-and-so  has  just  been  ar- 
rested on  drug  charges." 

BUCKLEY:  What  if  so-and-so  in  Congress  was  booz- 
ing when  he  voted? 


HOWAR:  My  dear,  we'd  have  to  have  a  computer  to 
keep  track  of  all  the  congressmen  who  did  that. 
That  wouldn't  even  be  a  good  piece  of  dirt  any- 
more, Bill.  But,  frankly,  when  someone  is  be- 
traying the  public  trust,  that  should  be  public 
knowledge. 

BUCKLEY:  Is  chastity  a  public  trust? 

HOWAR:  No,  not  unless  a  congressman's  fooling 
around  "with  a  dead  woman  or  a  live  boy,"  as 
the  charming  Washington  phrase  puts  it. 

BUCKLEY:  Yet  surely  many  people  derive  a  certain 
salacious  satisfaction  from  knowing  a  child  was 
born  four  months  after  the  marriage. 

HOWAR:  I'm  sure  they  do.  But  if  I  were  doing  the 
story,  I  wouldn't  go  out  of  my  way  to  point  to  it, 
unless  I  felt  it  was  germane  for  some  special  rea- 
son. Liz  and  I  are  the  only  people  here  who  deal 
in  day-to-day  celebrity  reporting,  and  there  are 
certain  things  I  won't  stoop  to  do  and  I  know  she 
won't  stoop  to  do. 

JOHN  GROSS:  We're  talking  about  the  difference 
between  public  and  private  gossip.  There  are 
things  that  one  simply  wouldn't  want  to  say  pub- 
licly, things  that  hurt  people.  When  we  repeat 
these  things  to  ourselves  privately,  we  don't  sub- 
stantiate and  double-check  them  before  passing 
them  on,  which  is  one  reason  gossip  is  a  great 
private  pleasure.  But  as  soon  as  it's  public,  one 
has  a  responsibility  to  check  and  verify.  I  agree 
with  everything  you  say  about  your  public  role, 
Barbara,  but  if  you  were  claiming  that  was  your 
attitude  in  private  life,  I'd  be  a  bit  skeptical.  Pri- 
vate gossip  is  different. 

HOWAR:  Sure,  I  could  sit  and  dish  the  dirt  with  you 
all  day,  and  I'd  love  to  do  it. 

In  Washington,  when  I  was  working  in  poli- 
tics, I  dealt  in  gossip  all 
the  time.  What  was  gos- 
sip at  the  lunch  table  at 
Sans  Souci  on  Thursday 
was  often  the  law  of  the 
land  on  Monday.  Every- 
body, whether  he's  a  po- 
litical columnist  or  a 
reporter,  deals  in  gossip. 
In  every  so-called  news- 
magazine I  pick  up,  half 
the  articles  are  based  on 
unidentified  sources.  Af- 
ter all,  the  more  information  a  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Times  can  bring  his  readers  from 
sources  at  a  "high  level,"  the  more  people  read 
his  column,  the  more  prominent  he  becomes, 
and  the  more  money  he  makes. 
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MARK  CRISPIN  MILLER:  As  soon  as  TV  and  other 
mass  media  are  brought  into  it,  traditional  cate- 
gories of  gossip  tend  to  change.  Gossip  as  it  has 
been  practiced,  and  condemned,  over  the  cen- 
turies— a  kind  of  mean-minded  detraction  of 
others,  "dishing  the  dirt" — is  a  communitarian 
activity  that  draws  people  together,  albeit  at  the 
expense  of  the  "gossipee."  It  has  very  little  to  do 
with  public  gossip  as  it's  shoveled  out  by  televi- 
sion and  magazines. 

GROSS:  Until  quite  recently,  gossip  was  by  defini- 
tion what  wasn't  printed  and  what  wasn't  tele- 
vised. Balzac  observed  that  every  day  in  Paris  a 
paper  with  100,000  sub- 
scribers was  produced  yet 
never  printed;  he  meant 
the  news  that  was  distrib- 
uted by  word  of  mouth. 

The  so-called  permis- 
siveness and  pseudo-open- 
ness of  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  may  well  have 
helped  breed  more  gossip. 
But  much  of  today's  gossip 
is  the  product  of  a  con- 
certed effort  to  construct 
a  commercial  public  institution  out  of  some- 
thing that  is  traditionally  very  private  and  un- 
structured. It's  terribly  difficult  to  do.  One  of 
the  problems,  as  Lewis  mentioned,  is  that  gossip 
tends  to  become  bland  when  people  try  to  insti- 
tutionalize it.  Of  course  the  institution  is  built 
on  what  people  have  for  thousands  of  years  as- 
sumed gossip  to  be:  someone  vaguely  whispering 
behind  someone  else's  back. 

LAPHAM:  Forgive  my  innocence,  Liz  and  Barbara, 
but  what  are  some  examples  of  the  low,  disgust- 
ing gossip  you  wouldn't  touch? 

SMITH:  Gossip  about  who's  on  drugs,  about  who's 
gay,  about  who's  cheating  on  whom.  An  old  ex- 
ample is  the  Kennedy  brothers'  involvement 
with  Marilyn  Monroe.  Many  people  talked 
about  it  at  the  time,  but  nobody  really  wrote 
about  it.  Back  then,  the  American  press  had  an 
innate  respect  for  the  President.  Reporters  just 
didn't  write  all  of  the  bad  things  they  heard 
about  the  Kennedys  while  they  were  in  office. 
But  after  Chappaquiddick,  the  dam  really  broke, 
and  all  bets  were  off.  You  couldn't  find  a  report- 
er in  Washington  who  didn't  want  to  go  for  the 
jugular.  They  had  all  been  observing  Teddy 
Kennedy  for  a  long  time;  both  Time  and  News- 
week had  reporters  on  that  trip  to  Alaska  in  1969 
where  he  got  drunk  on  the  plane  and  misbe- 
haved quite  badly;  and  nobody  reported  it  be- 
cause they  didn'r  want  to  hurt  him.  But 
Chappaquiddick  was  the  end. 


LAPHAM:  Am  I  to  infer  then  that  Teddy  has  lived  a 
blameless  life  since  Chappaquiddick? 

MILLER:  I'm  sure  Teddy  still  gets  away  with  a  few 
things  today;  I  wonder  about  this  notion  that 
"all  bets  are  off."  I  don't  think  that  applies  to 
the  very  powerful,  who  generally  don't  get 
smeared,  while  those  who  are  powerless  and  ap- 
pear dissident  are  fair  game.  Sure,  the  journalists 
were  very  discreet  about  the  Kennedys  and 
Marilyn  Monroe,  but  they  weren't  quite  so  tact- 
ful about  the  private  life  of  Jean  Seberg.  Because 
of  her  views,  the  FBI  was  out  to  get  her,  and  the 
newspapers  were  only  too  happy  to  comply. 

Could  we  have  some  more  examples  of  the 
sleazy  stories  that  supposedly  have  shaken  our 
faith  in  the  powerful? 

HOWAR:  How  about  Wilbur  Mills  making  tax  poli- 
cy while  he's  running  around  with  a  stripper 
called  the  Argentine  Firecracker  who  leaped  ful- 
ly clothed  into  the  Potomac  tidal  basin?  I'd  like 
to  know  about  that.  I  don't  want  him  drunk 
while  he's  closing  my  loopholes. 

LAPHAM:  You  might  not  mind  if  he  were  reviewing 
your  return. 

Many  members,  of  Congress  apparently  have 
alcohol  problems,  and  we  can  safely  assume  a 
great  many  public  officials  lead  unconventional 
sex  lives.  Yet  that's  not  in  the  papers. 

HOWAR:  Sure  it  is.  What  about  that  scandal  when 
congressmen  were  caught  having  affairs  with 
male  pages? 

ROBERT  DARNTON:  And  what  about  The  Private 
Life  of  Louis  XV?  I  mean,  such  behavior  is  a  con- 
stant in  history;  you  can  find  gossip  of  this  sort 
in  any  period.  What  is  new  is  that  it's  commer- 
cialized now.  That's  really  the  operative  distinc- 
tion: gossip  today  has  a  market  value  it  didn't 
have  before. 

BUCKLEY:  It  all  depends  on  whether  you  abide  by 
the  operative  protocols.  French  kings  were  ex- 
pected to  have  mistresses,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  resented  by  anybody  when  it  transpired  that 
indeed  they  did.  In  contrast,  Catholic  mayors  of 
New  York — such  as  Jimmy  Walker — were  not 
supposed  to  have  mistresses.  Even  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  Mayor  Walker  did  have  one,  it 
was  all  right  as  long  as  it  was  kept  discreet.  But 
when  he  started  riding  here  and  there  with  her 
in  his  car,  the  cardinal  let  the  guillotine  drop, 
and  we  had  an  ex-Mayor  Walker. 

So  it  depends  on  what  is  generally  accepted. 
Ken  Galbraith  objects  to  the  protocol  that 
seems  to  protect  drunken  congressmen;  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  that  journalists 
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The  Store  We  Mind 

Our  store  is  10%  inches  tall,  8V4  inches  wide, 
and  100  pages  deep.  ** 
[t  has  no  crowded  parking  lots, 
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day,  7  days  a  week.  You  can  buy 
rom  us  in  the  comfort  of  your  own 
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only  a  phone  call  away — wherever 
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should  report  who  is  drunk.  Still,  the  perception 
of  what  is  a  public  scandal  has  changed  greatly. 
The  phrase  "outrageous  behavior"  describes 
stuff  that's  almost  hard  to  imagine  now.  So  lit- 
tle, really,  is  still  outrageous.  I  mean,  Gerry 
Studds,  the  congressman  who  did  it  to  the  page 
boy,  later  got  reelected,  didn't  he? 

SMITH:  He  just  said  mea  culpa  and  they  put  him 
back  in  office. 

BUCKLEY:  He  didn't  even  say  mea  culpa.  He  said  he 
shouldn't  have  done  it  to  a  page  boy  but  that  it 
was  otherwise  O.K. ,  presumably  if  the  child  had 
reached  eighteen. 

Of  course,  the  extent  to  which  the  protocols 
are  widely  shared  affects  gossip's  exclusivity  as 
well.  When  Alexander  Pope  wrote  his  long  po- 
lemics, identifying  each  character  by  some 
mythologically  appropriate  name,  the  cogno- 
scenti were  supposed  to  know  who  he  was  talk- 
ing about;  thus  he  was  necessarily  restricting  his 
clientele.  That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  the 
early  eighteenth  century  could  boast  less  gossip 
than  we  can  today.  Rather,  gossip  moved  on  dif- 
ferent levels:  Pope  spoke  to  a  certain  group,  oth- 
er groups  spoke  to  others.  Until  the  television 
age,  a  sort  of  class  system  was  inherent  in  gossip. 

DARNTON:  Speaking  as  someone  who  lives  mainly 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  would  say  there  was 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     more  gossip  then  than 

now.  During  a  time  of 
mass  illiteracy,  without 
television  or  radio,  the 
networks  of  communica- 

^^  "*^^^^  t'on  arising  naturally  in 

J        ^W       neighborhoods    became 
elevated  to  a  serious  po- 
JL  litical  phenomenon.  Eigh- 

B  1      teenth-century  police,  for 

example,  posted  in  various 
cafes  and  neighborhood 
meeting  places  spies  who 
reported  to  them  on  what  was  being  said.  Gossip 
had  tremendous  political  importance  because  it 
often  erupted  into  what  were  then  known  as 
"public  emotions." 

LAPHAM:  I'm  prepared  to  say  that  the  very  best  gos- 
sip is  usually  the  most  malicious  and  the  most 
exclusive,  though  of  course  its  very  exclusivity 
means  it  can't  sell  in  large  enough  volume  to  be 
profitable. 

SMITH:  That  fits  into  "Liz's  theory,"  which  says 
that  bad  gossip  drives  our  good.  Today,  there  are 
so  many  vehicles  conveying  gossip,  so  many  me- 
dia  carrying  discussion  and  chatter  about  peo- 
ple's lives,  rhar  we  have  become  surfeited  with 
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it;  it  isn't  fun  and  entertaining,  as  it  once  must 
have  been.  In  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  it  must 
have  been  just  heaven. 

DARNTON:  It  depends  on  the  organization  of  com- 
munications. Court  scandal  at  the  time  of  Louis 
XV  first  spread  by  word  of  mouth.  As  the  gossips 
entered  certain  salons,  they  wrote  the  latest  tid- 
bits down  on  an  open  register,  reading  and  cor- 
recting the  entries  made  before  their  arrival. 
Domestic  servants  then  copied  the  registers  onto 
manuscript  news  sheets,  nouvelles  a  la  main, 
which  circulated  "under  the  cloak"  in  cafes  and 
public  gardens.  Nouvellistes  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal  gathered  under  a  certain  tree — the 
Tree  of  Cracow,  as  it  was  called — to  swap  sto- 
ries. Their  choicest  morsels  were  sometimes  put 
into  rhyme  and  adapted  to  popular  tunes  like 
the  French  version  of  "The  Bear  Went  Over  the 
Mountain."  And  much  of  this  material  eventu- 
ally appeared  in  print,  in  illegal  chroniques 
scandaleuses. 

So  gossip  passed  through  many  media.  It  was 
talked,  sung,  written,  and  printed.  Yet  newspa- 
pers in  the  modern  sense  did  not  exist,  because 
censorship  did  not  permit  open  discussion  of 
events  and  public  figures.  So  news  and  gossip 
became  inextricably  entangled  in  a  vast  under- 
ground system  of  communication;  and  I  think 
you  could  find  similar  systems  in  other  times  and 
places,  including  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin 
America  today.  But  these  systems  of  "para- 
news"  did  not  operate  in  the  marketplace,  and 
so  gossip  did  not  have  the  cash  value  it  has  in 
the  media  today. 

GROSS:  One  problem  is  that  today  there  must  be 
more  and  more  gossip  produced  about  fewer  ,and 
fewer  people.  When  purveyed  in  large  amounts 
by  the  mass  media,  gossip  generally  has  to  be 
about  very  identifiable  people.  They  always  in- 
clude kings  and  princes,  of  course,  as  well  as 
what  we  might  call  "people  who  are  gossiped 
about."  Unfortunately,  these  are  often  the  least 
interesting  people.  I  don't  especially  want  to 
hear  anything  about  Margaret  Trudeau,  for  ex- 
ample. Yet  everyone  knows  people  no  one  has 
ever  heard  of  but  who  are  magnets  for  gossip  in 
his  or  her  particular  circle.  That's  what  real  gos- 
sip is. 

HOWAR:  I  would  love  to  tell  what  the  bag  ladies  in 
my  neighborhood  are  doing,  but  no  one  out 
there  wants  to  know. 

LAPHAM:  There  does  exist  a  sort  of  repertory  com- 
pany of  celebrities,  whether  we  call  them  the 
"beautiful  people"  or  something  else,  whom 
public  gossip  is  mostly  about.  They  are  the  ti- 
tled, the  rich,  the  famous;  and  they  constitute 
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an  easily  recognizable  cast  of  characters  for  the 
media  gossips  to  chatter  about.  For  the  writer, 
they  also  provide  convenient  symbols.  I  often 
write  about  celebrities  because  they're  the  only 
names  I  can  be  sure  more  than  twelve  readers 
will  recognize.  Henry  Kissinger  or  Michael  Jack- 
son can  become  handy  metaphors. 

BUCKLEY:  You  become  a  beautiful  person  if  it  turns 
out  you're  the  richest  man  in  America.  A  beau- 
tiful person  was  created  last  week.  I  never  heard 
of  him  before.  His  name  is  Mr.  Walton  and 
Forbes  said  he  is  the  richest  man  in  America. 

GROSS:  There's  nothing  like  the  Forbes  400  list 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  actual  document, 
and  the  interest  it  assumes  people  have  in  the 
wealthy,  is  just  extraordinary. 

HOWAR:  And  a  shopgirl  from  Bloomingdale's  reads 
the  Forbes  400  as  avidly  as  a  corporate  vice- 
president.  The  captains  of  industry  and  com- 
merce are  the  new  celebrities. 

SMITH:  Money  is  the  new  sex  in  America.  Even 
Helen  Gurley  Brown  admits  that  her  Cosmo  girls 
are  much  more  interested  in  reading  about  wom- 
en who  make  it  in  business,  like  Diane  Von  Fur- 
stenberg,  than  about  multiple  orgasms. 


HOWAR:  Still,  our  lives  are  dictated  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  what  we  see  on  the  big  screen,  the  little 
screen,  in  the  newspapers.  Today,  we  are  bom- 
barded by  various  media,  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  television  and  movies  and  music 
videos.  Our  mores — how  we  think,  what  our 
fashions  are,  what  we  eat,  how  our  children  are 
raised — are  swayed  by  these  media  to  a  great 
extent. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  those  people  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  great  fashion  waves  that  come  out  at 
us  from  TV  and  movies  and  so  on.  That's  why  so 
many  columnists  write  about  people  in  the  me- 
dia— rock  singers,  television  personalities,  po- 
litical people.  It's  not  so  much  gossip  as  it  is  that 
people  want  to  know  more  about  those  people 
who  have  such  influence  over  their  lives.  They 
become  a  sort  of  royalty  for  us. 

We  have  to  strip  away  the  hypocrisy  here. 
Just  because  Entertainment  Tonight  reports  on 
movie  stars  and  sports  figures  doesn't  make  it 
any  dirtier  than  a  Bill  Safire  column  on  what 
some  presidential  aide  leaked  to  him.  A  hypo- 
critical double  standard  prevails  within  the  me- 
dia and  is  shared  by  a  lot  of  readers.  It  says,  "If 
you're  writing  about  Madonna,  it's  trash."  Well, 
in  my  opinion,  if  you're  writing  about  Imelda 
Marcos,  it's  still  trash. 


Rhapsodies  on  the  Rich  and  Famous 


There  has  crept,  I  notice,  into  our  literature 
and  journalism  a  new  way  of  flattering  the 
wealthy  and  the  great.  In  more  straightforward 
times  flattery  itself  was  more  straightforward; 
falsehood  itself  was  more  true.  A  poor  man 
wishing  to  please  a  rich  man  simply  said  that  he 
was  the  wisest,  bravest,  tallest,  strongest,  most 
benevolent  and  most  beautiful  of  mankind;  and 
as  even  the  rich  man  probably  knew  that  he 
wasn't  that,  the  thing  did  the  less  harm.  When 
courtiers  sang  the  praises  of  a  King  they  attribut- 
ed to  him  things  that  were  entirely  improbable, 
as  that  he  resembled  the  sun  at  noonday,  that 
they  had  to  shade  their  eyes  when  he  entered 
the  room,  that  his  people  could  not  breathe 
without  him,  or  that  he  had  with  his  single 
sword  conquered  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  safety  of  this  method  was  its  arti- 
ficiality; between  the  King  and  his  public  image 
there  was  really  no  relation.  But  the  moderns 
have  invented  a  much  subtler  and  more  poison- 
ous kind  of  eulogy.  The  modern  method  is  to 
take  the  prince  or  rich  man,  to  give  a  credible 
picture  of  his  type  of  personality,  as  that  he  is 


business-like,  or  a  sportsman,  or  fond  of  art,  or 
convivial,  or  reserved;  and  then  enormously  ex- 
aggerate the  value  and  importance  of  these  nat- 
ural qualities.  Those  who  praise  Mr.  Carnegie 
do  not  say  that  he  is  as  wise  as  Solomon  and  as 
brave  as  Mars;  I  wish  they  did.  It  would  be  the 
next  most  honest  thing  to  giving  their  real  rea- 
son for  praising  him,  which  is  simply  that  he  has 
money.  .  .  .  What  they  do  is  to  take  the  rich 
man's  superficial  life  and  manner,  clothes,  hob- 
bies, love  of  cats,  dislike  of  doctors,  or  what  not; 
and  then  with  the  assistance  of  this  realism 
make  the  man  out  to  be  a  prophet  and  a  saviour 
of  his  kind,  whereas  he  is  merely  a  private  and 
stupid  man  who  happens  to  like  cats  or  to  dislike 
doctors.  The  old  flatterer  took  for  granted  that 
the  King  was  an  ordinary  man,  and  set  to  work 
to  make  him  out  extraordinary.  The  newer  and 
cleverer  flatterer  takes  for  granted  that  he  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  that  therefore  even  ordinary 
things  about  him  will  be  of  interest. 

—from  All  Things  Considered  (1908), 
by  G.  K.  Chesterton 
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DARNTON:  There's  also  a  principle  of  selection  at 
work  beyond  the  beautiful  person  principle.  Call 
it  the  "taboo  principle."  Gossip  operates  at  the 
borderline  of  the  permissible,  and  as  soon  as 
someone,  preferably  beautiful,  steps  over  it,  it's 
a  subject  for  gossip. 

SMITH:  People  are  harder  to  shock  now,  so  it's 
harder  to  write  shocking  gossip.  But  we're  still  a 
bit  shocked  when  people  play  around,  get  preg- 
nant, get  divorced.  It 
must  just  be  our  human 
incredulousness. 

That  brings  us  to  an- 
other, less  obvious  princi- 
ple of  selection.  I  could 
write  a  wonderfully  juicy 
and  entertaining  column 
if  I  had  no  compunctions 
about  it.  I  don't  want  my 
paper  to  be  sued,  so  I 
can't  print  many  of  the 
things  I  can't  prove.  But 
as  soon  as  something  gets  into  the  public  record, 
it's  fair  game.  Take  the  Pulitzer  divorce  case:  no 
one  would  have  written  those  stories  about  adul- 
tery and  lesbianism  and  taking  trumpets  to  bed  if 
the  Pulitzers  hadn't  gone  to  court  and  accused 
each  other  of  those  things. 

HOWAR:  I  think  the  judge  should  have  sentenced 
those  two  to  a  reconciliation,  they  so  richly  de- 
served each  other. 

MILLER:  A  lot  of  gossip  that  relates  to  the  beautiful 
people  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  misfor- 
tunes or  peccadilloes  or  crossing  the  boundary  of 
the  permissible.  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous 
shows  very  little  suffering.  It's  mostly  just  a  tour 
of  the  beautiful  people's  commodities.  We  look 
at  their  five  houses,  hear  praise  of  their  shrewd 
business  sense,  learn  how  much  this  or  that 
painting  cost.  In  effect,  it's  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  advertising.  What  it's  advertising  is 
consumption  itself. 

GROSS:  That's  the  "they're  like  us"  kind  of  gossip, 
which  is  different  from  gossip  based  on  morbid 
curiosity  about  people's  misfortunes.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  satisfy  people's  curiosity  about  the 
lofty. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
fierce  taboos  on  what  could  be  published;  most 
of  the  gossip  that  worked  its  way  into  the  mass 
press  was  of  the  "they're  like  us"  sort.  You  know, 
what  the  queen  had  for  breakfast  and  all  that. 
Such  gossip  was  regarded  as  low  but  not  as  scan- 
dalous. Some  people,  of  course,  particularly  the 
•pie  who  got  written  about,  regarded  it  as  al- 
iii'  isi  blasphemous. 


SMITH:  That  attitude  persists  in  some  quarters.  Re- 
cently, somebody  told  me  a  story  about  Jacque- 
line Onassis  going  to  a  New  York  restaurant  and 
congratulating  the  chef  on  his  granita,  where- 
upon he  gave  her  the  recipe  for  it.  I  thought  this 
was  very  charming,  so  I  wrote  it  up.  After  it  ran, 
she  called  the  restaurant  and  complained  bit- 
terly: she  was  there  as  a  private  person,  they 
shouldn't  have  given  this  information  out,  she 
didn't  think  it  was  right.  I  think  that's  amazing, 
that  she  feels  her  private  life  is  so  private  she 
doesn't  want  anybody  to  know  she  asked  for  the 
granita  recipe  in  some  restaurant. 

Lauren  Bacall  is  another  example.  She  has  al- 
ways taken  horrible  exception  to  anything  writ- 
ten about  her,  even  if  it's  absolutely  true — and 
even  if  it's  flattering.  Yet  in  her  own  book  she 
revealed  things  about  herself  I  would  never  have 
written.  This  astonished  me. 

HOWAR:  Lauren  Bacall  is  funny.  I  suppose  she 
thought,  If  it's  going  to  be  written,  I'll  be  the 
one  to  write  it.  She  got  paid  for  her  own  story 
rather  than  let  somebody  else  make  money  off 
it. 

MILLER:  She's  evidently  a  follower  of  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, who  once  proclaimed,  "I  am  my  own 
commodity." 

LAPHAM:  Can  any  of  these  people  have  any  claim 
to  be  private  persons  anymore?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Faustian  bargain  implicit  in  modern  ce- 
lebrity is  that  the  chosen  one  must  offer  himself 
freely  to  the  public  feast.  And  the  consumer,  in 
return  for  his  curiosity  and  esteem,  is  allowed  to 
devour  the  flesh. 

BUCKLEY:  But  you  can  draw  a  line.  I  think  one  can 
be  a  public  figure,  as  Mrs.  Onassis  is,  and  yet 
say,  "What  I  ask  a  chef  to  do  in  a  particular  res- 
taurant I  consider  a  private  transaction."  Some 
matters  can  still  be  considered  hors  de  combat. 

I  was  once  asked  to  do  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
Dick  Cavett.  I  said,  "Let  me  see  a  transcript  of 
the  show  you  did  last  week  with  John  Lindsay." 
It  began — I  kid  you  not — "When  you  were  at 
prep  school,  John,  were  you  popular?"  Surely 
anybody  who  consents  to  go  on  a  program  on 
which  such  a  question  is  asked  has  it  coming.  Of 
course,  the  interviewer  also  has  an  obligation  to 
make  his  rules  clear.  On  my  television  program, 
someone  once  asked  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein,  "How  does  it  feel  to  be  rich?"  "No,"  I 
said,  "that  question  can't  be  asked  here.  Any- 
thing having  to  do  with  Watergate  or  their  book 
or  whatever,  fine;  but  no  personal  questions." 

HOWAR:  You  have  to  know  your  format  and  your 
interviewer.  If  you  do  Bill  Buckley's  show,  you 
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know  he  won't  ask  you  about  sex  and  drugs.  If 
you  do  Phil  Donahue's  show,  you  know  that's 
what  he  will  ask  you. 

MILLER:  Then  Firing  Line  is  a  very  unusual  interview 
program.  In  general,  such  shows  thrive  on  the 
fact  that  television  as  a  medium  cuts  through 
Certain  kinds  of  defenses.  For  example,  you  can 
always  tell  when  somebody's  lying  on  TV,  which 
is  what  makes  programs  like  60  Minutes  and  The 
People's  Court  so  much  fun.  And  more  and  more 
TV  interviewers  and  journalists  are,  as  it  were, 
continuous  with  the  medium  in  this  sense.  They 
have  no  sense  of  shame;  they  will  ask  anything 
in  order  to  expose  or  undress  their  subject  before 
the  lens.  In  a  society  pervaded  by  a  medium 
whose  "undressing"  capacity  is  its  greatest 
strength,  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  imag- 
ine anyone  who  ultimately  refuses  to  undress — 
and  impossible  to  imagine  any  regular  viewer 
being  shocked  by  much.  TV  conduces  to  a  world 
in  which  all  will  reveal  all  to  all. 

BUCKLEY:  Perhaps  it's  more  difficult  for  a  celebrity 
to  guard  his  little  sanctuary  of  privacy  once  he  is 
otherwise  exposed.  Yet  J.D.  Salinger  enjoys  a 
degree  of  privacy  Norman  Mailer  does  not. 
After  all,  there  must  be  certain  things  that  Nor- 
man Mailer  would  just  as  soon  not  talk  about. 

LAPHAM:  I  can't  imagine  such  a  subject. 

MILLER:  It's  not  just  a  matter  of  what  certain  celeb- 
rities will  or  will  not  say.  Consider  a  TV  show 
like  the  one  in  which  a  sex  therapist  talks  to 
couples  about  their  marital  problems. 

BUCKLEY:  But  they're  not  public  figures. 

MILLER:  No,  they're  so-called  real  people.  But  that 
such  a  show  exists — and  there  are  many  of 
them — suggests  the  degree  to  which  people 
have  become  acclimated  to  the  incisiveness  of 
TV.  People  really  have  no  such  thing  as  a  public 
reputation  anymore.  There  has  been  a  profound 
change  in  our  notions  of  the  self  and  of  privacy. 

BUCKLEY:  What  does  such  exhibitionism  have 
to  do  with  our  notions  of  privacy?  I  mean, 
you  can't  say  that  the  Playmate  of  the  Month 
is  in  any  sense  private,  can  you?  She's  an 
exhibitionist. 

MILLER:  She's  a  commodity,  really. 

HOWAR:  I,  for  one,  am  not  interested  in  anybody's 
sex  life,  unless  he's  been  arrested  for  it  and  it's 
part  of  the  story.  Many  people  give  me  inter- 
views they  won't  give  anyone  else  because  they 
know  I'm  going  to  be  straight  with  them,  that 


I'll  make  them  interesting  without  making  them 
cry  or  discuss  something  beyond  the  bounds  of 
good  taste. 

How  long  I'll  survive  with  that  attitude  I 
don't  know.  I  am  undercut  every  time  by  the  re- 
porter who  goes  for  the  groin.  I  loathe  groin 
journalism — the  "running-mascara  interview" 
and  the  rest — but  plenty  of  people  don't  mind 
doing  it.  After  all,  that's  what  the  public  is  look- 
ing for;  and  if  you  don't  give  it  to  them,  they'll 
switch  you  off  and  Somebody  else  on.  You  know 
how  that  works,  Lewis.  You  say  to  your  writers, 
"Hey,  Newsweek  got  the  dirt  on  this  guy.  Why 
don't  we  have  it?"  You  have  to  flog  your  writers 
to  keep  your  magazine  competitive. 

LAPHAM:  Harper's  is  a  somewhat  different  sort  of 
magazine,  Barbara.  It's  not  like  I  have  all  these 
deadbeat  writers  standing  around  in  flophouses, 
waiting  to  go  out  and  bury  the  competition .  .  . 

SMITH:  Barbara  and  I  are  just  sensitive  because  we 
don't  go  for  the  jugular.  We're  always  being 
scooped,  killed,  blown  out  of  the  water. 

HOWAR:  I  don't  know  how  long  I'll  last  being  Miss 
Nicepersbn,  because  that's  not  the  way  this 
business  is  moving.  The  public  wants  groin  jour- 
nalism, and  the  people  in  charge  want  to  give 
the  public  what  it  wants.  So  your  editors  say, 
"Get  out  there  and  get  a  three-handkerchief  in- 
terview, or  don't  come  back."  You  can't  win. 

I  just  like  celebrities.  I  like  meeting  them, 
talking  to  them,  finding  out  what  gets  them 
through  the  night.  They're  just  people  with 
dreams;  they're  not  betraying  the  public  trust. 
And  I  don't  ask  them  about  anything  I  wouldn't 
want  to  have  discussed  over  my  dinner  table;  I 
can  get  an  interesting  interview  without  making 
them  cry  and  squirm. 

LAPHAM:  Does  everyone  agree  with  Barbara  and  Liz 
that  the  public's  appetites  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly decadent? 

BUCKLEY:  I  see  no  evidence  of  it.  Thirty  years  ago, 
Confidential  was  a  truly  nasty  magazine.  Every 
single  issue  was  devoted  to  muck.  It  was  Certain- 
ly as  bad  as  anything  available  now. 

MILLER:  Barbara  says  she  won't  do  groin  journalism 
but  that  everybody  else  almost  has  to,  because 
the  system  forces  the  people  working  for  it  to  be 
as  disrespectful  and  salacious  as  possible.  The 
implications  are  extremely  depressing. 

BUCKLEY:  At  our  level,  groin  journalism  becomes 
iconoclasm.  Harper's,  National  Review,  the  Na- 
tion— all  take  the  cherished  icons  and  give 
them  a  good  going  over.  When  Lewis  pretends 
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that  Alger  Hiss  is  innocent,  for  example,  he's 
engaging  in  a  form  of  iconoclasm  that  indeed 
succeeds  in  catching  the  attention  of  all  sober 
people,  who  thereupon  say,  "Well,  what's  the 
matter  with  Lewis  Lapham?" 

LAPHAM:  And  Bill  does  the  same  thing  when  he 
runs  a  cover  story  by  Richard  Nixon  in  National 
Review. 

BUCKLEY:  It  is  a  form  of  groin  journalism  at  another 
level. 

GROSS:  Cerebral.  Our  groins  seem  to  be  rather 
higher. 

HOWAR:  But  particularly  in  your  world,  Bill,  can't 
high-level  political  gossip  be  used  to  put  pressure 
on  lobbyists,  on  congressmen,  on  members  of 
the  cabinet?  Can't  gossip  move  public  opinion 
and  force  issues  to  come  to  a  head  politically? 

BUCKLEY:  No  doubt  about  it.  Rumors  are  often  used 
to  weaken  a  particular  candidate. 

SMITH:  People  also  use  gossip  to  make  themselves 
more  powerful.  If  I  meet  Bill  for  lunch  and  I  tell 
him  something  about,  say,  Abe  Rosenthal,  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  that's  not  only 
more  interesting  than  if  I  talk  about  the  weather 
or  the  stock  market,  but  it  also  makes  me  more 
powerful  and  more  interesting  to  Bill,  whether 
the  gossip  was  negative  or  positive. 

HOWAR:  You'd  be  more  likely  to  be  invited  out  to 
lunch  again. 

BUCKLEY:  As  Churchill  said,  "I  thrive  on  indiscre- 
tion." So  does  Henry  Kissinger,  by  the  way.  Kis- 
singer often  tells  people  interesting  things — and 
they  are  usually  true,  which  makes  them  all  the 
more  interesting.  In  that  way,  he  has  notorious- 
ly kept  his  hand  in  an  awful  lot  of  places. 

DARNTON:  That  gossipy  remark  illustrates  the  phe- 
nomenon— a  sort  of  "meta-gossip."  We're  gos- 
siping about  gossip,  with  Kissinger  and  company 
as  the  subject. 

HOWAR:  The  self-aggrandizement  that  goes  with  it 
is  very  important.  When  you  say,  "I  was  at  Le 
Cirque  yesterday,  sitting  next  to  Bill  Buckley 
and  Liz  Smith,  and  I  heard  them  talking  about 
Abe  Rosenthal,  and  then  Buckley  said  some- 
thing about  Kissinger,"  you  are  also  saying,  "I've 
been  out  to  swell  lunches,  I  know  swell  people, 
I've  heard  swell  things,  I'm  wonderful." 

GROSS:  Which  is  why  so  many  people  find  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  secrets. 


HOWAR:  By  the  way,  what  is  this  dirt  about  Abe 
Rosenthal? 

SMITH:  Would  you  believe  it:  Bill  Buckley  and  I 
have  never  had  lunch! 

DARNTON:  I  can  give  you  a  counter-example  that 
contradicts  all  the  principles  of  selection  we've 
posited.  It's  called  the  Seattle  Windshield  Pit- 
ting epidemic.  A  few  years  ago  all  the  people  in 
Seattle  thought  their  windshields  would  become 
pitted  by  mysterious  forces.  They  believed  these 
forces  were  moving  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  in- 
exorably approaching  Seattle  like  a  tropical 
storm.  Reports  of  pits  appearing  on  car  wind- 
shields came  nearer  and  nearer  until,  sure 
enough,  they  hit  Seattle.  Thousands  of  people 
reported  that  pits  had  appeared,  and  then  the 
epidemic  passed  on  to  the  south. 

Social  scientists  were  on  hand  to  trace  this 
phenomenon,  which  turned  out,  of  course,  to 
be  a  mass  delusion.  As  a  result  of  the  spreading 
rumors  of  the  epidemic,  people  began  looking  at 
their  windshields  instead  of  through  them,  and 
discovered  pits  that  had  been  there  all  the  time. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  how 
gossip  can  work:  the  word  just  naturally  spread 
from  Canada  down  into  the  American  North- 
west that  this  epidemic  was  going  to  hit.  And 
thus  it  did. 

LAPHAM:  But  how  is  the  essentially  private — in 
this  case,  almost  natural — form  of  gossip  trans- 
formed into  a  public  institution  or  commodity? 
Liz  goes  to  lunch  with  Bill  and  they  talk  about 
Abe  Rosenthal,  somebody  both  of  them  know. 
How  is  that  made  into  public  gossip? 

SMITH:  Simple.  If  Bill  told  me  something  really 
amazing  at  lunch,  I  might  go  back  to  the  office 
and — without  citing  Bill  as  the  source,  of 
course — call  Abe.  "Abe,"  I'd  say,  "I  hear  you're 
going  to  retire  this  year."  This  would  never  hap- 
pen, of  course;  he  won't  even  retire  when  he's 
supposed  to,  let  alone  before.  But  I  would  call 
him,  and  he  might  give  me  an  interesting  state- 
ment, and  I  might  get  an  item  out  of  it  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers. 

I  don't  see  this  as  negative  or  hurtful;  it's  just 
part  of  the  news  process,  like  many  of  the  things 
Barbara  and  I  do.  We  operate  within  a  standard 
that's  not  too  different  from  other  kinds  of 
journalism. 

MILLER:  Your  hypothetical  story  about  exchanging 
inside  news  at  a  restaurant  emphasizes  the  tradi- 
tional communal  nature  of  gossip.  Once  gossip  is 
supplied  to  people  waiting  in  line  at  the  super- 
market, however,  or  sitting  in  front  of  their  tele- 
vision  sets,    it   tends   to   atomize   them.    The 
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experience  of  gossip  as  it  is  dolloped  out  by  TV 
or  by  the  newsmagazines  is  a  passive,  isolating 
one — like  putting  your  mouth  over  a  running 
spigot — as  opposed  to  the  communal  experience 
of  chatting  mischievously  over  the  back  fence. 

LAPHAM:  It's  true  I  can  read  your  column  some 
days,  Liz,  and  not  know  any  of  the  people.  I 
don't  feel  any  kinship  with  them,  so  I  don't  care 
about  the  items. 

HOWAR:  Well,  Lewis,  we're  just  going  to  have  to 
bring  you  into  the  world.  I'm  very  worried  about 
this  isolation  of  yours. 

MILLER:  And  as  TV  makes  gossip  more  of  a  visual 
experience,  it  has  even  less  to  do  with  personal 
sharing,  less  to  do  with  hearing  about  somebody 
else's  misfortunes  or  transgressions,  and  more  to 
do  with  looking  on  hungrily  at  their  five  houses 
and  their  twenty-seven  cars. 

HOWAR:  But  that's  not  even  gossip.  As  you  said, 
Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous  is  more  like  ad- 
vertising, and  they're  laughing  all  the  way  to  the 
bank.  It's  voyeurism,  everyone  taking  a  look-see 
at  what  somebody  else  has.  Entertainment  To- 
night, on  the  other  hand,  talks  about  "the  in- 
dustry," a  big  money-making  industry  that  has  a 
huge  impact  on  our  everyday  lives.  We  don't 
really  tell  who's  sleeping  with  whom.  Television 
is  a  visual  medium,  and  since  you  can't  show  ce- 
lebrities fooling  around,  those  stories  don't  have 
much  impact. 

MILLER:  Surely  Entertainment  Tonight,  while  not  as 
tawdry  and  embarrassing  as  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich 
and  Famous,  does  have  voyeuristic  dimensions. 
Vanity  Fair  and  People  do  too.  In  both  cases,  the 
consumer  is  given  a  glimpse  into  a  golden  realm 
where  privileged  people  have  a  lot  of  fun  and 
own  a  lot  of  things.  That's  part  of  Entertainment 
Tonight's  appeal. 

HOWAR:  Look,  when  Bruce  Springsteen  is  packing 
them  in  or  Live  Aid  is  raising  millions,  that's 
news — news  that  may  have  more  impact  on  how 
the  world  works  day  by  day  than  what  comes  out 
of  Washington.  MTV  probably  has  as  great  an 
impact  on  America's  kids  as  what  goes  on  in  the 
schools. 

LAPHAM:  Bill,  how  would  you  define  your  book 
Overdrive7.  It  seems  to  me  Mark  could  cite  it  as 
an  example  of  giving  readers  a  glimpse  into  a 
"golden  realm." 

BUCKLEY:  Well,  if  Mark  meant  that  Overdrive  was 
partly  a  confession  that  I  don't  suffer  a  lot  of 
creature  discomforts,   I  would  say  sure.   But  I 


don't  think  a  book  could  be  all  that  revealing  if 
that's  all  it  had  to  say.  I  don't  think  Overdrive 
deals  with  gossip.  It  tells  things  about  myself  and 
my  life  that  are  true,  things  you  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  found  out. 

Liz,  don't  you  think 
the  gossiping  in  England 
is  worse  than  here?  That's 
certainly  been  my  experi- 
ence. No  American  re- 
porter would  ask  an 
author  how  much  money 
he  made  off  his  book, 
which  was  asked  me  in 
England.  The  very  first 
question  I  was  asked  at  a 
press  conference  over 
there  when  my  first  novel  was  published  was: 
"Mr.  Buckley,  would  you  like  to  sleep  with  the 
queen?"  While  it  did  pertain  to  the  book  in  a 
rather  loose  way,  that  is  still  an  audacious,  off- 
putting  question.  It  required  an  awful  lot  of  tact 
to  answer. 

SMITH:  I  think  American  gossip  practices  are 
gentler,  or  more  sporting,  than  those  in  En- 
gland, not  to  mention  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Princess  Grace  was  so  furious  about  what 
the  German  gossip  columnists  wrote  about  her 
that  she  once  said,  "I'm  not  really  surprised. 
After  all,  they  allowed  the  rise  of  Hitler." 

Talk  about  decadence  in  reporting!  The  Euro- 
pean press,  with  its  longer  bloodlines,  certainly 
tends  to  be  more  decadent.  Remember  the  story 
about  the  Englishman  and  the  Italian  count  ar- 
guing about  who  had  the  longest  bloodlines? 
The  Italian  finally  became  exasperated  and 
blurted  out,  "My  dear  fellow,  when  your  ances- 
tors were  still  painting  themselves  blue,  mine 
were  already  homosexual."  I  also  think  the 
American  people  tend  to  defend  the  underdog 
or  a  star  who's  being  attacked  too  much. 

LAPHAM:  In  other  words,  though  our  gossip  is  often 
about  celebrities,  it  remains  more  in  the  Horatio 
Alger  tradition.  We  tend  to  enjoy  praising  suc- 
cess more  than  pulling  people  down. 

GROSS:  Displaying  splendidly  successful  people  ar- 
rayed before  their  worldly  treasures  is  a  crucial 
part  of  that  tradition.  The  more  effort  that  is  de- 
voted to  building  them  up,  the  more  relish  is  de- 
rived when  they  go  tumbling  down. 

SMITH:  Elizabeth  Taylor  calls  that  the  "yo-yo  the- 
ory" of  American  success. 

MILLER:  Many  Hollywood  actresses  write  their 
autobiographies  according  to  that  formula:  "I 
was  given  this  and  this;  I  was  privileged  enough 
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to  have  this  and  that.  But  I  suffered  so."  Which 
is  to  say:  "It's  all  right;  I  deserve  all  of  it." 

LAPHAM:  Have  the  mechanics  of  gossip  changed 
during  the  last  fifteen  years?  Has  the  business  of 
trying  to  get  one's  name  in  the  columns  become 
more  calculated? 

SMITH:  Actually,  I  don't  think  many  people  con- 
sciously try  to  get  their  names  in  the  columns, 
except  in  New  York.  Among  New  York  social 
people,  there's  a  good  deal  of  jockeying  to  get 
mentioned  in  the  columns.  "Be  sure  to  say  we 
were  at  Mrs.  Reagan's  lunch  on  Wednesday" — I 
hear  that  a  lot.  I  suppose  that  has  real  meaning 
to,  say,  a  certain  25,000  New  Yorkers,  the 
creme  de  la  creme. 

Of  course,  performers  have  press  agents;  but 
many  have  them  in  a  sort  of  grand  way  to  do  var- 
ious jobs,  not  just  to  "get  their  names  in  the  col- 
umns." Robert  Redford  is  an  example  of  a  big 
star  who  won't  say  anything  to  the  press.  He 
won't  even  say  anything  to  me,  and  I'm  a  friend 
of  his.  But  when  he  has  a  movie  to  sell,  I  hear 
from  him  immediately.  Of  course,  he's  not  really 
a  very  interesting  man;  a  very  nice  man,  yes,  but 
not  all  that  interesting. 

LAPHAM:  It  seems  to  me  that  gossip  about  a  celebri- 
ty— information  about  his  life — has  assumed 
greater  importance  than 
discussion  of  his  work.  I 
mean,  no  one  has  quoted 
a  line  that  Norman  Mail- 
er has  written  in  twenty 
years.  His  books  are  hard- 
ly discussed;  only  his 
wives,  his  pronounce- 
ments, his  social  life. 
People  can  tell  me  a  great 
deal  about  Henry  Kis- 
singer's attitudes  toward 
women,  the  East  Side, 
limousines,  whatever,  but  not  very  much  about 
his  present  policies  and  opinions.  Gossip  seems 
to  have  become  a  ready  substitute  for  more  rel- 
evant forms  of  knowledge. 

MILLER:  This  is  partly  because,  in  the  public  eye, 
the  work  American  celebrities  do — the  books 
writers  write,  the  parts  actors  and  politicians 
play — soon  becomes  indistinguishable  from 
their  lives;  and  the  name  of  that  fusion  is  "im- 
age." For  example,  after  Henry  Fonda  died,  all 
the  fond  reminiscences  and  evocations  of  the 
man  spoke  about  the  roles  he  played  as  if  he  were 
those  roles. 


volunteered  or  not,  depending  on  the  affection 
people  feel  for  him. 

DARNTON:  Another  principle  at  work  is  the  urge  to 
simplify.  The  American  press  tends  to  reduce 
very  complex  issues  to  personalities.  Issues  don't 
exist  anymore,  but  personalities  do.  Knowing 
about  those  personalities  makes  the  reader  feel 
he's  somehow  on  top  of  things. 

SMITH:  And  creating  a  personality  has  become  an 
art,  especially  in  politics.  During  the  1976  presi- 
dential campaign,  for  instance,  an  unknown 
named  Jimmy  Carter  was  suddenly  thrust  into 
the  national  limelight.  Nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  him;  he  had  to  be  defined.  Pretty  soon  he  be- 
came identified  with  peanuts;  Plains,  Georgia; 
Miss  Lillian;  and  all  the  rest. 

GROSS:  Obviously,  none  of  this  is  new  in  regard  to 
politics,  but  there's  more  of  it  now.  Show  biz 
seems  to  have  taken  over  the  whole  thing;  the 
business  of  America  has  become  show  business. 

BUCKLEY:  When  I  ran  for  mayor  of  New  York  twen- 
ty years  ago,  I  was  in  a  televised  debate  with  Abe 
Beame  and  John  Lindsay.  Somebody  pointed 
out  that  when  the  announcer  said,  "We  will 
now  have  a  debate  between  John  Lindsay  and 
Abe  Beame  and  William  Buckley,"  Lindsay 
smiled  and  Beame  smiled  and  Buckley  didn't 
smile.  Somebody  said,  "For  heaven's  sake,  Bill, 
smile!"  So  I  tried  and — I  couldn't  do  it.  No  mat- 
ter what  I  did,  I  couldn't  smile  on  command.  It 
was  awfully  depressing. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  terribly  relieved 
when  some  brain  specialist  told  me  that  the  stat- 
ic smile  is  controlled  by  a  different  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  than  the  extemporaneous  smile.  So 
to  create  a  synthetic  smile  you  are  asking  certain 
muscles  to  work  for  you.  And  they  didn't  work 
for  me.  I  smile  a  lot,  but  not  synthetically. 

MILLER:  I  think  the  phenomena  we're  discussing 
reflect  a  national  distrust  of  the  mimetic,  of 
the  performer,  of  anyone  who  can  take  on  differ- 
ent roles  and  thus  manipulate  his  personae.  Ac- 
tors in  England  aren't  as  tenaciously  identified 
with  their  roles  as,  say,  Clint  Eastwood  or  Bill 
Cosby  is. 

SMITH:  Media  people  are  now  often  bigger  stars 
than  the  people  they  interview.  Barbara  Walters 
is  a  bigger  star  than  anybody  she's  interviewed 
during  the  last  three  years.  Polls  name  her  one  of 
the  ten  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world.  I 
think  even  she  thinks  that's  funny. 


BUCKLEY:  That  often  serves  as  a  certain  protective     LAPHAM:  There  used  to  he  something  called  jour- 
cover  for  the  subject's  life,  a  cover  that  can  be  nalism  and  something  called  literature  and 
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something  called  politics.  Then,  during  the  late 
sixties,  everything  changed.  Today,  there  is 
only  something  called  media,  a  national  theater 
in  which  Mailer  plays  the  brilliant  writer,  Kis- 
singer plays  the  wise  statesman,  Reagan  plays 
the  strong  leader.  We  all  wear  masks  and  play 
parts  in  a  national  theater  in  which  all  the  other 
formerly  distinct  genres  have  been  fused. 

BUCKLEY:  That  blur  imposes  on  the  viewer  an  extra 
burden  of  finding  out  which  role  a  character  is 
playing  in  any  given  circumstance. 

MILLER:  It  also  puts  pressure  on  the  performers  and 
the  media  machine  itself  to  make  every  image  as 
powerful,  sensational,  intense — and  fast — as 
possible.  A  moment's  boredom  can  never  be 
permitted,  or  viewers  turn  off  and  the  ratings 
dip. 

BUCKLEY:  That's  not  true  of  the  print  media.  It's 
certainly  not  true  of  Harper's  or  National  Review 
or  the  New  Yorker. 

MILLER:  Those  affect  a  relatively  small  number  of 
people.  Look  at  USA  Today:  the  vivid  color  pic- 
tures on  the  front  page  are  meant  to  help  the 
reader  reproduce  for  himself  the  experience  of 
watching  TV.  In  general,  I  think  the  media  are 
not  only  increasingly  coming  to  resemble  one 
another,  but  are  also  tending  to  resemble  adver- 
tising: fast-paced,  explosive,  made  up  of  short, 
vivid  takes.  All  this  spectacle  is  becoming  more 
and  more  like  MTV;  today,  the  media  generally 
aspire  to  the  condition  of  the  rock  video,  which 
represents  the  fulfillment  of  advertising — high- 
speed, incessant  change,  constant  titillation. 

GROSS:  That  tendency  is  especially  evident  on  the 
early-morning  television  shows.  During  a  two- 
hour  program,  the  viewer  is  given  only  a  tiny  bit 
of  hard  news.  Most  of  the  show  is  taken  up  by 
interviews,  general  chitchat,  and  commercials, 
all  in  rapid  order. 

HOWAR:  I  think  the  interesting  question  is:  How 
long  can  a  person  stay  a  celebrity  with  this  bom- 
bardment of  media?  I  mean,  look  at  Michael 
Jackson.  He  didn't  even  give  interviews,  and 
now  it's  "Michael  who?" 

SMITH:  Michael  Jackson  could  come  back  anytime. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  make  a  wonderful  movie.  Let 
him  make  Peter  Pan,  he'll  come  back. 

MILLER:  Andy  Rooney  did  a  piece  on  60  Minutes 
about  how  famous  people  aren't  as  famous  as 
they  used  to  be,  that  the  fame  of  the  movie  stars 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties  was  more  awesome 
and  sustained. 


GROSS:  Immortals  lived  longer  in  those  days. 

SMITH:  The  people  we  think  of  as  the  great  stars  of 
the  thirties  and  forties,  and  even  some  of  the  fif- 
ties, were  manufactured  by  the  studio  system. 
These  people  went  to  studios  as  apprentices, 
making  two  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  they 
were  taught  how  to  dress,  how  to  make  them- 
selves up,  how  to  hold  themselves.  In  many 
cases,  they  were  even  given  names.  These  stars 
were  named,  groomed,  and  showcased  in  wildly 
popular  movies  that  shot  out  of  the  studio  like 
bullets.  A  manufactured  star  like  Paulette  God- 
dard  might  make  four  films  a  year.  And  if  they 
got  drunk  in  public  or  beat  their  wives  or  some- 
thing, the  studio  covered  it  up.  And  there  were 
few  public  scandals,  at  least  compared  to  the 
number  of  those  covered  up. 

GROSS:  On  the  other  hand,  you  usually  hear  that 
the  gossip  columnists  of  the  studio  era — espe- 
cially Hedda  Hopper  and  Louella  Parsons — 
were  pretty  malicious. 

SMITH:  They  were  very  good  reporters  and  quite 
ruthless.  Originally,  they  were  creatures  of  the 
studios;  then  they  turned  on  their  masters  like 
Frankenstein's  monster.  Finally,  they  grew  so 
powerful  that  they  frightened  everyone.  In  those 
days  their  revelations  had  impact;  they  could 
shock  the  public.  Hedda  Hopper,  for  example, 
took  a  high  moral  tone;  she  was  a  typical  red- 
baiter.  Back  then  it  was  a  very  frightening  thing 
for  her  to  say  that  John  Garfield  was  a  pinko. 
That  kind  of  allegation  could  ruin  someone's  ca- 
reer. No  one  can  be  so  powerful  today,  simply 
because  the  moral  tone  is  much  more  relaxed. 
Anyway,  there  is  no  longer  a  studio  system  to 
protect  the  stars.  Once  the  government  made 
the  studios  sell  their  chains  of  theaters,  they  be- 
gan to  decline;  they  couldn't  make  product  for 
their  own  theaters  anymore,  so  they  no  longer 
employed  contract  players.  A  working  actress 
today  is  lucky  to  complete  one  movie  a  year.  She 
has  nowhere  to  train,  no  one  to  tell  her  any- 
thing. No  wonder  today  these  kids  act  so  crazy. 
They  don't  know  how  to  dress  or  how  to  behave. 
So  even  if  a  lot  of  celebrities  are  bigger  now  than 
anybody  was  in  the  past,  they  tend  not  to  last. 

MILLER:  Today,  the  public's  expectations  and  de- 
sires are  shaped  by  television,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  TV  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
cinema.  People  watch  TV  half-attentively;  its 
format  is  small,  the  look  cool  and  neutral.  Ce- 
lebrities can  no  longer  have  the  titanic  dimen- 
sions they  used  to  have. 

SMITH:  TV  can  create  celebrities  so  quickly  and  of 
such  enormity  that  it's  unbelievable.  TV  stars 
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are  also  more  "touchable"  than  the  old  movie 
idols.  People  love  Bill  Cosby,  and  they  think 
they  know  him.  They  didn't  think  that  about 
Clark  Gable.  The  old  stars  were  much  more 
glamorized  and  more  removed;  they  had  a  cer- 
tain privacy  about  them. 

Of  course,  they  also  lasted.  Consider  a  pres- 
ent-day "titanic"  celebrity — Erik  Estrada.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  huge  star  on  CHiPs;  he 
was  about  as  big  as  television  can  make  you. 
Where  is  he  now? 

MILLER:  On  the  other  hand,  it  no  longer  seems  pos- 
sible to  ruin  a  public  figure  by  divulging  sleazy 
things  about  him.  Gossip  may  have  been  univer- 
salized by  the  mass  media, 
but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  lost  a  lot  of  its  old  in- 
tensity, its  ability  to 
shock.  Think  of  Wallace 
Reid  and  those  other  stars 
of  the  twenties:  when  it 
became  clear  they  were 
drug  addicts,  they  were 
finished.  Compare  that  to 
the  Stacy  Keach  story  to- 
day. Of  course,  it's  true 
outside  show  biz  as  well: 
Richard  Nixon  seems  firmly  established  in  his 
role  as  avuncular  elder  statesman;  Bernadine 
Dohrn,  the  former  Weather  Underground  mili- 
tant, is  going  to  be  a  Yuppie  lawyer.  There  truly 
are  second  acts  in  American  lives. 

BUCKLEY:  But  there  are  still  offenses  that  are  be- 
yond the  pale.  Suppose  another  Rock  Hudson 
existed  today — someone  who  was  a  matinee 
idol — and  it  was  disclosed  that  he  was  a  practic- 
ing homosexual.  Wouldn't  that  harm  his  career? 

SMITH:  As  Larry  Kramer,  author  of  The  Normal 
Heart,  says,  there  are  no  gay  actors,  no  gay  lead- 
ing men.  I  don't  think  there  will  ever  be  an 
openly  gay  leading  man.  Women  are  not  going 
to  go  see  someone  kiss  Elizabeth  Taylor  on  the 
screen  if  they  know  he  lives  with  Harry  and  his 
dog  someplace.  Some  people  may  suspect,  but 
the  general  public  can't  know. 

HOWAR:  The  Stacy  Keach  comeback  certainly 
couldn't  have  happened  twenty  years  ago.  I  re- 
member when  I  got  a  divorce,  people  would  ap- 
proach my  mother  in  the  supermarket  and  say, 
"We're  so  sorry  about  Barbara."  It  was  as  though 
I  had  died. 

SMITH:  Yet  people  always  want  to  know  if  you've 
been  married,  divorced,  if  you  have  kids.  That's 
a  big  part  of  the  reason  people  gossip:  to  catego- 
rize other  people,  to  put  them  in  some  kind  of 


slot,  to  get  a  handle  on  them.  If  1  were  a  younger 
woman,  for  instance,  I  would  be  very  interested 
in  finding  out  whether  you  five  gentlemen  are 
married  or  have  permanent  girlfriends. 

HOWAR:  And  there  are  all  sorts  of  clever  stratagems 
to  find  out  those  things.  You  say,  "This  is  a  great 
tie,  Lewis.  Did  your  wife  give  you  that?" 

LAPHAM:  And  how  would  I  ascertain  your  marital 
status?  You  aren't  wearing  a  tie. 

SMITH:  Read  my  column.  Barbara  is  one  of  the  few 
people  who  was  a  star  before  she  did  anything. 
Back  when  she  was  telling  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
how  to  do  her  hair,  I  could  see  that  girl  had 
something.  I've  kept  track  of  her  life  ever  since. 

HOWAR:  That's  how  I  keep  track  of  it:  I  read  Liz's 
column. 

I  did  try  to  help  the  Johnsons — with  a  notable 
lack  of  success — but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
I've  written  two  best-selling  books  and  done  a 
lot  of  things  with  my  life  in  the  years  since,  and  I 
am  still  referred  to  as  the  "Washington  hostess." 

SMITH:  You  can't  write  a  gossip  column  without 
writing  cliches.  You  don't  have  enough  room  to 
describe  people,  so  you  keep  referring  to  them  as 
"actress,"  "model,"  and  corny  things  like  that. 

LAPHAM:  In  a  society  as  heterogeneous  and  fluid  as 
ours,  where  people  are  up  today  and  down  to- 
morrow, where  a  fortune's  here  and  then  gone, 
and  where  a  class  system  defined  by  money  can 
change  radically  overnight,  gossip  is  a  kind  of 
navigational  aid  that  gives  everyone  a  fix  on  ev- 
eryone else. 

HOWAR:  We  should  remember  the  good  things  that 
come  out  of  gossip,  too.  Look  at  Betty  Ford.  Be- 
cause of  the  gossip  about  her  drinking,  she  con- 
fessed to  it  and  got  treatment.  Joan  Kennedy 
confessed  to  alcoholism.  Margaret  Trudeau  con- 
fessed to  almost  everything  under  the  sun.  This 
sort  of  gossip  told  people  around  the  country 
that  their  heroes  had  faults  just  like  they  did.  As 
a  result,  plenty  of  people  sought  help  for  depend- 
ence on  drugs  or  on  alcohol.  And  today,  politi- 
cians and  their  wives  are  no  longer  bound  by 
manacles  because  of  some  hypocritical  public 
idea  that  they're  somehow  different  from  the 
rest  of  us  and  thus  can  never  get  a  divorce. 

So  gossip  has  spillover  benefits  this  society 
sorely  needs.  Apart  from  that,  it's  fun  to  fanta- 
size that  we  all  might  be  one-night  celebrities. 
As  Cher,  that  wonderful  philosopher,  once 
asked,  If  we're  all  going  to  be  famous  for  fifteen 
minutes,  will  there  be  room  for  everyone  at  the 
Betty  Ford  Clinic?  ■ 
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EVEN  THE  BAD  GUYS 
WEAR  WHITE  HATS 

Cowboys,  ranchers,  and  the  ruin  of  the  West 
B}>  Edward  Abbey 


Then 


hen  I  first  came  West  in  1948,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  I  was  only  twenty  years  old  and 
just  out  of  the  Army.  I  thought,  like  most  simple-minded  Easterners,  that  a 
cowboy  was  a  kind  of  mythic  hero.  I  idolized  those  scrawny  little  red-nosed 
hired  hands  in  their  tight  jeans,  funny  boots,  and  comical  hats. 

Like  other  new  arrivals  in  the  West,  1  could  imagine  nothing  more  ro- 
mantic than  becoming  a  cowboy.  Nothing  more  glorious  than  owning  my 
own  little  genuine  working  cattle  outfit.  About  the  only  thing  better,  I 
thought,  was  to  be  a  big  league  baseball  player.  I  never  dreamed  that  I'd 
eventually  sink  to  writing  books  for  a  living.  Unluckily  for  me — coming 
from  an  Appalachian  hillbilly  background  and  with  a  poor  choice  of  par- 
ents— I  didn't  have  much  money.  My  father  was  a  small-time  logger.  He 
ran  a  one-man  sawmill  and  a  submarginal  side-hill  farm.  There  wasn't  any 
money  in  our  family,  no  inheritance  you  could  run  10,000  cattle  on.  I  had 
no  trust  fund  to  back  me  up.  No  Hollywood  movie  deals  to  finance  a  land 
acquisition  program.  I  lived  on  what  in  those  days  was  called  the  G.I.  Bill, 
which  paid  about  $150  a  month  while  I  went  to  school.  I  made  that  last  as 
long  as  I  could — five  or  six  years.  I  couldn't  afford  a  horse.  The  best  I  could 
do  in  1947  and  '48  was  buy  a  thirdhand  Chevy  sedan  and  roam  the  West, 
mostly  the  Southwest,  on  holidays  and  weekends. 

I  had  a  roommate  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  I'll  just  call  him 
Mac.  I  don't  want  him  to  come  looking  for  me.  Mac  came  from  a  little 
town  in  southwest  New  Mexico  where  his  father  ran  a  feed  store.  Mackie 
was  a  fair  bronc  rider,  eager  to  get  into  the  cattle-growing  business.  And  he 
had  some  money,  enough  to  buy  a  little  cinder-block  house  and  about  forty 
acres  in  the  Sandia  Mountains  east  of  Albuquerque,  near  a  town  we  called 
Landfill.  Mackie  fenced  those  forty  acres,  built  a  corral,  and  kept  a  few 
horses  there,  including  an  occasional  genuine  bronco  for  fun  and  practice. 

I  don't  remember  exactly  how  Mackie  and  I  became  friends  in  the  first 
place.  I  was  majoring  in  classical  philosophy.  He  was  majoring  in  screw- 
worm  management.  But  we  got  to  know  each  other  through  the  mutual 
pursuit  of  a  pair  of  nearly  inseparable  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  girls.  I  lived 
with  him  in  his  little  cinder-block  house.  Helped  him  meet  the  mortgage 
payments.  Helped  him  meet  the  girls.  We  were  both  crude,  shy,  ugly,  ob- 
noxious— like  most  college  boys. 

My  friend  Mac  also  owned  a  1947  black  Lincoln  convertible,  the  kind 
with  the  big  grille  in  front,  like  a  cowcatcher  on  a  locomotive,  chrome 
plated.  We  used  to  race  to  classes  in  the  morning,  driving  the  twenty  miles 
from  his  house  to  the  campus  in  never  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  Usually 

Edward  Abbey  lives  near  Oracle,  Arizona.  His  most  recent  books  are  the  essay  collections 
Beyond  the  Wall  and  Slumgullion  Stew.  A  longer  version  of  this  essay  was  delivered  as 
a  speech  at  the  University  of  Montana  in  April  1985. 
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There's  something 

wrong  at  the  heart  of 

our  most  popular 

American  myth — the 

cowboy  and  his  cow 


Mac  was  too  hung  over  to  drive,  so  I'd  operate  the  car,  clutching  the  whet 
while  Mac  sat  beside  me  waving  his  big  .44,  taking  potshots  at  jackrabbit 
and  road  signs  and  billboards  and  beer  bottles.  Trying  to  wake  up  in  tirrn 
for  his  ten  o'clock  class  in  brand  inspection. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  my  friend  Mac  was  a  little  bit  gun-happy.  Most  of  hi 
forty  acres  was  in  tumbleweed.  He  fenced  in  about  half  an  acre  with  chick 
en  wire  and  stocked  that  little  pasture  with  white  rabbits.  He  used  it  as  ; 
target  range.  Not  what  you'd  call  sporting,  I  suppose,  but  we  did  eat  the 
rabbits.  Sometimes  we  even  went  deer  hunting  with  handguns.  Mackie 
with  his  revolver,  and  me  with  a  chrome-plated  Colt  .45  automatic  I  had 
liberated  from  the  U.S.  Army  over  in  Italy.  Surplus  government  property. 

On  one  of  our  deer  hunting  expeditions,  I  was  sitting  on  a  log  in  a  big 
clearing  in  the  woods,  thinking  about  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  girls.  I  didn't  really  care  whether  we  got  a  deer  that  day  or 
not.  It  was  a  couple  of  days  before  opening,  anyway.  The  whole  procedure 
was  probably  illegal  as  hell.  Mac  was  out  in  the  woods  somewhere  looking 
for  deer  around  the  clearing.  I  was  sitting  on  the  log,  thinking,  when  I  saw 
a  chip  of  bark  fly  away  from  the  log  all  by  itself,  about  a  foot  from  my  left 
hand.  Then  I  heard  the  blast  of  Mac's  revolver — that  big  old  .44  he'd 
probably  liberated  from  his  father.  Then  I  heard  him  laugh. 

"That's  not  very  funny,  Mackie,"  I  said. 

"Now,  don't  whine  and  complain,  Ed,"  he  said.  "You  want  to  be  a  real  ' 
hunter  like  me,  you  gotta  learn  to  stay  awake." 

We  never  did  get  a  deer  with  handguns.  But  that's  when  I  had  my  first 
little  doubts  about  Mackie,  and  about  the  cowboy  type  in  general.  But  I 
still  loved  him.  Worshiped  him,  in  fact.  I  was  caught  in  the  grip  of  the 
Western  myth.  Anybody  said  a  word  to  me  against  cowboys,  I'd  jump  down 
his  throat  with  my  spurs  on.  Especially  if  Mac  was  standing  nearby. 

Sometimes  I'd  try  to  ride  those  broncs  that  he  brought  in,  trying  to  prove 
that  I  could  be  a  cowboy  too.  Trying  to  prove  it  more  to  myself  than  to 
him.  I'd  be  on  this  crazy,  crackpot  horse,  going  up,  down,  left,  right,  and 
inside  out.  Hanging  on  to  the  saddle  horn  with  both  hands.  And  Mac 
would  sit  on  the  corral  fence,  throwing  beer  bottles  at  us  and  laughing. 
Every  time  I  got  thrown  off,  Mac  would  say,  "Now  get  right  back  on  there, 
Ed.  Quick,  quick.  Don't  spoil  'im." 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  I  didn't  have  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

_^^  And  it  took  me  another  thirty  years  to  realize  that  there's 

^^      /  something  wrong  at  the  heart  of  our  most  popular  American 

^^/  myth — the  cowboy  and  his  cow. 

B  "ii  may  have  guessed  by  now  that  I'm  thinking  of  criticizing  the 
livestock  industry.  And  you  are  correct.  I've  been  thinking  about  cows  and 
sheep  for  many  years.  Getting  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  whole 
business.  There  are  some  Western  cattlemen  who  are  nothing  more  than 
welfare  parasites.  They've  been  getting  a  free  ride  on  the  public  lands  for 
over  a  century,  and  I  think  it's  time  we  phased  it  out.  I'm  in  favor  of  put- 
ting the  public  lands  livestock  grazers  out  of  business. 

First  of  all,  we  don't  need  the  public  lands  beef  industry.  Even  beef  lovers 
don't  need  it.  According  to  most  government  reports  (Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Forest  Service),  only  about  2  percent  of  our  beef,  our  red 
meat,  comes  from  the  eleven  Western  states.  By  those  eleven  I  mean  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  California.  Most  of  our  beef,  aside  from  imports, 
comes  from  the  Midwest  and  the  East,  especially  the  Southeast — Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida — and  from  other  private  lands  across  the  nation.  More 
than  twice  as  many  beef  cattle  are  raised  in  the  state  of  Georgia  than  in  the 
sagebrush  empire  of  Nevada.  And  for  a  very  good  reason:  back  East,  you 
can  support  a  cow  on  maybe  half  an  acre.  Out  here,  it  takes  anywhere  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.  In  the  red  rock  country  of  Utah,  the  rule  of  thumb 
is  one  section — a  square  mile — per  cow. 
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Since  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  cows  are  produced  on  public  lands 
in  the  West,  eliminating  that  industry  should  not  raise  supermarket  beef 
Jprices  very  much.  Furthermore,  we'd  save  money  in  the  taxes  we  now  pay 
for  various  subsidies  to  these  public  lands  cattlemen.  Subsidies  for  things 
like  "range  improvement" — tree  chaining,  sagebrush  clearing,  mesquite 
poisoning,  disease  control,  predator  trapping,  fencing,  wells,  stock  ponds, 
a  roads.  Then  there  are  the  salaries  of  those  who  work  for  government  agen- 
cies like  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service.  You  could  probably  also  count  in 
a  big  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  overpaid  professors  engaged  in  range-man- 
agement research  at  the  Western  land-grant  colleges. 

Moreover,  the  cattle  have  done,  and  are  doing,  intolerable  damage  to 
our  public  lands — our  national  forests,  state  lands,  BLM-administered 
lands,  wildlife  preserves,  even  some  of  our  national  parks  and  monuments. 
In  Utah's  Capital  Reef  National  Park,  for  example,  grazing  is  still  allowed. 
!ln  fact,  it's  recently  been  extended  for  another  ten  years,  and  Utah  politi- 
cians are  trying  to  make  the  arrangement  permanent.  They  probably  won't 
get  away  with  it.  But  there  we  have  at  least  one  case  where 
cattle  are  still  tramping  about  in  a  national  park,  transform- 
ing soil  and  grass  into  dust  and  weeds. 


Q 


vergrazing  is  much  too  weak  a  term.  Most  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  West,  and  especially  in  the  Southwest,  are  what  you  might  call  "cow- 
burnt."  Almost  anywhere  and  everywhere  you  go  in  the  American  West 
you  find  hordes  of  these  ugly,  clumsy,  stupid,  bawling,  stinking,  fly-cov- 
ered, shit-smeared,  disease-spreading  brutes.  They  are  a  pest  and  a  plague. 
They  pollute  our  springs  and  streams  and  rivers.  They  infest  our  canyons, 
valleys,  meadows,  and  forests.  They  graze  off  the  native  bluestem  and 
grama  and  bunch  grasses,  leaving  behind  jungles  of  prickly  pear.  They 
trample  down  the  native  forbs  and  shrubs  and  cactus.  They  spread  the  exot- 
ic cheat  grass,  the  Russian  thistle,  and  the  crested  wheat  grass.  Weeds. 

Even  when  the  cattle  are  not  physically  present,  you'll  see  the  dung  and 
the  flies  and  the  mud  and  the  dust  and  the  general  destruction.  If  you  don't 
see  it,  you'll  smell  it.  The  whole  American  West  stinks  of  cattle.  Along 
every  flowing  stream,  around  every  seep  and  spring  and  water  hole  and 
you'll  find  acres  and  acres  of  what  range-management  specialists  call 


we 


"sacrifice  areas" — another  understatement.  These  are  places  denuded  of 
forage,  except  for  some  cactus  or  a  little  tumbleweed  or  maybe  a  few  muti- 
lated trees  like  mesquite,  juniper,  or  hackberry. 

I'm  not  going  to  bombard  you  with  graphs  and  statistics,  which  don't 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  intelligent  people  anyway.  Anyone  who 
goes  beyond  the  city  limits  of  almost  any  Western  town  can  see  for  himself 
that  the  land  is  overgrazed.  There  are  too  many  cows  and  horses  and  sheep 
out  there.  Of  course,  cattlemen  would  never  publicly  confess  to  overgraz- 
ing, any  more  than  Dracula  would  publicly  confess  to  a  fondness  for  blood. 
Cattlemen  are  interested  parties.  Many  of  them  will  not  give  reliable  testi- 
mony. Some  have  too  much  at  stake:  their  Cadillacs  and  their  airplanes, 
i  their  ranch  resale  profits  and  their  capital  gains.  (I'm  talking  about  the  cor- 
poration ranchers,  the  land-and-cattle  companies,  the  investment  syndi- 
cates.) Others,  those  ranchers  who  have  only  a  small  base  property,  flood 
the  public  lands  with  their  cows.  About  8  percent  of  the  federal  land  per- 
mittees have  cattle  that  consume  approximately  45  percent  of  the  forage  on 
the  government  rangelands. 

Beef  ranchers  like  to  claim  that  their  cows  do  not  compete  with  deer. 
Deer  are  browsers,  cows  are  grazers.  That's  true.  But  when  a  range  is  over- 
grazed, when  the  grass  is  gone  (as  it  often  is  for  seasons  at  a  time),  then 
cattle  become  browsers  too,  out  of  necessity.  In  the  Southwest,  cattle  com- 
monly feed  on  mesquite,  cliff  rose,  cactus,  acacia,  or  any  other  shrub  or  tree 
they  find  biodegradable.  To  that  extent,  they  compete  with  deer.  And  they 
tend  to  drive  out  other  and  better  wildlife.  Like  elk,  or  bighorn  sheep,  or 
pronghorn  antelope. 


lustrations  by  Deborah  Ross 


Anyone  who  goes 
beyond  the  city  limits 
of  almost  any 
Western  town  can 
see  for  himself 
that  the  land  is 
overgrazed 
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As  the  number  of 
cattle  is  reduced, 
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useful,  beautiful, 
and  interesting  ani- 
mals will  return  to 
the  rangelands  and 
will  increase 
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How  much  damage  have  cattle  done  to  the  Western  rangelands?  Larg 
scale  beef  ranching  has  been  going  on  since  the  1870s.  There's  plenty 
documentation  of  the  effects  of  this  massive  cattle  grazing  on  the  erosk 
of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  vegetatio 
Streams  and  rivers  that  used  to  flow  on  the  surface  all  year  round  are  nc 
intermittent,  or  underground,  because  of  overgrazing  and  rapid  runoff. 

Our  public  lands  have  been  overgrazed  for  a  century.  The  BLM  knows  i 
the  Forest  Service  knows  it.  The  Government  Accounting  Office  knows  i 
And  overgrazing  means  eventual  ruin,  just  like  strip  mining  or  clear-cuttir 
or  the  damming  of  rivers.  Much  of  the  Southwest  already  looks  like  Mexic 
or  southern  Italy  or  North  Africa:  a  cow-burnt  wasteland.  As  we  destrc 
our  land,  we  destroy  our  agricultural  economy  and  the  basis  of  modern  soc  | 
ety.  If  we  keep  it  up,  we'll  gradually  degrade  American  life  to  the  status  c 
life  in  places  like  Mexico  or  southern  Italy  or  Libya  or  Egypt. 

In  1984  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  was  required  by  Con 
gress  to  report  on  its  stewardship  of  our  rangelands — the  property  of  al 
Americans,  remember — confessed  that  31  percent  of  the  land  it  adminis 
tered  was  in  "good  condition,"  42  percent  in  "fair  condition,"  and  18  percen 
in  "poor  condition."  And  it  reported  that  only  18  percent  of  the  rangeland 

_^^  _^^    were  improving,  while  68  percent  were  "stable"  and  14  per 

^^  ^1      J   cent  were  ,^ettin»  worse.  If  the  BLM  said  that,  we  can  safely 
^k   l^L   /     assume  that  range  conditions  are  actually  much  worse. 

T  T  hat  can  we  do  about  this  situation?  This  is  the  fun  part — this  i; 
the  part  I  like.  It's  not  too  easy  to  argue  that  we  should  do  away  with  cattle 
ranching.  The  cowboy  myth  gets  in  the  way.  But  I  do  have  some  solutions 
to  overgrazing. 

I'd  begin  by  reducing  the  number  of  cattle  on  public  lands.  Not  that 
range  managers  would  go  along  with  it,  of  course.  In  their  eyes,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  livestock  associations  they  work  for,  cutting  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  is  the  worst  possible  solution — an  impossible  solution.  So  they 
propose  all  kinds  of  gimmicks.  More  cross-fencing.  More  wells  and  ponds  so 
that  more  land  can  be  exploited.  These  proposals  are  basically  a  maneuver 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  to  appease  their  critics  without  offend- 
ing their  real  bosses  in  the  beef  industry. 

I  also  suggest  that  we  open  a  hunting  season  on  range  cattle.  I  realize  that 
beef  cattle  will  not  make  very  sporting  prey  at  first.  Like  all  domesticated 
animals  (including  most  humans),  beef  cattle  are  slow,  stupid,  and  awk- 
ward. But  the  breed  will  improve  if  hunted  regularly.  And  as  the  number  of 
cattle  is  reduced,  other  and  far  more  useful,  beautiful,  and  interesting  ani- 
mals will  return  to  the  rangelands  and  will  increase. 

Suppose,  by  some  miracle  of  Hollywood  or  inheritance  or  good  luck,  I 
should  acquire  a  respectable-sized  working  cattle  outfit.  What  would  I  do 
with  it?  First,  I'd  get  rid  of  the  stinking,  filthy  cattle.  Every  single  animal. 
Shoot  them  all,  and  stock  the  place  with  real  animals,  real  game,  real  pro- 
tein: elk,  buffalo,  pronghorn  antelope,  bighorn  sheep,  moose.  And  some 
purely  decorative  animals,  like  eagles.  We  need  more  eagles.  And  wolves. 
We  need  more  wolves.  Mountain  lions  and  bears.  Especially,  of  course, 
grizzly  bears.  Down  in  the  desert,  I  would  stock  every  water  tank,  every 
water  hole,  every  stock  pond,  with  alligators. 

You  may  note  that  I  have  said  little  about  coyotes  or  deer.  Coyotes  seem 
to  be  doing  all  right  on  their  own.  They're  smarter  than  their  enemies.  I've 
never  heard  of  a  coyote  as  dumb  as  a  sheepman.  As  for  deer,  especially 
mule  deer,  they,  too,  are  surviving — maybe  even  thriving,  as  some  game 
and  fish  departments  claim,  though  nobody  claims  there  are  as  many  deer 
now  as  there  were  before  the  cattle  industry  was  introduced  in  the  West.  In 
any  case,  compared  to  elk  the  deer  is  a  second-rate  game  animal,  nothing 
but  a  giant  rodent — a  rat  with  antlers. 

I've  suggested  that  the  beef  industry's  abuse  of  our  Western  lands  is  based 
on  the  old  mythology  of  the  cowboy  as  natural  nobleman.  I'd  like  to  con 


until 
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elude  this  diatribe  with  a  few  remarks  about  this  most  cherished  and  fanci- 
ful of  American  fairy  tales.  In  truth,  the  cowboy  is  only  a  hired  hand.  A 
farm  boy  in  leather  britches  and  a  comical  hat.  A  herdsman  who  gets  on  a 
horse  to  do  part  of  his  work.  Some  ranchers  are  also  cowboys,  but  many  are 
not.  There  is  a  difference.  There  are  many  ranchers  out  there  who  are  big- 
time  farmers  of  the  public  lands — our  property.  As  such,  they  do  not  merit 
any  special  consideration  or  special  privileges.  There  are  only  about  31,000 
ranchers  in  the  whole  American  West  who  use  the  public  lands.  That's  less 
than  the  population  of  Missoula,  Montana. 

The  rancher  (with  a  few  honorable  exceptions)  is  a  man  who  strings 
barbed  wire  all  over  the  range;  drills  wells  and  bulldozes  stock  ponds;  drives 
off  elk  and  antelope  and  bighorn  sheep;  poisons  coyotes  and  prairie  dogs; 
shoots  eagles,  bears,  and  cougars  on  sight;  supplants  the  native  grasses  with 
tumbleweed,  snakeweed,  povertyweed,  cowshit,  anthills,  mud,  dust,  and 
flies.  And  then  leans  back  and  grins  at  the  TV  cameras  and  talks  about  how 
much  he  loves  the  American  West.  Cowboys  are  also  greatly  overrated. 
Consider  the  nature  of  their  work.  Suppose  you  had  to  spend  most  of  your 
working  hours  sitting  on  a  horse,  contemplating  the  hind  end  of  a  cow. 
How  would  that  affect  your  imagination?  Think  what  it  does  to  the  rela- 
tively simple  mind  of  the  average  peasant  boy,  raised  amid  the  bawling  of 
calves  and  cows  in  the  splatter  of  mud  and  the  stink  of  shit. 

Do  cowboys  work  hard.7  Sometimes.  But  most  ranchers  don't  work  very 
hard.  They  have  a  lot  of  leisure  time  for  politics  and  bellyaching.  Anytime 
you  go  into  a  small  Western  town  you'll  find  them  at  the  nearest  drugstore, 
sitting  around  all  morning  drinking  coffee,  talking  about  their  tax  breaks. 

Is  a  cowboy's  work  socially  useful7  No.  As  I've  already  pointed  out,  subsi- 
dized Western  range  beef  is  a  trivial  item  in  the  national  beef  economy.  If 
all  of  our  31,000  Western  public  land  ranchers  quit  tomorrow,  we'd  never 
miss  them.  Any  public  school  teacher  does  harder  work,  more  difficult 
work,  more  dangerous  work,  and  far  more  valuable  work  than  any  cowboy 
or  rancher.  The  same  thing  applies  to  registered  nurses  and  nurses'  aides, 
garbage  collectors,  and  traffic  cops.  Harder  work,  tougher  work,  more  nec- 
.  essary  work.  We  need  those  people  in  our  complicated  soci- 

*>*  ■    ™   ety.  We  do  not  need  cowboys  or  ranchers.  We've  carried 

them  on  our  backs  long  enough. 
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lis  Abbey,"  the  cowboys  and  their  lovers  will  say,  "this  Abbey  is 
a  wimp.  A  chicken-hearted  sentimentalist  with  no  feel  for  the  hard  realities 
of  practical  life."  Especially  critical  of  my  attitude  will  be  the  Easterners  and 
Midwesterners  newly  arrived  here  from  their  Upper  West  Side  apartments, 
their  rustic  lodges  in  upper  Michigan.  Our  nouveau  Westerners  with  their 
toy  ranches,  their  pickup  trucks  with  the  gun  racks,  their  pointy-toed  boots 
with  the  undershot  heels,  their  gigantic  hats.  And,  of  course,  their  pet 
horses.  The  instant  rednecks. 

To  those  who  might  accuse  me  of  wimpery  and  sentimentality,  I'd  like  to 
say  this  in  reply.  I  respect  real  men.  I  admire  true  manliness.  But  I  despise 
arrogance  and  brutality  and  bullies.  So  let  me  close  with  some  nice  remarks 
about  cowboys  and  cattle  ranchers.  They  are  a  mixed  lot,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
As  individuals,  they  range  from  the  bad  to  the  ordinary  to  the  good.  A 
rancher,  after  all,  is  only  a  farmer,  cropping  the  public  rangelands  with  his 
four-legged  lawnmowers,  stashing  our  grass  into  his  bank  account.  A  cow- 
boy is  a  hired  hand  trying  to  make  an  honest  living.  Nothing  special. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  people  as  fellow  humans.  All  I  want  to  do  is 
get  their  cows  off  our  property.  Let  those  cowboys  and  ranchers  find  some 
harder  way  to  make  a  living,  like  the  rest  of  us  have  to  do.  There's  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  subsidize  them  forever.  They've  had  their  free  ride. 
It's  time  they  learned  to  support  themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  I'm  going  to  say  goodbye  to  all  you  cowboys  and  cow- 
girls. I  love  the  legend,  too — but  keep  your  sacred  cows  and  your  dead 
horses  off  of  my  elk  pastures.  ■ 


Most  ranchers  don't 
work  very  hard. 
They  have  a  lot 
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GUATEMALAN 
DEATH  MASQUE 

Pomp  and  terror  in  a  dark  country 
B;y  Francisco  Goldman 
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.  n  August  1984,  near 
the  beginning  of  what  I  didn't  yet  realize  would 
be  almost  an  entire  year  spent  in  Guatemala,  I 
accepted  an  invitation  to  drive  up  from  Guate- 
mala City  to  Coban  for  the  annual  Folkloric  Fes- 
tival, a  weekend-long  event  capped  by  a  contest 
to  choose  an  Indian  beauty  queen.  Tickets  for 
the  contest  were  selling  out;  hotel  reservations 
had  to  be  made  in  advance.  For  weeks  in  the 
capital,  the  festival  had  been  hyped  as  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  country's  Mayan  heritage,  a  celebra- 
tion of  national  identity. 

Coban,  the  commercial  center  of  a  major  cof- 
fee-growing region,  is  almost  a  seven-hour  drive 
from  Guatemala  City.  The  scenery  on  the  way 
up  is  spectacular,  as  it  is  throughout  the  High- 
lands, with  cloud-lidded  mountain  valleys, 
cornfield- terraced  slopes,  raw  green  hillsides, 
damp  evergreen  forests  that  look  black  through 
the  perpetual  mist,  and  volcanoes — there  are 
thirty-three  volcanoes  in  Guatemala,  and  they 
give  the  landscape  its  bewitchingly  primitive 
mystique.  The  Highlands,  of  course,  are  where 
the  Indians  traditionally  reside,  often  in  tiny  vil- 
lages called  aldeas,  many  accessible  not  even  by 
dirt  road.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  population  of 
Guatemala  is  Mayan  Indian,  twenty-two  tribes 
speaking  twenty-two  indigenous  dialects.  They 
draw  their  living  from  the  land  in  various  ways 
that  even  in  more  endurable  times  barely  pro- 
vide subsistence,  in  a  country  with  one  of  Latin 
America's  crudest  ratios  of  farmable  land  distri- 
bution (2  percent  owns  72  percent),  in  a  coun- 
try  sinking  deeper  by   the  day   into   its  worst 
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economic  depression  in  fifty  years. 

The  Indians  make  the  Highlands  unique;  it  is 
a  landscape  that  is  synonymous  with  a  single 
people.  In  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  for  exam- 
ple, the  peasants  who  live  in  the  mountains  are 
not  so  very  different,  culturally  or  ethnically, 
from  the  people  in  the  cities.  It  is  often  said  that 
while  the  Spanish  conquest  subjugated  Guate- 
mala's Indians  to  ladino  (non-Indian)  rule,  the 
spiritual  conquest  was  never  won:  the  Indians, 
especially  when  left  to  themselves,  do  not  live 
much  differently  now  than  they  did  centuries 
ago.  They  still  worship  many  ot  the  same  Mayan 
gods  and  have  preserved  many  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions (or  have  adapted  them  to  the  new  Chris- 
tian ones);  and,  of  course,  so  many  of  the  old 
religious  beliefs  and  traditions  are  of  a  piece  with 
their  relationship  to  the  land,  to  this  holy  place, 
the  Highlands.  Plantation  owners,  priests,  mis- 
sionaries of  various  persuasions,  Marxist  (and 
usually  ladino)  guerrilla  leaders,  of  course  the 
army,  and  other  well-  or  diabolically  inten- 
tioned  people  have  all  tried,  in  many  different 
ways,  to  change  or  reinterpret,  even  to  end,  the 
Indians'  relationship  to  their  land.  That  remains 
at  the  heart  of  the  country's  political  trauma. 

Ladinos  surround  the  Indians,  and  Indians  sur- 
round the  ladinos.  Guatemala  City,  where  I 
lived,  is  like  a  separate  country  surrounded  by 
another.  It  is  a  ladino  city,  a  modern  city;  in  the 
wealthiest  zones — zones  so  vast  that  you  can 
wander  their  high-walled,  tree-bowered  streets 
all  day  and  forget  that  Guatemala  is  made  of 
anything  else — nearly  every  roof  is  topped  with 
a  satellite  dish  aimed  skyward  to  snatch  U.S. 
television  signals  out  of  the  sky.  It  is  a  flat, 
sprawling,  plateau  city;  the  encircling  horizon  of 
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mountains  and  volcanoes  dramatizes  its  isola- 
ion.  To  drive  from  the  city  into  the  Highlands, 
s  on  that  day  when  we  drove  up  to  Coban  for 
:he  Folkloric  Festival,  is,  inevitably,  to  be  re- 
minded of  how  much  of  what  passes  for  national 
reality  in  Guatemala  City  is  based  on  nearly  hal- 
lucinated myths  about  the  Highlands.  Guate- 
mala City  is  where  people  tell  you  that  no  one 
starves  in  the  Highlands  because  the  land  is  so 
fertile  that  a  hungry  peasant  can  just  shake  an 
avocado  down  from  a  tree.  Guatemala  has  been 
experiencing  a  much  publicized  democratic 
opening  (with  a  civilian  president  scheduled  to 
be  sworn  in  this  month),  and  last  year  the  city 
elites  bought  expensive  tickets  to  hear  the  ladino 
presidential  candidates  debate  each  other  in  ho- 
tel ballrooms.  But  who  else  was  listening?  The 
Indian  majority  is  not  even  primarily  Spanish- 
speaking  and  is  largely  illiterate.  So  during  elec- 
tions, the  ballots  are  marked  with  symbols  of  the 
candidates'  parties:  a  bull's-eye,  a  green  tree,  a 
dagger.  For  which  symbol  will  the  Indians  vote, 
and  why?  That  is  always  the  most  important 
electoral  question  in  Guatemala.  A  friend  of 
mine,  during  the  1984  Constituent  Assembly 
elections,  watched  an  Indian  woman  ponder  the 


array  of  pictures  on  her  ballot.  She  didn't  seem 
to  know  what  to  do.  But  voting  is  mandatory,  so 
she  had  to  do  something.  Finally,  in  the  margin 
of  the  ballot  she  meticulously  drew  a  spider,  a 
bird,  a  cow,  answering  the  pretty  pic- 
^■^        tures  with  pictures  of  her  own. 
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he  Folkloric  Festival  in  Coban  didn't  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  amusement  at  first.  There 
was  a  second-rate  market  for  tourists.  And  Indi- 
ans dressed  as  jaguars,  deer,  and  conquistadors, 
in  colorful  costumes  and  carved  wooden  masks, 
performed  traditional  dances  in  the  plaza.  Gua- 
temala City  ladinos  idled  by,  snapping  pictures. 
But  the  dancing  was  listless  and  remote  from 
meaning — "folklore"  detached  from  Indian  life. 
It  wasn't  at  all  like  seeing  such  dances  performed 
in  the  context  of  an  Indian  religious  fiesta, 
which  tends  to  be  a  fervent,  prayerful,  drunken, 
not  necessarily  happy  affair  that  goes  on  for 
days — too  often  played  out  now  against  the  em- 
bittering backdrop  of  army-occupied  villages 
and  towns.  At  the  last  of  these  fiestas  that  I 
went  to — a  five-day  marathon  in  an  especially 
beautiful,  remote,  and  very  army-occupied 
town — it  rained  every  day,  and  an  army  lieuten- 
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ant,  notorious  for  having  directed  the  massacre 
of  peasants  in  a  nearby  aldea,  came  and  knelt  in 
the  mud  to  pray  before  one  of  the  litter-borne, 
gaudily  decorated,  pagan-Christian  saints  that 
the  Indians  carried  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets.  And  a  marimba  ensemble, 
accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  battered  tin  saxo- 
phones, played  while  Indian  men  danced  with 
men,  women  with  women — drunken,  stomping 
waltzers  in  the  mud.  Some  of  the  young'  men, 
smiling  shyly,  did  dance  with  girls,  while  others 
brawled  viciously;  and  homemade  firecracker 
rockets  exploded  in  the  air  as  regularly  as  agua- 
diente  bottles  were  uncapped.  Meanwhile,  the 
town's  small  ladino  population  was  holding  its 
own  festival.  They  paraded  their  beauty  queen 
through  the  streets:  she  was  dressed  in  what 
seemed  a  white  communion  dress,  and  she  sat  in 
the  cockpit  of  a  cardboard  airplane  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  truck. 

I'd  come  to  Coban  with  a  young  Guatemalan 
businessman  and  his  wife.  We  spent  most  of  the 
day  as  we  might  have  on  a  typical  Sunday  in 
Guatemala  City,  idling  over  a  big  lunch  in  our 
hotel,  drinking,  making  small  talk.  His  wife  and 
I  entertained  each  other  for  what  seemed  hours 
by  listing  categories  of  food — meats,  desserts, 
and  so  on — and  naming  every  dish  we  liked  in 
each  category,  describing  each  one  in  detail. 
She  kept  widening  her  large  green  eyes,  sighing 
with  happy  longing  over  the  fantastical,  fanta- 
sized foods.  It  was  an  oddly  entrancing  conver- 
sation. No  one  on  earth,  I  often  think,  has  mas- 
tered the  game  of  meaningless  small  talk  like 
young  Guatemalan  middle-  and  upper-class  la- 
dino women.  The  smaller  the  talk  the  better.  Es 
una  locita — she's  a  little  nutty.  That's  the  ideal 
way  to  be:  perky,  fun,  and  never,  ever  serious; 
frivolity  as  protocol.  A  locita  conversation,  like 
the  one  we  had  about  food  (and  they  are  com- 
mon in  Guatemala),  is  really  about  everything  it 
excludes,  everything  that  goes  unmentioned. 
And  everything  always  goes  unmentioned.  In 
the  context  of  all  that  goes  on  in  Guatemala, 
these  conversations  often  seem  unreal,  yet 
they're  not;  they  fill  in  and  pass  the  time,  the 
way  you  so  often  find  yourself  just  passing  the 
time  in  Guatemala. 

Living  in  Guatemala  City  is  a  perpetual  slide 
from  the  lurid  and  enraging  into  the  lorita-ness 
of  daily  life.  You  sit  in  one  of  the  several  Ger- 
man coffee  shops  downtown,  having  coffee  and 
mango  strudel  and  reading  the  newspaper,  and 
the  headline,  on  the  specific  afternoon  I  have  in 
mind,  is  just  a  bit  more  grisly  than  usual:  "Cinco 
Hombres  Decapitados."  It  was  a  new  thing  that 
had  been  happening  lately,  especially  to  univer- 
sity students:  not  murder,  but  heads  in  plastic 
bags — a  new  twist  to  murder  meant,  perhaps,  to 
jolt  a  hy  now  unshakable  and  numbed  populace 
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out  of  its  complacency,  scare  them  a  little  more 
Which  is  why  the  newspapers  can  get  away  witl 
printing  such  things,  and  they  do  nearly  ever 
day.  "Unknown  armed  men  were  seen  leadin 
the  victim  into  a  paneled  van"  is  typical  of  bu^ 
such  things  are  reported.  "Otro  cadaver  apart 
rid" — another  body  found,  bearing  signs  of  tor 
ture. . .  .  Photographs,  too,  of  mutilated  bodies 
and  often  a  gaping  crowd  standing  around;  one* 
a  close-up  of  a  dead  student's  shoes  in  a  weed 
lot.  "Unknown"  armed  men  and  found  bodie 
all  over  the  place — it's  right  in  the  papers.  Ye 
ordinary  Guatemalans  rarely,  almost  never 
speak  of  such  things.  conic 

You  fold  up  your  grisly  newspaper  and  heac  »irl- 
home.  Suddenly,  and  quite  illogically,  you  re-  shin\ 
member  that  Valentine's  Day  is  coming  up  anc  toon 
that  you  have  to  mail  a  card  to  the  States,  anc  rv: 
you  decide  to  make  it  yourself.  So  you  stop  at  ; 
stationery  store.  The  idle,  young  locita  shopgirls mc 
in  their  smocks  gather  around.  Shopgirls,  secre-  Mi 
taries,  teen-age  girls  in  school  uniforms — they 
give  Guatemala  City  its  nearly  lighthearted  day- 
time air  of  solid  Latin  American  bourgeois  nor- 
malcy: that  girl's  world  of  devotion  to  soap 
operas  and  telenovelas,  girlish  superstitions, 
bouncy  pop  tunes  and  the  countless  Julio  Iglesias 
imitators  who  sing  them,  designer  jeans  and 
high  heels  and  too  much  makeup  and  endless  es 
una  locita.  The  shopgirls  in  the  stationery  store 
feel  men  shouldn't  make  their  own  valentines. 
Next  thing  you  know,  they  are  huddled  over  the 
counter  with  scissors  and  red  paper,  cheerfully 
cutting  out  hearts.  They  even  compete  a  little 
over  the  shape  of  a  perfect  heart;  they  giggle 
and  ask  you  about  the  faraway  person  who  is 
the  object  of  such  devotion.  And  you  exit 
the  store  with  your  bag  of  paper  hearts,  "Cinco 
Hombres    Decapitados"    folded    under    your 

arm,  charmed,  smiling,  and  shaking 

your  head. 
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'y  evening  in  Coban  I  was  restless  and  anx- 
ious for  the  Indian  beauty  queen  contest  to  be 
over  and  done  with.  I  walked  from  the  hotel  to 
the  big,  hangarlike  gymnasium  where  the  event 
would  be  taking  place  and  got  there  at  least  an 
hour  too  early.  But  the  kaibiles  were  already 
there,  dressed  in  camouflage  uniforms  and  ma- 
roon berets.  The  kaibiles  are  the  Guatemalan 
Army's  elite  special  forces;  their  name  derives 
from  an  Indian  word  for  the  Mayan  god  of  war, 
symbolized  by  a  tiger.  Armed  for  combat,  they 
were  mobilizing  for  a  march  up  into  the  pine 
forested  hills  overlooking  the  gymnasium,  secur 
ing  the  area  because  the  Guatemalan  chief  of 
state,  army  generals,  and  government  officials 
would  be  in  attendance  that  night. 

I  watched  the  soldiers  for  a  while,  and  then  I 
wandered  across  the  lot  to  the  windowed  room 
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.here  the  girls  were  preparing  for  the  contest.  It 
/as  like  walking  backstage  and  finding  the  cast 
f  some   fabulous   Oriental   opera:    they   were 
eautiful  girls,  certainly,   though  far  more  di- 
linutive  and  brown  than  what  ordinarily  might 
ome  to  mind  in  the  context  of  a  "beauty  con- 
est."  They  were  dressed  in  the  precious  and  dis- 
inct   ceremonial   trajes   of  their   villages   and 
owns;  their  huipiles  and  cortes  (blouses  and  long, 
wraparound  skirts)  were  vibrantly  and  various- 
y  colored  and  patterned.  Necklaces  of  bright 
lastic   beads,    chains   holding  old   coins   and 
;rucifixes,   adorned  their  necks.   Some  of  the 
:ontestants  stood  expressionlessly  while  Indian 
iris  on  either  side  of  them  braided  their  long, 
hiny-black  pigtails  with  colored  ribbons.  The 
oom  was  smoky  from  burning  incense  in  clay- 
DOt  censers.  The  women  chatted  softly  in  cluck- 
ing, guttural  Indian  dialects;  they  might  have 
been  just  trading  village  gossip  on  market  day. 
ttndian  musicians  napped  in  a  corner  alongside 
pieir  big,  hide-bound  drums.  Masked  dancers, 
pne  dressed  as  a  fierce-looking  scarlet  hawk, 
roamed  the  room,  teasing  children. 

These  girls  came  mostly  from  towns  and  "mu- 
nicipalities," the  villages  surrounding  central 
towns — that  is,  they  weren't  from  the  remotest 
aldeas  or  from  the  huge  Indian  population  of  in- 
ternal refugees.  They  weren't  the  poorest  girls; 
their  healthy  looks  attested  to  that. 
They  had  been  chosen  by  the  ladino 
authorities  in  their  areas  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  attend  this  govern- 
ment-sponsored event.  "This  is 
'folklore'  that  I  imagine  has  been 
imposed  recently.  It  doesn't  come 
from  long  ago,"  Rigoberta  Menchii, 
a  recent — and  rare — Mayan  chron- 
icler of  life  in  the  Highlands,  has 
written  about  this  very  contest.  The 
Indians  don't  number  beauty  con- 
tests among  their  traditions.  But 
obedience  had  not  robbed  these 
waiting  contestants  of  dignity  and 
repose,  nor  had  it  ruffled  the  out- 
ward placidity,  the  often  noticed 
impression  of  docility,  that  the  Gua- 
temalan Indians  typically  present  to 
the  outside  world. 

There  was  a  young  Indian  woman 
standing  outside,  looking  in  through 
the  window.  From  her  shoulder  was 
slung  a  shawl  in  which  she  cradled  a 
little  boy  in  her  arms.  He  was  hold- 
ing an  empty  beer  can,  shaking  it 
like  a  toy.  Standing  next  to  her  was 
a  slight  girl  of  about  twelve,  her  hair 
tied  back,  a  few  loose  wisps  hanging 
down  over  her  eyes. 

I  tried  to  strike  up  a  conversation. 


"Aren't  the  costumes  nice?"  That  kind  of  thing. 
"Did  your  little  boy  drink  that  beer?" 

"No.  It's  just  an  empty  can." 

"Are  you  from  Coban?" 
No. 

But  she  was  living  in  Coban  now,  working  as 
a  laundry  woman.  The  little  boy  was  her  broth- 
er, and  the  young  girl  her  sister.  She  was  six- 
teen, she  said,  and  had  saved  to  buy  tickets  to 
the  contest — cheap  seats  in  the  rear  bleach- 
ers— so  that  the  two  children  could  "have  a 
happy  time  and  forget  sad  things." 

"Yes,  forget  sad  things,"  I  echoed,  supposing 
it  was  just  a  general  lament. 

I  even  took  a  picture  of  them,  and  looking  at 
it  now,  at  the  expression  on  the  younger  girl's 
face,  I  realize  I  might  have  anticipated  the  turn 
our  conversation  was  about  to  take.  The  older 
one  is  smiling;  she  looks  shy  and  unsure.  The 
boy's  face  is  blank  and  new  as  a  doll's.  But  the 
young  girl — you  feel  as  if  you  could  ponder  that 
face  for  hours.  She  has  a  deeply  afflicted,  yet  un- 
cannily serene  depth  to  her  eyes  and  a  sad  little 
girl  mouth.  A  soft,  young  face,  magnetic  and 
grave  with  experience. 

But  it  was  only  the  older  girl  who  spoke.  Sud- 
denly, in  a  breathless  rush,  she  said  that  a  few 
months  before  she'd  been  living  in  Rabinal,  just 
to  the  south,  and  the  army  had  come  and  killed 
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her  parents  and  the  other  three  children  in  her 
family.  April  26,  she  said.  They  killed  twenty- 
one  people  in  that  sweep,  she  said,  and  had 
killed  many  more  in  previous  ones  .  .  . 

"April  26,"  I  repeated.  I  wanted  to  let  her 
know  I'd  memorized  the  date.  But  there  was  lit- 
tle I  could  do  but  listen,  for  I  wasn't  in  Guate- 
mala as  a  newspaper  reporter  or  human-rights 
activist — perhaps  she'd  mistaken  me  for  one  of 
those.  And  so  helplessness  took  its  usual  form, 
silence  between  us,  punctuated  by  the  usual 
helpless  exhortations.  So  many  times,  over  the 
next  year,  I  would  find  myself  suddenly  con- 
fronted like  this.  For  a  year  I  collected 
and  memorized  such  silences. 


T. 


he  beauty  contest  began  with  the  singing  of 
the  interminable  national  anthem,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  people  shouted,  "Guatemala!"  "Vi- 
va Guatemala!"  And,  of  course,  up  on  stage, 
dressed  in  a  tuxedo,  there  was  a  master  of  cere- 
monies. Even  at  minor  events  there  are  emcees. 
I  think  it  is  a  profession  of  unique  significance  in 
Guatemala.  These  emcees  always  have  booming 
voices;  they  can  roll  their  r's  across  a  plain  and 
back.  They  are  poets  of  the  very  purple  and  pa- 
triotic, with  their  "Guatemala,  mi  patria,  my 
beautiful  land  of  freedom  and  liberty  .  .  ."Their 
voices  boom  and  roll  constantly  from  the  radio; 
the  emcees  also  do  the  voice-overs  on  patriotic 
television  commercials,  of  which  there  are 
many.  They  are,  in  a  real  and  haunting  way, 
the  public  voice — the  only  public  voice — of 
Guatemala. 

"Guatemala!"  the  crowd  shouted.  It  seemed 
the  most  perplexing  word  in  any  language.  And 
I  found  myself  wondering  if  what  goes  on  in  the 
Highlands  was  really  unknown  to  the  thousands 
of  well-heeled  Guatemala  City  ladinos  packed 
into  the  gymnasium. 

Of  course,  none  of  what  goes  on  is  any  secret 
to  those  in  the  Highlands:  the  army's  "scorched 
earth"  counterinsurgency  campaigns  of  recent 
years  have  claimed  tens  of  thousands  of  Indian 
lives;  and  over  100,000  displaced  Indian  refu- 
gees have  either  fled  over  the  border  into  Mexi- 
co or  have  been  herded  into  the  so-called  model 
villages  that  have  names  like  "New  Life."  All 
able-bodied  Indian  males  in  the  countryside  are 
pressed  into  the  local  defense  militias  known  as 
the  Civil  Patrols. 

The  army  often  claims  the  patrols  are  volun- 
tary, as  if  any  such  organization  boasting 
900,000  members  in  a  country  of  8  million 
could  possibly  be.  What  the  patrols  amount  to  is 
a  vast  and  imprisoning  apparatus  for  civilian  sur- 
veillance and  control.  The  patrollers  are  rarely 
armed — they  make  a  pathetic  sight,  guarding 
villages  and  towns  with' machetes  and  toy  rifles 
carved  from  wood — except  when  they  are  sent 


out  on  missions,  with  the  army  right  on  theii 
heels,  to  face  the  guerrillas  in  the  remaining 
areas  where  they  operate.  Sometimes  it  is  their 
mission  to  hunt  down  displaced  persons  hiding 
in  the  mountains  and  bring  them  back  to  begin 
"new  lives"  in  the  model  villages,  and  some- 
times it  is  less  benign  than  that.  In  the  church  ot 
one  remote  Indian  town,  I  witnessed  a  peasant 
just  back  from  a  week-long  patrol  kneeling  be- 
fore a  priest  and  moaning  in  a  voice  of  unforget- 
table anguish,  "Hay,  Padre,  they  make  us  kill 
whoever  we  find,  such  beautiful,  healthy  girls 
they  made  us  kill." 

In  Guatemala  City  people  often  tell  you  that 
those  faraway  Civil  Patrols  are  a  good  thing,  an 
unprecedented  bridge,  at  last,  between  the  Gua- 
temalan Army  and  the  too  long  marginalized 
Indians.  The  city  is  where  some  people  actu- 
ally tell  you  that  few  of  the  guerrillas  are  Gua- 
temalan, but  that  they're  Cuban,  Nicaraguan, 
even  Palestinian  and  Libyan.  Guatemala  City  is 
where  presidential  candidates  accept  that, 
should  they  win,  should  they  ever  get  to  be  the 
man  in  a  suit  and  tie  occupying  the  National 
Palace,  they  will  have  little  jurisdiction  over  the 
Civil  Patrols,  never  mind  the  power  to  end 
them. 

For  people  in  Guatemala  City  the  Highlands 
are  too  often  the  bluish  volcanoes,  the  green 
and  gold  mountains  on  the  horizon,  the  opulent 
setting  for  lucrative  plantations,  the  source  of 
abstract  patriotic  pride  in  the  natural  splendor  of 
their  country,  and  not  much  more.  Guilelessly, 
with  raucous  enthusiasm,  they  crowd  into  a 
gymnasium  in  Coban  once  a  year  to  elect  an 
Indian  beauty  queen  and  to  shout,  "Viva 
Guatemala!" 

Every  evening  in  downtown  Guatemala  City, 
when  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  next  to  the  Na- 
tional Palace  began  their  oddly  unresonant  clat- 
ter, the  little  Indian  girls  from  a  nearby  church 
orphanage  would  head  down  Sixth  Avenue,  the 
main  commercial  strip,  on  their  way  to  Mass. 
They  would  pass  in  double  file,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  height,  dressed  in  traditional  trajes,  shawls 
over  their  heads,  and  led  by  a  tiny,  fierce-look- 
ing nun  wearing  Coke-bottle  glasses  and  a 
winged  wimple.  Amid  downtown's  sooty,  rainy- 
season  grays  and  wafting  clouds  of  black  bus  ex- 
haust, they  looked  like  a  happy  rainbow  going 
by.  But,  of  course,  they  were  orphans  from  the 
Highlands. 

And  there  was  a  gang  of  ragged  street  kids 
who  gathered  in  the  afternoons  to  sit  on  the 
flooi  of  an  arcaded  entrance  to  a  television  store 
where,  at  a  certain  hour,  many  of  the  televisions 
in  the  display  window  were  tuned  to  The  Three 
Stooges.  They'd  screech  with  laughter  at  the  si 
lent  antics  of  C  airly,  Larry,  and  Moe.  There  was 
a   sociology  student    1   heard   about  who  came 
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An  important  message  from  PAUL  NEWMAN  and  JOANNE  WOODWARD 

"We  share  our  love  with 
seven  wonderful  children 
we  have  never  seen. 

"We'd  like  to  tell  you  why." 


"For  16  years  we've  been  Save 
the  Children  sponsors.  We  began 
by  sponsoring  a  desperately  poor 
little  girl  from  the  mountains  of 
Colombia— a  child  who  lived  in  a 
one-room  hut  and  could  only 
dream  of  attending  school. 

"It  was  a  joy  to  share  our  good 
fortune  with  her  and  to  know  that 
she  was  blossoming  because 
someone  cared  enough  to  help. 
It  made  us  want  to  help  other 
children  in  the  same  way.  And 
now  we  sponsor  seven  children 
around  the  world.  Children  we 
have  come  to  understand  and 
love.  Thanks  to  Save  the  Children. 

"If  you've  ever  wondered  'What 
can  one  person  do?'— the  answer 
is  'You  can  help  save  a  child.'  If 
you  are  touched  by  the  plight  of 
needy  children,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  Save  the  Children  to 
reach  out  to  them  with  caring, 
comfort,  and  support. 

"Please  join  us  as  a  Save  the 
Children  sponsor.  We've  seen  the 
wonders  they  can  work.  You'll  see 
how  much  you  really  can  do— in 
the  eyes  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  child  you  sponsor.  You'll  bring 
new  hope  to  a  child  you'll  know  per- 
sonally, as  we  do,  through  photo- 


graphs...reports. ..and  letters  you 
can  exchange,  if  you  wish. 

"You'll  see  despair  turn  to 
hope,  and  you'll  feel  the  personal 
reward  of  knowing  what  your  love 
and  support  can  do. 

"The  cost  is  so  little.  The  need 
is  so  great.  Won't  you  join  us  as 
Save  the  Children  sponsors?" 


A  sponsorship  costs  only  $16  a  month— less 
than  many  other  sponsorship  agencies.  Just  52c 
a  day.  Because  50  years  of  experience  has  taught 
us  that  direct  handouts  are  the  least  effective  way 
of  helping  children,  your  sponsorship  contribu- 
tions are  not  distributed  in  this  way.  Instead  they 
are  used  to  help  children  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible —by  helping  the  entire  community 
with  projects  and  services,  such  as  health  care, 
education,  food  production  and  nutrition.  So 
hardworking  people  can  help  themselves  and 
save  their  own  children. 


Fill  out  this  coupon...  and  share  your  love  with  a  child. 

□  Yes,  I  want  to  join  the  Newmans  as  a  Save  the  Children  sponsor.  My  first 
monthly  sponsorship  payment  of  $16 


□  boy    O  girl    D  either 


is  enclosed.  I  prefer  to  sponsor  a 
in  the  area  I've  checked  below. 


□  Where  the  need 
is  greatest 

□  Africa 

D  American  Indian 

□  Appalachians.) 


Name 


□  Bangladesh 

□  Colombia 

□  Dominican 
Republic 

D  Gaza  Strip 


□  Honduras 

□  Indonesia 

□  Inner  Cities  (U.S.) 
D  Israel 

□  Lebanon 

□  Mexico 


□  Nepal 

D  Philippines 

□  Southern  States  (U.S.) 

□  Southwest  Hispanic  (U.S.] 

□  Sri  Lanka 

□  Thailand 


(Please  print) 


Address- 


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 


D  Instead  of  becoming  a  sponsor  at  this  time,  I  am  enclosing  a  contribution  of  S . 
□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


1 


Save  the  Children @ 

50  Wilton  Road,  Westport,  Connecticut  06880 
Attn:  David  L.  Guyer,  President 


Established  1932.  The  original  child 
sponsorship  agency.  YOUR  SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE 
U.S.  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE.  We  are 
indeed  proud  of  our  use  of  funds.  Our 
annual  report  and  audit  statement  are 
available  upon  request.  H  1/6 

8 1985  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION,  INC. 
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down  from  the  States  to  do  a  study  of  the  orphan 
boys  in  the  streets.  He  spent  months  accompa- 
nying them:  glue  sniffers,  master  petty  larce- 
nists,  even  apprentice  killers,  they  sleep  in 
doorways  at  night  under  sheets  o(  cardboard  in 
the  ravines  that  ring  the  city.  Many  of  them,  the 
sociology  student  told  a  friend  of  mine,  used  to 
boast  that  they  were  just  waiting  to  be  old 
enough  to  avenge  their  parents'  deaths. 

On  Friday  afternoons  members  of  the  Mutual 
Support  Group  for  the  Appearance,  Alive,  of 
Our  Children,  Spouses,  Parents,  and  Brothers 
and  Sisters  staged  demonstrations  in  front  of  a 
government  ministry  only  a  few  blocks  from 
where  I  lived.  The  Mutual  Support  Group  had 
been  founded  earlier  in  the  year  by  mostly 
young,  middle-class  women  who  kept  running 
into  each  other  as  they  searched  the  Guatemala 
City  morgues  for  their  "disappeared"  loved  ones, 
a  daily  vigil.  It  was  mostly  women,  including  a 
surprisingly  large  contingent  of  Indians  who 
made  weekly,  day-long  bus  trips  from  the  High- 
lands, who  gathered  in  front  of  that  ministry  on 
Fridays  to  demand  an  accounting  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  "disappeared."  They  chanted 
slogans,  banged  pots  and  pans;  they  tried  to  stop 
traffic  and  hand  leaflets  to  passing  motorists  and 
pedestrians.  Machos  in  pickups  blared  their 
horns  and  plowed  through.  The  women  would 
stand  in  the  middle  of  traffic  trying  to  toss  their 
leaflets  like  paper  airplanes  into  the 
open  windows  of  the  cars  driving  by. 


T, 


.he  gymnasium  was  packed  for  the  contest. 
Sitting  not  far  from  me  was  a  group  of  young 
Guatemalans,  home  from  the  U.S.  on  college 
vacations.  One  had  AUBURN  on  his  sweat  shirt, 
another  L.S.U.  "Guatemala!"  they  shouted. 
They  had  expensive  photographic  gear.  They 
took  pictures.  And  everybody  in  the  crowd 
watched,  fascinated,  even  respectful,  as  the 
beautiful  Indian  girls  made  their  entrances,  one 
by  one,  down  the  long,  pine-needle-layered  run- 
way to  the  stage.  The  barefoot  girls  did  their 
lightly  hopping  dance  steps,  and  though  some 
looked  frozen  with  stage  fright,  others  smiled 
sweetly  or  blew  kisses  to  the  crowd.  They  carried 
baskets  of  fruit  or  strings  of  perfect  garlic  bulbs  or 
samples  of  the  traditional  economic  staple  of 
their  tribe  or  area.  Some  girls  walked  the  ramp 
alone;  others  were  accompanied  by  the  "hand- 
somest Indian  boy"  from  their  town  (there  was  a 
parallel  contest  for  boys,  too,  though  not  many 
were  entered).  Dancers  and  musicians  trailed 
along.  The  crowd  applauded  and  whistled;  the 
more  elaborate  the  presentation  or  the  prettier 
the  girl,  the  louder  the  crowd's  reception.  The 
noisiest  uproar  greeted  the  girl  from  the  tiny 
tropical  village  where  the  ceremonial  trajc  bares 
the  breasts. 


Reaching  the  stage,  they  each  gave  a  littl 
rote  speech,  greeting  General  Oscar  Humbert 
Mejia  Vfctores,  the  Guatemalan  chief  of  state 
He  had  come  to  Coban  from  the  capital  to  pre 
side  over  the  contest.  And  he  climbed  onto  th 
stage  to  receive  as  a  gift  whatever  each  girl  wa 
carrying — the  fruit  and  strings  of  garlic  bulbs 
I'd  never  before  seen  the  general  in  person.  Hi 
seemed  a  shy  man,  burly  and  chubby  at  the  samt 
time,  with  a  blond-fringed,  balding  head  tha 
looked  pink  under  the  television  lights  and  very 
small  eyes.  He  looked  every  bit  the  reclusive 
home-hobbyist  a  Guatemala  City  newspapei 
had  profiled  him  to  be  in  a  Sunday  supplemeni 
exclusive,  the  man  whose  happiest  hours  are 
spent  building  furniture  in  his  workroom.  Hi; 
face  was  always  flushed,  but  as  he  kissed  each 
girl  and  hugged  her  to  him,  his  blush  deepened, 
and  the  crowd  whooped  in  happy  mock  titilla- 
tion.  Stone-faced  kaibiles  stood  guard. 

In  a  clandestine  newspaper  I'd  seen,  printed 
by  university  students  and  satirically  modeled  on 
a  typical  Guatemala  City  daily,  the  movie  page 
advertised  a  film  called  PANICO.  "Other  gov- 
ernments are  repressive,"  read  the  movie  post- 
er's caption,  "but  only  one  causes  RANICO."  It 
was  illustrated  by  a  black-windowed  jeep  with 
DIT,  the  acronym  of  the  government's  secret 
police,  printed  on  the  license  plate. 

Panico  is  right,  but  the  fake  movie  ad  was  an 
apt  joke  for  another  reason:  the  violence  in  the 
city  often  does  seem  to  take  on  the  quality  of  a 
show,  of  a  big,  senseless,  bloody  spectacle  hap- 
pening all  around  you.  And  the  vendors  who 
hawk  the  sensationalist  picture-magazine  week- 
ly come  onto  the  city  buses  and  walk  down  the 
aisles,  turning  pages  of  the  magazines  to  show 
the  passengers  the  photographs  of  the  dead  con- 
gressional deputy's  bullet-smashed  face,  of  the 
dead  economics  professor  stretched  out  in  the 
road. 

The  soldiers  and  police  in  the  streets  project 
an  air  of  hostility  and  threat  that  is  extreme 
even  in  Central  America.  Illiterate,  built  like 
little  boxers,  they  are  barracks-toughened  and 
brutalized  young  Indian  conscripts.  Trained  to 
regard  all  civilians  as  potential  enemies,  their 
demeanor  is  almost  theatrical:  the  hot-eyed  way 
they  stare  at  you  as  you  pass  in  the  street  can 
seem  the  essence  of  the  city's  ambience. 

One  night  during  a  violent  time,  a  friend  and 
I  were  walking  home  later  than  we  probably 
should  have  been.  We'd  gone  out  to  buy  some 
beers  and  had  picked  up  a  bag  of  warm  bread- 
sticks  from  a  bakery  that  was  open  because  the 
bakers  were  laying  in  their  morning  goods.  Sol- 
diers stopped  us,  questioned  us  in  the  usual  con- 
tentious, barking  way — and  then  one  of  them 
brought  out  a  flashlight  and  very  solemnly  began 
to  pull  breadsticks  from  the  bag  one  by  one,  run- 
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■ling  the  light  over  them.  This  was  not  a  rude 
ttempt  to  bum  a  free  snack.  In  fact,  we  offered 
hem  some  to  break  the  tension,  and  they  didn't 
ven  smile.  It  was  a  chilling  and  revealing  little 
rioment. 
There  was  a  rash  of  mysterious  sex  crimes: 
jogger  emasculated  and  sodomized;   heavily 
rmed  thugs  getting  into  cars  stopped  at  red 
ights  and  directing  the  occupants  to  empty  lots, 
here  to  rape  them  and  commit  other  gruesome 
perversions.  Only  partially  reported  in  the  press, 
he  sex  crimes  spread  panico  in  a  new  way,  be- 
muse they  could  happen  to  anybody  and  there 
vas  nothing  overtly   "political"   about   them. 
slews  of  the  crimes,  real  and  rumored,  passed 
:rom  person  to  person  in  the  form  of  grisly,  cau- 
ionary  fables:  "...  so  if  you're  stopped  at  a  red 
ight,  lock  your  doors!"  (The  young  Guatemalan 
with  whom  I  traveled  to  Coban  began  carrying  a 
pistol   under  his  seat   because  "I'd   rather  die 
han  have  to  stand  there  watching  them  rape  my 
wife,  or  let  her  watch  them  do  things  to  me," 
and  his  young  wife  solemnly  nodded.  Friends  of 
theirs,  a  couple,  had  been  recent  victims:  the 
young  man  shot  in  the  shoulder  and  made  to 
flee,  and  the  mutilated  young  woman,  left  for 
dead,  hospitalized  in  a  coma.)  Journalists  and 
diplomats,  in  private,  spun  plots  and  theorized. 
Was  it  merely  a  gang  of  extremely  perverted  and 
fearless  thugs  on  the  loose?  Or  was  it  someone 
trying  to  engender  the  climate  of  random  terror 
and  lawlessness  that  could  provoke  a  coup?  And 
if  so,  who?  Rumors  spread.  And  then,  suddenly, 
like  a  season  of  poison  rain,   the  sex  crimes 
stopped. 

It  was  during  that  time  that  the  largest  crowd 
to  assemble  in  the  streets  of  Guatemala  City 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  turned  out  to  watch 
a  Disney  parade:  Mickey  Mouse,  Goofy,  Pato 
Donald,  marching  bands.  The  Disney  folk  had 
flown  down  from  the  States  and  for  days  had 
been  turning  up  in  the  papers,  posed  with  presi- 
|  dential  candidates  and  beauty  queens.  Walking 
!  toward  a  bus  stop  that  evening,  I  ran  smack  into 
the  crowd  awaiting  the  parade,  and  I  decided  to 
walk  home  instead.  I  walked  the  length  of  the 
parade,  and  it  was  like  seeing  all  of  Guatemala 
City  posed  before  me,  beginning  in  that  neigh- 
borhood where  children  stood  on  the  shiny 
hoods  of  European  imports  or  sat  on  the  shoul- 
|  ders  of  affluently  dressed  dads.  The  further  I 
walked  toward  downtown,  the  shabbier  the 
automobiles  became,  the  shorter  and  browner 
the  people.  Guatemala  City,  a  place  of  little 
amusement,  is  a  city  of  spectators.  They  can't 
stop  the  violence.  They  have  no  say  in  anything 
that  matters.  They  are  spectators  riveted  to  the 
spectacle  of  living  in  that  place.  So  they  buy  the 
magazine  that  sensationalizes  the  crimes  being 
committed.  At  a  time  of  horrific  violence  they 


turn  out  en  masse  for  the  Disney  parade. 

But  it  was  still  surprising  to  encounter  Big 
Bird  from  Sesame  Street,  a  tiger,  a  bear,  and  an 
assortment  of  clowns  standing  in  the  highway.  It 
was  Holy  Week,  April,  and  some  friends  and  I 
had  decided  to  drive  out  to  the  Pacific  Lowlands 
to  go  to  Auto  Safari,  a  game  park  set  up  by  a 
wealthy  rancher  who  collects  wild  animals.  We 
were  nearly  there  when  we  ran  into  these  cos- 
tumed characters.  On  their  arms  they  wore 
bands  identifying  them  as  military  police.  And 
atop  a  makeshift  wooden  platform  by  the  high- 
way, a  soldier  in  fatigues  and  sunglasses  was 
making  speeches  through  a  loudspeaker  about 
traffic  safety.  The  heat  was  coastal,  the  humid 
air  shimmered  hazily.  The  makeup  on  the  face 
of  the  clown  bending  to  our  car's  window  was 
running  and  peeling,  and  his  crooked,  gapped, 
nicotine-stained  peasant  teeth  and  unsmiling 
lips  looked  especially  unsavory  through  his  big, 
painted  clown's  grin. 

The  clown  handed  us  a  leaflet  containing 
safe-driving  tips  and  wished  us  "bien  viaje."  We 
had  our  fun  day  at  Auto  Safari  looking  at  the 
giraffes,  the  hippo  family,  the  lioness  and  her 
rollicking  cubs.  And  when  we  got  back  to  the 
city  we  learned  that  Maria  del  Rosario  Godoy  de 
Cuevas,  who  had  been  on  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  Mutual  Support  Group,  her  twenty- 
one-year-old  brother,  and  her  two-year-old  son 
had  all  been  killed — suffocated  first  (actually, 
the  baby  had  been  tortured,  his  fingernails  pulled 
out),  then  put  in  a  car  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
ravine  to  make  it  look  like  a  lonely 
crash,  an  accident. 
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winner  was  chosen.  The  new  Miss  Indian 
beauty  queen  made  a  speech.  So  did  the  pre- 
vious year's  winner;  her  speech  seemed  surpris- 
ingly bitter — something  about  how  people 
shouldn't  only  respect  the  Indians  once  a  year. 
But  she  didn't  have  a  master  of  ceremonies' 
voice,  and  most  of  her  words  were  lost  to  the 
poor  acoustics  and  general  hubbub.  We  filed  out 
of  the  gymnasium.  People  were  smiling;  they'd 
had  a  lovely  time.  The  female  minister  of  educa- 
tion went  by  dressed  in  an  elaborate,  fashion- 
ably cut  huipile  and  Indian  hair  bow.  A  week 
later  an  edited  version  of  the  contest  was  shown 
on  national  television.  And  for  days  I  heard 
people  in  Guatemala  City  pridefully  praising  the 
telecast,  the  beauty  and  folklore  of  the  Indians, 
"from  whom  we  are  all  descended,  who  make  us 
proud  to  be  Guatemalan."  Though  they  spoke  a 
bit  like  their  masters  of  ceremonies,  these  were 
people  who  wanted  dearly  to  believe  that  Gua- 
temala is  a  good  place.  And  whenever  asked,  I 
politely  said  that  I'd  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and 
that  the  long  trip  to  Cohan  had  been  worth  ev- 
ery minute.  ■ 
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'aturday,  April  20, 
1985,  7  P.M.  The  touring  buses  halt  alongside 
the  hot  two-lane  blacktop  somewhere  in  eastern 
Missouri.  A  farmer's  feedlot  faces  the  road,  and 
the  steers  express  their  slow  curiosity.  One  by 
one  the  Mark  Twain  Memorial  Cows  (walking 
cows  but  a  running  joke)  heft  themselves  up  to 
the  fence  and  stare.  We  stare  back.  "We're  to- 
day's big  excitement,"  someone  says,  and  it 
makes  us  feel  important.  We're  teachers  attend- 
ing the  Huckleberry  Finn  centennial  conference 
in  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  any  attention  seems 
a  gift;  these  cows  seem  more  interested  than 
some  of  our  students,  and  smarter.  One  bus  has 
failing  air  conditioning,  the  other  a  broken  toi- 
let. We  have  halted  because  a  professor  from  the 
other  bus  needs  to  make  a  pit  stop;  while  he  runs 
to  the  back  of  our  bus,  the  local  critic  with 
whom  I  have  purchased  and  split  two  six-packs 
runs  the  other  way  to  liberate  more  beer. 

This  is  a  big  year  for  Mark  Twain:  the  one 
hundred  fiftieth   anniversary   of  the   birth   of 

Charles  Nicol  is  a  professor  of  English  at  Indiana  State 
University  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  Harper's. 


Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  American  publication  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  Sam's  death.  There's  a  musical  version  on 
Broadway,  and  PBS  is  about  to  broadcast  a  mini- 
series.  Still,  the  Huckleberry  Finn  centennial 
conference  has  not  proved  to  be  a  particularly 
noisy  celebration;  at  the  end  of  the  conference, 
coming  back  from  a  tour  of  Samuel  Clemens's 
birthplace  in  Florida,  Missouri,  and  his  boyhood 
home  in  Hannibal,  no  arguments  either  drunk- 
en or  literary  drift  through  the  bus.  After  hud- 
dling four  to  a  bathroom  for  two  nights  in  Mark 
Twain  Hall,  after  seeing  Hal  Holbrook's  very 
reasonable  facsimile  of  the  man  himself,  after 
three  days  of  lectures  and  warm  soda — well,  per- 
haps everyone  is  back  to  remembering  a  private 
Mark  Twain. 

I'm  a  professor  of  American  literature,  occa- 
sional journalist,  and  old  Missouri  boy,  here  to 
find  out  the  current  wisdom  on  Huckleberry 
Finn.  Nothing  here  has  changed  my  opinion 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  never  did  need  critics;  it 
has  always  kept  a  wide  and  loving  readership 
without  (or  in  spite  of)  them.  Nevertheless,  this 
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conference  has  turned  into  something  I  never 
thought  necessary:  a  testimonial  against  a  noto- 
rious black  educator  named  Dr.  John  H.  Wallace, 
who  shrewdly  picked  Mark  Twain  Intermediate 
School  (in  Fairfax,  Virginia)  as  the  place  to  try 
to  ban  Huckleberry  Finn  and  has  become  a  tele- 
vision celebrity  by  calling  the  book  "the  most 
grotesque  example  of  racist  trash  ever  written." 
The  scholars,  who  know  that  Twain  is  one  of 
the  nineteenth  century's  most  forceful  writers 
against  racism,  read  with  fine-tooth  combs  and 
really  aren't  capable  of  dealing  with  the  Big  Lie, 
so  I'm  finding  out  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  people 
from  sticking  their  thumbs  into  Mark  Twain's 
amazing  eye. 

When  Huckleberry  Finn  was  first  published  a 
century  ago,  its  very  first  reviewer  (Brander 
Matthews,  an  American  writing  in  a  British 
magazine)  wrote: 

One  of  the  most  artistic  things  in  Huckleberry  Finn 
is  the  sober  self-restraint  with  which  Mr.  Clemens 
lets  Huck  Finn  set  down,  without  any  comment  at 
all,  scenes  which  would  have  afforded  the  ordinary 
writer  matter  for  endless  moral  and  political  and  so- 
ciological disquisition. 

But  Twain  ran  a  heavy  risk  in  leaving  the  mor- 
als, the  politics,  and  the  sociology  for  others. 
"The  same  techniques  of  irony  that  give  the 
book  its  power,"  Shelley  Fisher  Fishkin  noted 
recently,  "make  it  vulnerable  to  being  misread." 
And  misread  it  is.  Not  everyone,  it  seems,  sees 
Mark  Twain  as  a  literary  artist  resplendently 
clothed  in  sober  self-restraint,  a  white- 
haired  man  in  a  white,  white  suit. 
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hursday,  April  18.  The  conference  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  a  mouthful  entitled 
"Centennial  Perspectives  on  Huckleberry  Finn: 
The  Boy,  His  Book,  and  American  Culture." 
When  the  first  scheduled  talk  begins,  I  can't  de- 
cide whether  to  fall  off  my  chair  or  snore  loudly. 
By  no  accident,  the  University  of  Missouri  is 
publishing  a  centennial  collection  of  essays,  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  to  coincide 
with  this  conference.  I  know  that  most  of  the 
talks  at  the  conference  have  the  same  titles  and 
authors  as  the  essays  in  the  book,  but  I  hadn't 
realized  that  many  of  the  speakers  would  simply 
read  word  for  word  from  their  printed  articles.  I 
have  obtained  an  advance  copy,  and  now  I  am 
hearing  an  essay  I  have  just  read. 

The  presence  of  some  high-school  teachers 
attending  the  conference  has  been  requested  by 
the  MacNeil/Lehrer  people  for  an  interview; 
when  not  enough  show  up,  they  put  in  a  second 
call.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  debate  with 
or  react  to  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  been  flown  in 
by  the  TV  journalists  and  is  so  sublimely  unin- 
terested in  any  opinion  but  his  own  about  a  book 


on  which  he  claims  to  be  an  expert  that  (as  far  a'  «' 
I  can  tell)  he  doesn't  attend  a  single  meeting. 

Later,  I  talk  with  some  of  those  teachers  at  a 
nice  but  pure  reception  (pineapple  punch 
toothpicky  strawberries  and  cheese).  Dr.  Wal 
lace  had  apparently  growled  around  in  front  ot 
the  TV  camera  with  the  same  belligerence  I  hac 
seen  some  weeks  earlier  on  the  CBS  MorninJ 
News.  At  that  time  he  had  temporarily  gotten  j 
my  sympathy,  describing  his  boyhood  discom- 
fort at  the  word  nigger  being  used  with  apparent  rt 
approbation  in  his  English  class.  If  his  case  hadL 
simply  been  that  caution  should  be  used  iqt 
teaching  the  book  to  younger  students,  he  could  [ 
have  kept  that  sympathy,  but  obviously  he  was  L 
after  bigger  and  smellier  fish. 

Now  a  grown  man  and  an  "educator,"  he  still 
insisted  like  a  spoiled  child  on  what  is  patently  i 
not  so:  that  the  book  is' "racist  trash."  Meart-I 
while,  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  other  per-! 
son  being  interviewed  (Shelley  Fisher  Fishkinjj 
who  had  verified  that  Sam  Clemens  paid  the  , 
board  of  one  of  Yale's  first  black  students)  from  I. 
saying  a  word.  Finally,  she  managed  to  respond,  j: 
"You  obviously  don't   understand   the   book." 
End  of  interview.  Apparently  the  high-school  v 
teachers  had  fared  about  the  same  (although  the  . 
segments  MacNeil/Lehrer  eventually  broadcast  I 
on  May  28  seemed  tame  enough).   Staggered  , 
by  Wallace's  apparent  ignorance,  the  teachers 
think  it  constitutes  sufficient  evidence  for  as-|j 
suming  that  his  doctorate  is  phony.  None  of  the  I 
college  professors  at  our  table  concurs:  we  know  j 
how  easily  one  can  get  an  honest  doctorate  and  i 
still  be  able  to  stock  Grand  Central  Station  with 
the  stuffed  furniture  of  a  God-given  stupidity. 

But  does  Dr.  Wallace  really  not  understand 
the  book?  He  has  printed  his  own  version  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  wants  to  substitute  it  for 
the  real  thing  in  the  schools.  Selling  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  per  year  probably  won't 
hurt  the  income  of  a  poor  educator  and  fearless 
crusader.  Samuel  Clemens  created  quite  a  gal- 
lery of  scoundrels  and  scalawags,  but  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's editing  doesn't  seem  to  have  reduced  their 
number  at  all. 

Still,  the  scholars  have  been  running  scared 
in  two  directions  at  once,  both  drumming  up 
black  support  for  Huck  and  admitting  that  there 
might  be  problems  in  teaching  this  particular 
chunk  of  Mark  Twain  at  the  junior-high  level. 
The  most  notable  example  of  the  first  at  this 
conference  is  Thursday  evening's  talk  by  David 
L.  Smith.  He  defends  the  use  of  nigger  in  Huckle- 
berry Finn;  the  delicacies  of  such  questions  al- 
most demand  that  the  speaker  himself  be  black, 
and  Professor  Smith  obliges.  "A  reader  who  ob- 
jects to  the  word  nigger,"  he  tells  us,  "might  still 
insist  that  Twain  could  have  avoided  using  it. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Twain  could 
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ave  debunked  a  discourse  without  using  the 
pecific  terms  of  that  discourse."  Smith  is  one  of 
jveral  recent  critics  to  discuss  the  implications 
|f  this  famous  dialogue  between  Huck  and  Aunt 
(ally: 

"We  blowed  out  a  cylinder-head." 
"Good  gracious!  anybody  hurt?" 
"No'm.  Killed  a  nigger." 

"Well,  it's  lucky;  because  sometimes  people  do 
get  hurt." 

his  pointed — and  therefore  necessarily 
arbed — humor  tells  a  lot  about  sweet  Aunt 
>ally  and  her  society.  But  in  Dr.  Wallace's  ver- 
ion,  "killed  a  nigger"  is  simply  left  out,  destroy- 
ing the  whole  meaning  and  making  the  passage 
ook  like  empty  filler. 

Smith's  talk  is  made  unusual  by  not  being  an 
rticle  in  One  Hundred  Years  of  Huckleberry  Finn; 
lowever,  in  keeping  with  this  conference's  gen- 
ral  theme  of  listening  to  what  we've  already 
ead,  this  talk  has  already  appeared  in  the  fall 
984  special  issue  of  the  Mark  Twain  Journal, 
(Black  Writers  on  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
:inn  One  Hundred  Years  Later."  As  I  had 
loped,  this  "black"  number  of  the  Mark  Twain 
ournal  doesn't  seem  much  different  from  any 
)ther — except  for  one  essay  by  Julius  Lester, 
vho  announces  he  had  never  read  the  book  be- 
ore,  doesn't  like  it  now,  and  doesn't  want  his 
Children  to  read  it  either. 

Lester's  reasoning  is  very  sophisticated,  as  be- 
fits a  college  professor  and  prominent  author  on 
Macks  in  America.  First  of  all,  "Twain  makes  an 
jxlious  parallel  between  Huck's  being  'enslaved' 


by  a  drunken  father  who  keeps  him  locked  in  a 
cabin  and  Jim's  legal  enslavement";  consequent- 
ly, "Twain  does  not  take  slavery,  and,  therefore, 
black  people  seriously."  One  might  argue  that 
what  Twain  does  take  seriously  is  the  possibility 
of  escape,  but  then  one  comes  up  against  Les- 
ter's second  point,  the  one  he  enjoys  indulging 
in,  that  the  very  celebration  of  escape  from  "si- 
vilization"  is  a  moral  failure  on  Twain's  part: 
"The  novel  presents,  with  admiration,  a  model 
who  we  (men)  would  and  could  be  if  not  for  the 
pernicious  influence  of  civilization  and  worn- 
Lester  finds  this  model  "most  seductive" 


en 


and  consequently  dangerous. 

Too  many  .  .  .  white  American  males  .  .  .  persist 
in  clinging  to  the  teat  of  adolescence  long  after 
only  blood  oozes  from  the  nipples.  They  persist  in 
believing  that  freedom  from  restraint  and  responsi- 
bility represents  paradise.  The  eternal  paradox  is 
that  this  is  a  mockery  of  freedom,  a  void.  We  ex- 
press the  deepest  caring  for  this  world  and  ourselves 
only  by  taking  responsibility  for  ourselves  and 
whatever  portion  of  this  world  we  make  ours. 

Therefore,  by  encouraging  a  common  white 
American  male  feeling,  Huckleberry  Finn  is 
immoral. 

Lester's  argument  is  familiar.  Leslie  Fiedler 
presented  it  at  book  length  in  Love  and  Death  in 
the  American  Novel,  where  it  was  more  an  obser- 
vation about  American  literature  than  a  criti- 
cism. Fiedler  noted  that  while  the  core  of  most 
European  novels  is  the  male-female  relation- 
ship, the  heroes  of  classic  American  novels — 
including  Cooper's  Leatherstocking,  Melville's 
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Maybe 

Huckleberry 

Finn  should  be 

banned 

altogether  so 

that  we  could 

read  it  furtively 

and  appreciate  it 


Ishmael,  and  Twain's  Huck — are  males  escap- 
ing from  civilization  with  their  dark-skinned 
male  companions.  Julius  Lester's  measuring  rod 
for  middle-class  responsibility  is  going  to  find 
much  of  the  greatest  American  writing  coming 
up  short;  perhaps  his  next  essay  will  tell  Ralph 
Ellison's  Invisible  Man  to  get  out  of 
»-■-•        that  cellar  and  face  reality. 


I 


.  he  dream  of  escape  is  important  for  whites 
and  blacks,  at  least  as  important  to  Americans  as 
the  Horatio  Alger  counter-myth  of  success,  and 
the  great  genius  of  Twain  was  to  capture  it  so 
well.  To  counter  the  pretensions  of  civilization, 
one  needs  a  viewpoint  outside  it,  and  in  his 
autobiography  Twain  said  he  had  found  that 
viewpoint  in  a  childhood  friend,  Tom  Blank- 
enship,  and  modeled  Huck  after  him: 

He  was  ignorant,  unwashed,  insufficiently  fed;  but 
he  had  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  any  boy  had.  His 
liberties  were  totally  unrestricted.  He  was  the  only 
really  independent  person — boy  or  man — in  the 
community,  and  by  consequence  he  was  tranquilly 
and  continuously  happy,  and  was  envied  by  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

Independence  is  a  radical  American  concept 
(perhaps  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is,  too),  and 
Huckleberry  Finn  is  a  radical  book.  The  typical 
American  has  read  it  at  some  time  and  remem- 
bers about  it  not  its  savage  portrait  of  a  decadent 
Southern  society,  not  the  amazing  number  of 
people  killed  (most  of  them  hy  gunshot),  but  the 
brief  idyllic  moments  of  Huck  and  Jim  lazing  on 
a  raft  down  the  brown  and  mighty  Mississippi. 
Twain,  who  detested  the  mob  on  the  one 
hand,  equally  detested  the  empty  facade  of  civil- 
ization on  the  other.  The  best  response  ever  to 
Huckleberry  Finn  was  "The  Art  of  Mark  Twain," 
an  essay  by  Andrew  Lang,  collector  of  fairy 
tales,  translator  from  Greek,  and  as  cultivated  a 
British  writer  as  even  Henry  James  might  have 
imagined,  whose  rereading  of  it  in  1891  led  to 
this  determined  observation: 

The  world  appreciates  it,  no  doubt,  but  "cultural 
critics"  are  probably  unaware  of  its  singular  value. 
A  two-shilling  novel  by  Mark  Twain,  with  an  ugly 
picture  on  the  cover,  "has  no  show,"  as  Huck 
might  say,  and  the  great  American  novel  has  es- 
caped the  eyes  of  those  who  watch  to  see  this  new 
planet  swim  into  their  ken. 

In  short,  Huckleberry  Finn  does  not  benefit 
from  being  a  part  of  Culture.  By  all  means,  take 
it  out  of  the  junior-high  curriculum  for  now  and 
substitute  Tom  Sawyer;  just  leave  the  book  in 
the  library  for  those  children  who  can  read.  We 
should  he  delighted  that  nigger  has  become  an  es- 
pecially dirty  word.  One  lecturer  at  the  confer- 
ence suggests  that  maybe  Huckleberry  Finn  should 
be  banned  altogether  so  that  we  could  read  it 


furtively  and  appreciate  it. 

Only  one  revision  of  Huckleberry  Finn  has  my 
seal  of  approval:  The  True  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  by  John  Seelye.  In  1970  Seelye  cre- 
ated a  version  that  met  all  the  critical  objection! 
to  the  original  as  a  completely  realized  work  ot 
art:  he  added  a  bit  of  sexual  interest,  deleted  the 
ending  (objected  to  by  many  critics,  not  least 
Ernest  Hemingway),  and  killed  Jim  off  instead. 
He  also  tossed  in  a  few  scholarly  jokes,  such  as 
having  Jim  twice  say  "Come  back  to  the  raft 
ag'in,  Huck  honey,"  this  being  the  title  of  Leslie 
Fiedler's  notorious  Huckleberry  Finn  essay.  (Inci- 
dentally, Jim  does  call  Huck  "honey"  in  Twain's 
original.  Wallace  takes  this  out  of  his  edition  for 
unknown  but  probably  risible  reasons.) 

Seelye  created  a  tongue-in-cheek  "perfect'1 
version;  the  joke,  of  course,  is  that  everyone 
prefers  the  ostensibly  marred  novel  by  Mark 
Twain.  They  should.  Revisions  are  revisions,! 
but  Huckleberry  Finn  is  an  original.  Thus  I  am 
astounded,  the  last  morning  of  the  conference, 
to  hear  the  gregarious  Hamlin  ("call  me  Ham") 
Hill  describe  his  part  in  developing  a  script  for 
the  PBS  version  of  Huckleberry  Finn;  originally, 
it  seems,  the  ending  was  left  out.  Seelye's  ver- 
sion was  becoming  part  of  reality!  But  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  insisted 
that  the  ending  be  put  back. 

Aside  from  that  hit  of  news,  Ham  Hill's  de- 
partures from  his  printed  essay  are  welcome  sur- 
prises. According  to  Hill,  all  of  our  scholarship 
"does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  book  one  bit." 
His  emphasis  is  on  the  notion  that  "criticism 
must  stand  in  mute  awe"  before  what  Twain  ac- 
complished; otherwise,  we  miss  the  message 
which  "99.44%  of  the  world  receives  instinc- 
tively." Although  "we  read  the  book  the  same 
way  the  mass  audience  does,  we  disguise  its  emo- 
tional impact,  its  magic  quality,  its  impervious- 
ness  to  the  kind  of  things  we  try  to  do  to  it."  A 
good  note  to  end  on. 

When  the  buses  return  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  from  Hannibal  that  evening,  fire  re- 
volves in  the  air  in  front  of  us.  A  young  man  is 
juggling  torches  on  the  sidewalk.  He  isn't  very 
good,  but  he  does  a  strange  little  dance  as  he 
weaves  his  hands.  A  youngster  of  maybe  four- 
teen comes  up  and  lights  his  own  torches;  he  is 
better.  Then  a  tall  young  man  wearing  a  half- 
mask  borrows  some  torches  and  tries  it.  Appar- 
ently he  can  see  well  enough  hut  hasn't 
practiced  this  particular  trick  before  and  soon 
gives  up.  The  campus  bells  ring  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  jugglers  invite  the  scholars  inside  for  the 
juggling  convention's  free  show.  These  young 
men  aren't  any  kind  of  obscure  allegory  I've 
made  up  for  my  ending,  just  youngsters  having 
fun  while  delighting  others.  They  deserve  an  au- 
dience. Sain  (  )lemens  would  have  liked  them.    ■ 
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These  are  facing  pages  from  the  Nielsen  Pocketpiece,  a 
booklet  of  stories  told  entirely  in  numbers  and  read  avid- 
ly by  television  and  advertising  executives.  The  numbers 
represent  people — and  can  be  instantly  translated  into 
money.  People  are  the  real  product  of  this  industry: 
American  television  is  the  business  of  selling  audiences 
to  advertisers.  How  much  an  advertiser  pays  for  a  30-sec- 
ond  spot  depends  not  so  much  on  how  many  viewers 
tune  in  but  on  the  quality  of  those  viewers,  affluent 
young  adults  being  preferred.  Women  between  eighteen 
and  forty-nine,  for  example,  watching  during  prime  time 
on  Fridays,  sell  for  $16.50  per  thousand;  older  women 
and  teenagers,  who  buy  less,  sell  for  less. 


The  Friday  night  contest  is  mainly  between  CBS's  Dal- 
las, the  seven-year-old  serial  about  the  filthy  rich  in  the 
Southwest,  and  NBC's  Miami  Vice,  the  upstart  hit  about 
stylish  cops  in  the  Southeast.  Because  both  were  in  re- 
runs the  first  week  of  the  season  (Dallas  at  90  minutes), 
ABC  had  a  clear  shot  at  the  audience  with  a  special  two- 
hour  premiere  of  Spenser:  For  Hire,  an  upmarket  private- 
eye  series.  The  results  were  mixed.  The  numbers  along 
the  bottom  of  each  line  indicate  the  percentage  of 
America's  86  million  TV  households  that  were  tuned  in 
to  the  program  each  quarter-hour:  Spenser  held  its  own 
against  the  rerun  of  Dallas  the  first  hour  but  was  clob- 
bered by  Miami  Vice  the  second.  But  the  number  that 
counts  the  most,  the  one  everyone  calls  "The  Rating" — 
shown  as  the  second  number  down  in  the  stacks  of 
four — is  the  average  of  these  percentages.  In  the  big  con- 
test, Dallas  logged  only  a  12.6  rating  against  Miami  Vice's 
17.0,  but  soap  operas  seldom  run  up  big  scores  in  reruns. 
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Les  Brown  is  editor  in  chief  of  Channels  of 
Communications,  a  magazine  on  electron- 
ic media,  and  author  of  Televi$ion:  The 
Business  Behind  the  Box  and  Les 
Brown's  Encyclopedia  of  Television, 
among  other  books. 


This  number  is  known  as  "the  share."  It  represents  the 
percentage  of  the  people  actually  watching  television  at 
the  time  who  were  tuned  in  to  the  program,  as  opposed 
to  the  percentage  of  the  entire  television  universe.  Mi- 
ami Vice  had  a  share  of  30;  the  Falcon  Crest  rerun  on 
CBS,  a  share  of  20;  and  ABC's  Spenser,  25.  They  total  75 
percent  of  the  viewing  audience  for  the  time  period.  As 
recently  as  1976  the  networks  together  had  averaged  a  93 
percent  share.  What  happened  to  the  rest?  They  were 
watching  local  independent  stations,  public  television, 
cable,  and  HBO  and  other  movie  channels. 
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ni  Vice  ranked  seventh  among  women  eighteen  to 

nine  and  third  among  men  in  the  same  highly  de- 
le age  group.  Dallas  doesn't  appear  among  the  lead- 
n  either  of  those  categories,  but  it  places  seventh 
ng  women  over  fifty-five.  This  means  that  you  would 
Mtise  a  movie,  a  stereo  system,  or  a  sports  car  on  Mi- 
Vice  but  not  on  Dallas,  where  detergents  and  food 

sway.  Viewers  are  the  true  merchandise  of  televi- 
— the  younger  worth  more   than   the  older,    and 

s,  because  they  tend  to  watch  less,  worth  more  than 
ales.  If  Miami  Vice  maintains  that  Yuppie  edge  as  the 
!on  progresses,  the  rates  for  its  thirteen  advertising 
s  will  rise,  and  the  price  contest  may  gradually  shift 

BC's  favor.  And  that's  the  real  bottom  line. 


While  normally  Dallas  starts  at  9  P.M.  and  Miami  Vice  at 
10,  each  opened  Week  2  with  a  two-hour  premiere  that 
put  them  in  head-to-head  competition.  Since  both  series 
are  Friday  night  pacesetters  for  their  networks,  this  face- 
off  would  likely  decide  whether  CBS  or  NBC  would  win 
the  evening  for  the  nine  months  of  the  season.  ABC's 
dark  horse  was  totally  outclassed.  A  6.3  rating  and  a  10 
share  is  what  you  might  get  in  public  television  on  a  big 
night;  in  commercial  television  it's  a  train  wreck.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  Spenser:  For  Hire  was  mercifully  yanked 
from  this  slot  and  moved  to  Tuesday. 


The  Pocketpiece — so-called  because  it's  designed  to  fit 
in  an  ad  salesman's  breast  pocket — brought  the  news: 
the  big  race  ended  in  a  photo  finish.  Dallas  got  a  37  per- 
cent share  for  the  two-hour  period,  and  so  did  Miami  Vice. 
The  ratings  line,  however,  shows  that  Dallas  marked  23.6 
and  Miami  Vice  23.2.  The  decision:  Dallas  by  a  nose,  by  a 
mere  340,000  additional  homes  per  minute.  But  not  so 
fast.  There  are  other  numbers  in  the  book  to  consider — 
and  a  surprise  ending  to  this  offstage  drama. 


Dallas  was  watched  by  20,270,000  households  and  Miami 
Vice  by  19,930,000,  but  were  they  the  same  kinds  of 
households?  In  an  earlier  section  of  the  Pocketpiece,  we 
discover  that  Dallas  is  more  popular  with  older  adults  and 
Miami  Vice  with  younger — specifically  the  high-spend- 
ing Yuppie  element,  which  is  targeted  by  NBC.  House- 
holds headed  by  viewers  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  tend 
to  have  fewer  people  in  them  (the  kids  are  married  or  at 
college).  Homes  watching  Dallas  have  1.755  viewers  per 
set,  while  those  watching  Miami  Vice  have  1.971,  which 
means  that  Dallas  pulled  35.6  million  viewers  and  Miami 
Vice  39.3  million,  a  substantial  difference.  But  because 
the  two  shows  normally  don't  compete  head-on,  and  be- 
cause Dallas  is  a  proven  quantity  with  a  superb  track  rec- 
ord, it  can  charge  $195,000  for  a  30-second  spot,  while 
the  sophomore  Miami  Vice,  until  it  has  proven  it's  not  a 
flash  in  the  pan,  gets  $165,000.  Yet  Miami  Vice  already 
comiriands  far  more  than  the  average  rate  of  $118,840 
for  30  seconds  of  prime  time,  although  it  still  does  not 
approach  The  Cosby  Show,  which  at  $270,000  per  spot  is 
the  most  expensive  on  television. 
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DYING  ARGOTS 

Last  call  for  screechie,  shandy,  and  the  sneeze  mob 

By  Edward  Hoagland 


Y 


ou  know  what  birling 
is — the  loggers'  sport,  begun  on  the  old-time 
river  drives,  wherein  two  men  in  spiked  boots 
run  fast  crosswise  on  a  floating  log  and  try  to 
throw  each  other  into  cold  water  by  stopping 
suddenly  to  reverse  the  spin.  And  you  know  that 
the  outfit  of  supply  wagons  that  accompanied 
these  rivermen  along  the  bank  during  a  log  drive 
was  called  the  wangan  (an  Indian  word);  that 
each  man's  sack  of  personal  belongings  was  his 
turkey;  and  that  the  previous  winter,  when  he 
had  worked  in  the  woods  falling  trees  and  sled- 
ding them  over  the  snow  to  streamside,  the 
bunkhouse  he  had  lived  in  was  called  the  ram- 
pasture.  The  horses  that  twitched  the  downed 
trees  out  of  the  forest  to  the  landing,  where  they 
were  loaded  onto  sleds,  and  that  hauled  the 
sleds,  lived  in  the  horse  hovel.  A  logger's  basic 
tool  for  levering  logs  about — whether  on  the 
forest  floor,  in  the  sleds,  in  the  river,  or  finally 
in  the  millpond — was  of  course  his  peavey  (real- 
ly only  an  improved  cant-dog  with  a  spike  at  the 
end),  invented  by  Joseph  Peavey  in  1858. 

You'll  have  read  Tall  Trees,  Tough  Men,  Rob- 
ert E.  Pike's  lilting  account  of  logging  in  the 
Northeast;  so  in  this  brief  piece  about  dying  ar- 
gots we  can  move  on  to  the  world  of  carnivals 
and  circuses,  whose  glory  days  are  vanishing  al- 
most as  fast  as  that  craftsmanlike  logging  done 
by  hand  instead  of  by  huge  tracked  vehicles. 

When  you  stand  on  a  carnival  lot,  you  as  a 
towner  become  also  a  mark  (a  word  that  should 
need  no  explaining),  if  it  is  an  old-fashioned 

Edward  I  loagland  is  the  author  of  many  books,  including 
Mil  (  Courage  of  Turtles  and  Walking  the  Dead  Dia- 
mond River,  which  were  recently  reissued  hy  North  Point 
Press. 
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carnival,  and  part  of  the  tip,  the  crowd  tha1 
gathers  in  front  of  each  bally  (ballyhoo)  bo> 
upon  which  the  talker  talks  to  try  to  tip  you  in- 
side the  tent  or  on  the  ride  whose  attractions  he 
touts.  The  glass  house  is  the  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Tht 
ten-in-one  is  the  big  sideshow  tent  with  the  ban- 
ner line  in  front  depicting  the  sword-swallowers, 
fire-eaters,  snake  charmers,  knife  throwers,  and 
"human  oddities"  inside.  Crime  shows  display 
police  memorabilia;  and  peek  stores  offer  suchj 
wonders  as  a  frozen  cave  man  dug  out  of  a  gla 
cier,  under  glass.  Grab-stands  are  where  you  buy 
fried  dough  or  a  hot  dog  to  eat  standing  up.  A 
mug  joint  takes  your  picture.  Hanky-panks  are 
mildly  competitive  games,  like  those  in  a  shoot- 
ing gallery,  where  somebody  "wins"  every 
time — slum  is  what  the  carnies  call  the  prizes, 
worth  usually  five  or  ten  cents.  A  flat  store  is  % 
joint  (business  operation)  where  chance  rather 
than  skill  makes  a  winner;  it  might  have  those 
wheels  with  numbers  on  them  that  spin  like  a 
sort  of  sandlot  roulette.  A  gaffed  joint  is  a  game 
where  the  operator  determines  who  wins  and 
when;  and  his  stick  is  the  accomplice  who  may 
befriend  a  mark  to  help  the  carnie  fleece  him. 
Grift  is  the  general  term  for  crookedness  on  a 
midway.  And  the  patch  is  the  fixer  who  handles 
the  police. 

A  &  S  (age  and  scale)  men  will  guess  your  age 
and  weight.  Bozo  is  the  joint  where  you  can 
throw  a  baseball  at  a  bull's-eye  and  dump  a 
clown  into  a  tank  of  water— a  successor,  says 
Arthur  H.  Lewis  in  his  book  Carnival,  to  a  crud- 
er turn-of-the-century  concession  called  the  Af- 
rican Dip.  In  the  girl  show,  the  performer,  ii  she 
doesn't  serve  lunch,  will  have  a  snorting  pole, 
which  she  pretends  is  a  man.  And  ageek  who  it c- 
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s  well  as  simply  hit  off  snakes'  or  chickens' 
eads  was  called  a  glomminggeek  as  late  as  1970, 
ccording  to  Lewis,  though  I  can't  say  why.  Bru- 
ality  did  go  with  the  liberty  of  the  midway  in 
ae  old  days. 

For  the  quite  different  world  of  the  circus,  a 
ood  reference  is  Wild  Tigers  &  Tame  Fleas,  Bill 
>allantine's  book  of  memories  of  working  for 
lingling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  under  can- 
as  more  than  thirty  years  ago  (as  did  I). 

The  performers  were  called  kinkers  because  of 
heir  frequent  exer- 
ises  to  work   the 
links  out  of  their 
nuscles.     If    they 
vere    foreigners — 
ind  the  best  gener- 
lly       were — they 
vere  called  hulligans 
for  hooligans)    if 
me   wanted   to   be 
inflattering.    The 
worses  that  some  of 
hem  did  acrobatics 
pn  were  rosinbacks, 
laving  been  sprin- 
ded  with  rosin  to 
Kelp  the  feet  stick, 
:hough  the  general 
:erm  for  performing 
lorses  was  ringstock 
(versus        baggage 
hock).     The    ele- 
phants, all  of  which 
were   female,    were 
rarely    called    ele- 
shants,   but  bulls. 
The  electrician  was 
the    shandy    (from 
"chandelier")  and  the  sound  man  the  screechie. 
Risley  of  course  is  the  ancient  art  of  foot-jug- 
Igling,  named  for  a  practitioner  of  the  last  centu- 
Jry.  A  perch  act  is  performed  on  a  high  pole;  iron- 
\jaw  means  hanging  by  one's  teeth. 

To  join  the  circus  was  to  join  out.  The  sneeze 
\mob  was  the  parking-lot  crew,  who  supposedly 
"warned  each  other  by  sneezing  when  they  were 
going  through  a  customer's  car  and  either  he  or 
the  fuzz  approached.  To  iggy  was  to  play  dumb 
(ignorant)  in  such  a  pinch.  Roustabouts  were 
workhands,  and  carried  their  belongings  in 
crumb-boxes  ("crumb"  for  what  a  flea  or  a  louse 
looks  like).  To  wash  up  was  to  crumb-up,  and 
washing  one's  clothes  was  boiling-up.  The  toilet 
or  outhouse  tent  was  the  donnicker,  from,  Bal- 
lantine  says,  seventeenth-century  underworld 
cant:  danna  (ordure)  +  ken  (room). 

If  a  circus  or  carnival  ran  so  roughshod  over 
the  towners  that  it  couldn't  come  back,  it  was 
said  to  have  burned  the  lot.  But  it's  important  to 


remember  that — like  the  loggers  on  a  river 
drive — these  troupers  and  workhands  were  pari- 
ahs in  the  towns  they  passed  through,  and  would 
be  gobbled  up  by  the  cops  if  they  got  drunk  and 
got  left  behind. 

On  a  circus  lot,  you  as  a  towner  were  not 
ordinarily  a  mark;  nobody  was  trying  to  gaff  you. 
But  if  you  stood  around  and  didn't  end  up  buying 
a  ticket,  just  tried  to  see  whatever  was  free, 
you  were  a  lot  louse.  A  particular  nuisance  was 
called  Elmer,  because  that  was  a  likely  name  for 

a  country  bumpkin. 
Firemen  checking 
for  violations  were 
called  Oscar,  as 
in  the  alarm  call 
across  the  backyard 
behind  the  big  top 
or  among  the  chain 
smokers  of  clown 
alley:  "Have  you 
seen  Oscar!  "A  fight, 
on  the  other  hand, 
was  called  a  clem, 
because  the  kind 
of  rube  who  start- 
ed one  might  be 
named  Clem  (not 
Elmer  or  Oscar). 

Circuses  were 
never  anti-country, 
however;  the  very 
word  clown  comes 
from  colonus,  Latin 
for  "farmer."  And  it 
was  in  the  little 
towns  that  circuses 
might  have  a  straw 
house  (extra  paying 
spectators  sitting  on  straw  in  front  of  the  bleach- 
ers). Nor  were  circus  people  so  hardhearted  as 
not  to  recognize  genuine  poverty,  the  unem- 
ployed father  with  his  ragged  brood  of  hungry- 
eyed  kids.  These  were  not  lot  lice;  somebody 
would  quietly  sidewall  them — sneak  them  into 
the  big  top  under  the  canvas  sidewall. 

Teardown  was  what  the  circus  did  when  it  left 
town.  The  distance  from  the  lot  to  the  railroad 
yard  was  the  haul,  and  the  train  crew  was  com- 
posed of  razorbacks,  from  the  lifting  of  the  wag- 
ons they  did  ("raise  your  backs!").  A  long  run 
between  towns  was  a  dukie  run,  because  the 
bosses  handed  out  dukies,  box  lunches  (from  the 
slang  for  "hands").  China!  was  the  cry  when  the 
train  rattled  into  the  next  town — probably  not 
from  the  rattle,  Ballantine  suggests,  but  from 
wagon-show  days,  when  the  nightlong  drive 
would  have  seemed  like  a  trip  to  China. 

And  nobody  wanted  to  have  been  left 
behind.  ■ 


Circuses  were 
never  anti- 
country;  the 
very  word 
clown  comes 
from  colonus, 
Latin  for 
farmer 


Photograph  from  the  Bettmann  Archive 
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TAKE  YOUR 
FIRST  STEPS  TO  PEACE 

AN  ANNOTATED  CATALOG 

OF  INTRODUCTORY  RESOURCES 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PEACE. 
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To  order  send  your  check  for  $2.60  to 
Joel  Brooke  Memorial  □  The  Fund 
For  Peace  □  345  East  46th  Street, 
Suite  207  □  New  York,  NY  10017 
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Commonplace  Book 

by  E.M.  Forster 

Edited  by  Philip  Gardner.  Previ- 
ously available  only  in  a  limited 
facsimile  edition  of  350  copies, 
Forster's  Commonplace  Book  is 
not  simply  a  collection  of  quo- 
tations, but  a  deeply  personal 
record  of  his  life,  culture,  and 
friends  between  1925  and  1968. 
Filled  with  self-examination,  crit- 
ical opinions  of  literature  and  so- 
ciety, political  views,  character 
sketches,  epigrams,  jokes,  and 
prose  poems,  it  reveals  much 
about  the  intelligence,  tough- 
mindedness,  and  warmth  of  a 
great  writer.  Set  in  type  to  reflect 
the  appearance  of  Forster's  hand- 
written text.  Illustrated.  $35.00 

Stanford  University  Press 


'l^msthi 


In  this  eloquent  and  persuasive  new  book, 
Neil  Postman,  author  of  The  Disappear- 
ance of  Childhood,  gives  both  historical 
and  intellectual  content  to  our  vague 
conviction  that  "television  culture"  is 
transforming  our  world  for  the  worse. 
He  shows  how  TV's  stress  on  "enter- 
tainment values"  has  corrupted 
politics,  news,  religion,  education, 
commerce — and  the  very  way  we  think. 


"Brilliant... a  brutal 
indictment. .  .powerful, 
troubling,  and  important!' 

— Jonathan  Yardley, 
Washington  Post  Book  World 

'An  exciting  book 

Postman  is  a  spirited  writer 
with  all  the  passion  of  a 
teacher  and  the  melancholy 
of  a  wise  historian!' 

— Jonathan  Kozol 


AMUSING 
OURSELVES 
TODEATH 

Public  Discourse  in  the  Age  of  Show  Business 

0  Willi.. 

Neil  Postman 


,\t  boolutorct  now 
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ventions  and  literary  and  intellectua  I 
ambitions  which  sets  science  fictior 
apart  from  popular-fiction  genres. 
Even  at  its  worst,  as  Leslie  Fiedler  ha; 
pointed  out,  modern  science  fictior 
must  interest  the  social  scientist  in  us 
simply  as  a  form  of  popular  culture. 
At  its  best  it  is  easily  as  rewarding  tc 
the  scholar  in  us  as  the  best  contem- 
porary literary  fiction  is,  and  certainly 
more  rewarding  than  what  other  pop- 
ular-fiction genres  have  to  offet 
today. 

Sante  would  do  well  to  start  with 
Robert  Scholes,  Eric  Rabkin,  and; 
Leslie  Fiedler  on  the  scholarly  side, 
and  with  that  considerable  body  of 
brave,  artful  short  science  fiction 
written  over  the  past  thirty  years — all 
of  it  available  in  reprint  anthologies 
and  single-author  collections. 

Bruce  McAllister 
English  Department 
University  of  Redlands 
Redlands,  Calif. 


The  editors  at  Amazing,  Analog, 
and  Fantasy  &  Science  Fiction  must  be 
having  a  good  laugh  at  Luc  Sante's  as- 
sertion that  in  the  1950s  "pulp  maga- 
zines flourished  for  the  last  time! 
before  being  wiped  out  by  television." 
Magazine  science  fiction  is  in  good1 
shape,  thank  you. 

Patrick  ].  O'Connor 
West  Redding,  Conn. 


The  most  hilarious  moment  in  Luc 
Sante's  article  was  his  insistence  that 
John  Varley's  work  displayed  "all  the 
hallmarks  of  word-processor  style." 
Regardless  of  the  literary  merits  of 
Varley's  style,  anyone  who  knows  sci- 
ence fiction  knows  that  Varley,  unless 
he's  been  recently  converted,  does  not 
like,  much  less  use,  computers.  He 
won  the  1985  Hugo  and  Nebula 
awards  for  best  novella  with  PRESS 
ENTER,  a  distinctly  computerphobic 
tale. 

Nelsonna  Norvak 
Monmouth,  Oregon 

Nehonna  Norvak  is  the  science  fiction  librar- 
ian at  the  Monmouth  Public  Library. 


Ever  since  Bernard  De  Voto  criti- 
;ed  science  fiction  more  than  forty 
ars  ago,  commentators  have  repeat- 
illy  attempted  to  reassure  readers  that 
is  way-out  stuff  isn't  really  litera- 
re,  can  be  safely  ignored,  and  will 
on  go  away. 

Luc  Sante  is  not  as  ignorant  as  his 
irlier  counterparts.  He  makes  only 
jo  grievous  errors.  He  implies  that 
Le  early  science  fiction  writers  were 
cks  from  farms  and  truck  stops.  Ac- 
ally  there  were,   for  Depression 
^nes,  an  impressive  number  of  ed- 
ge graduates  among  them.   And 
ante  writes  that  John  W.  Campbell, 
itor  of  Astounding  Stories,  "encour- 
j^ed  tyrannical  views"  that  bore  fruit 
the   work  of  Robert   Heinlein. 
fampbell  had  nothing   to  do  with 
leinlein's  Starship  Troopers  or  Stran- 
er  in  a  Strange  Land,  but  in  fact  reject- 
i  the  publication  of  one  and  was  nev- 
:  involved  in  the  other. 
Beyond  this,  Sante  merely  repeats 
le  same  old  things.  He  calls  Riddley 
Valker  a   remarkably   original   work 
hen  it  is  no  more  than  a  linguistical- 
naive  rehash  of  Edgar  Pangborn's 
)avy.  And  he  of  course  concludes 
nat  science  fiction  is  trivial  because  it 
oes  not  deal  with  "real"  concerns. 
Well,  times  have  changed.  Science 
ction  has  millions  of  readers  who  be- 
eve  that  it  is  the  only  literature  that 
'eals  with  the  real  concerns  of  our 
/orld.    Science   fiction   did   not   go 
way.  It  is  a  living  literature. 

Sante  is  the  one  who  is  left  out.  He 
>  not  a  threat  to  the  field;  he  is  irrele- 
'ant  to  it.  The  millions  of  readers  of 
-leinlein  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  students  now  studying  science 
iction  in  literature  courses  across  the 
ountry  need  never  know  that  this  lat- 
est version  of  a  now  standard  article 
;ver  appeared. 

Jeorge  H.  Scithers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

jeorge  H.  Scithers  is  editor  0/ Amazing  Sci- 
ence Fiction  Stories. 


Luc  Sante's  "The  Temple  of  Bore- 
dom" is  a  brilliant  illustration  of  Stur- 
geon's Law,  which  states  that  90  per- 
:ent  of  everything  is  crap. 

David  Cellars 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Luc  Sante  replies: 

Reading  these  letters,  I  was  amused 
and  rather  surprised  by  the  number  of 
misreadings  my  essay  seems  to  have 
provoked.  MarkWeiner,  for  example, 
thinks  that,  by  allowing  as  how  2001 
failed  to  start  a  trend,  I  was  passing 
some  kind  of  judgment  on  that  film, 
an  "unfair"  one  at  that.  More  striking 
is  the  number  of  readers  who  presume 
that  by  measuring  science  fiction 
against  "literature,"  admittedly  a  mis- 
ty Platonic  conception,  I  intended  to 
slight  it  by  comparison  with  the  works 
of,  say,  Norman  Mailer,  Renata  Ad- 
ler,  or  this  month's  academic  realist. 
It  is  understandable  that  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  publishing  world  should 
have  made  many  people  regard  "lit- 
erature" as  a  monolith,  a  special  New 
York  preserve  of  privilege  and  lauds, 
against  which  genres  stand  in  rebel- 
lion. Actually,  there  hasn't  been  a 
central  font  of  literature  for  quite 
some  time;  everything  now  belongs  to 
some  genre  or  other.  There  is  a  revi- 
sionist-macho genre,  a  breakup-of- 
the-family  genre,  an  anomie-in-the- 
condominium  genre,  etc.,  etc.  What 
chiefly  distinguishes  science  fiction 
among  these  is  the  touchiness  and  in- 
sularity of  its  adherents.  Clearly,  rais- 
ing questions  about  science  fiction  is, 
for  some  people,  tantamount  to  spit- 
ting on  the  flag. 

I  am  grateful  that  so  many  corre- 
spondents took  the  trouble  to  make  up 
reading  lists  for  me.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  read  maybe  half  of  the  items 
suggested,  either  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paring my  essay  or  earlier,  and  would 
happily  have  included  them  in  the 
rundown  if  considerations  of  space 
had  not  kept  my  use  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples to  an  unfortunate  minimum.  I 
do  indeed  regret  not  mentioning  Ur- 
sula Le  Guin,  a  fine  writer.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  only  one  of  her, 
and  talent  is  not  usually  transmitted 
by  association.  The  notion  presented 
in  many  of  these  letters  seems  to  be 
that  three  or  four  swallows  invariably 
make  a  summer.  Then  again,  the  writ- 
ers do  not  assist  their  case  by  promot- 
ing, for  example,  Gregory  Benford's 
stylistic  murk  or  Frederik  Pohl's  candy- 
land  urbanology. 

But  the  issue  is  not  one  of  score- 
keeping.  It  is;  of  course,  true  that  90 
percent  of  everything  is  crap,  just  as  it 


Speak 
German 

(ike  a 
Dipfomatf 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible  ?  Foreign  service 
personhel,  that's  who. 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  German 
with  the  same  materials  used  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department — the  Foreign 
Service  Institute's  Programmed  Intro- 
duction to  German. 

The  FSI  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
and  many  years  developing  these  mate- 
rials for  use  by  members  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  corps.  Today  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  who  need  to  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  are  turning  to 
this  outstanding  audio  program. 

The  FSI's  German  Course  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  way  to  learn  German  at 
your  own  convenience  and  pace.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  cassettes,  recorded 
by  native  German  speakers,  and  ac- 
companying textbook.  You  simply  fol- 
low the  spoken  and  written  instructions, 
listening  and  learning.  By  the  end  of 
the  course  you'll  find  yourself  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  German! 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine."  With 
its  unique  "programmed''  learning  meth- 
od, you  set  your  own  pace — testing 
yourself,  correcting  errors,  reinforcing 
accurate  responses. 

This  FSI  Programmed  Course  comes 
in  two  volumes,  each  shipped  in  a 
handsome  library  binder.  Order  either, 
or  save  10%  by  ordering  both: 

□  Volume  I.   Programmed  Introduction 

to  German,  1 0  cassettes  (1  3  hr.),  and 
647-p    text,  $135 

□  Volume  II.  Basic  Course  Continued, 
8  cassettes  (8  hr.),  and  1  79-p.  text, 
$120. 

(CT  residents  add  sales  tax.) 
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TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL  FREE  NUMBER    1-800-243-1234 
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To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order — or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (VISA,  MasterCard, 
AmEx,  Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
German  Course  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If 
you're  not  convinced  it's  the  fastest, 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
German,  return  it  and  we'll  refund  every 
penny  you  paid.   Order  today! 

120  courses  in  41  other  languages 
also  available.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Our  1  2th  year. 

Audio-Forum 
Room  X40 
On-the-Green 
Guilford,  CT  06437 
(203)  453-9794 
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Big  Book  of  Games 

From  the  editors  of  GAMES  Magazine,  their 
cleverest,  quirkiest,  most  playtul  and  beguil- 
ing twisters.  A  book  you'll  love  to  play  because 
it's  tilled  with  Anagrams.  Crosswords.  Cryp- 
tograms. Puzzles  with  words,  numbers,  pic- 
tures and  people.  Maps,  Codes.  Puns.  Tests. 
Time/Sequence  and  Logic  Puzzles.  81/2"x11" 
softcover.  192  pages  of  puzzle-solving  agony 
and  ecstasy,  including  32  pages  in  full  color. 
$9.95  plus  $2.50  postage  &  handling  per 
order. 

Book  of  Crossword  Puzzles 

Features  75  of  the  very  best  crosswords  from 
GAMES  and  the  4-Star  Puzzler.  Ingenious 
puzzles  by  master  puzzle-constructors  Will 
Weng.  Henry  Hook,  Maura  Jacobson.  and 
others.  An  indubitable,  unquestionable,  ab- 
solute must  for  crossword  fans1  8V?"x11'' 
softcover.  $5.95  plus  $2.50  postage  &  han- 
dling per  order 

Order  both  and  save! 

Only  $13.95  plus  $2.50  postage  &  handling 
per  order 

Check,  money  order.  Visa.  MasterCard  to 

Games  Mail  Order 

DeptA509  PO  Box  1325 
Elk  Grove  Village.  It  60007 


SAVING  ISSUES 
OF  HARPER'S? 


Save  your  copies  of  Harper's  magazine  in 
custom-made  slipcases  or  binders.  Each 
handsome,  silver-embossed  blue  case  and 
binder  preserves  a  full  year  of  issues. 
Slipcases— per  case,  $6.95;  3  for  $20.00,  6 
for  $36.00.  Binders— per  binder,  $8.50;  3 
for  $24.75;  6  for  $48.00. 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed! 

Mail  to:  Jesse  Jones  Industries,  P.O.  Box 
5120.  Dept.  HARP,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 

Please  send  me Bmder(s) File(s). 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

Outside  the  U  S  add  $2  50  per  unit  for  postage  and  handling 
US  currency  only  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  by  Jesse  Jones  Industries  since  1843 
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NOTES  FOR  "AND  ONE  TO  GROW  ON" 

ACROSS:  1.  B(L)ATS;  5.  CYN(reversal)-l-C;  10.  PAL-A-TAL(mud);  13.  AMPLE(a),  anagram;  14- 
EN(.  .  V  .  .)Y,  anagram  &.  Lit;  15.  (s)TAR;  16.  (no)T-WIT,  &.  Lit;  17.  SPI(E)L,  anagram;  19.  SITES, 
"sights";  21.  MANTA,  hidden;  23.  AL(0)E;  24.  (n)OTIC(e);  27.  MOO-RED;  30.  PlCA(yune);  31. 
BARQUE,  "bark";  32.  PLATES,  anagram;  34.  P(lT)A,  A&.P  reversed;  35.  PAR(is);  36.  REF,  hidden;  37. 
T-ACT;  38.  S(ea)T-RANGE;  39.  (s)HAH. 

DOWN:  1.  BRAS,  two  meanings;  2.  LI(mead)E;  3.  S(.  .P.  .)UN;4-  SEW,  hidden;  5.  CA(r)DS;  6.  AIT, 
"eight";  7.  YAN(kee),  reversed;  8.  CAUSE(way);  9.  SPAN,  reversal;  11.  ALTERATION,  anagram  &  Lit; 
12.  LORN;  14-  EX-PAT-I-ATE;  18.  (fi)LAMENT;  20.  TOQUE,  "toke";  21.  MO(P)ERS,  anagram;  22. 
COSTA(anagram)-L;  25.  PLAN  T;  26.  TI(L)ER;  28.  OO-MPH;  29.  DEATH,  anagram;  33.  (or)BIT. 

SOLUTION  TO  DECEMBER  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  36).  norman  lear:  letter  to  the 
WORLD.  The  single  most  destructive  societal  disease  of  our  time  is  American  leadership's  fixation  with 
.  .  .  the  .  .  .  "bottom  line."  Whether  ...  in  industry,  government,  or  academe,  leadership  every- 
where seems  all  too  ready  to  sell  the  future  short  for  a  moment  of  success. 

(X  )NTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  iiiinic  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic   No.    37,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 

York,  SI.  Y.  1001 2.  Entries  must  be  re<  eived  by  fanuary  8,  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
op<  ned  at  random  will  re<.  eive  one-yeat  subscriptions  to  I  lorper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  tru 
lary  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrosti*  No.  55  (November)  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Kuehl, 
Bakersfield, '  alitor  ma,  Keonaona  I  >■  Peterson,  Allston,  Massachusetts;  and  Dr.  Charity  Waymouth, 
Bai  I  [arbor,  Maine. 


is  true  that  science  fiction  has  its  Ba 
lard,  its  Dick,  its  Le  Guin,  and  other 
The  best  writers  can  stand  on  the 
own.  But  they  cannot  save  science  fi> 
tion  from  the  historical  junkyan 
That  is  its  destination,  not  because  i 
generalized  mediocrity — every  gen 
has  that — but  because  of  its  narrov 
ness.  Science  fictioneers  must  kno 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
province;  otherwise  why  would  the 
feel  it  so  necessary  to  guard  the  gate; 
And  why  should  there  be  gates  in  th 
first  place?  The  best  thing  science  fk 
tion  could  do  is  to  dissolve  itself,  set 
ting  free  its  remaining  aspects  of  inte 
est.  Maybe  then  it  would  be  possibl 
to  conceive  a  literature  of  humo 
skepticism,  and  nerve. 


January  Index  Sources 

1  Cape  Times  (Cape  Town,  South  Afri 
ca);  2  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa 
tional  Fund  (New  York  City);  3,  4  U.S 
Department  of  Justice;  5,  6  Professo 
Mary  Koss  (Kent  State  University);  1 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense;  8  Washing 
ton  Analysis  Corporation/Harper's  re- 
search; 9,  10  U.S.  Steel  (Pittsburgh);  11 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Prioritie: 
(Washington,  DC);  12  British  House o: 
Lords;  13,  14  Mergers  and  Acquisition: 
magazine  (Philadelphia);  15  Washingtor 
Office  on  Haiti;  16  Investor  Responsibil- 
ity Research  Center  (Washington 
DC.ySouth  African  Mission  (New  York 
City);  17  World  Almanac  and  Book  0] 
Facts  (Newspaper  Enterprises  Associ 
ation,  New  York  City);  18  Advertising 
Age  magazine  (New  York  City);  19,  20 

21  Roper  Organization  (New  York  City) 

22  Elle  magazine  (Paris);  23,  24  Mone> 
magazine  (New  York  City);  25,  26  Co- 
caine Anonymous  (Culver  City,  Calif); 
27  Harper's  research;  28  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration;  29, 
30  Limousine  and  Chauffeur  magazint 
(Redondo  Beach,  Calif);  31  American 
Motors  Corporation  (Detroit);  32  North 
Country  Corporation  (Cambridge, 
Mass.);  33  National  Restaurant  Associ- 
ation (Washington,  DC);  34  Lender's 
Bagel  Bakery  (West  Haven,  Conn.);  35 
Market  Research  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica (Chicago);  36  U.S.  Census  Bureau; 
37  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  (Bismarck,  N.D);  38  North  Ameri- 
can Deer  Farmers  Association  (Rhine- 
beck,  N.Y.);  39  Uncle  Milton  Industries 
(Culver  City,  Calif. ). 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  37 
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^     by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


.he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  con- 
tain a  quotation  from  a  published  work. 
The  numbered  squares  in  the  diagram  cor- 
respond to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the 
first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which 
the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  each  square  indicates  the  WORD  contain- 
ing the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square. 
Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  76. 
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CLUES 


A.  Ordinary 

B.  Evade,  give  the  slip, 
get  the  best  of 


C.  Plentiful,  abounding 

D.  Avoidance 

E.  Strong;  vigorous; 
thick-set 

F.  Dogs,  occasionally 
hot 

G.  Fabled  whirlpool  off 
the  coast  of  Norway 
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H.  Firmly  fixed  — — -  —— - 

28      67      187     169     63      177     164 

I.    Difficult,  intricate — 

120     175      75      61      157     191 
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J.     Inclined  to  anger 


38      109     52      27      147     137      74 
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K.  Absence  of 
willingness 

L.   Member  of  the  papal — — 

and  popular  party  in  43      70      133     102      8      153 
medieval  Italy 

M.  Elect  into  a  body  by — 

the  members' votes  ''4     58      118      5 
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N.  Enticed 


110  152  168  161   24   54"  182 
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O.  Strong,  energetic, 
sententious 

P.    Exemplify 


Q.  Goal;  butt 

R.  Confuse;  inebriate 

S.  Cut  away 

T.   No  way!  Absolutely 
not!  (4  wds.) 

U.  Spotting;  taking  aim 

V.  Yield  to  low  spirits 

W.  Unpretentious 

X.  Independent (3 
wds.) 

Y.    Put  back 


Z.  Formation  contain- 
ing water  sufficient 
to  supply  wells,  etc. 

Zl. Looked  sullen  or 
threatening 
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CLASSIFIED 


University  degrees!  Economical  home  si! 
for  bachelor's,  master's,  doctorate.  Pr 
gious  faculty  counsels  for  independent  s: 
and  life-experience  credits.  Free  infor 
tion:  Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  I 
ident,  Columbia  Pacific  University,  1 
Third  St.,  Dept.  2F9E,  San  Rafael,  C 
94901.  Toll  free:  (800)  2274617,  Ext.  • 
Calif:  (800)  772-3545,  Ext.  480. 


BOOKS 


Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue:  Hamilton, 
Box  15 -H,  Falls  Village,  Conn.  06031. 

Fearsome  Creatures  of  the  Lumberwoods. 

Genuine  American  folklore.  Order  from 
Bishop  Publishing  Company,  2131  Trimble 
Way,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95825.  (916)  971- 
4987.  $4-95  postpaid. 

Good  Manners  for  Boys  and  Girls  by  Mar- 
tha Whitmore  Hickman.  These  storybook 
children  have  especially  good  times.  They 
know  and  use  good  manners.  Of  course, 
there  are  occasional  slip-ups.  Fourteen  sto- 
ries and  photographs.  Hard-cover.  $10.95 
plus  $2  postage.  Ward-Crispin  Publications, 
1998  W.  That  Rd.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
47401.  Money-back  guarantee. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Mythic  fantasy  epic.  PARA  is  a  transforming 
experience.  Beautiful  color  illustrations. 
Free  brochure.  Seven  Suns  Publications, 
Dept.  PA5-2,  Box  773,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
52556. 


RecordedBooks 


on  Cassette^ 


Car-pool  in  the  best  company: 
Theroux,  Tuchman,  and 
many  more.  Toll  Free:  l-(800)- 
638-1304.  Recorded  Books  Inc., 
6306  Aaron  Ln.,  Clinton,  MD 
20735.  PS:  Ask  about  30-day 
rentals  from  only  $5.95. 

Free  catalogue.  American  and  English  firsts. 
Phoenix  Tape  Corp.,  5859  New  Peachtree 
Rd.,  Suite  129,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Better  Life  books.  List  $1.  QMC,  Box  372, 
Northfield,  N.J.  08225. 

Search  service — all  books.  Send  wants. 
Bookdealer,  39  No.  Browning  Ave.,  Tena- 
fly,  N.J.,  07670. 


Free  international  book  search.  Monthly 
update  of  your  collection  status  sent.  The 
Book  Manifest  Ltd.,  Box  19806,  Portland, 
Ore.  97219.  (503)  245-9096. 

Origins  of  Civil  War.  Truth,  Lincoln's 
nomination,  Crittenden  compromise.  Box 
458,  Roscoe,  N.Y.  12776. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report. 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZW,  11  West  32nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  dis- 
tributed. Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2,  Van- 
tage Press.  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
Marye  Myers.  POB  1019,  S.  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91030-1019. >_ 

Writing  services.  All  fields.  Dissertation/ 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con- 
fidential. Research  on  file.  Catalogue:  $1. 
Academic  Writers,  POB  1652,  Washington, 
DC.  20013.  (202)  628-1030;  24-hour  ser- 
vice. MasterCard. 

Unique  information  exchange.  Since  1975. 
Free  brochure.  Open  Network,  Box  18666, 
Denver,  Colo.  80218. 

Research  papers.  15,207  to  choose  from,  all 
subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catalogue. 
Custom  writing  also  available.  Research, 
11322  Idaho,  No.  206HA,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

British  ancestry  researched.  Family  Tree, 
211  Mile  EndRd.,  London  E.  1. 

Writing — articles  through  full-length 
books.  Harry,  Box  1002,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14205. 

Marital  compatibility  rating  by  acclaimed 
marriage  counselor  and  certified  grapholo- 
gist. Send  2  handwriting  samples,  large 
SASE,  and  $25  to  Compatibility,  Box 
800365H1,  Houston,  Tex.  77080. 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

EDUCATION  ~ 

Strike  it  rich  writing  magazine  articles.  How 
to  make  thousands  of  dollars;  expert's  step- 
by-step  handbook.  $10.  ARCsoft,  Box 
132SX,  Woodsboro,  Md.  21798. 

British  degrees.  Somerset  University  is  an 
independent  university  offering  degrees  in 
most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  for  in- 
dividuals or  employer  participation.  For  a 
prospectus  send  $8  to  Somerset  University, 
Ilminster,  Somerset,  England  TA19  OBQ. 


i 


Superlearning!  Learn  three  times  ft 
through  music.  Languages,  math,  voc; 
lary.  Empower  memory.  Tap  potent 
Stressless.  Free  excerpt  and  catalogue, 
perlearning,  1290  W.  11th  Ave.,  No.  1 
H,  Vancouver,  Canada  V6H  1K5. 


The  Power  of  a  Ph. 


Earn  Your  Quality  Dcxtorate 
Without  Interrupting  Your  Caree ; 
Grad.  Work  or  Life  Experience  Nee 

1-800-237-6434 


III 

WALDEN 

UNIVERSITY 

Dept    AA.  #408.  430  Marquette  Ave .  Mpls ,  MN  S54( 
Dept  AA  .  801  Anchor  Rd  Dr ,  Naples.  FL  33940 


Foreign  language  instruction  for  child' 
K-8.  Innovative,  fun.  Set  of  French,  I 
ian,  Spanish,  and  Latin  materials,  $9, 
each.  Amico  Mondo  Foreign  Language 
sources,  Box  592,  Tuskegee  Institute,  1 
kegee,  Ala.  36088. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65  co 

tries.  Sampler  4/$2.98.  Multinewspap' 
Box  DE-7I,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Of 
or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers.  81 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press,  De 

H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111.  606i 

1 

Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence  Bloc 
motivational  cassette  will  improve  y 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  work.  1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.,  No.  105,  F 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 

Submissions  now  being  accepted  for  upcc 
ing  anthology  oi  new  poetry.  Previously  i 
published  poets  considered.  Send  submissk 
(two  poems  max.)  to:  Cherryable  Brothc- 
Dept.  12,  1 30  Seventh  St.,  Suite  448,  Garc 
City,  N.Y.  11530 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  crec 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation.  Box  103, 
H,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  ( 
velope  you  return  to  us  according  to  instn 
tions.  Write:  Distributors,  Box  431-F 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Earn  extra  income  at  home,  1-2  hours 
week.  Details:  AARBEE  Ent.,  Box  185 
Sandy,  Utah  84092. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.75  per  word;  three  times,  $1.65  per  word;  six  times,  $1.55  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1.40  per  woi 
Telephone  numhers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $1 15  | 
column  inch;  three  times,  $1  10  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  fi  | 
of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  dare.  Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified  advertising.  Make  checks  payahle  to  Harper's  and  send  to  Harpc 
ified,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.   10012.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Vivian  Mazzella,  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 


dreds  weekly!  Large  company  needs 
^workers.  Details:  send  number  10 
bed  envelope  to  National  Marketing,  5 
le,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  10977. 

catalogue  orders.  We  drop-ship  2,955 
idling  specialty  products.  Lowest  be- 
vholesale  prices.  Immediate  delivery, 
acular  home  business  opportunity.  Free 

SMC,  9401  De  Soto  Ave.,  Dept.  130- 
;hatsworth,  Calif.  91311-4991. 

esume  writer/counselors  needed.  Do 

«ave  strong  people  skills  and  a  command 
e  English  language?  Bachelor's  degree 
jrred.  Serious  inquiries  only,  please. 
Felton,  Resume  Consultants  Interna- 
1,  1220  St.  Albert's  Dr.,  Reno,  Nev. 
3. 

$360  weekly/up  mailing  circulars, 
e-operated.  Sincerely  interested  rush 
addressed  envelope:  Headquarters- 
:,  Box  870,  Woodstock,  111.  60098. 


TRAVEL 


Caribbean,  have  your  fantasies  come 
Relax,  enjoy  a  lifetime  experience  with 
\way  Yacht  Charters.  35-80-ft.  yachts, 
ined  or  bareboats.  Impeccably  main- 
d.  For  details:  26  The  Crescent,  Mont- 
N.J.  07042.  (201)  744-2870. 

>  the  world  by  freighter.  $100  daily! 
xe  accommodations.  Fine  food.  Travl- 
Association,   Box   1888B1,   Flushing, 

11358.  (718)  939-2400. 


k,  I'm  your  sister.  Women's  wilderness 
ieing.  Box  9109-H,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
4.  (505)  984-2268. 


se  lovely  English  canals  with  English 
:>rian.  $445  weekly,  inclusive.  Box 
iR,  Springfield,  Mass.  01101.  (413) 
5937. 

VACATIONS 

parthelemy,  F.W.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
(3222 .  Reservations  for  100  villas  and  ho- 
pn  secluded  French  island.  Summer  rates 
1  $465/week. 

ndly  northerners  welcomed  at  Mary  and 
ric  Belfrage's  home.  Garden,  pool,  libra- 
good  food,  good  company,  privacy. 
o.  630,  Cuernavaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

.  Virgin  Islands,  St.  John.  Ocean-view 
ntaintop  home,  $500/week.  951  N.E. 
h  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33161.  (305)  893- 


itana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the  re- 
t  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies.  Trout 
ng,  horseback  riding,  river  floats,  and 
y  more  activities.  For  more  information 
brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Mountain 
ch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052.  (406) 
5791. 

MERCHANDISE 

igner  greetings.  Fifty  occasional  Crea- 

Dards  with  envelopes:  $12.  Free  gift  tags 

order.    104  Charles  St.-113,   Boston, 

s.  02114. 

'oor  School  IS  Child  Abuse.  Bumper 
:er.  Send  $2  (postage/handling  includ- 
Order  10  +  /$  1.50  each,  50  +  /$l  each. 
,  Inc.,  Rt.  1,  Box  323KD,  Chapel  Hill, 
:.  27514. 


Herbs  work  wonders.  Learn  how!  Best  cata- 
logue anywhere.  Send  $1  (refundable)  to 
Penn  Herb,  601  (K)  N.  Second,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.  19123. 

Free  gifts  galore!  Write  for  your  free  catalogue 
today.  Marcy's  Holly  House,  Drawer  N3, 
Holtsville,  N.Y.  11742. 

Software  liquidation.  Savings  up  to  77  per- 
cent on  limited  quantities.  Most  computers. 
Example  of  list/sale:  Wordstar,  $495/$  135; 
Peachtree,  $595/$135;  etc.  Send  SASE  for 
complete  listing.  Softbyte,  3100  Hardin, 
Suite  C,  Soquel,  Calif.  95073. 


Drawstring  pants,  tops,  skirts, 
dresses  &  more  Timeless  styles  & 
gentle  prices  in  . . .  i 

PURE  COTTON 


CATALOGUE  &  SWATCHES  $1 

(refundable] 


DEVA,  a  Cottage  Industry 

Box  H26,  Burklttsville,  MD  21  718 

130 1 1  663-4900 


PUBLICATIONS 


Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 

The  People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering 
major  national/international  developments. 
Since  1891.  $4/one  year,  includes  free  pam- 
phlet, "Capitalism  and  Unemployment."  $1/ 
four  months.  The  People  (H 1 ) ,  9 1 4  Industrial 
Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

World  War  Two — 50  Years  Ago  Today. 

Monthly  newsletter  brings  you  historical 
facts,  personal  glimpses.  First  issue,  March 
1986,  covers  March  1936.  12  issues/$10. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  WWII-50,  Box 
15623,  Richmond,  Va.  23227. 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
rent openings.  All  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! Intermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478,  ext.  418. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

Research  program  and  correspondence  club. 
Facilitating  intellectual  scholarship  outside 
of  academia  (history,  philosophy,  literature, 
etc.).  Humanities  Network,  Box  2913, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  R3C  4B5. 

STAMPS /COINS 

100  American  stamps  just  250 !  Beautiful  ap- 
proval selection  included.  No  obligation! 
Peachtree's,  Box  4653-HP67,  Marietta,  Ga. 
30061. 

HEALTH 

Get  itch  quick!  Athlete's  foot  relief.  Book. 
Proven  treatments.  $4.95.  Catalyst  Research, 
6116  Merced,  Suite  233EE,  Oakland,  Calif. 
94611. 

PERSONALS 

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081,  or  call  (215)  566-2132. 


Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Avoid  AIDS.  How  to  cut  risk.  Blunt  talk. 
Latest  medical  information  book,  $5.95. 
ARCsoft,  Box  132SY,  Woodsboro,  Md. 
21798. 

Lonely?  Soul*Mates — an  intelligent,  cre- 
ative answer!  Correspond  with  astrologically 
compatible  singles.  Exciting  details  $1.  Box 
HP-171263,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38187-1263. 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friend- 
ship, cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif.  91603. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Oriental  singles  seek  friendship,  correspon- 
dence. Details  free:  AEXP,  Box  1214P,  No- 
vato,  Calif.  94948. 

Interracial  dating.  Meet  cultured  men  and 
women.  All  races.  Free  application.  Confi- 
dential. Ebony/Ivory  Society,  Box  424Y,  W. 
Chicago,  111.  60185.  (312)  231-8785. 

Pen  pals  worldwide.  Friends  in  over  1 40  coun- 
tries. Rewarding  contacts  guaranteed.  Estab- 
lished 1966.  I.P.F.,  451  Moody  St.,  Suite 
224,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154- 

Single  college  grads/professionals.  Corre- 
spond nationwide  with  pen  friends  who  share 
your  interests  and  values.  Enclose  stamp  to: 
Sheltering  Tree,  Box  61310,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98121. 

Oriental  singles  seeking  friendship,  corre- 
spondence. Transcor-P,  Box  2321,  Manila, 
Philippines. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Chesapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
farms,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
St.,  Rock  Hall,  Md.  21661.  (301)639-7051. 

TAPES/VIDEOS 

Experience  Hawaii,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite. 
Professional  videos.  Spectacular  scenery, 
music.  VHS/Beta.  Free  catalogue.  Beverly 
Hills  Video,  9016  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite 
244A,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90211.  (213) 
460-2884. 

GOURMET 

Brown  bagger's  guide.  30-day  action  plan/ 
recipes — $6.  Elegant,  easy!  By  supermom/ 
artist/exec.  Alison  Webber,  Clearbay  Dr. 
W. ,  Kinmount,  Ontario,  Canada  K0M  2A0. 

50  states'  favorites.  Scrumptious  first-prize 
home  recipe  of  each  state.  All  50  in  book,  $6. 
ARCsoft,  Box  132SZ,  Woodsboro,  Md. 
21798. 

INVESTMENTS 

Investor's   Guide   to   Precious   Metals.   A 

unique  and  complete  guide  to  investing  in 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  palladium.  Shipped 
promptly.  Send  $8.95  to  Pasztor  Publications, 
Box  507,  Centreville,  Va.  22020. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 


PUZZLE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

II 

12 

Misprints 

13 

1  1  1 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr.    ■ 

14 

15 

1      L_ 

M 

A^W  .Misprints  are  a  common  device  in  British 

I  I  u 

17 

cryptics  and  may  appear  in  the  clues  or  the  dia- 
gram; here  they  appear  in  both.  In  each  clue  there 

18 

19 

20 

21 

is  a  misprint  of  one  letter  in  the  definition  part. 
When  the  answer  is  entered  in  the  diagram,  the 

22 

23 
..  J 

24 

25 

same  misprint  must  be  made  in  it.  For  instance, 
for  the  clue  "Has  warm  feelings  turned  back  by 

26 

27 

28 

29 

III 

cold  peck:    (5),     the  answer  is  bbRAC,    with 
"peck"   a  misprint   of  "peak."   Thus   the   a   in 
SERAC  must  be  misprinted  in  the  diagram  as  c: 
SERCC  is  the  entry.  Note  that,  as  in  this  exam- 
ple, the  definition  can  be  more  than  one  word. 
The  misprinted  letter  is  always  checked  by  an  un- 
altered letter  in  a  crossing  word.  If  the  letter  to  be 

31 

3  1 

32 

1  1  1" 

34 

II35 

misprinted  appears  more  than  once  in  the  clue 
answer,    you  .must   determine    which    is    to    be 

36 

37 

changed.  NB:  In  a  double-meaning  clue,  one 
meaning  is  misprinted. 

There  is  one  proper  name  among  the  clue  an- 
swers. As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue 
is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  76. 


35.  Daub  badly,  stuffs  full  of  energy  (5) 

36.  Rave  note  that  hurts!  (6) 

37.  Kind  of  takes  former  wife  (sic)  back  . 

Down 


.  excellent  (6) 


Across 


he  keeps  an  eye  on 


1.  Break  in  storm  around  north 

the  tiller  (6) 
6.  Poser  piles  last  of  loot  in  bags  (6) 

1 1 .  An  opening  on  the  left  side  of  the  shin  (5) 

12.  Caught  by  net  in  the  Sound.  Like  a  look?  (6) 

13.  Very  vapid  banker  foolishly  has  check  discounted  40% 
off  top  (9) 

14.  Where  the  devil  wives  upset  bowel  (5) 

16.  Don't  start  to  sorrow  ...  it  has  white  wines  (5) 

17.  Peg  puts  Boar's  Head  on  cheese  crackers  (7) 

18.  Caning  is  unfinished  .  .  .  looking  back  on  it,  it's  fla- 
grant (5) 

19.  Love  to  get  in  punch  in  front  of  high  school  quads  (7) 

22.  Even  bird  gets  right  into  hot  water  tank  (7) 

23.  A  Russian  range  has  banned  the  start  of  logging  firs  (5) 
26.  Tumbled  on  bilge  coming  from  low  berth  (7) 

31.  Dart  rage  is  coming  back  with  extremes  of  frenzy  (5) 

32.  Grinding  of  a  mass  of  batter  (5) 

33.  Time  before  getting  bore  into  stage  plays  (9) 

34.  A  bee,  dear,  could  be  wasp  (6) 


1.  Noisy  scene  spoken  of  in  tall  tales  (6) 

2.  Flap  over  vice  in  sluggish  surroundings  (6) 

3.  A  Turk  recklessly  rode  term  for  German  (5) 
4-  Ken  will  clumsily  dip  your  pet  in  this  (7) 

5.  Snip  back  bit  of  ivy  from  espalier  that's  put  up  (7) 

6.  Slayer  in  a  game — not  War,  one  hears  (5) 

7.  Question  directions  tor  aery  (5) 

8.  The  bishop's  rousing  earth-clad  converts  (9) 

9.  Crap-shooting  tees  off  king  inside  (5) 

10.  Herb's  torpedoed  around  back  of  boat .  .  .  more  than 

one  sunk  at  sea  (6) 
15.  Wow  .  .  .  after  exercising,  long  game  binds  (9) 

20.  Leave  when  weather  front  moves.7  Just  the  opposite!  (7) 

21.  Change  to  a  buck  needed  for  Australian  bash  (7) 

22.  Ambled  nonchalantly  to  bad  house  (6) 

24.  Scarf  up,  swallowing  a  souffle  (6) 

25.  Seem  nervous  around  church  .  .  .  rave  Machiavellian 
ideas  (6) 

27.  Boast  about  love  tor  Swedish  liner  (5) 

28.  .  .  .  or  horse  around  with  wild  instrument  (5) 

29.  Lean  person  whom  I  serve  partially  (5) 

30.  Too  tall,  treated  by  Procrustes  for  the  cot  (5) 
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LETTERS 


High  School  Confidential 

Leon  Botstein  ["What  Has  Been 
Learned  So  Far,"  Harper's,  November 
1985]  takes  a  cheap  shot  at  American 
public  education,  hanging  his  preju- 
dices on  a  high  school  transcript  that 
he  has  read  inaccurately. 

To  respond  to  his  statements  in  the 
order  in  which  he  made  them:  Bot- 
stein feels  that  S should  have 

had  a  school  day  taken  up  with  four  or  » 
five  demanding  courses.  Was  he  not 
aware  that  in  each  of  her  four  years 

S carried  at  least  five  academic 

courses  at  a  challenging  level?  The  art 
and  home  economics  courses  he  deni- 
grates so  cavalierly  were  mini-courses 
(.25  credits)  taken  in  the  ninth 
grade.  Since  the  state  of  Connecticut 
now  mandates  that  one  full  credit  be 
earned  in  the  arts  or  vocational  edu- 
cation, S can  hardly  be  criti- 
cized for  fulfilling  a  graduation 
requirement.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
school  has  an  eight-period  day,  and 

that  S 's  chorus  and   theater 

courses  are  not  supplanting  solid  aca- 
demic subjects. 

He  deplores  the  two  years  of  history 
reported  but  is  perhaps  not  aware  of 
her  "Social  Studies  9,"  which,  more 
than  likely,  was  also  a  history  course. 

He  mildly  approves  S 's  math 

studies  but  assumes  that  she  is  prob- 
ably not  mathematically  literate.  He 
may  be  absolutely  correct,  but  having 
had  two  daughters  at  prestigious  pre- 
paratory schools,  neither  of  whom 
had  a  probability  course,  I  fail  to  see 
how  this  "lack"  is  such  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  public  schools. 

Botstein  states  that  accreditation  is 
a  feeble  assurance  of  academic  qual- 
ity. I  wonder  if  he  is  aware  of  the  year- 
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long  process  of  painstaking  and  often 
painful  self-analysis  of  all  facets  of  a 
school's  existence  that  such  accredi- 
tation implies,  including  quality  of 
instruction  and  curriculum.  Public 
school  teachers  are  every  bit  as  eager 
to  do  their  best  to  educate  their  stu- 
dents as  are  members  of  Botstein's 
faculties  at  Bard  and  Simon's  Rock. 

Like  Botstein,  I  prefer  to  see 
courses  weighted  by  their  degree  of 
academic  challenge.  However,  experi- 
enced college  admissions  officers  are 
able  to  interpret  GPAs  and  ranks, 
and  the  transcript  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  school  profile  that  will  ex- 
plain these  and  also  will  indicate  class 
size,  percentage  of  teachers  with  ad- 
vanced degrees,  school  record  of  Na- 
tional Merit  finalists,  and  the  like. 

The   author   says   that   S 's 

above -average  showing  on  SATs  and 
English  achievement  tests  does  not 
show  that  she  can  "compose  a 
straightforward,  analytical  argu- 
ment." Perhaps  he  did  not  realize  that 
the  December  1984  achievement 
"ES"  refers  to  a  writing  sample  that  is 
supposed  to  develop  just  such  an  argu- 
ment. The  test  is  given  in  December 
only  and  graded  by  real  human  beings 
instead  of  by  computer.  S re- 
ceived a  creditable  though  not  spec- 
tacular score.  Admissions  officers  will 
be  aware  of  this. 

The  guidance  coordinator  who 
signed  the  transcript  indeed  may  not 
know  S well,  but  his  or  her  sig- 
nature only  attests  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  on  the  transcript.  He 
or  she  will  also  have  the  reports  of 

teachers  and  S 's  own  guidance 

counselor  to  refer  to.  If  Botstein's 
"good  college"  means  a  selective 
one — such  as  Bard — the  raw  facts  of 
the  transcript  will  be  supported  by 
narrative  descriptions  of  S 's  tal- 
ents by  two  teachers  and  her  counsel- 
or,   and    by   S 's   own    essays, 

which  are  the  real  meat  of  her  appli- 
cation.  She  will  be  interviewed  by  an 


Amissions  officer,  who  can  clarify 
he  specifics  of  her  academic  and  per- 
onal  background.  Who  knows — she 
nay  be  more  conversant  with  Plato 
:nd  Marx  and  Dostoevski  than  Bot- 
tein  thinks! 

Perhaps  Botstein  was  having  such  a 
bod  time  making  sport  of  public  edu- 
ation  and  drawing  unwarranted  con- 
tusions that  he  failed  to  draw  some 
[warranted  conclusions  that  are  evi- 

ent  from  the  transcript:  that  S 

(tuck  to  her  demanding  courses  in  dis- 
iplines  in  which  she  was  not  very 
trong  (French  and  science)  beyond 
he  level  required  by  even  "good"  col- 
sges,  thereby  showing  persistence 
nd  effort;  that  she  has  a  strong  inter- 
st  and  ability  in  writing  and  drama 
»oth  in  and  out  of  the  classroom 
/hich  might  well  be  leading  up  to  a 
ollege  major  or  a  career  decision; 
nd  that  she  has  matured  in  her  extra- 
curricular choices  from  the  egocen- 
ricity  of  cheerleading  to  the 
eadership  and  caring  of  student  ori- 
entation. The  admissions  office  will 
ee  all  this,  as  well  as  the  track  record 
)f  other  students  from  this  unnamed 
chool. 

Shame  on  you,  Dr.  B.  For  an  exer- 
:ise  in  the  composition  of  "a  straight- 
orward,  analytical  argument"  and 
he  ability  to  draw  logical  conclusions 
rom  incomplete  material,  you  get — 
it  most — a  C  —  . 

Jane  F.  Cushman 
Guidance  Department 
New  Milford  High  School 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


Give  Leon  Botstein  an  "F"  for  his 
speciously  structured  indictment  of 
secondary  schools.  An  influential  and 
high-ranking  educator  should  have 
known  better  than  to  build  his  case 
on  a  few  silly  straws  pulled  from  the 
curricular  haystack. 

I  find  it  dumbfounding  that  Bot- 
stein actually  expects  a  good  high 
school  student  to  have  toiled  through 
the  entire  Koran  and  be  well  versed 
in  the  "science  and  technology  ger- 
mane  to   medicine   or   defense."    It 

hardly  seems  disturbing  that  S 

may  enter  college  without  knowing 
the  theoretical  flight  vectors  of  a 
MIRVed  warhead.  It  would  indeed  be 
disturbing    if,    as   Botstein    suggests, 


S knew  nothing  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
transcript  which  supports  this  asser- 
tion. Presumably,  S encoun- 
tered the  Constitution  more  than 
once  in  her  social  studies  and  U.S. 
history  classes. 

I  should  pause  here,  for  I  am  falling 
into  the  same  trap  of  pedantic  specu- 
lation that  has  snared  Botstein.  De- 
bating the  relative  merits  of  various 
curricula  only  obscures  the  real  mal- 
ady afflicting  public  education:  eco- 
nomic inequity.  It  is  the  large  gap 
between  the  education  offered  at 
well-funded  high  schools  and  that  of- 
fered at  the  less  privileged  high 
schools  which  demands  prompt,  cor- 
rective action  from  leading  educators 
such  as  Botstein. 

A  recently  published  study,  "The 
Educationally  Disadvantaged:  A  Na- 
tional Crisis,"  by  Henry  Levin,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Stanford's 
School  of  Education,  shows  that 
while  mean  SAT  scores  among  stu- 


dents at  disadvantaged  schools  have 
risen  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  upgrade  the  educational 
opportunities  for  poor  students.  The 
result  has  been  an  increase  of  poorly 
educated,  unskilled  workers  entering 
the  U.S.  economy — the  groundwork 
for  a  potentially  calamitous  economic 
situation  if  the  trend  is  not  reversed 
quickly. 

Minority  students  now  account  for 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  public 
school  population,  up  from  about  20 
percent  in  1970.  Inner-city  schools — 
those  with  enough  funding  to  provide 
for  only  nominal  education — gener- 
ally report  minority  enrollments 
between  70  and  95  percent.  Increas- 
ingly, city  families  who  can  afford  it 
send  their  children  to  private  schools. 

Botstein  may  believe  that  if  the 
best  high  schools  upgrade  their  stan- 
dards, all  schools  will  be  induced  to 
follow  suit — a  kind  of  trickle-down 
effect.  This  is  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  can  only  perpetuate  an  inequita- 
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ble  situation.  As  Botstein  knows,  the 
establishment  of  academic  standards 
is  primarily  the  province  of  regional 
and  local  boards  of  education;  thus, 
improving  academic  standards  at  sub- 
urban high  schools  in  Connecticut 
will  have  little  or  no  impact  on  inner- 
city  schools  in  New  York.  Standards 
aren't  the  real  problem  anyway — 
money  is.  In  poor  communities  with 
inadequate  tax  bases  to  support  a 
quality  school  system,  providing  stu- 
dents with  pencils,  not  copies  of  The 
Brothers  Karamazov,  is  the  main 
concern. 

I  can  live  in  a  world  where  high 
school  students  are  not  exposed  to  the 
genius  of  Dostoevski.  Such  concern  is 
suited  to  teatime  debates.  What 
makes  for  a  national  crisis  is  the  fact 
that  many  disadvantaged  students  are 
unable  to  distinguish  between  a  noun 
and  a  verb. 

Peter  Oliver 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  subtitle  of  Leon  Botstein's  an- 
notation was  "A  cheap  ticket  to  a  fine 
college";  "A  cheap  shot  at  a  fine  high 


school"  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate. There  are  mediocre  and  poor 
high  schools  in  this  country,  but  the 

high  school  from  which  S was 

graduated  (and  whose  transcript  I  rec- 
ognized) is  a  very  fine  school  that  de- 
serves better  than  Botstein's  snide 
generalizations  and  assumptions.  He 
writes  in  one  note  that  the  student, 

S ,  "may  not  be  able  to  compose 

a  straightforward,  analytical  argu- 
ment." Perhaps  not,  but  Botstein  has 
proved  that  S is  not  alone. 

In  addition,  Botstein's  argument 
makes  no  sense.  He  suggests  that  a 
student  take  four  or  five  demanding 
courses  a  year.  The  student  whose 
transcript  he  annotates  took  four 
years  of  math  (including  pre-calcu- 
lus),  four  years  of  science  (including 
chemistry  and  two  years  of  biology), 
four  and  a  half  years  of  English  (in- 
cluding an  advanced  placement 
course  and  a  creative  writing  semi- 
nar), five  and  a  half  years  of  French, 
and  three  and  a  half  years  of  social 
studies.  It  does  not  take  much  math 
to  figure  out  that  she  took  at  least  four 
demanding  subjects  a  year. 

At  S 's  high  school,  students 


take  music,  drama,  or  art  courses— 
but  not  so  many  that  they  are  forced 
to  neglect  their  academic  subjects. 
Many  of  these  extra  courses,  as  well  as 
physical  education,  are  only  a  quarter 
of  a  semester  long.  They  lengthen  the 
list  of  subjects  on  the  transcript  but  in 
fact  represent  a  small  proportion  of 
the  student's  time.  An  expert  such  as 
college  president  Botstein,  who 
claims  to  have  decoded  the  "numbers 
and  signs  and  shorthand"  of  the  tran- 
script, surely  realizes  this;  but  still 

chooses  to  focus  on  S 's  lack 

success  in  a  one-quarter  course  in 
"Clothing,"  taken  in  the  ninth  grade 
(actually,  at  the  local  junior  high 
school). 

Botstein  presumes  S has  "no 

experience  with  probability  or  statis- 
tics," although  this  material  is  incor- 
porated into  the  math  program  at  her 
school.  He  presumes  she  "does  not 
know  what  is  in  the  Constitution" 
and  that  she  can't  tell  you  much 
about  "the  theory  and  practice  of  cap- 
italism, socialism,  or  communism"; 
but  Botstein  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  entire  second  semester  of 
ninth  grade  social  studies  is  devoted 
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.  -  i  i  Personal  pleasures. 

To  a  land  rich  with  culture, 
you'll  bring  your  own  comforts. 
More  staff  to  attend  to  you  than 
any  other  line.  Gourmet  cuisine 
like  caviar  and  filet  as  well  as  Peking  Duck.  Delight  in  Royal  Pamper- 
ing on  Royal  Viking  Line!  While  you're  being  pampered, 
enjoy  Viking  Adventuring  this  spring  or  fall,  14  days  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  or  Kobe,  Japan. The  Great  Wall  of  China 
will  awe  you.  The  pandas  and  Shang- 
hai acrobats  will  charm  you.  Beijing's 
Forbidden  City  and  Korea's  Buddhist 
temples  will  fascinate  you.  But  your 
real  treasures  will  be  the  Chinese 
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these   topics.    He   also   presumes 
has  received  a  "passive  educa- 


[on  by  textbooks,   workbooks,   and 

ultiple-choice  tests,    in  oversize 

assrooms  and  from  teachers  better 

>rsed  in  pedagogy  than  in  their  re- 

hective  disciplines." 

Botstein  presumes  too  much.   My 

m,  who  is  graduating  from  S 's 

igh  school  this  year,  has  received  a 
ne  education  from  excellent  and 
edicated  teachers.  He  is  much  better 
repared  for  college  than  my  husband 
r  I  was  when  we  graduated  from 
igh  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
ountry — and  we  still  managed  to 
jcceed  at  a  college  considerably 
lore  competitive  than  Botstein's 
ard. 

It  is  true  that  students  at  S 's 

igh  school  are  not  required  to  study 
conomics  or  physics  or  comparative 
digion.  But  such  courses  are  avail- 
ble.  And  every  student  has  to  do  a 
najor  research  project  as  a  junior  and 
5  required  to  take  a  one-semester 
ourse  that  deals  with  a  culture  other 
han  his  or  her  own.  Those  taking  ad- 
anced  placement  English  are  re- 
uired  to  read  more  than  fifteen 


novels  by  such  heavyweights  as  Joyce, 
Dostoevski,  Lawrence,  Conrad,  and 
Faulkner.  It  is  true  that  during  his  or 
her  four  years  a  student  like  my  son 
does  not  read  everything.  But  if  a  stu- 
dent read  everything  during  high 
school,  why  on  earth  would  he  or  she 
want  to  go  to  college? 

Judy  Kilgore 
Westport,  Conn. 

I  was  drawn  to  Leon  Botstein's 
analysis  of  a  typical  secondary  school 
transcript  because,  as  a  professional,  I 
am  familiar  with  the  issue  of  educa- 
tional quality  he  addresses.  His  analy- 
sis, however,  turned  out  to  be  little 
more  than  flippant  remarks  based 
largely  on  hypothesis  and  generaliza- 
tion. Botstein  shed  no  light  on  the 
state  of  the  contemporary  secondary 
school  curriculum. 

Botstein  is  unsatisfied  with  the 
scope  of  the  student's  "historical  per- 
spective," but  he  ignores  the  fact  that 
she  took  a  social  studies  course  in  her 
freshman  year.  Yes,  it  is  true  that 
large  areas  of  historical  study  seem  to 
be  absent  from  the  curriculum.   But 


how  does  Botstein  propose  that  these 
subjects  be  reasonably  and  realistical- 
ly taught  in  the  current  system?  He 
also  suggests  that  it  is  "likely"  that  the 
student  "does  not  know  what  is  in  the 
Constitution;  knows  nothing  about 
economics."  Why  "likely"?  This  is 
simply  an  unfounded  allegation. 

I  find  it  most  amazing  that  the  stu- 
dent's "mathematical  literacy"  is 
questioned.  Botstein  is  president  of 
an  institution  (Bard  College)  that  re- 
quires no  mathematics  for  gradu- 
ation. 

Michael  Chimes 
Bernardsville,  N.J. 

Michael  Chimes  is  the  director  of  college  guid- 
ance at  the  Gill/St.  Bernard's  School. 

Leon  Botstein  replies: 

Perhaps  these  letters  "protest  too 
much."  My  annotation  of  an  anony- 
mous student's  transcript  from  an  un- 
identified, affluent  suburban  high 
school  constituted  a  critique  of  what 
we  deliver  to  and  demand  of  students 
in  our  high  schools.  It  was  meant  to 
point  out  that  our  standards  may  not 
Continued  on  page  75 
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children,  welcoming  you  into  their 
hearts  and  homes. 

All  tours  are  included,  as  are 
!  two  nights  at  one  of  Beijing's  mod- 
ern, new  hotels.  And  begin  your  cruise  with  our  complimentary 

overnight  stay  in  Hong 
Kong  or  Kobe. 

Choose  cherry  blos- 
som time  or  autumn 
foliage.  Fares  from  $3,190 
to  $10,400.  For  free 
air  fare,  combine  with 
Trans-Pacific  Crossings. 


ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  vour  travel  agent  todav.  Check  here 
O  for  your  China/Orient  brochure  or  call  800-862-1133. 
In  Georgia,  404-237-3')26  Or  write  Royal  Viking  Line 
One  Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1. 
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The  Civil  War  Chess  Set. 

Issued  by  the 

National  Historical  Society. 

Crafted  in  America 
by  The  Franklin  Mint. 

Sculptured,  intricately  detailed. 

A  work  of  groat  artistry  and  historical 
importance,  The  Civil  War  Chess  Set  will  add  an 
accent  of  imposing  grandeur  to  your  homo. 
Each  playing  piece  is  actually  a  three-dimensional 


portrait  sculpture,  carefully  crafted  in  fine  Americ 
pewter  and  set  on  a  solid  brass  pedestal  base. 
Each  base  is  hand-embellished  with  a  band  of  rich 
enamel — blue  for  the  Union  forces  and  gray 
for  the  Confederacy.  And  every  detail  of  uniform 
and  weaponry  is  historically  accurate  down  to 
the  buttons,  braiding,  sabers  and  carbines. 
Even  the  facial  expressions  of  General  Grant  am 
Stonewall  Jackson  have  been  captured! 

Pewter- finished  chess  board. 

You'll  receive,  as  part  of  the  set,  a 
custom-designed  playing  board  finished  in 
pewter,  with  squares  of  blue  and  gray  to  carry 
out  the  Civil  War  theme — and  a  fitted  case  to 
house  all  32  playing  pieces. 
This  is  an  heirloom  chess  set  you'll  want 
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THE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Civil  War  Chess  Set 


i**M 


A  work  of  art  to  add  distinction  to  any  room. 


jo  display  prominently  in  your  living  room, 
ibrary,  den  or  office.  It  will  be  a  magnificent 
mhancement  to  your  decor — inspired  by  an  era 
hat  touched  the  American  soul. 

Convenient  to  acquire. 

four  chessmen  will  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  two 
.■very  other  month — but  you'll  be  billed  for  only 
me  a  month,  at  the  attractive  price  of  $17.50 
?ach.  (No  added  charge  for  the  playing  board.) 
fou'll  also  have  the  opportunity  to  complete 
four  set  earlier — if  you  wish. 

Enter  your  order  promptly. 

fa  acquire  The  Civil  War  Chess  Set,  for  your 
Measure  and  to  pass  along  to  future  generations, 
"nail  your  application  by  February  28th. 


SUBSCRIPTION    APPLICATION 


Please  mail  by  February  28,  1986. 

The  Franklin  Mint  Limit  °f  OTie  Set  per  perSOll. 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The  Civil  War  Chess  Set,  issued  by  The  National 
Historical  Society,  consisting  of  32  chessmen  crafted  in  solid  pewter,  brass  and 
fine  enamels. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  receive  two  chess  pieces  every  other  month, 
but  will  be  billed  for  just  one  at  a  time — $17.50*  per  month  —  beginning  when  my 
first  shipment  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  will  also  receive  the  pewter-finished 
chess  board  and  fitted  presentation  case,  at  no  added  charge. 

*/'/»s  my  state  sales  lax  and  .'in''  fur  shipping  and  handling. 

Signature 


.ICATIONS    AHE    SUBJECT 


ACCEPTANCE 


Mr. /Mrs. /Miss 
Address 


LEASE    PRINT    CLEARL 


City,  State,  Zip 
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The  dearest  ambition  of  a  slave  is  not  lib- 
erty but  to  have  a  slave  of  his  own. 

— Sir  Richard  Burton 


J. 


ust  before  Christmas  last  year 
General  Electric  bought  RCA  for 
$6.3  billion  in  cash,  and  for  a  few 
days  the  news  glittered  in  the  media 
like  the  tinsel  in  Bergdorf  Goodman's 
window.  Even  the  people  who  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  the  event  were 
impressed  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
deal,  and  almost  everybody  felt 
obliged  to  say  something  polite  about 
the  financial  architecture  that  has 
become  the  wonder  of  the  age.  The 
style  is  Baroque.  Huge  corporations 
acquire  other  huge  corporations,  mul- 
tiplying their  assets  like  ornamental 
statues,  raising  tiers  of  bonds  and  de- 
bentures into  facades  as  grandilo- 
quent as  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

Reading  the  commentaries  in  the 
papers,  I  couldn't  help  but  remember 
President  Reagan's  speech  last  March 
to  the  students  at  St.  John's  Universi- 
ty in  New  York,  telling  them  that 
"the  age  of  big  industry  and  the  giant 
corporation"  had  come  to  an  end.  He 
proclaimed,  to  loud  applause,  "the  age 
of  the  entrepreneur,  the  age  of  the  in- 
dividual." He  praised  the  students  for 
having  sprung  from  "risk-taking 
stock"  and  encouraged  them  to  start 
"their  own  little  record  companies" 
with  the  odd  $5,000  they  might  hap- 
pen to  inherit  or  find  in  the  street. 

It  was,  as  is  usual  with  Mr.  Reagan, 
an  attractive  sentiment  which  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  facts.  He  might  as 
well  have  proclaimed  the  age  of  the 
three-headed  ore. 

The  promoters  of  the  American 
dream  inevitably  speak  of  "the  rugged 
individualist"  who  sets  himself 
against  the  resident  establishment — 
cultural,  political,  scientific-  and 
goes  off  into  the  appropriate  wilder- 
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ness  to  unearth  beauty,  truth,  or  a 
fortune  in  chocolate-chip  cookies. 
The  hero  is  largely  the  invention  of 
the  literary  East  in  the  latter  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Disen- 
chanted with  what  they  knew  of  the 
crowded  commerce  on  the  Coast,  the 
writers  in  Boston  and  New  York  com- 
forted themselves  with  tales  of  the 
noble  frontiersmen  still  at  large  on  % 
the  Great  Plains.  In  the  1920s  and 
1930s  the  romance  was  cut  into 
lengths  of  movie  film  by  a  generation 
of  displaced  Europeans  who  confused 
the  history  of  the  United  States  with 
their  own  reasons  for  leaving  Odessa 
or  Berlin.  Being  a  child  of  Holly- 
wood, Mr.  Reagan  picked  up  the 
script  at  Warner  Brothers  and  cast 
himself  as  an  intrepid  horseman  seen 
against  a  painted  sky.  The  language  of 
the  Western  romance  pervades  his 
thought,  and  at  a  vaudeville  show 
staged  in  his  honor  last  December  in 
Los  Angeles  he  told  the  assembled  ce- 
lebrities that  when  he  was  first  elect- 
ed President  he  fantasized  a  "dream" 
cabinet  in  which  John  Wayne  ap- 
peared as  secretary  of  state  and  Clint 
Eastwood  as  secretary  of  defense. 

Except  in  a  few  well-publicized  in- 
stances (enough  to  lend  credence  to 
the  iconography  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  media),  the  rigorous  practice  of 
rugged  individualism  usually  leads  to 
poverty,  ostracism,  and  disgrace.  The 
rugged  individualist  is  too  often  mis- 
taken for  the  misfit,  the  maverick, 
the  spoilsport,  the  sore  thumb. 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  who  founded 
G.E.  in  1878  on  the  shoestring  of  his 
imagination,  never  made  much  of  a 
profit  from  the  company,  and  the  deal 
with  RCA  certainly  wasn't  made  by 
people  who,  even  once  in  their  lives, 
entertained  the  absurd  notion  of 
bucking  anybody's  system.  Nor  did 
they  expose  themselves  to  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  risk. 


V! 
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No  matter  how  effusive  their  rh 
oric  to  the  contrary,  most  America 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  trust  t 
unaffiliated  individual.  They  prefer  r 
repose  their  confidence  in  instit 
tions — in  a  brand  name,  a  corpoi 
tion,  or  a  bank.  The  lesson  w 
impressed  upon  me  when  I  first  we  " 
to  work,  as  a  very  junior  reporter,  \ 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  The  ci 
editor  thought  I  had  a  believable  fac 
and  so  he  assigned  me  to  the  task 
sifting  the  crowd  of  petitioners  th 
showed  up  every  day  in  the  pape 
anterooms.  All  of  them  had  some  s; 
story  to  tell,  some  grievance  th 
hoped  to  redress,  and  they  appeal 
to  the  Examiner  as  if  to  a  court  of  la 
resort.  What  was  important, 
course,  was  the  quality  of  their  pape 
If  they  could  show  documents  eri 
bossed  with  the  letterhead  of  the  Ju 
tice  Department  or  the  Foi 
Foundation  or  Time  Inc.,  then  clea 
ly  they  had  something  important  ] 
say.  If  they  offered  precisely  the  sarr 
texts  scrawled  on  a  sheet  of  foolsca] 
then,  equally  clearly,  they  were  mat 
men  or  fugitives  probably  no  mc 
than  a  few  days  in  front  of  the  polio. 

It  is  the  figure  of  Babbitt  or  Cyn 
Vance,  not  Clint  Eastwood,  who  re\ 
resents  the  triumph  of  the  America 
dream — the  man  who  goes  along  t 
get  along,  who  knows  the  right  pe( 
pie  and  belongs  to  the  right  club: 
whose  every  opinion  seconds  th 
nomination  of  the  chairman,  wh 
yields,  easily  and  with  a  winnin 
smile,  to  what  de  Tocqueville  calle 
"the  tyranny  of  the  majority."  Lik 
most  actors  and  all  salesmen,  Mi 
Reagan  is  an  accommodating  felloi 
who  always  knows  when  to  laugh  a 
which  jokes  and  keeps  safely  to  th 
center  of  the  consensus. 

Americans  have  a  genius  for  orga 
nization,  and  they  achieve  their  moi 
notable    results    when    working    it 


oups — as  members  of  lobbies,  trade 
isociations,  committees,  teams,  and 

ubs.  This  appears  to  have  been  true 
f  the  national  temperament  since 

ie  first  arriviste  theologians  formed  a 
>int  stock  company  in  Massachusetts 
ay  for  the  development  of  Puritan 
.'al  estate.  The  pioneers  moving  west 
\  the  1840s  and  1850s  gathered  at 

dependence,  Missouri,  to  join  their 
-agon  trains  into  corporate  entities 
leant  to  last  just  long  enough  for  the 
•ek  to  California.  Any  man  attempt- 
ig  to  go  it  on  his  own  would  have 
een  lucky  to  see  Colorado.  The  haz- 
rds  of  the  journey  needed  at  least  fif- 
y  wagons  to  set  up  a  coherent  defense 
gainst  the  terrain,  the  Cherokee, 
nd  the  weather.  The  same  talent  for 
ooperation  characterized  the  build- 
ig  of  American  barns  and  the  set- 
ling  of  American  towns. 

During  the  twentieth  century  the 
reference  for  institutional  combina- 
ion  increasingly  has  come  to  define 
\merican  scientific  and  technologi- 
al  discovery  as  well  as  the  method  of 
American  business  and  education. 
Mg-time  journalism  is  group  journal- 
sm,  and  the  distinctively  American 
irt  forms — musical  comedy,  jazz,  the 
novies — all  rely  on  collaboration.  So 
lso  the  making  of  public  personal- 
ties,  which,   contrary   to  the  fable 
bout  stars  born  overnight  in  a  show- 
er  of  klieg   light,    requires   a    large 
upporting   cast — technicians,    dis- 
ributors,   agents,  publicists,   beauti- 
ians — harnessed  in  the  kind  of  team 
Effort  necessary  to  the  construction  of 
h  shopping  mall  or  an  F16. 

Whether  lawyer,  politician,  or  ex- 
ecutive, the  American  who  knows 
[that's  good  for  his  career  seeks  an  in- 
ptitutional  rather  than  an  individual 
identity.  He  becomes  the  man  from 
Mobil  Oil— or  NBC,  or  IBM.  The 
[institutional  imprint  furnishes  him 
with  his  credit  cards,  his  pension,  his 
meaning,  and  the  proof  of  his  exis- 
tence. A  man  without  a  company 
name  is  a  man  without  a  country. 
Strip  him  of  his  corporate  rank  and  ti- 
tles and  he  not  only  sinks  into  obscur- 
ity but  also  is  likely  to  vanish  from  the 
sight  of  the  insurance  companies, 
which  means  that  his  life,  invisible 
and  uninsured,  is  no  longer  worth  the 
price  of  salvation. 

The  loss  of  an  institutional  identity 


gives  rise  to  the  woebegone  spectacle 
of  the  retired  corporate  hierarch  re- 
volving like  a  dead  moon  around  the 
perimeter  of  his  extinct  influence.  If 
he  retires  on  Monday,  his  telephones 
fall  silent  on  Tuesday;  his  portrait  dis- 
appears from  the  brightly  lit  galleries 
of  the  business  press;  nobody  is  much 
interested  in  his  observations  about 
NATO  or  the  rate  of  inflation. 

I'm  told  that  the  effect  is  even 
worse  in  Washington.  Government 
functionaries  deprived  of  their  func- 
tion have  nothing  else  on  which  to 
base  their  pretension  to  self.  Presum- 
ably this  is  why  American  officials  so 
seldom  resign  on  matters  of  principle. 
Where  would  they  go;  to  whom 
would  they  talk,  and  in  what  voice? 

Just  as  it  is  believed  that  the  rich 
know  how  to  take  better  care  of  mon- 
ey than  the  poor,  so  it  is  thought  that 
institutions  possess,  as  if  by  divine 
right  of  incorporation  in  Delaware,  a 
more  responsible  attitude  toward  cap- 
ital than  mere  individuals.  The  super- 
stition accords  with  the  demonstrable 
fact  that  the  American  system  guar- 
antees its  highest  orders  of  freedom  to 
organized  economic  interests.  The 
self-employed  mind  is  too  un- 
trustworthy, the  unaffiliated  imagina- 
tion too  unstable. 

To  the  extent  that  people  become 
fearful  and  insecure,  dwarfed  by  the 
nominal  power  of  institutions  that 
play  with  them  like  flies,  they  seek 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  bureaucra- 
cy. Because  they  feel  small,  they  cre- 
ate authority  in  the  size  of  the  deal  or 
the  office  building;  the  complexity  of 
the  table  of  organization  satisfies  their 
craving  for  mystery  and  allows  them 
to  perform  the  acts  of  self-effacement. 

On  the  same  morning  that  the  pa- 
pers published  news  of  G.E.'s  acquisi- 
tion of  RCA,  they  reported  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  announced 
mandatory  polygraph  tests  for  as 
many  as  10,000  federal  employees, 
some  of  them  cabinet  officials,  with 
access  to  classified  information.  Giv- 
en the  national  loathing  for  the  prac- 
tice as  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
rugged  individualism,  I  suspect  that 
no  more  than  one  in  5,000  found  it 
prudent  to  submit,  through  the  prop- 
er channels  and  phrased  in  the  euphe- 
misms of  departmental  prose,  the 
squeak  of  an  objection.  ■ 
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i  Speak 
Spanish 
like  a 
diplomat ! 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible7  Foreign  service 
personnel,  that's  who.  Members  of 
America's  diplomatic  corps  are  assigned 
to  U.S.  embassies  abroad,  where  they 
must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in 
every  situation 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  Spanish 
just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel 
do  —  with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
Programmatic  Spanish  Courses  You'll 
learn  Latin  American  Spanish  recorded 
by  native  speakers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing 
this  course  It's  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  learn  Spanish  at  your  own 
convenience  and  at  your  own  pace 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
cassettes  and  accompanying  textbook 
Simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written 
instructions,  listening  and  repeating 
By  the  end  of  the  course  you  II  be 
learning  and  speaking  entirely  m  Spanish1 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine  "  With 
its  unique  "programmatic  learning 
method,  you  set  your  own  pace  - 
testing  yourself,  correcting  errors,  re- 
inforcing accurate  responses 

The  FSI's  Programmatic  Spanish 
Course  comes  in  two  volumes,  each 
shipped  in  a  handsome  library  binder 
Order  either  or  save  10%  by  ordering 
both 

□  Volume    I      Basic.    12    cassettes 
(1  7  hr .),  manual  and  464-p  text.  $1  35 

□  Volume  II:  intermediate  8  cassettes 
(1 2  hr.),  manual,  and  614-p.  text,  $1  20. 

(CT  residents  add  sales  tax) 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL-FREE  NUMBER    1-800-243-1234. 


To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order-or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (AmEx,  VISA,  Master- 
Card, Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature 

The  Foreign  Service  Institutes 
Spanish  course  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks  If 
you're  not  convinced  it's  the  fastest. 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
Spanish,  return  it  and  we'll  refund  every 
penny  you  paid    Order  today' 

1  20  courses  in  41  other  languages 
also  available.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Our  12th  year. 

Audio-Forum 

Room    Y46 

On-The-Green. 
Guilford,  CT  06437 
(203)  453-9794 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  LESS  LEAD  IN  GASOLINE 
WILL  AFFECT  YOUR  CAR 

USE  OF  ALCOHOL-GASOLINE  BLENDS  REQUIRES  YOUR  CAREFUL  SELECTION 


The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  lead 
allowed  in  leaded  gasoline 
by  more  than  90%.  General 
Motors  supports  this  effort 
to  reduce  lead  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  our  customers 
need  to  know  how  this  action 
may  affect  their  vehicles. 

In  simple  terms,  con- 
tinue with  the  same  gasoline 
you've  been  using.  You  prob- 
ably won't  notice  any  differ- 
ence at  your  service  station. 
Just  be  sure  your  gasoline 
meets  the  requirements 
below 

For  post- 1974  model 
cars  and  light  trucks  (less 
than  6,000  lbs.).  Continue 
to  use  unleaded  gasoline 
only.  The  new  lower-lead 
limits  for  leaded  gasoline 
are  still  too  high:  lead  in 
gasoline  will  harm  the  emis- 
sion-control system. 

For  1971-74  model 
cars  and  light  trucks.  Use 
either  unleaded  or  the  new 
lower-lead  gasoline.  These 
vehicles  were  designed  to 
run  on  either  one. 

For  all  pre-1971  model 
cars  and  trucks.  Use  the 
new  lower-lead  gasolines. 
These  vehicles  need  leaded 
gas  to  lubricate  exhaust 
valves.  The  lead  raises  oc- 
tane ratings  and  helps  to 
avoid  "knocking"  and  "ping- 
ing." The  lead  is  most  impor- 


tant during  continuous  high- 
speed, high-load  conditions 
such  as  towing  a  heavy 
trailer  or  large  boat  over  a 
long  distance.  In  a  pinch, 
you  can  even  use  unleaded 
gas  for  normal  driving. 

Tip:  Use  only  enough 
octane  to  avoid  frequent 
knocking.  An  occasional 
"ping"  won't  harm  the  engine. 

The  new  lower-lead 
gasolines  should  always 
be  used  in: 

•  1971-78  trucks  over 
6,000  lbs. 

•  post- 1978  trucks  over 
8,500  lbs. 

The  effect  of  alcohol 
blends.  To  meet  the  new 
regulations,  oil  refiners  will 
turn  to  other  methods  to 
maintain  or  increase  octane 
ratings.  Some  will  elect  to 
refine  gasoline  more  inten- 
sively. Others  may  add  octane 
enhancers  such  as  ethanol 
and  methanol  (more  infor- 
mally known  as  grain  alco- 
hol and  wood  alcohol). 

General  Motors  sup- 
ports the  use  of  such  alter- 
native fuels  to  lessen  our 
nation's  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  But  to  avoid 
operating  and  other  prob- 
lems, don't  use  gasoline 
containing  more  than  10 
percent  ethanol  or  5  percent 
methanol.  And  in  the  case 
of  methanol,  be  sure  it  con- 
tains cosolvents  (to  prevent 


separation  of  the  alcohol 
from  the  gasoline)  and  cor- 
rosion inhibitors. 

General  Motors  is 
taking  steps  to  ensure  that 
its  future  vehicles  can  oper- 
ate problem-free  with  gas- 
oline containing  alcohol.  For 
now,  you  should  know  the 
.  contents  of  the  fuel  going 
into  your  gas  tank.  That's 
why  we  support  the  require- 
ment that  gas  pumps  show 
the  alcohol  content  of  the 
fuel.  Such  labels  are  being 
used  in  some  states,  but 
they  are  needed  nationwide. 

To  get  the  efficiency, 
driveability  and  performance 
we  design  into  your  GM 
vehicles,  be  sure  you  use 
the  right  fuel.  The  proper 
identification  and  use  of 
gasoline  is  good  for  both  GM 
customers  and  GM  cars  and 
trucks. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give  cus- 
tomers useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 

Oldsmobile  •  Buick 

Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 
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Number  of  Americans  who  have  someone  else's  heart  :  300 

Number  of  Americans  who  were  conceived  in  a  test  tube  I  400 

Percentage  of  U.S.  households  composed  of  a  father  who  works,  a  mother  who  doesn't,  and  two  children  :  4 

Percentage  of  acknowledged  male  homosexuals  who  are  fathers  I  25 

Percentage  of  the  babies  born  to  unmarried  white  women  under  25  that  are  given  up  for  adoption  :  8 

Percentage  of  the  babies  born  to  unmarried  black  women  under  25  that  are  I   1 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  birth  control  information  should  be  available  on  television  :  78 

Coverage  of  South  Africa  on  ABC's  evening  news  in  the  month  before  Pretoria's  media  ban  (in  minutes)  :   10.8 

In  the  month  after  the  ban  I  3.2 
Coverage  of  South  Africa  in  the  New  York  Times  in  the  month  before  the  ban  (in  column  inches)  :  727.5 

In  the  month  after  the  ban  I  402 

Percentage  increase  in  Angolan  oil  exports  to  the  United  States  since  1982  I   100 

Number  of  the  three  best-selling  automobiles  in  1985  that  were  pickup  trucks  :  2 

Portion  of  fourth-quarter  GNP  growth  in  1985  accounted  for  by  sales  of  IBM's  Sierra  mainframe  computer  :  2/5 

Portion  of  Fortune  1000  companies  that  employed  undercover  security  agents  in  1974  I   1/10 

In  1984  :  1/2 
Percentage  increase,  since  1974,  in  the  number  of  self-employed  men  :   12 

In  the  number  of  self-employed  women  I  74 

Percentage  of  new  members  of  A. F.L. -C.I. O.  unions  who  are  women  :  55 

Percentage  of  Americans  buying  stocks  for  the  first  time  in  1985  who  are  women  I  57 

Percentage  of  the  Philippines'  300  government-owned  corporations  that  are  headed  by  Imelda  Marcos  I   10 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  can't  name  an  Asian  country  "near  the  Pacific  Ocean"  I  42 

Students  in  the  United  States  who  are  studying  Russian  :  25,000 

Students  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  studying  English  :  4,000,000 

Punches  Rocky  lands  in  Rocky  IV  I  115 

Punches  he  takes  I  218 

Rambos  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  telephone  book  :  3 

Percentage  of  all  hostage  deaths  in  airplane  hijackings  since  1968  that  occurred  during  rescue  attempts  :  85 

Percentage  of  defectors  to  the  United  States  who  eventually  return  to  their  homeland  :  50 

Number  of  cruise  ships  that  will  make  stops  at  Cuban  ports  this  year  :   1 7 

Number  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  lis  last  9  U.S.  health  inspections  that  it  passed  :  2 

Percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  vegetarians  in  England  since  1983  :  30 

Write-in  votes,  in  the  1985  Boise,  Idaho,  mayoral  election,  cast  for  Mr.  Potato  Head  :  4 

Percentage  of  girls  13  to  18  years  old  who  say  they  have  symptoms  of  anorexia  nervosa  :  9 

Weight  of  the  average  female  fashion  model  in  1970  (in  pounds)  :  1 12 

Today  I  1 22 

Monthly  earnings  of  China's  top  female  fashion  model  :  $70 

Price  of  a  founding  membership  in  the  Beijing  International  Golf  Club  I  $15,000 

Number  of  submarines  shoppers  can  ride  at  the  West  Edmonton  Mall  in  Alberta,  Canada  :  4 

Number  of  submarines  in  the  Canadian  navy  :  3 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  December  1985.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
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READINGS 


[Essay] 

TV  AND  THE  ETHICS 
OF  VICTIMHOOD 


Adapted  from  "Is  Nothing  Sacred?  The  Ethics  of 
Television,"  by  Michael  Ignatieff,  in  the  Fall  1985 
issue  of  Daedalus.  Ignatieff  is  a  senior  research  fel- 
low at  Cambridge  University  and  the  author  of  The 
Needs  of  Strangers.  Daedalus  is  the  journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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.hrough  its  news  broadcasts  and  spectaculars 
like  "Live  Aid,"  television  has  become  the 
privileged  medium  through  which  moral  rela- 
tions between  strangers  are  mediated  in  the 
modern  world.  Yet  the  effects  of  TV  images  and 
the  conventions  of  electronic  news  gathering  on 
such  moral  relations  are  rarely  examined. 

On  the  one  hand,  television  has  contributed 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  barriers  of  citizenship, 
religion,  race,  and  geography  that  once  divided 
our  moral  space  into  those  we  were  responsible 
for  and  those  who  were  beyond  our  ken.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  makes  us  voyeurs  of  the  suffering 
of  others,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  their  fate, 
while  obscuring  the  distances — social,  econom- 
ic, moral — that  lie  between  us.  It  is  this  tangle 
of  contradictory,  mutually  canceling  effects  that 
I  want  to  try  to  unravel. 

The  myth  of  human  brotherhood,  that  vision 
of  common  human  needs  and  common  human 
pain  that  binds  viewer  and  sufferer  together,  is 
fraught  with  ambiguity.  White  viewers  who  mail 
checks  on  behalf  of  black  victims  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  may  combine  their  generosity 
with  very  different  behavior  toward  blacks 
nearer  home.  One  of  empathy's  pleasures  is  to 
forget  one's  moral  inconsistencies.  Yet  the  (  lairtl 


that  moral  empathy  at  this  distance  is  nothing 
more  than  a  self-deceiving  myth  relies  tacitly  on 
a  moral  myth  of  its  own:  that  full  moral  empa- 
thy— full  "suffering  with,"  based  on  commonal- 
ity of  experience — is  possible  only  among 
persons  who  share  the  same  social  identity;  for 
example,  the  same  class.  Class  identity,  howev- 
er, is  no  less  mythic,  no  less  imagined,  than  uni- 
versal human  brotherhood.  The  ethics  that 
derive  from  it  must  divide  the  world  into  us  and 
them,  friends  and  enemies.  If  the  fragile  inter- 
nationalism of  the  myth  of  human  brotherhood 
has  returned  as  a  moral  force  in  the  modern 
world,  it  is  because  partial  human  solidarities — 
those  of  religion,  ethnicity,  and  class — have 
dishonored  themselves  by  the  slaughter  commit- 
ted in  their  name.  If  we  take  it  for  granted  now 
that  the  Ethiopians  are  our  responsibility,  it  is 
because  a  century  of  total  destruction  has  made 
us  ashamed  of  that  containment  of  moral  re- 
sponsibilities by  nation,  religion,  or  region 
which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Jews. 
Modern  moral  universalism  is  built  upon  the  ex- 
perience o(  a  new  kind  of  crime:  the  crime 
against  humanity. 

Human  life  today  is  confronted  with  a  range 
of  new  conditions — continent-wide  famines, 
nuclear  war,  ecological  catastrophe,  and  geno- 
cide— that  create  victims  who  have  no  social  re- 
lations capable  of  mobilizing  their  salvation, 
and  who,  as  a  result,  make  an  ethic  of  universal 
moral  obligation  among  strangers  a  necessity. 
Without  this  weak  and  inconstant  ethic,  this 
impersonal  commitment  to  strangers,  the  uni- 
versal victim  will  tind  no  one  beyond  the  barbed 
wire  to  feed  him.  It  is  this  weak  moral  language, 
and  the  new  experience  of  universal  victimhood 
it  is  trying  to  address,  of  which  television  has 
become  the  privileged  modern  medium. 

At  the  same  time,  television  has  become  the 
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instrument  of  a  new  kind  of  politics,  one  that 
takes  the  world  rather  than  the  nation  as  its 
political  space,  and  that  takes  the  human  spe- 
cies itself  rather  than  specific  citizenship  or  ra- 
cial, religious,  or  ethnic  groups  as  its  object.  It  is 
a  politics  that  has  tried  to  foster  a  world  public 
opinion  to  keep  watch  over  the  rights  of  those 
who  lack  the  means  to  protect  themselves.  Am- 
nesty International,  Care,  Save  the  Children, 
Oxfam,  and  a  host  of  other,  similar  organiza- 
tions all  use  television  to  mobilize  conscience 
and  money  on  behalf  of  endangered  humans  and 
their  habitat  around  the  world.  These  organiza- 
tions seek  to  circumvent  bilateral  governmental 
relations  and  institute  direct  political  contact 
between,  for  example,  Amnesty  sponsors  and 
particular  political  prisoners,  or  American  fam- 
ilies and  Latin  American  foster  children,  or  field 
service  volunteers  and  their  peasant  clients. 

Because  television  is  able  to  bring  political  in- 
tentions and  their  consequences  face  to  face,  it 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  certain  features  of 
this  kind  of  politics:  with  one  flick  of  an  editing 
switch,  television  can  point  out  the  gulf  of  ab- 
straction that  separates  the  politician's  speech 
about  the  defense  of  freedom  from  the  butchered 
bodies  in  the  jungle.  At  its  best,  television's  mo- 
rality is  the  morality  of  the  war  correspondent, 
the  veteran  who  has  heard  all  the  recurring  jus- 
tifications for  human  cruelty  advanced  by  the 
left  and  the  right,  and  who  learns  in  the  end  to 
pay  attention  only  to  the  victims. 

Such  is  television's  good  conscience:  to  pay 
attention  to  the  victims  rather  than  to  the  pi- 
eties of  political  rhetoric;  to  refuse  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  good  corpses  and  bad  ones 
(though  this  was  notoriously  not  the  case  in 
American  coverage  of  Vietnam);  and  to  be  a 
witness,  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings,  to  the  watching 
conscience  of  the  world.  This  is  the  moral  inter- 
nationalism of  the  1980s,  and  it  is  a  weary  world 
away  from  the  internationalism  of  the  1960s.  If 
someone  had  said  in  1967  that  he  refused  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Americans  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  he 
would  have  been  set  upon  equally  by  right  and 
left.  But  now  that  a  North  Vietnamese  victory 
has  been  followed  by  further  wars  of  aggrandize- 
ment, a  moral  position  that  assesses  ideologies 
by  the  victims  they  leave  behind  has  gained 
the  right  to  be  heard  above  the  right- 
eous din. 


T, 


_here  are  fashions  in  morals  as  there  are  fash- 
ions in  clothes.  Television  followed  moral  fash- 
ions on  the  Vietnam  War;  it  did  not  create 
them.  If  the  dominant  ethics  in  television  today 
are  that  there  are  no  good  causes  left — only  vic- 
tims of  bad  causes — there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  medium  will  not  succumb  to  the  next  moral 


fashion.  There  is  even  a  danger  that  television's 
healthy  cynicism  toward  causes  will  topple  into 
a  shallow  kind  of  misanthropy.  The  coverage  of 
Lebanon  is  a  case  in  point.  The  ethics  of  victim- 
hood  generate  empathy  only  where  victims  are 
obviously  blameless.  In  Lebanon  there  are  vic- 
tims in  abundance,  but  it  is  always  difficult  to 
identify  the  innocent  in  a  frenzied  killing 
ground  in  which  women,  children,  and  the 
aged — the  usual  categories  of  innocence — have 
been  implicated  in  acts  of  terrorism  and  war. 
Night  after  night,  audiences  around  the  world 
have  watched  Christians,  Moslems,  Jews,  Pale- 
stinians, Falangists,  Shiites,  Marxists,  and  anti- 
Marxists  engaged  in  a  seemingly  endless  cycle  of 
massacre,  reprisal,  and  terror.  The  corpses 
strewn  among  the  rubble  seem  to  make  further 
comprehension  superfluous:  here  are  people 
locked  in  a  spiral,  each  with  fine  reasons  for  kill- 
ing the  other,  each  reason  as  insane  as  the  next. 
The  nightly  corpses  encourage  a  retreat  from  the 
attempt  to  understand.  One  sign  of  this  with- 
drawal of  empathy  and  understanding  was  the 
low  response  to  international  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  Lebanese  victims.  And  where  empathy 
fails  to  find  the  blameless  victim — as  in  Leba- 
non— the  conscience  finds  comfort  in  the  con- 
clusion, "They're  all  crazy,"  a  reaction  which 
reproduces  that  reassuring  imperial  dichotomy 
between  the  virtue,  moderation,  and  reason- 
ableness held  to  exist  in  the  West  and  the  fa- 
naticism and  unreason  of  the  East. 

In  fact,  if  one  wishes  to  understand  Lebanon, 
it  is  not  only  the  world  of  the  victims  one  has  to 
enter  but  the  world  of  the  gunmen,  torturers, 
and  apologists  of  terror.  To  such  people,  the 
idea  that  human  beings  are  creatures  who  bear 
sacred  rights  would  apply  only  to  their  own.  As 
concerns  their  enemies  and  their  victims,  they 
have  carpentered  together  persuasive  reasons  for 
refusing  to  think  of  them  as  human  beings  at  all. 
The  horror  of  the  world  lies  not  just  with  the 
corpses,  not  just  with  the  consequences,  but 
with  the  intentions,  with  the  minds  of  killers. 
Faced  with  the  deep  persuasiveness  of  these 
ideologies  of  killing,  the  temptation  to  take  ref- 
uge in  moral  disgust  is  strong  indeed.  Yet  disgust 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  thought.  Television  has 
unfortunate  strengths  as  a  medium  of  moral  dis- 
gust: its  images  are  more  effective  at  document- 
ing consequences  than  at  exploring  intentions; 
more  adept  at  pointing  to  the  corpses  than  at  ex- 
plaining why  violence  pays  so  well  in  a  place  like 
Lebanon.  As  a  result,  television  news  bears 
some  responsibility  for  that  generalized  misan- 
thropy, that  irritable  resignation  toward  the 
criminal  folly  of  fanatics  and  assassins,  which  le- 
gitimizes one  of  the  dangerous  cultural  moods  of 
our  time — the  feeling  that  the  world  has  be- 
come too  crazy  to  deserve  serious  reflection. 
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[Communique] 

;QUIEN  VAS 
A  LLAMAR? 


El  Mundo,  the  San  Salvador  newspaper,  received 
and  published  the  following  communique  last  sum- 
mer. According  to  the  paper's  editor,  it  was  sent  by 
"a  new  clandestine  organization  that  describes  itself 
as  Caza  Fantasmas  [Ghost  Busters}." 


Mr.  Director,  EL  MUNDO  newspaper: 

We  wish  you  success  in  your  work.  This  letter 
is  to  ask  you  to  include  in  your  newspaper  a  com- 
munique addressed,  through  the  national  press 
and  other  news  media,  by  the  Ghost  Busters 
Commandos  to  those  up  in  arms  and  new  groups 
that  are  being  formed.  The  Armed  Forces  are 
not  alone.  Our  commandos,  former  soldiers  and 
civilians,  are  willing  to  defend  our  democracy 
from  the  international  communism  that  has  in- 
filtrated our  country.  The  Armed  Forces  and  the 
peace-loving  people  will  fight  it.  Our  mission  is 
to  persecute,  investigate,  and  deliver  ghosts  to 
any  security  organization.  We  are  neither  com- 
batants nor  politicians.  We  are  concerned  about 
terrorists,  drug  traffickers,  pickpockets,  and  all 
those  who  are  a  danger  to  citizens  and  the  na- 
tional security.  Our  commandos  do  not  fight 
with  arms,  but  we  are  willing  to  defend  ourselves 
if  necessary.  Forward,  Armed  Forces!  The  Ghost 
Busters  are  with  you!  Long  live  the  Salvadoran 
Army! 

Hail  to  those  who  have  fallen  in  combat! 
Ghost  Busters  No.  1!  The  Ghost  Busters  with 
the  Army!  The  Ghost  Busters  for  the  Salva- 
doran people! 


[Guidelines] 

HOSTAGE  TIPS 


3.  Do  not  confide  in  fellow  passengers. 

4.  Do  not  complain,  act  belligerently,  or  be 
non-cooperative  when  dealing  with  the  ter- 
rorists or  other  hostages. 

5.  Do  not  refuse  any  favors  offered  by  the  ter- 
rorists. This  includes  offers  of  food,  beverage, 
and  tobacco,  but  try  to  limit  consumption. 

6.  Comply  with  all  orders  and  instructions. 

7.  Do  not  debate,  argue  about,  or  discuss  po- 
litical issues  with  the  terrorists  or  among 
the  hostages. 

8.  Do  not  deliberately  turn  your  back  to  a  ter- 
rorist, particularly  not  to  the  tenorist  leader. 

9.  Do  keep  calm  at  all  times.  Avoid  threaten- 
ing or  sudden  movement. 

10.  If  interrogated,  answer  all  questions  consis- 
tent with  the  identification  and  documen- 
tation you  are  carrying. 

1 1 .  Do  not  worry  about  your  family.  They  have 
been  notified,  are  being  kept  up  to  date  as 
to  your  situation,  and  are  being  cared  for. 

12.  Do  remember  that  negotiations  and  rescue 
plans  are  in  progress  for  your  benefit.  Avoid 
participation  in  negotiations. 

13.  Do  be  always  alert  for  signs  and  signals  from 
outside  rescue  efforts. 

14.  Relax — prepare  yourself,  mentally,  phys- 
ically, and  emotionally  for  a  long  ordeal. 


[Test  Questions] 

FINDING 

NEW  YORK'S  FINEST 


From  a  multiple-choice  examination  given  to  appli- 
cants to  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  Ac- 
cording to  department  officials,  the  test  measures 
skills  necessary  for  police  work  and  is  designed  to  be 
free  of  bias  against  any  racial  or  ethnic  group.  Al- 
though questions  have  been  raised  about  the  test's 
rigor,  the  passing  grade  was  recently  lowered  from 
89  to  85. 


From  a  leaflet  recently  distributed  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  to  its  employees. 


I 


n  the  event  you  are  ever  involved  in  a  hi- 
jacking, the  action  of  each  individual  could  be 
very  important  for  your  personal  survival.  Some 
suggested  behavioral  practices,  actions,  or  atti- 
tudes are  shown  in  the  following  dos  and  don'ts: 

1 .  Do  he  extremely  courteous  and  polite  to  the 
terrorists. 

2.  Do  talk  in  a  normal  voice.  Avoid  whisper- 
ing when  talking  to  other  hostages  or  rais- 
ing your  voice  when  talking  to  a  terrorist. 


Answer  [this]  question  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing information. 

Harassment  occurs  when  a  person  annoys  or 
alarms  another  person,  but  does  not  intend  or 
cause  physical  injury. 

Menacing  occurs  when  a  person  threatens  to 
cause  serious  physical  injury  to  another  person, 
but  does  not  cause  a  serious  physical  injury. 

Assault  occurs  when  a  person  causes  physical  in- 
jury to  another  person. 

After  a  Softball  game,  team  memhers  from  both 
the  Tigers  and  Bombers  go  over  to  the  local  bar 
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Bl 


From  Punch,  the  English  weekly. 


to  drink  a  few  beers.  While  there,  Gardner,  the 
third  baseman  for  the  losing  Tigers,  gets  into  a 
heated  argument  with  Carter,  the  Bombers' 
winning  pitcher.  Gardner  threatens  Carter, 
then  picks  up  an  empty  beer  bottle  and  smashes 
it  over  Carter's  head,  causing  a  serious  head  in- 
jury to  Carter. 

Based  on  the  definitions  above,  Gardner  should  be 
charged  with 


(A)  Harassment 

(B)  Menacing 


(C)  Assault 
(D)no  crime 


Police  Officer  Morrow  is  writing  an  Incident  Re- 
port. The  report  will  include  the  following  four 
sentences: 

1 .  The  man  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  gun. 

2.  While  on  foot  patrol,  I  identified  a  suspect, 
who  was  wanted  for  six  robberies  in  the  area, 
from  a  wanted  picture  I  was  carrying. 

3.  I  drew  my  weapon  and  fired  six  rounds  at  the 
suspect,  killing  him  instantly. 

4.  I  called  for  back-up  assistance  and  told  the 
man  to  put  his  hands  up. 

The  most  logical  order  for  the  above  sentences  to  ap- 
pear in  the  report  is 

(A)2,  3,  4,  1  (C)4,  1,  2,  3 

(B)4,  1,  3,  2  (D)2,  4,  1,  3 


The  following  five  sentences  are  part  of  a  report  of  a 
burglary  written  by  Police  Officer  Reed: 

1.  When  I  arrived  at  2400  1st  Avenue,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  door  was  slightly  open. 

2.  I  yelled  out,  "Police,  don't  move!" 

3.  As  I  entered  the  apartment,  I  saw  a  man 
with  a  TV  set  passing  it  through  the  window 
to  another  man  standing  on  a  fire  escape. 

4.  While  on  foot  patrol,  I  was  informed  by  the 
radio  dispatcher  that  a  burglary  was  in  prog- 
ress at  2400  1st  Avenue. 

5.  However,  the  burglars  quickly  ran  down  the 
fire  escape. 

The  most  logical  order  for  the  above  sentences  to  ap- 
pear in  the  report  is 


(A)l,  3,  4,  5,  2 
(B)4,  1,3,  5,  2 


(C)4,  1,  3,  2,  5 
(D)l,4,  3,  2,  5 


Police  Officer  Jones  is  told  to  notify  his  Command 
when  he  observes  dangerous  conditions: 

For  which  one  of  the  following  should  Police  Officer 
Jones  notify  his  Command? 

(A)A  motorist  stalled  in  a  bus  stop  preventing  a 
bus  from  discharging  passengers. 

(B)  A  parking  sign  that  has  been  painted  over. 

(C)  A  car's  burglar  alarm  that  has  gone  off  late  at 
night. 

(D)  Smoke  coming  from  the  first  floor  window 
of  an  apartment  building. 
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Answer  [this]  question  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

A  Police  Officer  is  sometimes  assigned  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  traffic. 

Police  Officer  Gaston  is  assigned  to  direct  traffic 
at  15th  Street  and  17th  Avenue.  While  direct- 
ing traffic,  Police  Officer  Gaston  observes  a  man 
with  dark  glasses  using  a  white  cane  with  a  red 
tip  step  off  the  curb  and  continue  walking 
against  the  red  light. 

What  should  Police  Officer  Gaston  do? 

(A)Allow  the  man  to  continue  walking,  then 
issue  him  a  summons  for  jaywalking. 

(B)  Yell  out  to  a  bystander  to  bring  the  man 
back  to  the  curb. 

(C)Stop  all  traffic,  because  the  man  is  blind. 

(D)Call  for  an  ambulance  because  the  man  is 
sick. 


[List] 

THE  KGB'S 

TOP  FIFTEEN 

From  Soviet  Acquisition  of  Militarily  Signifi- 

cant Western  Technology,  a  study  released  by  the 

Defense  Department  in  September.  The  study  ranks 

U.S.  defense  contractors  according 

o  the  priority 

the  Soviet  Union  places  on  acquiring 

the  technology 

each  company  is  developing.  The  rank 

of  the  compa- 

ny  or  institution  in  the  dollar  value  of 

its  1983  Pen- 

tagon  contracts  is  given  at  right. 

Soviet  rank 

Dollar  rank 

1.  General  Electric 

4 

2.  Boeing 

5 

3.  Lockheed 

6    . 

4-  Rockwell  International 

3 

5.  McDonnell  Douglas 

2 

6.  Westinghouse  Electric 

14 

7.  Martin  Marietta 

12 

8.  General  Dynamics 

1 

9.  Allied  (Bendix) 

27 

10.  Du  Pont 

80 

1 1 .  United  Technologies 

(Pratt  &  Whitney) 

7 

12.  Honeywell 

21 

13.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology      71 

14.  General  Motors 

23 

15.  Hughes  Aircraft 

9 

[Form  Letter] 

AIDS  OUTLAWS 


From  a  letter  hand-delivered  to  AIDS  patients  in 
San  Antonio  last  October.  According  to  the  San 
Antonio  Metropolitan  Health  District  office,  the  let- 
ter was  prompted  by  the  discovery  that  three  prosti- 
tutes who  have  AIDS  (and  who  are  addicted  to 
heroin)  were  continuing  to  work  in  the  city.  The  let- 
ter appeared  in  the  December  2,  1985,  issue  of  Sex- 
uality Today:  The  Professional's  Newsletter  on 
Human  Sexuality. 


Dear  (Patient's  Name): 

While  local  patients  with  AIDS  have,  until 
now,  been  acting  responsibly  in  avoiding  those 
practices  which  can  lead  to  the  transmission  of 
the  AIDS  virus  to  others,  I  now  have  reports 
that  at  least  three  diagnosed  AIDS  patients  have 
indicated  their  intent  to  act  recklessly  in  their 
contacts  with  others,  without  regard  for  the 
health  implications  which  such  conduct  has  for 
those  who  unsuspectingly  become  involved  with 
them.  In  an  effort  to  forestall  such  a  dangerous 
pattern  of  activities,  I  am  resorting  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  4419B-1  of  the  Texas  Civil  Stat- 
utes in  writing  this  letter  to  you. 

You  are  hereby  ordered  to  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tivities which  could  lead  to  the  spread  of  the 
AIDS  virus. 

Specifically,  you  must  not  engage  in  sexual 
intercourse  with  anyone  not  having  a  confirmed 
diagnosis  of  AIDS.  You  must  not  share  the  use 
of  needles  with  another.  You  must  not  donate 
blood,  blood  products,  semen  [in  the  case  of  fe- 
male recipients,  the  word  semen  was  deleted], 
blood  organs,  or  other  tissues.  You  must  make 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  diagnosed  AIDS  patient 
known  to  physicians,  dentists,  and  others  with 
whom  you  consult  as  a  patient  on  a  professional 
basis.  Included  are  ophthalmologists,  optom- 
etrists, and  other  practitioners  having  contact 
with  eyes  or  tears. 

Failure  to  comply  with  this  order  will  result  in 
the  imposition  of  any  necessary  control  meas- 
ures as  provided  for  in  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Prevention  and  Control  Act.  Also,  such 
failure  is  punishable  as  a  third-degree  felony. 

Please  accept  this  letter  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  intended,  and  assist  me  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Courand  N.  Rothe 
Director  of  Health 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Health  District 
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[Script] 

AUNT  DAN 
DEFENDS  DR.  K. 


From  Aunt  Dan  &  Lemon,  a  new  play  by  Wallace 
Shawn,  starring  Linda  Hunt.  After  opening  in  Lon- 
don last  summer,  Aunt  Dan  moved  to  New  York's 
Public  Theater  in  October.  Shawn  was  the  co-au- 
thor and  co-star  of  My  Dinner  with  Andre.  The 
script  of  Aunt  Dan  &  Lemon  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Grove  Press. 

AUNT  DAN:  Susie,  I'm  simply  saying  that  it's  ter- 
ribly easy  for  us  to  criticize.  It's  terribly  easy  for 
us  to  sit  here  and  give  our  opinions  on  the  day's 
events.  And  while  we  sit  here  in  the  sunshine 
and  have  our  discussions  about  what  we've  read 
in  the  morning  papers,  there  are  these  certain 
other  people,  like  Kissinger,  who  happen  to  have 
the  very  bad  luck  to  be  society's  leaders.  And 
while  we  sit  here  chatting,  they  have  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done.  And  so  we  chat,  but  the}  do 
what  they  have  to  do.  They  do  what  they  have  to 
do.  And  if  they  have  to  do  something,  they're 
prepared  to  do  it.  Because  I'm  very  sorry,  if 
you're  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  that  means 
you're  responsible  for  doing  whatever  it  is  that 
has  to  be  done.  If  you're  on  the  outside,  you  can 
wail  and  complain  about  what  society's  leaders 
are  doing.  Go  ahead.  That's  fine.  That's  your 
right.  That's  your  privileged  position.  But  if  you 
are  the  one  who's  in  power,  if  you're  responsi- 
ble, if  you're  a  leader,  you  don't  have  that  privi- 
lege. It's  your  job  to  do  it.  Just  to  do  it.  Do  it.  Do 
it.  Don't  complain,  don't  agonize,  don't  moan, 
don't  wail.  Just  do  it.  Everyone  will  hate  you. 
Fine.  That's  their  right.  But  you  have  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  you're  defending  those  very  people. 
They're  the  ones  you're  defending.  But  do  you 
expect  to  be  understood!  You  must  be  nuts!  You 
must  be  crazy! — insane!  All  day  long  you're  de- 
fending them — defending,  defending,  defend- 
ing— and  your  reward  is,  they'll  spit  in  your 
face!  All  right — so  be  it.  That's  the  way  it  is. 
The  joy  of  leadership.  But  you  can  bet  that  what 
Kissinger  says  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night  is, 
Dear  God,  I  wish  I  were  nothing.  Dear  God,  I 
wish  I  were  a  little  child.  I  wish  I  were  a  bird  or  a 
fish  or  a  deer  living  quietly  in  the  woods.  I  wish  I 
were  anything  but  what  I  am.  I  am  a  slave,  but 
they  see  me  as  a  master.  I  am  sacrificing  my  life 
for  them,  but  they  think  I'm  scrambling  for  pow- 
er for  myself.  For  myself!  Myself!  None  of  it  is  for 
myself.  I  have  no  self.  I  am  a  leader — that  means 
I  am  a  slave,  I  am  less  than  dirt.  They  think  of 
themselves.  /  don't.  They  think,  What  would  / 
like?Wh;it  would  be  nice  for  me?  I  think,  What 
has  to  be  done?  What  is  the  thing  I  must  do?  I 


don't  think,  What  would  be  nice  for  me  to  do? 
No.  No.  Never.  Never.  Never  that.  Only,  What 
is  the  thing  I  must  do?  What  is  the  thing  I  must 
do?  (Silence.)  And  then  these  filthy,  slimy 
worms,  the  little  journalists,  come  along,  and  it 
is  so  far  beyond  their  comprehension — and  in  a 
way  it's  so  unacceptable  to  them — that  anyone 
could  possibly  be  motivated  by  dreams  that  are 
loftier  than  their  own  pitiful  hopes  for  a  bigger 
byline,  or  a  bigger  car,  or  a  girlfriend  with  a  big- 
ger bust,  or  a  house  with  a  bigger  game  room  in 
the  basement,  that,  far  from  feeling  gratitude  to 
this  man  who  has  taken  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  most  horrible,  shattering  decisions, 
they  feel  they  can't  rest  till  they  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  continue!  They're  out  to  stop 
him!  Defying  the  father  figure,  the  big  daddy! 
Worms!  Worms!  How  dare  they  attack  him  for 
killing  peasants.  What  decisions  did  they  make 
today?  What  did  they  have  to  decide,  the  little 
journalists?  What*  did  the}  have  to  decide?  Did 
they  decide  whether  to  write  one  very  long  col- 
umn or  two  tiny  little  columns?  Did  they  decide 
whether  to  have  dinner  at  their  favorite  French 
restaurant  or  to  save  a  little  money  by  going  to 
their  second-favorite  French  restaurant  instead? 
Cowards!  Cowards!  If  anyone  brought  them  a 
decision  that  involved  human  life,  where  people 
would  die  whatever  they  decided,  they  would 
run  just  as  fast  as  their  little  legs  would  carry 
them.  But  they're  not  afraid  of  trying  to  stop 
him,  of  making  people  have  contempt  for  him,  of 
stirring  up  a  storm  of  loathing  for  him,  of  keeping 
him  so  busy  fending  off  their  attacks  that  he 
can't  breathe,  he  can't  escape,  he  just  has  to  col- 
lapse or  resign!  I  would  love  to  see  these  cowards 
face  up  to  some  of  the  consequences  of  their 
murder  of  our  leaders!  I  would  love  to  see  them 
face  some  of  the  little  experiences  our  leaderless 
soldiers  face  when  they  suddenly  meet  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle. 
That  might  make  the  little  journalists  under- 
stand what  they  were  doing,  the  little  cowards. 
Have  they  ever  felt  a  bayonet  go  right  through 
their  chest?  Have  they  ever  felt  a  knife  rip  right 
through  their  guts?  Would  they  be  sneering 
then,  would  they  be  thinking  up  clever  ways  to 
mock  our  leaders?  No,  they'd  be  squealing  like 
pigs,  they'd  be  begging,  begging,  "Please  save 
me!  Please  help  me!"  I  would  love  to  be  hiding 
behind  a  tree  watching  the  little  cowards 
screaming  and  bleeding  and  shitting  in  their 
pants!  I  would  love  to  be  watching!  Those  slimy 
cowards.  So  let's  see  them  try  to  make  some  de- 
cisions. Let's  see  them  decide  that  people  have 
to  die.  They  wouldn't  have  the  faintest  idea 
what  to  do.  But  they  just  sit  in  their  offices  and 
write  their  little  columns.  They  just  sit  in  their 
offices  and  toss  them  off.  Well,  do  you  think 
Kissinger  is  just  sitting  in  his  office  casually  mak- 
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[Niagara  Power  Project, "  by  ]ohn  Pfahl,  in  New  American  Photography,  a  catalogue  published  by  the  Los  Angeles 
county  Museum  of  Art. 


ing  his  decisions7.  Do  you  think  he  makes  those 
decisions  lightly?  What  do  you  think?  Do  you 
think  he  just  sits  in  his  office  and  tosses  them 
off?  Do  you  think  he  just  makes  them  in  two 
minutes  between  bites  of  a  sandwich? 


[Essayl 

DERRIDA:  RACISM'S 
LAST  WORD 


From  "Racism's  Last  Word, "  by  ]acques  Derrida, 
in  the  Autumn  1985  issue  0/ Critical  Inquiry.  Der- 
rida is  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Ecole  des  hauts 
etudes  en  sciences  sociales  in  Paris,  and  the  author  of 
Writing  and  Difference  and  Of  Grammatology, 
among  other  works.  This  essay,  which  was  written 
for  the  catalogue  of  an  art  exhibit  on  apartheid,  was 
translated  by  Peggy  Kamuf. 


APARTHEID — may  that  remain  the  name  from 
now  on,  the  unique  appellation  for  the  ultimate 
racism  in  the  world,  the  last  of  many. 

May  it  thus  remain,  but  may  a  day  come  when 
it  will  only  be  for  the  memory  of  man. 


THE  LAST,  or  le  dernier,  as  one  sometimes  says 
in  French  in  order  to  signify  "the  worst."  What 
one  is  doing  in  that  case  is  situating  the  extreme 
of  baseness,  just  as  in  English  one  might  say  "the 
lowest  of  the .  .  ."  It  is  to  the  lowest  degree,  the 
last  of  a  series,  but  also  that  which  comes  along 
at  the  end  of  a  history,  or  in  the  last  analysis,  to 
carry  out  the  law  of  some  process  and  reveal  the 
thing's  truth,  here  finishing  off  the  essence  of 
evil,  the  worst,  the  essence  at  its  very  worst — as 
if  there  were  something  like  a  racism  par  excel- 
lence, the  most  racist  of  racisms. 

THE  LAST,  as  one  says  also  of  the  most  recent, 
the  last  to  date  of  all  the  world's  racisms,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest.  For  one  must  not  forget 
that  although  racial  segregation  didn't  wait  for 
the  name  apartheid  to  come  along,  that  name  be- 
came its  watchword  and  won  its  title  in  the  po- 
litical code  of  South  Africa  only  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  At  a  time  when  all  rac- 
isms on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  condemned,  it 
was  in  the  world's  face  that  the  National  Party 
dared  to  campaign  "for  the  separate  development 
of  each  race  in  the  geographic  zone  assigned  to  it. " 

Since  then,  no  tongue  has  ever  translated  this 
name — as  if  all  the  languages  of  the  world  were 
defending  themselves,  shutting  their  mouths 
against  a  sinister  incorporation  of  the  thing  by 


READINGS 


means  of  the  word,  as  if  all  tongues  were  refusing 
to  give  an  equivalent,  refusing  to  let  themselves 
be  contaminated  through  the  contagious  hospi- 
tality of  the  word-for-word.  Here,  then,  is  an 
immediate  response  to  the  obsessiveness  of  this 
racism,  to  the  compulsive  terror  which,  above 
all,  forbids  contact.  The  white  must  not  let  itself 
be  touched  by  black,  be  it  even  at  the  remove  of 
language  or  symbol.  Blacks  do  not  have  the 
right  to  touch  the  flag  of  the  republic.  In  1964, 
South  Africa's  Ministry  of  Public  Works  sought 
to  assure  the  cleanliness  of  national  emblems  by 
means  of  a  regulation  stipulating  that  it  is  "for- 
bidden for  non-Europeans  to  handle  them." 

APARTHEID:  by  itself  the  word  occupies  the 
terrain  like  a  concentration  camp.  System  of 
partition,  barbed  wire,  crowds  of  mapped-out 
solitudes.  Within  the  limits  of  this  untranslata- 
ble idiom,  the  glaring  harshness  of  abstract  es- 
sence (heid)  seems  to  enter  another  realm  of 
abstraction,  that  of  confined  separation.  The 
word  concentrates  separation,  raises  it  to  an- 
other power,  and  sets  separation  itself  apart: 
"apartitionality,"  something  like  that.  By  isolat- 
ing "being  apart"  in  some  sort  of  essence  or 
hypostasis,  the  word  corrupts  it  into  a  quasi- 
ontological  segregation.  At  every  point,  like  all 
racisms,  it  tends  to  pass  segregation  off  as  natu- 
ral. Such  is  the  monstrosity  of  this  political 
idiom. 

Surely,  an  idiom  should  never  incline  toward 
racism.  It  often  does,  however,  and  this  is  not 
altogether  fortuitous:  there's  no  racism  without 
a  language.  The  point  is  not  that  acts  of  racial 
violence  are  only  words  but  rather  that  they 
have  to  have  a  word.  Even  though  it  offers  the 
excuse  of  blood,  color,  birth — or,  rather,  be- 
cause it  uses  this  naturalist  and  sometimes  crea- 
tionist discourse — racism  always  betrays  the 
perversion  of  man,  the  "talking  animal."  It  in- 
stitutes, declares,  writes,  inscribes,  prescribes. 
A  system  of  marks,  it  outlines  space  in  order  to 
assign  forced  residence  or  to  close  off  borders.  It 
does  not  discern,  it  discriminates. 

THE  LAST,  finally,  since  this  last-born  of  many 
racisms  is  also  the  only  one  surviving  in  the 
world,  at  least  the  only  one  still  parading  itself 
in  a  political  constitution.  It  remains  the  only 
one  on  the  scene  that  dares  to  say  its  name  and 
to  present  itself  for  what  it  is:  a  legal  defiance 
taken  on  by  homo  politicus,  a  juridical  racism  and 
a  state  racism. 

This  name  apart  will  have,  therefore,  a 
unique,  sinister  renown.  Apartheid  is  famous,  in 
sum,  for  manifesting  the  lowest  extreme  of  rac- 
ism, its  end  and  the  narrow-minded  self-suffi- 
ciency of  its  intention,  its  eschatology,  the 
death  rattle  of  wh;it  is  already  an  interminable 
agony,  something  like  the  setting  in  the  West  of 
racism,  and  of  racism  as  a  Western  thing. 


[Lecture] 

WHERE  'DIS'  AND 
'DAT  CAME  FROM 


From  The  Language  of  the  American  South,  try 
Cleanth  Brooks,  published  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  Press.  The  volume  consists  of  the  1984  La- 
mar Memorial  Lectures,  which  Brooks  delivered  at 
Mercer  University  in  Atlanta.  Brooks  is  Gray  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  Emeritus  at  Yale  University. 


S, 


"ome  years  ago  I  bought  from  a  British  book- 
seller a  little  paperback  pamphlet  which  pur- 
ported to  give  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  as  it  would  have  been  spoken  by 
a  countryman  or  villager  of  Sussex,  a  county 
about  forty  or  fifty  miles  south  of  London.  Here 
is  the  way  the  Sussex  version  begins: 

De  song  of  soYigs,  dat  is  Solomon's, 

Let  him  kiss  me  wud  de  kisses  of  his  mouth;  for 
yer  love  is  better  dan  wine. 

Cause  of  de  smell  of  yer  good  intments,  yer 
naiim  is  lik  intment  tipped  out;  derefore  de  maid- 
ens love  ye. .  .  . 

Look  not  upan  me,  cause  I  be  black,  cause  de 
sun  has  shoun  upan  me;  my  mother's  childun  was 
mad  wud  me;  dey  maud  me  kipper  of  de  vineyards; 
but  my  own  vineyard  I  han't  kipt. 

Now,  this  pamphlet  was  not  printed  until 
1860,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  villagers  and 
the  countrymen  of  this  essentially  rural  county 
had  probably  never  seen  a  black  man,  let  alone 
heard  one  speak,  in  their  entire  lives.  If  the  re- 
semblances between  the  Sussex  dialect  of  1860 
and  the  Negro  dialect  of  the  Southern  states  just 
before  the  Civil  War  do  amount  to  something 
more  than  pure  happenstance,  then  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  relationship?  Clearly  the  men  of 
Sussex  did  not  derive  their  dialect  from  the 
American  blacks.  Did  the  black  people  of  our 
Southern  states,  then,  derive  their  dialect  from 
the  dialects  of  such  English  counties  as  Sussex? 
If  so,  what  was  the  link? 

The  only  link  I  can  conceive  of  is  this:  the 
Englishmen  who  emigrated  to  the  Southern 
states  and  from  whom  the  blacks  necessarily  had 
to  learn  their  English — from  whom  else  could 
they  have  learned  it? — must  have  come  pre- 
dominantly from  the  counties  of  southern 
England. 

Yet  the  proof,  even  if  I  had  it  fully  in  hand, 
cannot  he  presented  succinctly — certainly  not 
in  the  course  of  this  lecture.  What  I  propose  to 
do,  therefore,  is  to  take  up  only  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  common  to  both  the  earlier 
Sussex  dialect  and  the  "broadest"  Southern  dia- 
lect I  can  think  of,  namely,  that  of  Joel  Chan- 
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dler  Harris's  famous  Uncle  Remus,  and  see  what 
grounds  there  may  be  for  taking  the  resem- 
blances seriously  as  evidence  of  a  causal  rela- 
tionship. The  pronunciation  of  the,  this,  and 
that,  as  de,  dis,  and  dat  is  the  feature  I  have  in 
mind. 

One  thing  one  needs  to  know  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish county  dialects  were  like  back  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  emigration  to  the 
American  colonies  was  going  on.  Although  the 
scholars  of  an  earlier  day  were  not  much  inter- 
ested in  giving  an  exact  account  of  them,  a  fea- 
ture as  special  as  this  one  had  a  good  chance  of 
being  noticed  early,  and  this  one  was.  William 
Bullokar,  himself  a  Sussex  man,  mentions  it  as  a 
pronunciation  used  in  east  Sussex  and  Kent. 
Bullokar  was  born  about  1530.  So  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  de,  dis,  and  dat  were  being 
used  in  Sussex  as  early  as  the  Tudor  age.  Thus, 
any  of  the  common  folk  of  east  Sussex  and  the 
neighboring  county  of  Kent  who  set  out  for  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Carol  inas  might  have  brought  such 
a  pronunciation  with  them. 

It  one  of  you  assumes  that  this  was  a  lower- 
class  idiom,  and  that  there  were  noblemen  from 
this  part  of  England  who  must  have  spoken  the 
standard  language  and  no  dialect  at  all,  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  facts  are  heavily  against  any 
such  supposition.  At  this  time  the  standard  lan- 
guage had  hardly  settled  down  to  a  generally 
acknowledged  form.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  are 
told,  even  at  Elizabeth's  court  spoke  broad  Dev- 
onshire to  his  dying  day.  Besides,  the  younger 
sons  of  English  peers  were  few  enough  in  the 
new  American  colonies. 

So  de,  dis,  and  dat  go  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  Moreover,  these  forms 
are  attested  to  not  merely  in  the  little  book  of 
1860  from  which  I  have  quoted  but  by  other  au- 
thorities: W.  R  Parish  in  1887,  Alexander  J.  El- 
lis in  1889,  and  Joseph  Wright  in  1905.  Since 
these  authorities  indicated  that  the  d-  forms 
were  already  extinct  in  Kent  and  almost  so  in 
Sussex,  one  might  assume  that  they  had  totally 
died  out  by  the  beginning  of  our  century.  But 
the  latest  survey  of  the  English  dialects  indicates 
that  in  the  1960s  d-  forms  still  survived,  though 
barely,  in  Kent  as  well  as  in  Sussex. 

So  much  for  the  English  side.  What  about 
America?  In  particular,  is  there  any  evidence 
that  white  men  living  in  the  Southern  states 
ever  used  these  pronunciations.7  There  is.  In  a 
study  of  the  dialect  of  east  Alabama  published 
early  in  this  century,  L.  W.  Payne  records  that 
some  of  them  did,  especially  elderly  people  liv- 
ing in  rural  neighborhoods.  Payne,  naturally  in 
his  day,  interpreted  that  fact  as  a  borrowing  by 
the  whites  from  the  blacks.  But  the  fact  that  the 
borrowers  were  elderly  and  living  out  in  the 
country  far  from  centers  of  population  and  often 


without  much  schooling  points  to  the  reverse 
circumstance:  the  dying  out  of  an  earlier  form. 

In  any  case,  Sumner  Ives,  in  a  study  published 
in  1954,  records  that  de,  dis,  and  dat  were  still  to 
be  heard  in  the  South  from  the  lips  of  elderly 
people,  including  elderly  white  people.  His  in- 
formation comes  from  the  field  records  of  The 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  me,  Raven  McDavid,  an  editor  of  The 
Linguistic  Atlas,  told  me  that  he  knew  of  two 
educated  white  Southerners  who  still  used  de, 
dis,  and  dat. 

Why,  then,  have  such  forms  persisted  among 
the  blacks  while  almost  completely  vanishing 
among  the  whites?  The  answer  should  be  obvi- 
ous. The  blacks,  who  were  at  first  denied  educa- 
tion and  later  on  got  only  a  rather  poor  and 
limited  "book  learning,"  held  on  to  what  their 
ancestors  had  learned  by  ear  and  which  had 
been  passed  on  to  them  through  oral  tradition. 
In  short,  they  tather  faithfully  preserved  what 
they  had  heard,  were  little  influenced  by  spell- 
ing, and  in  general  actually  served  as  a  conserva- 
tive force. 

To  say  this  is  not  at  all  to  deny  that  the  blacks 
influenced  the  language — through  their  intona- 
tion, through  their  own  rhythms,  through  the 
development  of  striking  metaphors,  new  word 
coinages,  and  fresh  idioms.  It  should,  however, 
free  them  from  the  charge  that  they  corrupted 
and  perverted  the  pronunciation  of  "pure 
English." 


[Oral  Histories] 

WAITRESS  STORIES 


From  Waitress:  America's  Unsung  Heroines,  by 
Leon  Elder  and  Lin  Rolens,  published  by  Capra 
Press. 


EDDI  FREDERICK  (a  posh  seaside  hotel) :  I  enjoy  the 
closeness  amongst  the  waitresses.  I  think  it 
comes  from  suffering  the  same  indignations  and 
receiving  the  same  pleasures. 

As  for  the  customers,  I  don't  like  them  as 
well  in  the  morning  as  I  do  in  the  afternoon. 
People  are  very  peculiar  in  the  morning  and 
they  forget  that  I  just  woke  up  too.  They  want 
their  coffee,  lots  of  coffee,  and  they  are  crabby 
until  they  get  it.  People  have  the  weirdest 
breakfast  habits;  they  invent  weird  combina- 
tions— powdered  sugar  and  berries,  or  melon 
and  honey.  Everything  is  such  a  big  decision — 
one  egg,  one  piece  of  toast,  one  piece  of  bacon. 
And  they  have  these  amazing  and  very  serious 
rituals  about  eating  their  eggs — everything  from 
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Here's  a  simple  but  powerful  investing 

technique  that  anyone  can  understand. 

It's  based  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  interest  rates. 

And  you  can  profit  handsomely 

whether  the  rates  go  up  or  down. 


"Hot  Tips" and  Hard  Work . . . 

K'ou're  a  small  investor.  You've  got  maybe 
one  or  two  thousand  to  invest.  Or  five,  or 
!en.  Somehow  you  don't  quite  trust  the 
dvice  you  could  get  from  brokers,  account- 
jits,  bank  managers  and  the  like... you 
gure  they  have  something  to  sell  you. 

Or,  maybe  you  decide  to  rely  on  so-called 
ot  tips  from  friends,  or  investment  gurus. 
)r  you  try  to  figure  it  all  out  for  yourself  from 
he  ads  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Some- 
ow. ..you  don't  feel  quite  right  about  that 
ither. . . 

And  if  you  get  lucky,  really  lucky,  you'll 
vind  up  making  maybe  15%  on  your  money, 
ilinus  commissions  and  taxes  of  course. 

In  the  end,  let's  face  it,  you  feel  you  might 
s  well  leave  your  money  in  the  bank. 

But  you  know  enough  to  know  where  that 
etsyou. 

So  what's  the  answer? 

The  "TED"  Spread 

JKTell,  how  about,  for  example,  a  little- 
f  T  known  technique  that's  been  around  for 
ears . . .  and  used  only  by  what  we  call  the 
Superlnvestors"?  You  know,  the  guys  who 
nake  their  living  at  it.  The  fat  cats.  It's  been 
me  of  their  little  secrets  until  now.  It's  called, 
imply,  The  TED  Spread. 

^nd  here's  what  it  offers: 
Anyone  can  do  it-easily 
You  decide  the  amount  to  put  at  risk  ( as  low 
as  $1000). 

You  have  the  potential  to  double,  or  even 
triple  your  money-in  months,  not  years. 
Takes  5  minutes  of  your  time  a  day. 
Annualized  returns  of  as  much  as 
400%  -and  more-are  possible. 
The  opportunity  occurs  only  three,  maybe 
four,  times  a  year. 

And  you  get  favorable  tax  treatment  on 
your  profits. 

know,  I  know.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 

22  Great  Little  Investments 

But  I  guarantee  that  if  you  read  on,  you'll 
surely  change  your  mind  when  you  find 
>ut  more  about  The  TED  Spread. 

So . . .  what's  aTED  Spread? 

Well,  let  me  back  up  just  a  little.  For  over  a 
/ear  now  we've  been  researching  into  what 
ive've  come  to  call  The  Superlnvestor  Files. 
\nd  so  far  we've  come  up  with  twenty-two 
jreat  little  investing  numbers  that  your  bro- 
ker-if  you  have  one-probably  doesn't  even 
enow  much  about.  And  the  first  one  we've  put 
nto  plain  English  isTheTED  Spread. 

Recipe  for  Success 

rhe  TED  Spread  is  the  first  technique  in 
the  new  series  The  Superlnvestor  Files. 
How  it  works  is  explained  in  precise  detail,  in 
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language  anyone  can  understand.  Nothing  is 
left  to  your  imagination ...  you'll  be  shown 
exactly: 

■  How  and  why  the  strategy  works 

■  When  and  how  to  implement  it 

■  Which  brokers  to  contact  ( or  use  your  own ) 

■  Exactly  how  to  place  your  order 

■  How  to  monitor  your  investment 

■  When  and  how  to  take  profits 

■  Commission  costs . . .  tax  treatment . . . 

in  other  words-everything  you  need  to 
know,  even  if  you've  never  invested  before  in 
your  life! 

Don't  Take  Gambles 

The  special  characteristics  of  The  TED 
Spread  make  it  an  almost  perfect  invest- 
ment for  the  small  investor  with  limited 
funds  or  people  who,  though  they  may  have 
more  money,  don't  want  to  take  unnecessary 
gambles.  Yet,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the 
full  workings  of  this  technique  have 
remained  part  of  the  private  reserve  of  the 
big-money  Superlnvestors -until  now. 

Why?  Because  very  few  small  or  conserva- 
tive investors  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to 
be  shown  exactly  how  and  why  the  strategy 
works-even  though  implementing  it  is  easy. 

The  Upside, 
The  Downside 

The  strategy  is  based  on  interest  rates-but 
here's  the  beauty  of  it:  IT  DOESN'T 
MATTER  WHETHER  RATES  GO  UP  OR 
DOWN.  You  have  the  potential  to  make 
money  either  way.  So  as  I've  said  already, 
with  The  TED  Spread  you  have  one  of  the  few 
investments  in  the  world  featuring  both  lim- 
ited and  defined  risk-arcd-virtually  unlim- 
ited profit  potential. 

Here's  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  ( Don't 
worry  if  you  don't  understand  it  fully,  it's  all 
carefully  explained  in  The  Superlnvestor 
Files. )  After  you've  learned  about  The  TED 
Spread,  let's  say  you  decide  to  put  up  $1000  to 
secure  a  position  in  a  spread  at  100  points-as 
I  write  it's  at  105  points-here's  what  would 
happen  as  it  moved  to  various  levels: 


Rises  to: 

Your  profit  is: 

500  points 
250  points 
150  points 

$10,000(1, 0007^  return!) 
$  3,750 
$  1,250 

Bought  at  100  points 

Drops  to: 

Your  loss  is: 

80  points 
40  points 

$      500 
$  1,500 

An  investment  in  a  TED  Spread  can  produce  this  kind  of 
profit -Sometimes  in  only  a  few  months -with  a  level  of 
risk  you  can  hold  to  $1,000  or  less.  Of  course  you  can  dou- 
ble or  triple  these  numbers  by  opening  more  spreads. 

Now,  get  this— The  TED  Spread  has  never 
—repeat,  never— dropped  as  low  as  40  points. 
It  has  only  twice  dropped  below  80  points.  It 
has,  however,  been  as  high  as  500  points,  and 
several  times  has  reached  400  points! 

Thus,  The  TED  Spread  risk  is  very 
limited . .  .and  the  profit  potential  is  virtually 
unlimited. 

..  .And  a  Tax  Break  Too. 

Now,  how  about  tax  on  your  profits?  Well 
let's  say  your  top  tax  bracket  is  35f/r  and 
you  made  a  short-term  gain  on  a  stock-you'd 
pay  35%  tax . . .  but  when  you  make  a  gain 
with  a  TED  Spread  you  only  pay  23% . 

I'm  out  of  space.  If  you  are  curious  enough 
to  know  more,  just  pop  the  coupon  in  the  mail. 

Statement  of  Principles 

We  are  a  private  educational  service  offering 
a  unique  and  practical  method  for  learning 
the  art  of  acquiring  wealth.  We  are  not  a 
brokerage  or  insurance  company  nor  do  we 
make  any  financial  offerings. 

Hume  Advisory  Board 

WILLIAM  SIMON-63rd  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 

Treasury 
LOUIS  RUKEYSER-Hostof"Wall$treet  Week" 
DR.   MORTON   SHULMAN- Self-made   invest- 
ment millioniare 
ARCHIE  R.  BOE-Past  President  of  Sears  Roebuck 
J.  TREVOR  EYTON  Q.C.-A  Director  and  Officer 
of  many  prominent  public  corporations 
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Here's  how  you  can  get  all  the  information  you  need -and  more -on 
The  TED  Spread -Send  your  name  and  address  to: 

Hume  &  Associates,  835  Franklin  Court,  Box  105627,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30348 

Then  we'll  send  you  Superlnvestor  File  #1  -The  TED  Spread.  Read  it,  use  it . . .  pay  for  it 
only  if  you  want  to  keep  it.  Otherwise  send  it  back  within  two  weeks  of  receipt  and  you 
won't  owe  a  cent.  Each  file  costs  $25.00.  So,  if  you  decide  to  keep  File  #1  The  TED  Spread, 
we'll  send  a  new  file  to  you  for  a  free  two-week  look  each  time  one  is  ready. 

You  send  any  one  back,  we'll  gladly  cancel  you  from  the  series. 

Please  check  box: 
□  Rush  me  The  TED  Spread.  I'll  either  send  it  back  in  2  weeks  or  I'll  keep  it  and  pay  $25.00. 
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Name  ( Please  Print ) 

85027 

Address 

Apt.  # 

City 

State 

Zip 

9004 
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[Annotated  Photographs] 

CAPTIONED  MIRRORS 
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From  Rich  and  Poor,  a  collection  of  photographs  by  Jim 
( toldberg,  published  by  Random  House.  Goldberg  asks  his 
subjects  to  write  their  comments  on  the  jrrints. 


using  catsup  on  scrambled  eggs  to  dipping  their 
toast  in  fried-egg  yolks.  To  me  an  egg  is  an  egg, 
but  because  this  is  a  fancy  place,  they  come  in 
all  dressed  up  expecting  something  exciting. 
Sometimes  they  even  want  breakfast  served  in 
courses. 

You  have  a  funny  kind  of  power  working  in  a 
fancy  place.  Sometimes,  the  customers  think 
you  must  be  as  classy  as  the  restaurant  and  they 
want  to  impress  you  with  their  good  manners. 
After  all,  what  else  are  manners  for? 

I  can  tell  when  people  know  how  to  order  and 
when  they  don't.  I  know  when  people  order 
spinach  salad  because  they  love  spinach  salad 
and  I  know  when  they're  cheap  or  afraid  to  try 
anything  new.  Sometimes  I  say,  "We  usually 
serve  that  as  an  appetizer;  it  is  very  small."  Also, 
I  won't  make  much  if  they  order  small  things,  so 
I  try  to  sell  them  and  applaud  them  for  eating  a 
lot  or  trying  new  things,  like  the  manta  ray. 
When  I  first  started,  I  would  get  so  excited  when 
people  ate  the  best  things  I  would  say,  "Oh, 
good." 

I  haven't  served  any  Conga  fish,  but  then  1 
don't  know  much  about  it.  I  don't  think  anyone 
outside  of  the  Cousteau  Society  knows  much 
about  the  Conga  fish. 

Nouvelle  portions  are  small  but  beautiful  to 
look  at,  pleasing  to  taste.  One  man  said,  "Nou- 
velle, hell.  This  isn't  enough  to  fill  up  a  midg- 
et." I  said  that  I  guessed  the  portions  were  kind 
of  controversial,  and  he  said,  "Controversial, 
huh?  You  don't  get  enough  to  eat,  you  don't 
come  back.  Simple  as  that."  I  told  my  boss  and 
he  said,  "If  they  want  to  eat  a  lot,  they  should  go 
to  a  smorgasbord." 

For  uniforms,  we  wear  the  modified  tuxedo. 
Polyester,  rain  or  shine,  and  when  the  weather 
is  hot,  it's  a  little  torture  chamber.  Before  open- 
ing every  day,  we  all  line  up  and  the  maitre  d' 
looks  us  over,  checks  our  aprons,  and  makes  us 
turn  them  over  if  they  have  a  spot  on  them. 

I  enjoy  the  whole  experience  of  serving  food  I 
am  proud  of  in  beautiful  surroundings.  Also,  it's 
a  good  experience  to  serve;  I  think  everybody 
should  have  to  serve  sometime  in  their  life. 

Something  that  I  have  learned  is  not  to  judge 
people  by  the  tip  they  give  you.  I  no  longer 
think,  "What  crumbs — they  only  left  me  ten 
percent."  I've  learned  to  accept  what  comes. 

The  best  tippers  are  usually  men  between 
thirty  and  fifty  who  wear  designer  clothes  and 
dine  with  other  men.  Women  have  a  hundred 
reasons  for  not  tipping  well:  either  you  are  too 
pretty  or  threatening,  or  they  do  this  at  home  for 
free,  or  they  are  saving  their  money  to  buy  some- 
thing after  finishing  lunch  with  their  friends. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing.  I  mostly  feel 
elegant  about  what  I  am  doing,  working  in  a 
beautiful  restaurant;  it  is  not  something  to  be 
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scoffed  at.  Some  people  I  know  act  as  though  I 
should  be  just  a  little  embarrassed  by  doing  this, 
and  it  makes  me  angry.  I'm  learning  a  great  deal 
about  people  and  giving,  and  I'm  saving  materi- 
al for  short  stories  I'm  going  to  write. 

SHELLEY  BATES  (a  seaside  restaurant) :  The  trick 
here  is  to  keep  sand  out  of  the  food,  but  nobody 
cooperates.  People  track  it  in — it's  in  their 
clothes,  their  hair,  even  their  eyebrows.  And 
then  they  complain  about  gritty  chowder. 

JENNIFER  KOUTLAS  (a  neighborhood  sports  bar):  I 
like  men  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Amuse  me  and 
I'll  amuse  you.  They  tease  and  I  tease  right  back. 
When  some  guy  says,  "What  time  do  you  get 
off?"  I  tell  him,  "About  an  hour  after  I  quit 
work."  That  naturally  stops  them.  This  work  is 
good  for  the  laughs. 

MARY  SONG  (a  country  cafe):  I've  had  other  jobs 
like  office  work,  but  that  was  a  drag.  I  always 
come  back  to  this  because  I  like  the  public  and 
the  goings-on.  I  just  like  taking  care  of  people;  I 
have  a  husband  and  four  kids  still  at  home  and  I 
wait  on  them  too. 

I've  been  here  since  1972,  over  twelve  years. 
We  get  mostly  old-timers  here.  In  fact,  they 
used  to  call  this  place  the  boardroom  because  all 
the  farmers  and  politicians  gathered  here  and 
talked  over  the  business  of  the  county.  A  lot  of 
our  customers  are  regulars.  If  they  don't  want 
their  regular  breakfast,  they  had  better  tell  me 
when  they  come  in  the  door  because  I'll  have 
their  order  hanging  by  the  time  they  sit  down. 

I  never  tell  anybody  off.  I  come  from  the  old 
school.  One  guy  did  proposition  me  once.  I 
asked  him  why  he  thought  he  had  the  right  to  do 
that — he  wouldn't  proposition  a  nurse  or  super- 
market checker.  You  have  to  be  friendly  to  be  a 
waitress  and  people  will  sometimes  mistake  that 
friendliness,  but  that  doesn't  happen  too  often. 

My  legs  and  feet  hold  up  real  well.  The  other 
day  my  feet  hurt,  but  then  I  realized  I'd  written 
ninety-eight  checks  that  day.  We  do  a  lot  of  side 
work  here  too;  it  takes  an  hour  of  our  day.  On 
Tuesdays  we  rotate  the  catsups  and  mustards  and 
Fantastik  the  tables.  Wednesdays  we  wash  the 
windows,  clean  under  the  coffee  machines,  and 
do  all  the  booths.  Thursdays  we  wash  all  the  salt 
and  pepper  shakers,  and  Fridays  we  wash  the  su- 
gar holders.  On  Saturdays  we  just  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  customers. 

DESTI CENTINEO  (a  truck  stop):  I  may  look  like  a 
chicken  with  my  head  cut  off,  but  I  really  know 
what  I'm  doing:  I've  got  eleven  tables  working 
right  now. 

I  might  have  made  better  tips  at  Carrow's  or 
Denny's,  but  I  was  just  a  dime  a  dozen  there.  It's 


different  here  because  it's  family  owned.  They 
know  their  business  depends  on  you,  and  you  get 
the  respect.  We  even  got  a  Christmas  bonus. 
I've  heard  every  dirty  joke  in  the  world.  The 
truckers  treat  me  like  one  of  their  own;  we're  all 
working  class  together.  You  know  the  difference 
between  a  toilet  seat  and  a  waitress?  A  toilet  seat 
only  waits  on  one  asshole  at  a  time. 

AMY  FERGUSON  (a  bar-restaurant) :  One  place  I 
worked,  we  had  a  good-natured,  tough  old  wait- 
ress who  took  dozens  of  vitamins  with  each  meal 
and  smoked  Gauloises.  She  didn't  take  anything 
off  anybody,  and  when  some  jerk  just  wouldn't 
treat  her  like  a  human  being,  she'd  smile  her 
warmest  smile,  look  directly  into  the  guy's  eyes, 
and  say,  "Fuck  you  very  much,  sir."  They  could 
never  quite  believe  they'd  heard  it. 

SUSAN  MONTANYE  (a  bar):  Last  week  we  said 
goodbye  to  a  waitress  who'd  been  here  for  years. 
We  took  her  into  the  alley  out  back  and  burned 
her  skirt  so  she'd  never  have  to  wear  it  or  wash  it 
again.  It  was  polyester,  and  instead  of  burning  it 
just  melted  away  kind  of  sad.  Waitresses  can  be 
so  good  to  each  other. 


[Narrative] 


A  RAPE 


From  "Breaking  Silence:  One  Woman's  Account 
of  Rape, "  in  IRIS:  A  Journal  About  Women, 
No.  13,  a  biannual  magazine  affiliated  with  the 
women's  studies  program  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  author,  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous, has  changed  the  names  of  places  and 
individuals. 


A  20-year-old  [college  name]  student  was  al- 
legedly raped  early  this  morning  in  [city]  after 
a  man  who  had  crawled  into  the  back  seat  of 
her  car  surprised  her  and  ordered  her  to  drive 
to  a  side  street.  County  police  said  the  victim 
was  returning  to  her  residence  at  1:42  A.M. 
when  the  rapist  confronted  her.  The  man, 
wielding  a  gun,  directed  her  to  drive  to  [name 
of  road],  where  the  rape  occurred.  Following 
the  attack,  the  victim  ran  to  a  [name  of  road] 
residence  where  she  called  the  police.  [City] 
police  are  investigating  the  rape,  county  po- 
lice said  this  morning. 


Xhi 


_his  newspaper  account  of  a  rape  was  printed 

in  a  college  town  daily  on  April  18,  1980,  and 
the  rape  victim  referred  to  in  the  account  is  me. 
It  is  still  not  easy  to  claim  that  experience  as  my 
own.  How  do  you  say  it:  I  was  raped?  The  rape 
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victim  was  me?  The  story  about  rape  refers  to 
me?  The  rape  was  of  my  person?  I  am  having  a 
hard  time  with  this  simple  acknowledgment. 
All  I  see  is  this  abstract  grammatical  construc- 
tion, like  a  sentence  diagram,  that  goes:  sub- 
ject— rapist;  verb — rape;  object — me.  Rape  is 
just  a  word  like  any  other  word.  If  you  say  it  ten 
times  fast  it  will  start  to  sound  silly. 

For  five  years  I  didn't  talk  to  many  people 
about  my  rape.  I  denied  that  it  had  had  any  ef- 
fect at  all.  Now,  though,  I  want  to  understand 
what  happened  to  me  and  what  it  means  that 
rape  is  a  threat  to  every  woman.  If  I'm  to  talk 
to  someone  about  my  experience  of  rape,  it's 
important  that  I  give  the  details,  so  that  my 
experience  isn't  confused  with  any  precon- 
ceived ideas.  In  order  to  understand  what  rape 

means,  more  people  need  to  say  what 

rape  is. 


I 


left  Rhonda's  just  past  midnight,  David 
and  Trish  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car  with  me. 
Trish's  car  was  parked  on  campus,  so  I  dropped 
her  and  David  there. 

Said  to  Trish,  "See  you  when  we  get  home." 
Was  told  to  drive  carefully.  Started  home. 

Was  pulling  over  to  the  right  of  Clay  Boule- 
vard, to  make  a  right  turn  onto  Tyler  Avenue. 
Heard  noises  in  the  back  seat.  Before  I  could 
react,  I  heard  a  voice. 

"Just  keep  driving.  I  have  a  gun.  You  don't 
want  me  to  use  it,  do  you?" 

I  reacted — muffled  scream.  Turned  around 
— man  crouched  in  the  back. 

"Turn  right  here,"  he  said. 

I  turned.  I  looked  at  the  car  door. 

He  locked  the  car  door. 

"Do  what  I  say  and  you  won't  get  hurt,"  he 
said.  "I  want  simplicity.  I  won't  hurt  you  if  you 
do  what  I  say.  Feel  that,  that's  a  gun."  He 
pushed  the  gun  into  the  base  of  my  skull. 

"I  thought  your  friends  were  gonna  see  me," 
he  said.  I  looked  in  the  rearview  mirror — 
where's  Trish's  car?  No  cars  behind  me.  He 
pushed  the  rearview  mirror  up. 

"Turn  left  here,"  he  said.  This  was  at  the 
7-Eleven.  "Don't  do  anything  stupid,"  he  said. 
"Just  do  what  I  say.  I  just  want  simplicity.  Light 
me  a  cigarette." 

I  lit  the  cigarette  and  moved  my  pocketbook 
to  the  left,  between  the  car  door  and  me.  "Just 
tell  me  what  to  do,  I'll  do  anything  you  say, 
sir."  He  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  "sir." 

"Keep  driving,"  he  said.  "Were  you  all  smok- 
ing reefer  in  there?" 

"No.  We  were  just  drinking  beer." 

"Ugh."  He  grunted  a  lot. 

I  hesitated  where  I  usually  turn  for  home. 

"You  don't  want  mc  to  use  this  gun,  do  you?" 
he  said. 


"No,  sir,"  I  said.  "Stay  right?"  My  voice  was 
cracking. 

"Are  you  afraid?"  he  said. 

"Yes."  We  passed  Jim  Wheel's  tavern. 

"Just  do  what  I  say  and  I  won't  hurt  you.  I  just 
want  simplicity." 

"Simplicity. . .  what's  that?"  I  asked.  "I  can't 
understand  your  words.  I  don't  know  what 
you're  saying."  He  said  something  unintelli- 
gible. 

By  this  point  the  car  was  weaving.  I  couldn't 
really  drive.  "I  can't  see  very  well,"  I  said.  "I'll 
do  whatever  you  say  but  you're  going  to  have  to 
tell  me.  I  want  to  do  whatever  you  say." 

"Shut  up.  I  want  simplicity." 

"Where  are  you  taking  me?" 

"There  are  trucks  parked  up  ahead,  on  your 
left.  Pull  across  the  lot,  beside  the  last  truck." 

What's  going  to  happen  now?  Is  he  meeting 
someone?  Am  I  going  to  die  right  here? 

"What  do  you^want?"  I  asked.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me?" 

"I'm  gonna  get  some  pussy,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
understand  that?"  Then  I  understood  that  the 
whole  time  I  had  been  hearing  "simplicity,"  he 
had  been  saying  "some  pussy." 

I  was  relieved — rape  echoing  in  my  mind  felt 
better  than  murder.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  like 
my  insides  were  dropping  out. 

"Take  your  clothes  off,"  he  said. 

What  was  actually  happening  to  me  hit  me  in 
the  face:  I  was  about  to  be  raped. 

"I  have  a  gun,"  he  said.  "You  don't  want  me 
to  hurt  you,  do  you?  Give  me  the 
keys." 


I 


took  my  boots  and  socks  off,  then  my 
sweater,  then  I  unbuttoned  my  shirt  and  took 
my  pants  off.  I  was  still  hoping  to  find  a  mo- 
ment when  I  could  break  away.  I  left  my  shirt 
and  underwear  on,  thinking  I  could  run  away. 

"Lie  down  and  turn  your  head  to  the  side." 

"Which  side?  Like  this?"  My  voice 
cracked — almost  sobbing — then  went  into  a 
high-pitched  whine. 

He  climbed  over  the  seat.  Pants  down  around 
his  hips.  Work  shoes.  No  underwear.  Blue  work 
pants.  Dark  blue  jacket,  zipped  up.  Couldn't  see 
his  face — couldn't  turn  my  head  that  far.  He 
eased  himself  on  top  of  me,  was  straddling  my 
body,  on  his  knees.  No  weight  on  me.  Saw  my 
underwear. 

"Are  you  gonna  take  your  panties  off,  or  do 
you  want  me  to  rip  'em  off?"  he  said. 

Remember  thinking  that  line  could  be  right 
out  of  a  trashy  novel.  I  pulled  my  underwear  off. 

He  put  the  weight  of  his  hips  on  me — not 
very  heavy.  His  penis  was  very  hard,  pushed 
against  me.  Couldn't  find  my  vagina.  I  couldn't 
see  how  he  was  going  to  enter  me — bone  dry. 
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What  every  man 
should  knowabout  abortion. 


It's  easy  for  men  to  have  an 
opinion  about  abortion.  We  can 
Mways  pretend  it's  not  our  problem. 

But  for  many  women,  abortion 
involves  more  than  an  opinion. 
They  face  a  decision  about  abortion. 
And  that's  harder  and  lonelier.  They 
have  to  live  with  the  consequences. 

But  that  doesn't  make  abortion 
a  "women's  issue"  any  more  than 
birth  control  is.  Because  no  woman 
ever  made  herself  pregnant.  Men 
are  responsible  too. 

So  the  public  controversy  over 
keeping  abortion  safe  and  legal 
concerns  your  freedom  as  well. 
Tb  marry  when  and  if  you  want. 
To  decide  with  your  partner  to  have 
children  when  you  want  them.  If 
you  want  them.  Yet  an  increasingly 
vocal  and  violent  minority  wants 
to  outlaw  abortion.  For  all  women. 
Regardless  of  circumstances.  Even 
if  her  life  or  health  is  endangered 
by  a  pregnancy.  Even  if  she's  a  vic- 


tim of  rape  or  incest.  Even  if  she's 
too  young  to  be  a  mother. 

But  outlawing  abortion  won't 
stop  it.  Women  have  always  had 
abortions  when  they've  felt  there's 
no  other  way.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
being  maimed  or  killed  with  a 
back-alley  abortion. 

Ironically,  it's  mostly  men  who 
want  to  outlaw  abortion— men  in 
the  White  House,  in  Congress,  in 
the  Courts.  Many  of  them  even 
want  to  ban  contraceptives  and 
sex  education. 

These  people  must  know 
there's  a  man  intimately  involved 
in  every  unwanted  pregnancy.  Why 
don't  they  ever  mention  it? 

Maybe  they're  hoping  to  buy 
your  silence  until  it's  too  late.  And 
they  think  you're  too  selfish  to  care. 
If  you'd  like  to  prove  them  wrong, 
start  by  returning  the  coupon. 

The  decision  is  yours. 


□  I've  written  my  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  tell  them  I 
support:  government  programs 
that  reduce  the  need  for  abor- 
tion by  preventing  unwanted 
pregnancy;  and  keeping  safe 
and  legal  abortion  a  choice  for 
all  women. 

□  Here's  my  tax-deductible 
contribution  in  support  of  all 
Planned  Parenthood  activities 
and  programs:   □  $25  □  $35 
D$50D$75  D$150  □  $500 

□  or:  $ 
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"Spread  your  legs  more.  Do  what  I  say,"  he 
said. 

There  was  some  fumbling.  He  was  getting 
frustrated  and  angry.  I  was  more  scared. 

"Here,  do  you  want  me  to  help  you?"  I  said. 

"Yeah,  you  do  it,"  he  said.  Like  it  was  his 
idea. 

I  managed  to  put  his  penis  inside  of  me. 
Moved  in  and  out — not  all  the  way — up  and 
down.  Must  have  had  leverage  from  the  way  he 
was  positioned.  He  wasn't  very  far  inside  of  me 
and  didn't  hurt  me  much. 

He  had  an  orgasm  but  was  still  hard.  While 
he  collapsed  for  a  few  seconds  all  kinds  of  possi- 
bilities went  through  my  head — ways  to  get 
away. 


[Photogram] 

VICTORIAN 
BLOOMS 


From  Sun  Gardens:  Victorian  Photograms,  by  Anna 
Atkins,  with  text  Iry  Larry  }.  Schaaf,  published  by  Aper- 
ture. Atkins  (1799-1871)  was  a  British  botanist  and  one 
oj  the  first  photographers.  She  illustrated  her  books  on 
plants  with  photograms,  an  early  form  of  photography.  A 
photogram  is  made  by  exposing  a  sheet  of  chemically  treat- 
ed paper,  overlaid  with  a  specimen  and  a  plate  oj  glass,  to 
sunlighi  for  a  few  minutes.  Pictured  here  is  Papaver 
rhoea     the  i  ommon  corn  poppy. 


He  pulled  completely  out  of  me  and  we 
talked  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him  my  first  name. 

"What's  your  last  name?" 

I  told  him  my  last  name. 

"You  gonna  tell  the  police,"  he  said. 

"No  I  won't,"  I  said.  I  started  crying.  "I  just 
want  to  go  home." 

"I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you,"  he  said.  "Are 
you  still  afraid?" 

"Yes.  I  just  want  to  go  home.  Will  you  let  me 
go  home?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  cream  again.  After 
this  time." 

I  started  crying  again.  "Don't  hurt  me!"  I 
screamed.  The  whole  time  I  was  afraid  he  had  a 
knife. 

He  entered  me.  This  time  it  hurt  more — he 
was  deeper  inside  of  me  and  he  groaned  a  lot.  I 
tried  to  look  at  his  face. 

"Keep  your  head  turned,  girl.  You  don't  want 
me  to  slap  you  around,  do  you?  I'll  slap  you 
around." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  look,  I'm  sorry,"  I  said. 

He  finally  came  to  an  orgasm  for  the  second 
time. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"Seventeen,"  I  said.  I  don't  know  why  I  lied, 
except  that  I  was  trying  to  give  him  the  best  an- 
swer, psychologically. 

"No  you're  not." 

"Yes  I  am.  Will  you  let  me  go  home  now?" 

"What  grade  you  in?" 

"Twelfth." 

"Ugh,"  he  said.  "You  gonna  tell  the  police." 
"No,  I  won't  tell  anyone.  Just  let 

Sme  go  home."  I  started  crying, 
ome  of  this  conversation  wasn't  exactly  in 
this  order;  some  of  it  occurred  while  he  was 
fucking  me. 

"You  got  a  boyfriend?"  he  asked. 

"No.  I  had  one  once." 

"Was  he  white?" 

"Yes.  But  this  doesn't  feel  any  different,"  I 
said. 

"You  ever  done  this  before?"  he  asked. 

"No.  Yes."  I  was  confused  as  to  which  answer 
would  be  better.  "I  just  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Just  do  what  I  say.  Feels  good,  huh?  Never 
had  a  black  cock  before,  huh?" 

"No.  But  this  feels  the  same.  Can  I  go  home 
now : 

"1  just  wanna  cream  one  more  time." 

"You  promised  you'd  let  me  go  home,"  I  said. 

"I  will.  I  wanna  cream  one  more  time  first.  I 
want  you  to  cream  too." 

1  tried  to  look  at  him,  but  I  got  caught. 

"Turn  your  head,  girl,"  he  screamed. 
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"Please  don't  hurt  me.  Please  let  me  go 
home." 

"One  more — you  cream  too,"  he  said. 

"I  did  the  first  time.  You  just  didn't  see,"  I 
said. 

"I  didn't  see,"  he  said.  "One  more  time. 
Then  you  can  go  home." 

"I  don't  believe  you.  Do  you  promise?" 

"Yeah,  I  promise,"  he  said. 

"I  still  don't  believe  you.  Promise?"  I  asked 
again. 

"Yeah.  Shut  up." 

This  time  he  hurt  me  a  lot  and  I  felt  rage — 
very  hard  to  control.  I  thought  about  how  to  get 
away.  Had  my  hand  on  the  door  handle  but 
didn't  know  if  the  door  was  locked.  Tried  to 
reach  the  lock.  Couldn't. 

I  moaned  loudly. 

"Yeah,  you  like  it  too,  bitch,"  he  said.  "Let  me 
see  you.  I  want  to  see  if  you're  fat." 
"If  I'm  what7."  I  asked. 
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|o  answer.  He  stroked  my  chest  and  looked 
at  me.  I  watched  him  do  this.  He  struggled  for  a 
long  time  trying  to  reach  an  orgasm.  Finally  I 
pretended  to  have  an  orgasm  and  tried  to  push 
him  away.  He  wasn't  finished.  I  moaned  some 
more.  I  don't  know  if  he  came  or  not.  I  assume 
so. 

He  collapsed  onto  me — all  his  weight. 

"Let  me  go  home  now.  I'll  drive  you  any- 
where you  want  to  go.  We  better  put  on  our 
clothes  so  nobody  knows,"  I  said.  "I'll  drive." 

"Yeah,  you  drive,"  he  said.  "I  can't  drive 
anything  'cept  my  thing  and  that  I  can  drive 
real  well.  I  don't  even  have  a  license." 

"I  need  my  keys,"  I  said. 

"I'm  going  to  go  in  the  back  seat  again,"  he 
said.  "Don't  do  anything  stupid.  I'm  getting  my 
gun." 

He  fumbled  in  his  jacket  pocket  and  handed 
me  the  keys. 

"Light  me  another  cigarette,"  he  said. 

I  turned  the  key.  Dear  God,  please  start,  I 
thought. 

"How  do  I  get  out  of  here?"  I  asked. 

I  turned  my  headlights  on. 

"Go  around  these  trucks,"  he  said. 

"It's  muddy." 

"You  better  hadn't  get  stuck.  Uh,  oh.  You're 
gonna  have  to  back  up,"  he  said. 

I  turned  around  but  didn't  look  at  him. 

"I  can't  see,"  I  said. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  He  turned  around 
and  wiped  the  window  with  his  left  hand.  I 
stared  out  and  backed  around. 

"Turn  right,"  he  said.  This  put  us  on  the 
road. 

"Just  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go.  I'll  take 
you  anywhere." 


He  laughed. 

He  wanted  me  to  turn  into  a  little  road  on 
the  left,  but  I  missed  it.  Told  me  to  turn  around 
at  the  store.  I  got  the  door  lock  up  while  I  was 
turning. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  I  asked. 

"Just  keep  driving.  Shut  up,"  he  said. 

"There  are  trucks  parked  on  your  left.  Turn 
there." 

"Isn't  that  where  we  already  were  before?"  I 
asked. 

"Shut  up!"  he  screamed.  "Pull  down  beside 
that  last  truck." 

"What  are  you  gonna  do  to  me?"  I  asked. 
1 m  gonna — 

I  jumped  out  of  the  car.  I  screamed,  "You 
motherfucking  bastard,"  and  ran. 

He  yelled  something  but  I  couldn't  make  it 
out.  Halfway  to  the  nearest  house,  I  heard  the 
car  crash.  The  people  at  the  house  let  me  in. 
Called  the  police.  Called  Trish. 

She  didn't  answer  at  first  because  she  was  out 
searching  for  me.  When  I  finally  reached  her, 
and  heard  her  voice,  I  started  sobbing.  "I've  just 
been  raped,"  I  said.  It  seemed  overwhelming  to 
me  that  I  had  talked  to  Trish  such  a  short  while 
before,  maybe  an  hour  earlier,  and  that  the 
world  had  been  a  different  place. 

At  the  hospital  later  that  night,  the  nurses 
made  me  sit  in  a  wheelchair.  Trish,  trying  to 
make  me  feel  less  like  an  invalid,  started  playing 
around,  and  pushed  me  pretty  fast  down  the 
hall.  I  remember  feeling  completely  out  of  con- 
trol and  panicked,  even  though  it  was  my  best 
friend  pushing  the  chair  and  I  knew  she  would 
never  hurt  me. 

During  the  two  days  following  the  rape  I  lost 
ten  pounds.  Later,  my  weight  dropped  much 
further.  I  felt  like  I'd  never  be  able  to  eat 
enough  to  regain  my  strength. 

I  still  sleep  with  a  light  on.  I  will  not  watch 
anything  resembling  a  horror  film.  I  methodi- 
cally check  to  make  sure  no  one  is  in  my  apart- 
ment when  I  return  home.  I  check  back  seats  of 
cars  often — even  when  I  know  no  one  is  there 
but  feel  like  there  might  be  someone  anyway.  I 
wonder  if  the  fear  will  ever  go  away. 

There  are  other,  more  damaging  effects  of 
the  rape.  I  am  capable  of  incredible  passivity 
and  subject  to  feelings  of  powerlessness.  I  dis- 
trust people,  especially  men.  I  have  not  been 
involved  in  an  intimate  sexual  relationship 
since  the  rape.  I  have  not  even  had  sexual  inter- 
course since  then.  I  don't  have  much  to  say 
about  these  reactions.  It  is  all  frustrating  and 
embarrassing  and  sad.  I  am  actively  working 
through  these  things,  but  I  am  nowhere  near 
where  I  want  to  be.  I  can't  just  will  myself 
there.  Healing  is  different  from  that.  Whole- 
ness is  different  from  being  hardened. 
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[History] 

READING 
AND  ROLLING 


From  Holy  Smoke,  by  G.  Cabrera  Infante,  pub- 
lished last  month  by  Harper  &  Row.  The  Cuban- 
born  Infante,  author  of  the  novel  Infante's  Inferno, 
lives  in  England. 
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|o  cigars  were  ever  rolled  "on  the  thighs  of 
beautiful  negresses/that  rolled  them  up  as  if 
amid  caresses."  Prosper  Merimee's  canard  was 
repeated  by  every  writer  who  longed  for  the 
tropics  and  wanted  to  spend  some  quiet  days  in 
Cliche.  But  in  Carmen,  when  Don  Jose  ven- 
tured inside  the  cigar  factory,  this  is  what  he 
saw:  all  the  cigar-rolling  women  were  in  their 
underwear,  for  they  were  gypsies.  The  really  as- 
tounding sight  in  Havana  cigar  factories  is  not 
alluring  mulatas,  much  less  Negresses,  rolling 
panatelas  on  their  legs,  but  a  group  of  some  two, 
three,  five  hundred  men  working  in  total  silence 
in  the  sultry  air  while,  in  front  of  the  enormous 
room,  perched  on  a  platform,  a  man  reads  aloud 
from  a  book  with  firm  and  resounding  voice. 
This  man  is  the  lector  de  tabaqueria — lector,  for 
short. 

The  factory  is  always  a  large  shed  or  hangar 
with  high  open  windows;  it  is  peopled  by  col- 
umns and  furnished  with  innumerable  tables. 
Sitting  at  the  tables  are,  let's  say,  five  hundred 
torcedores  (cigar  rollers,  from  tracer,  to  twist).  At 
one  end  of  the  fabrica  de  tabacos  is  the  lector.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  P.  A.  system,  the  reader 
with  vocal  strength  was  much  sought  after.  If  he 
could  reach  the  far  end  of  the  room  with  his 
voice,  he  had  the  job. 

The  practice  actually  began  in  a  Havana  pris- 
on in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  with  a  pris- 
oner reading  to  his  cellmates  from  Don  Quixote: 
books  were  scarce  then,  prisoners  plenty.  Later, 
Jaime  Partagas,  the  enterprising  Catalan  cigar 
manufacturer,  introduced  readings  in  his  fac- 
tories. The  reader  usually  read  the  newspapers  in 
the  morning  and  books  in  the  afternoon,  mostly 
what  were  then  considered  literary  master- 
pieces, like  the  novels  of  Galdos  and  Dumas  and 
Zola.  Special  favorites  read  over  and  over  were 
Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and  Dumas's 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo — hence  the  famous 
brand  of  cigar,  which  proved  to  be  a  bigger  trea- 
sure trove  than  the  one  Edmond  Dantes  found. 
Dumas  and  Zola  smoked  cigars  and  would  have 
been  delighted  to  know  that  their  writings,  al- 
beit in  translation,  inspired  many  cigar  rollers  to 
make  elaborate  masterpieces  destined,  perhaps, 
to  become  poetic  spirals  in  their  mouths.  Zola 


might  have  thought  this  better  than  les  cuisses 
des  negresses  nues.  When  Hugo  learned  that  his 
novels  were  read  to  workers  in  Havana,  he  sent 
a  letter  of  thanksgiving  to  Partagas.  This  was 
read  to  the  torcedores,  creating  a  circular  rela- 
tionship. When  the  first  war  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence was  raging  in  the  late  1870s,  a  group  of 
Cuban  mothers  in  exile  wrote  to  Hugo,  begging 
him  to  intercede  with  the  Spanish  authorities 
"to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage."  Hugo,  who 
knew  what  exile  and  civil  strife  meant,  wrote  a 
moving  political  plaidoyer  in  the  form  of  a  "Let- 
ter to  Cuban  Mothers,"  which  circulated  among 
Cuban  exiles  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

Now  this  letter  is  forgotten,  but  not  Hugo's 
novels.  After  1959,  the  Castro  regime  used  the 
lectors  to  spread  what  it  thought  would  be  prop- 
aganda. Perhaps  Castro  calculated  that  the  ci- 
gars might  smoke  up  into  hammers  and  sickles 
in  capitalist  clubs.  But  the  workers  became  list- 
less on  hearing  the  same  Communist  slogans 
that  were  heard  everywhere  in  Cuba,  over  and 
over  and  never  out.  Worse  still,  they  had  to  lis- 
ten to  novel  after  Soviet  novel  with  five-year- 
plan  plots  in  which  the  same  hero  smashed  the 
ploys  of  capitalist  villains.  Finally,  triumphant 
Hugo  was  permitted  to  come  back  in  the  form  of 
the  crookback  Quasimodo,  but  not  with  Les 
Miserables,  in  which  the  ubiquitous  policeman 
Javert  haunts  forever  the  former  peasant  Valjean 
in  a  continuing  story  of  penury  and  revolt. 
These  pages  were  perhaps  too  exemplary  to  be 
read  to  the  torcedores,  the  most  alert  and  well 
read  of  Cuban  workers. 

The  best  example  of  a  European  lector  de  taba- 
queria can  be  found  in  J  Remember  Mama.  Here, 
an  Englishman,  Cedric  Hardwicke,  not  yet  a 
knight,  entertains  a  poor  Scandinavian  family 
who,  having  settled  in  San  Francisco  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  cannot  afford  any  form  of  enter- 
tainment other  than  being  read  to  from  a  book. 
The  pedantic  Sir  Cedric  (an  impeccable,  implac- 
able reader)  keeps  his  small  captive  audience 
spellbound  with  his  readings  from  a  sure-fire 
tear-jerker,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  As  it  hap- 
pens, Historia  de  dos  ciudades  was  a  favorite  with 
the  toughest  cigar  workers  until  Fidel  Castro 
banned  its  being  read  to  "real  revolutionary  roll- 
ers." Sydney  Carton  was,  as  you  certainly  re- 
member, a  counterrevolutionary  and  a  martyr. 
Who  could  ask  for  a  worse  hero  for  a  revolution? 

Gone  are  the  days.  Now  Hugo  is  gone  again 
and  the  reader  at  the  microphone  reads — The 
Complete  Works  of  Fidel  Castro.  This  consists 
mostly  of  speeches  heard  over  and  over  on  the 
radio,  on  television,  at  mass  rallies:  everywhere 
in  Cuba.  I  witnessed  this  last  avatar  of  the  lector 
in  a  1984  Thames  Television  program  that  had 
been  shot  in  the  factories  of  Havana.  At  the  end 
of  the  speech  (or  of  the  reader's  breath)  there 
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was  a  queer,  weird  sound  like  a  surf  of  steel 
waves.  It  was  the  rollers  hitting  the  tabletops 
with  their  chavetas.  It  all  looked  and  sounded 
like  the  time  and  tide  of  the  knives.  It  was,  yes, 
a  fascist  sound  corning  from  among  the  loving 
leaves:  fascism  in  the  place  of  pleasure.  Gone 
are  the  days,  indeed! 
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From  The  Tuning  of  the  World,  by  R.  Murray  Schafer, 
published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  This 
chart  shim's  the  "sound  events"  recorded  during  one  24- 
hour  period  m  the  British  Columbia  countryside.  The  vol- 
ume of  each  sound  (shown  cm  the  horizontal  axis)  is  given 
in  decibels. 
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THE  TUMBLING 
OF  WORMS 


From  Next-to-Last  Things:  New  Poems  and  Es- 
says, by  Stanley  Kunitz,  published  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press. 
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'ack  in  the  thirties,  in  the  midst  of  the  De- 
pression, I  fled  the  city  and  moved  to  a  Con- 
necticut farm.  It  was  the  period  of  my  first 
marriage.  We  lived  in  an  old  gambrel  house, 
built  about  1740,  on  top  of  a  ridge  called  Worm- 
wood Hill.  I  had  bought  the  house,  together 
with  more  than  100  acres  of  woodland  and  pas- 
ture, for  $500  down.  It  had  no  electricity,  no 
heat,  no  running  water,  and  it  was  in  bad  repair, 
but  it  was  a  great,  beautiful  house.  I  spent  most 
of  three  years,  working  with  my  hands,  making 
it  habitable.  At  that  time  early  American  art 
and  furniture  were  practically  being  given  away. 
Poor  as  we  were,  we  managed  to  fill  the  house 
with  priceless  stuff.  We  were  so  far  from  the  city 
and  from  all  signs  of  progress  that  we  might  as 
well  have  been  living  in  another  age. 

One  spring  there  appeared  on  the  road,  climb- 
ing up  the  hill,  a  man  in  a  patchwork  suit,  with 
a  battered  silk  hat  on  his  head.  His  trousers  and 
swallow-tailed  coat  had  been  mended  so  many 
times,  with  varicolored  swatches,  that  when  he 
approached  us  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he 
looked  like  a  crazy  quilt  on  stilts. 

He  was  an  itinerant  tinker,  dried-out  and  old, 
thin  as  a  scarecrow,  with  a  high,  cracked  voice. 
He  asked  for  pots  and  pans  to  repair,  scissors  and 
knives  to  sharpen.  In  the  shade  of  the  sugar  ma- 
ples, which  a  colonel  in  Washington's  army  was 
said  to  have  planted,  he  set  up  his  shop  and  si- 
lently went  to  work  on  the  articles  I  handed  to 
him. 

When  he  was  done,  I  offered  him  lunch  in  the 
kitchen.  He  would  not  sit  down  to  eat,  but  ac- 
cepted some  food  in  a  bag.  "I  have  been  here 
before,"  he  said  to  me  quietly.  On  our  way  out, 
while  we  were  standing  in  the  front  hall  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  he  suddenly  cried,  "I  hear 
the  worms  tumbling  in  this  house."  "What  do 
you  mean?"  I  asked.  He  did  not  answer,  but 
cupped  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  I  took  it  as  a  bad 
omen,  a  fateful  prophecy,  about  my  house,  my 
marriage.  And  so  it  turned  out  to  be. 

Sometime  later  I  learned  that  my  visitor  was  a 
legendary  figure,  known  throughout  the 
countryside  as  the  Old  Darned  Man.  He  had 
been  a  brilliant  divinity  student  at  Yale,  en- 
gaged  to  a  childhood  sweetheart,  with  the  wed- 
ding set  for  the  day  after  graduation.  But  on  that 
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very  day,  while  he  waited  at  the  church,  the 
news  was  brought  to  him  that  she  had  run  off 
with  his  dearest  friend.  Ever  since  then  he  had 
been  wandering  distractedly  from  village  to  vil- 
lage in  his  wedding  clothes. 

As  for  the  worms,  they  belonged  to  a  forgot- 
ten page  in  local  history.  Late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  housewives  of  the  region,  dreaming 
of  a  fortune  to  be  made,  had  started  a  cottage 
industry  in  silkworm  culture,  importing  the 
worms  from  China.  The  parlors  of  every  farm- 
house were  lined  with  stacks  of  silkworm  trays, 
in  which  the  worms  munched  on  mulberry 
leaves,  making  clicking  and  whispering  noises. 
That  was  the  sound  heard  in  my  hall. 

It's  a  story  without  a  happy  ending.  The 
worms  died;  the  dreams  of  riches  faded;  aban- 
doned plows  rusted  in  the  farmyards;  one 
breathless  summer  day  a  black-funneled  twister 
wheeled  up  Wormwood  Hill  from  the  stricken 
valley,  dismantling  my  house,  my  barn,  my 
grove  of  sugar  maples;  the  face  of  my  bride  dark- 
ened and  broke  into  a  wild  laughter;  I  never  saw 
the  Old  Darned  Man  again. 


[Case  History] 

CUPID'S  DISEASE 


From  The  Man  Who  Mistook  His  Wife  for  a 
Hat,  a  collection  of  case  histories  by  Oliver  Sacks, 
published  by  Summit  Books.  Sacks  is  a  neurologist. 
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bright  woman  of  ninety,  Natasha  K.,  re- 
cently came  to  our  clinic.  Soon  after  her  eighty- 
eighth  birthday,  she  said,  she  noticed  "a 
change."  What  sort  of  change?  we  queried. 

"Delightful!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  I  felt  more  energetic,  more  alive — I 
felt  young  once  again.  I  took  an  interest  in  the 
young  men.  I  started  to  feel,  you  might  say, 
'frisky' — yes,  frisky." 

"This  was  a  problem?" 

"No,  not  at  first.  I  felt  well,  extremely  well. 
Why  should  I  think  anything  was  the  matter?" 

"And  then?" 

"My  friends  started  to  worry.  First  they  said, 
'You  look  radiant — a  new  lease  on  life!'  But 
then  they  started  to  think  it  was  not  quite  .  .  . 
appropriate.  'You  were  always  so  shy,'  they  said, 
'and  now  you're  a  flirt.  You  giggle,  you  tell 
jokes.  At  your  age,  is  that  right?' ' 

"And  how  did  you  feel?" 

"I  was  taken  aback.  I'd  been  carried  along, 
and  it  didn't  occur  to  me  to  question  what  was 
happening.  But  then  I  did.  I  said  to  myself: 
'You're  eighty-nine,  Natasha,  and  this  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year.  You  were  always  so  temper- 


ate in  feeling — and  now  this  extravagance!  You 
are  an  old  woman,  nearing  the  end.  What  could 
justify  such  a  sudden  euphoria?'  And  as  soon  as  I 
thought  of  euphoria,  things  took  on  a  new  com- 
plexion. 'You're  sick,  my  dear,'  I  said  to  myself. 
'You're  feeling  too  well.  You  have  to  be  ill!' " 

"111?  Emotionally?  Mentally  ill?" 

"No,  not  emotionally.  Physically  ill.  It  was 
something  in  my  body,  my  brain,  that  was  mak- 
ing me  high.  And  then  I  thought,  Goddamn  it, 
it's  Cupid's  disease!" 

"Cupid's  disease?"  I  echoed  blankly.  I  had 
never  heard  the  term  before. 

"Yes.  Cupid's  disease — syphilis,  you  know.  I 
was  in  a  brothel  in  Salonika,  nearly  seventy 
years  ago.  I  caught  syphilis;  lots  of  the  girls  had 
it — we  called  it  Cupid's  disease.  My  husband 
saved  me,  took  me  out,  had  it  treated.  That  was 
years  before  penicillin,  of  course.  Could  it  have 
caught  up  with  me  after  all  these  years?" 

There  can  be  an  immense  latent  period  be- 
tween the  primary  infection  and  the  advent  of 
neurosyphilis,  especially  if  the  primary  infection 
has  been  suppressed,  not  eradicated.  I  had  one 
patient,  treated  with  Salvarsan  by  Ehrlich  him- 
self, who  developed  tabes  dorsalis — one  form  of 
neurosyphilis — more  than  fifty  years  later.  But  I 
had  never  heard  of  an  interval  of  seventy  years, 
nor  of  a  self-diagnosis  of  cerebral  syphilis  moot- 
ed so  calmly  and  clearly. 

"That's  an  amazing  suggestion,"  I  replied  after 
some  thought.  "It  would  never  have  occurred  to 
me.  But  perhaps  you  are  right." 

She  was  right;  the  spinal  fluid  was  positive, 
she  did  have  neurosyphilis,  it  was  indeed  the 
spirochetes  stimulating  her  ancient  cerebral  cor- 
tex. Now  the  question  of  treatment  arose.  But 
here  another  dilemma  presented  itself,  pro- 
pounded, with  typical  acuity,  by  Mrs.  K.  her- 
self. "I  don't  know  that  I  want  it  treated,"  she 
said.  "I  know  it's  an  illness,  but  it's  made  me  feel 
well.  I've  enjoyed  it;  I  still  enjoy  it,  I  won't  deny 
it.  It's  made  me  feel  livelier,  friskier,  than  I  have 
in  twenty  years.  It's  been  fun.  But  I  know  when 
a  good  thing  goes  too  far  and  stops  being  good. 
I've  had  thoughts,  I've  had  impulses,  I  won't  tell 
you,  which  are — well,  embarrassing  and  silly.  It 
was  like  being  a  little  tiddly,  a  little  tipsy,  at 
first,  but  if  it  goes  any  further  .  .  ."  She  mimed  a 
drooling,  spastic  dement.  "I  guessed  I  had  Cu- 
pid's; that's  why  I  came  to  you.  I  don't  want  it  to 
get  worse;  that  would  be  awful.  But  I  don't  want 
it  cured;  that  would  be  just  as  bad.  I  wasn't  fully 
alive  until  the  wrigglies  got  me.  Do  you  think  you 
could  keep  it  just  as  it  is?" 

We  thought  for  a  while,  and  our  course,  mer- 
cifully, was  clear.  We  have  given  her  penicillin, 
which  has  killed  the  spirochetes,  but  can  do 
nothing  to  reverse  the  cerebral  changes,  the  dis- 
inhibitions  they  have  caused. 
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And  now  Mrs.  K.  has  it  both  ways,  enjoying  a 
mild  disinhibition,  a  release  of  thought  and  im- 
pulse, without  any  threat  to  her  self-control  or 
of  further  damage  to  her  cortex.  She  hopes  to 
live,  thus  reanimated,  rejuvenated,  to  a  hun- 
dred. 


[Short  Story] 

IT  HAD  WINGS 


B)i  Allan  Gurganus.  From  the  Winter  1985  issue  of 
the  Paris  Review.  Gurganus's  first  novel,  Oldest 
Living  Confederate  Widow  Tells  All,  will  be 
published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  next  year. 
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ind  a  little  yellow  side  street  house.  Put  an 
older  woman  in  it.  Dress  her  in  that  tatty  favor- 
ite robe,  pull  her  slippers  up  before  the  sink, 
have  her  doing  dishes,  gazing  nowhere — at  her 
own  backyard.  Gazing  everywhere.  Something 
falls  outside,  and  loud.  One  damp  thwunk  into 
new  grass.  A  meteor?  She  herself  (retired  from 
filing  formal  clothes  at  Wanamaker's,  she  her- 
self a  widow  and  the  mother  of  three  scattered 
sons,  she  herself  alone  at  home  a  lot  these  days) 
goes  onto  tiptoe,  leans  across  a  sinkful  of  suds, 
sees  out  near  her  picnic  table — something  nude, 
white,  overly  long.  It  keeps  shivering.  Both 
wings  seem  damaged. 

"No  way,"  she  says.  It  appears  human.  Yes,  it 
is  a  male  one.  It's  faceup  and,  you  can  tell,  it  is 
extremely  male  (uncircumcised).  This  old  wom- 
an, pushing  eighty,  a  history  of  aches,  uses,  fun, 
now  presses  one  damp  hand  across  her  eyes. 
Blaming  strain,  the  luster  of  new  cataracts,  she 
looks  again.  Still,  it  rests  there  on  a  bright  air 
mattress  of  its  own  wings.  Outer  feathers  are 
tough  quills,  broad  at  bottom  as  rowboat  oars. 
The  whole  left  wing  bends  too  far  under.  It  looks 
hurt. 

The  widow,  sighing,  takes  up  her  mug  of 
heated  milk.  Shaking  her  head,  muttering,  she 
carries  the  blue-willow  cup  out  back.  She  moves 
so  slow  because:  arthritis.  It  criticizes  every  step. 
It  asks,  about  the  mug  she  holds,  Do  you  really 
need  this? 

She  stoops,  creaky,  beside  what  can  only  be  a 
young  angel,  unconscious.  Quick,  she  checks 
overhead,  ready  for  what? — some  TV  news  crew 
in  a  helicopter?  She  sees  only  a  sky  of  the  usual 
size,  a  Tuesday  sky  stretched  between  weekends. 
She  allows  herself  to  touch  this  thing's  white 
forehead.  She  gets  a  mild  electric  shock.  Then, 
odd,  her  tickled  finger  joints  stop  aching. 
They've  hurt  so  long.  A  practical  person,  she 
quick  cures  her  other  hand.  The  angel  grunts 


but  sounds  pleased.  His  temperature's  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  easy — but  for  him  this  seems  somehow 
normal.  "Poor  thing,"  she  says  and — careful — 
pulls  his  heavy  curly  head  into  her  lap.  The 
head  hums  like  a  phone  knocked  off  its  cradle. 
She  scans  for  neighbors — hoping  they'll  come 
out,  wishing  they  wouldn't. 

"I  don't  know.  Will  warm  milk  help?"  She 
pours  some  down  him.  Her  wrist  brushes  angel 
skin.  This  sticks  the  way  an  ice  tray  begs  what- 
ever touches  it.  A  thirty  year  pain  leaves  her, 
enters  him.  Even  her  liver  spots  are  lightening. 
He  grunts  with  pleasure,  soaking  up  all  of  it. 
Bold,  she  presses  her  worst  hip  deep  into  crack- 
ling feathers.  The  hip  has  been  half-numb  since 
a  silly  fall  last  February.  All  stiffness  leaves  her. 
He  goes,  "Unhh."  Her  griefs  seem  to  fatten  him 
like  vitamins.  She  whispers  private  woes:  the 
Medicare  cuts,  the  sons  too  casual  by  half,  the 
daughters-in-law  not  bad  but  not  so  great.  These 
woes  seem  ended*  "Nobody'll  believe.  Still,  tell 
me  some  of  it."  She  tilts  nearer.  Both  his  eyes 
stay  shut  but  his  voice — like  clicks  from  a  mil- 
lion crickets  pooled — goes,  "We're  just  another 
army.  We  all  look  alike — we  didn't,  before.  It's 
not  what  you  expect.  We  miss  this  other.  Don't 
count  on  the  next.  Notice  things  here  more. 
We  wish  we  had." 

"Oh,"  she  says. 

Nodding,  she  feels  limber  now,  sure  as  any 
girl  of  twenty.  Admiring  her  unspeckled  hands, 
she  helps  him  rise.  Wings  serve  as  handles. 
Kneeling  on  damp  ground,  she  watches  him  go 
staggering  toward  her  barbecue  pit.  He  is  cer- 
tainly awkward,  very  awkward  for  an  angel.  The 
poor  thing  pulls  himself  onto  her  pit's  blacked 
chimney.  Standing,  he  is  handsome,  but  as  a 
vase  is  handsome.  When  he  turns  this  way,  she 
sees  his  eyes.  They're  silver;  each  reflects  her:  a 
speck,  pink,  on  green  green  grass. 

She  now  fears  he  plans  to  take  her  up,  as 
thanks.  She  presses  both  palms  flat  to  dirt,  says, 
"The  house  is  finally  paid  off — not  just  yet," 
and  smiles. 

Suddenly  he's  infinitely  infinitely  moreso. 
Silvery.  Raw.  Gleaming  like  a  sunny  monu- 
ment, a  clock.  Each  wing  puffs,  independent. 
Feathers  sort  and  shuffle  like  three  hundred 
packs  of  playing  cards.  Out  flings  either  arm; 
knees  dip  low.  Then  up  and  off  he  shoves — one 
solemn  grunt.  Machete  swipes  cross  her  back- 
yard, breezes  cool  her  upturned  face.  Six  feet 
overhead,  he  falters,  whips  in  makeshift  circles, 
manages  to  hold  aloft  then  go  shrub-high,  get 
gutter-high.  He  avoids  a  messy  tangle  of  phone 
lines  now  rocking  from  the  wind  of  his  wings. 
"Go,  go,"  the  widow,  grinning,  points  the  way 
up.  "Do.  Yeah,  good."  He  signals  hack  at  her— - 
left  open-mourhed  down  here.  First — a  glinting 
man-shaped  kite,  next  an  oblong  of  aluminum 
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[Postage  Stamps] 

RETURN  TO  SENDER 


These  postage  stamps  were  recently  issued  by  St.  Vincent  as  part  of  a  "Leaders  of  the 
World"  stamp  series  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Caribbean  nations.  Also  featured  in 
the  series  are  Michael  Jackson  and  the  1 963  Buick  Riviera. 


in  sun.  Now  a  new  moon  shrunk  to  decent  star, 
one  fleck,  fleck's  memory:  usual  Tuesday  sky. 

She  kneels,  panting,  happier  and  frisky.  She 
is  hungry  but  must  first  rush  over  and  tell  Lydia 
next  door.  Then  she  pictures  Lydia's  worry  lines 
hunching.  Lydia  will  maybe  phone  the  missing 
sons,  "Come  right  home.  Your  Mom's  so  lonely, 
she's  inventing  .  .  .  company." 

Maybe  other  angels  have  dropped  into  other 
Elm  Street  backyards?  Behind  fences,  did  neigh- 
bors help  earlier  hurt  ones?  Folks  keep  so  much 
of  the  best  stuff  quiet,  don't  they. 

Palms  on  knees,  she  stands,  wirier.  This  re- 
tired saleswoman  was  formal-gowns  adviser  to 
ten  mayors'  wives.  She  spent  sixty  years  of  nine- 
to-five  on  her  feet.  Scuffing  indoors,  staring 
down  at  terry  slippers,  she  decides,  "Got  to  wash 
these  next  week."  Can  a  person  who's  just  sight- 
ed her  first  angel  already  be  mulling  about  laun- 
dry? Yes.  The  world  is  like  that. 

At  her  sink,  looking  out  again,  she  sees  her 
own  blue-willow  mug  in  grass.  It  rests  in  muddy 
ruts  where  the  falling  body  struck  so  hard.  A 
neighbor's  collie  keeps  barking.  (It  saw!)  Okay. 
This  happened.  "So,"  she  says. 

And  plunges  hands  into  dishwater,  still 
warm.  Heat  usually  helps  her  achy  joints  feel  ag- 
ile. But  fingers  don't  even  hurt  now.  Her  bad 
hip  doesn't  pinch  one  bit.  And  yet,  sad,  they 
will.  By  suppertime,  they  will  again  remind  her 
of  what  usual  suffering  means.  To  her  nimble 
underwater  hands,  the  widow — staring  straight 


ahead — announces,  "I  helped.  He  flew  off 
stronger.  I  really  egged  him  on.  Like  anybody 
would've,  really.  Still,  it  was  me.  I'm  not  just 
somebody  in  a  house.  I'm  not  just  somebody 
alone  in  a  house.  I'm  not  just  somebody  else 
alone  in  a  house." 

Feeling  more  herself,  she  finishes  the  break- 
fast dishes.  In  time  for  lunch.  This  old  woman 
should  be  famous  for  all  she's  been  through — to- 
day's angel,  her  years  in  sales,  the  sons  and 
friends — she  should  be  famous  for  her  thorough 
life.  She  knows  things,  she  has  seen  so  much. 
She's  not  famous. 

Still,  the  lady  keeps  gazing  past  her  kitchen 
cafe  curtains,  she  keeps  studying  her  own  small 
tidy  yard.  An  anchor  fence,  the  picnic  table,  a 
barbecue  pit,  new  Bermuda  grass.  Hands  braced 
on  her  sink's  cool  edge,  she  tips  nearer  the 
bright  window.  Just  in  case.  She  seems  to  be  ex- 
pecting something,  expecting  something  de- 
cent. Her  kitchen's  clock  is  ticking.  That  dog 
still  barks  to  calm  itself.  She  keeps  gazing  out: 
nowhere,  everywhere.  Spots  on  her  hands  start 
darkening  again.  And  yet,  she  whispers  to  what- 
ever's  next:  "I'm  right  here.  Ready  for  more." 

Can  you  guess  why  this  woman's  chin  is  lift- 
ed? Why  does  she  breathe  as  if  to  show  exactly 
how  it's  done?  Why  should  her  shoulders,  usual- 
ly quite  bent,  brace  so  square  just  now? 

She  is  guarding  the  world. 

Only,  nobody  knows.  ■ 
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Jac/f/'e  Wes^vh/'te' 
coafj,  Industrial  Safeli 
Engineer,  and  other 
loyees  ~ 
:e  volunteer 
firefighters  in 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 


SUN,  SAFETY  AND  THE  VOLUNTEERS.  At  a  moment's  notice,  Jackfc 
West  is  ready  to  trade  his  Sun  safety  helmet  for  that  of  a  fire  captain.  He's  jus 
one  of  the  Sun  people  from  our  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania,  refinery  whc 
serve  their  local  communities  as  volunteer  firefighters. 

As  Jackie  can  tell  you,  the  safety  training  they  get  while  producing  millions 
of  gallons  of  Sunoco  gasoline  each  day  makes  them  experts  at  fire  prevention 

"At  the  refinery,  one  of  our  most  important  jobs  is  safety.  We  train  and  dril 
regularly.  In  fact,  Sun  sends  some  of  us  to  special  firefighting  schools. 

"It's  only  natural  that  we  use  this  experience  to  serve  our  families,  friends 
and  neighbors." 

At  Sun,  we  think  putting  our  energy  back  into  the  community  is  just  as 
important  as  getting  it  out. 

WHERE  THERE'S  SI 


THERE'S  ENERGY 


HOW  NOT  TO  FIX 
THE  SCHOOLS 


T, 


he  public  schools  of 
America  long  ago  sank  to  a  level  of  decrepitude  guar- 
anteeing them  the  sort  of  dogged  scrutiny  by  blue-rib- 
bon commissions  reserved  for  a  "crisis"  both 
intolerable  and  permanent.  The  distinguished  panel 
reports  by  now  fill  many  shelves;  but  the  standardized 
test  scores,  trumpeted  as  the  unfailing  indicator  of  the 
system's  health,  continue  to  languish. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  proclaimed  that  improving  education  is  a  num- 
ber-one priority;  unlike  them,  it  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  states  to  enact  what  it  calls  a  "tidal  wave" 
of  reform.  Purportedly  designed  to  make  the  schools 
more  "accountable,"  these  laws  mandate  more  re- 
quirements and  more  standardized  tests,  further  con- 
centrating power  in  the  state  capitals.  The  reforms, 
aimed  at  an  already  heavily  bureaucratic  and  inflexi- 
ble system,  propose  to  heal  the  patient  by  administer- 
ing more  of  what  made  him  sick. 

What  will  this  current  wave  of  school  reform  actu- 
ally achieve?  What  are  the  real  problems  of  American 
schools,  and  why  are  they  so  intractable?  What  sorts 
of  action  would  serve  as  the  beginning  of  true  reform? 
Harper's  invited  education  scholars,  former  govern- 
ment officials,  a  superintendent,  a  principal,  and  a 
high  school  teacher  to  consider  how  best  to  fix 
America's  schools — and  how  not  to. 
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The  following  Forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  City. 

Mark  D.  Danner  served  as  moderator. 

MARK  D.  DANNER 
is  senior  editor  of  Harper's. 

IVAN  KRAKOWSKY 
is  chairman  of  the  social  studies  department  at  Farmingdale  High  School  in  Nassau  County,  New  York. 

He  has  been  a  high  school  teacher  for  thirty  years. 

FLORETTA  D.  MCKENZIE 
is  superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  system.  She  served  as  deputy  assistant  secretary 

in  the  Department  of  Education  from  1979  to  1981. 

ALBERT  SHANKER 
is  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

ERNEST  L.  BOYER 

is  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  author  of  its  1983  study, 

High  School:  A  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  America.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  State  University 

of  New  York  from  1970  to  1977  and  United  States   commissioner  of  education  from  1977  to  1979. 

WALTER  KARP 
is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  and  the  author  of  Indispensable  Enemies  and  The  Politics  of  War. 

A.  GRAHAM  DOWN 

is  executive  director  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education,  a  national  advocacy  group  dedicated 

to  improving  liberal  arts  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

THEODORE  R.  SIZER 

is  a  professor  of  education  at  Brown  University  and  the  author  of  Horace's  Compromise:  The  Dilemma 

of  the  American  High  School.  He  was  headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from 

1972  to  1981. 

DENNIS  LITTKY 

is  principal  of  Thayer  Junior /Senior  High  School  in  Winchester,  New  Hampshire.  He  created  the  Shoreham 

Wading  River  Middle  School  in  Shoreham,  N.Y. ,  and  served  as  principal  there  from  1972  to  1978. 


Our  nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchallenged 
preeminence  in  commerce,  industry,  science,  and 
technological  innovation  is  being  overtaken  by 
competitors  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  [T]he 
educational  foundations  of  our  society  are  presently 
being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that 
threatens  our  very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people. 
What  was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago  has  begun 
to  occur — others  are  matching  and  surpassing  our 
educational  attainments. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  attempted  to 
impose  on  America  the  mediocre  educational 
performance  that  exists  today,  we  might  well  have 
viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war.  .  .  .  We  have,  in  effect, 
been  committing  an  act  of  unthinking,  unilateral 
educational  disarmament. 

MARK  I).  DANNKR:  These  incendiary  words  are 
drawn  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  A  Nation 
at  Risk,  a  report  on  America's  schools,  written 


by  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  The  document  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  provoke  a  strong  response,  and  it  did: 
its  publication  in  1983  set  off  a  heated  national 
debate  about  the  perilous  condition  of  Ameri- 
ca's schools,  a  debate  that  quickly  spread  from 
the  editorial  pages  to  the  state  legislatures  to  the 
presidential  debates  the  following  year,  culmi- 
nating in  a  small  library  of  books  and  follow-up 
reports. 

What  is  most  surprising,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  A  Nation  at  Risk,  unlike  most  government 
reports,  actually  provoked  significant  changes  in 
school  policy,  what  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion called  "a  tidal  wave  of  school  reform." 

As  of  1984,  forty-one  states,  following  the  re- 
port's recommendations,  had  stiffened  high 
school  graduation  requirements;  thirty-seven 
states  had  introduced  new,  presumably  stricter 
student  evaluation   and   testing  programs;   and 
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twenty  states  had  increased  the  amount  of  re- 
quired instruction  time  in  their  schools,  by 
lengthening  the  school  day,  the  school  year,  or 
both.  And  we  could  offer  other  examples. 

Yet  the  general  effect  of  the  report's  proposals 
can  be  summarized  in  one  phrase:  more  of  the 
same.  The  report  takes  the  schools  as  they  exist 
for  granted,  arguing  that  we  need  only  add  more 
requirements,  more  standardized  testing,  more 
hours  spent  in  the  classroom.  A  gross  disparity 
seems  to  exist  between  the  urgency  of  the  crisis 
situation  described  in  the  report — the  "rising 
tide  of  mediocrity" — and  the  comparative  mild- 
ness, even  superficiality  of  the  proposed  reme- 
dies. If  a  crisis  of  such  magnitude  is  indeed  upon 
us,  we  should  be  scrutinizing  our  schools  in  a 
more  fundamental  way.  I  hope  we  can  make  a 
start  on  that  today. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  by  trying  to  predict 
what  the  results  of  these  reforms  will  be,  at  least 
in  the  short  run.  Mr.  Krakowsky,  what  do  you 
expect  will  happen  in  your  classroom  as  the  New 
York  State  program  is  phased  in.? 

IVAN  KRAKOWSKY:  The  New  York  State  Regents 
Action  Plan  is  potentially  revolutionary.  To 
earn  a  diploma,  all  students  will  be  required  to 
pass  four  years  of  English,  four  years  of  social 
studies,  at  least  two  years  of  math,  two  years  of 
science,  one  year  of  a  foreign  language,  and  one 
year  of  art  and  music.  In  my  field,  social  studies, 
every  student  must  not  only  successfully  com- 
plete four  years  but  must  also  pass  a  statewide  ex- 
amination in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades. 
Students  who  fail  the  exams  must  take  remedial 
classes  until  they  can  pass. 

Our  schools  have  never  had  requirements  like 
this  before;  I  don't  know  how  students  will  re- 
spond. It  seems  likely  that  many  more  of  them 
will  fail;  certainly  large  numbers  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  new  standards.  Many  will  leave 
school;  some  might  stay  in  school  longer  in  or- 
der to  graduate.  Actually,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  likely  scenario  is  that  the  New  York  State 
Regents  will  retreat  the  moment  a  problem 
arises,  particularly  if  the  problem  is  on  a  levia- 
than scale,  such  as  thousands  more  kids  sudden- 
ly flunking  out  of  school.  The  Regents  may 
reduce  the  requirements  or  water  them  down. 

By  the  way,  despite  all  the  publicity,  the  New 
York  State  Regents  Action  Plan,  at  least  at  the 
high  school  level,  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
1989,  and  I  suspect  that  in  the  average  school 
the  full  implications  of  it  are  not  even  being 
discussed.  Administrators  and  teachers  will 
probably  realize  them  two  days  before  it's 
implemented,  or  two  years  after.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  sense  of  urgency.  Some  educators  no 
doubt  hope  the  plan  will  go  away.  They  may  be 
right. 


FLORETTA  D.  MCKENZIE:  It's  obvious  that  some  seri- 
ous costs  of  these  programs  have  not  been  calcu- 
lated or  perhaps  even  thought  about.  After  all, 
remedial  classes  mean  a  lot  more  teachers,  no 
two  ways  about  it.  And  the  extended  school 
day,  or  school  year,  that's  being  mandated  in  a 
lot  of  states  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  more  money. 

ALBERT  SHANKER:  So  is  this  new  foreign  language 
requirement.  Where  are  the  teachers  going  to 
come  from?  No  one  has  been  studying  languages 
for  the  last  twenty  years!  It's  ridiculous. 

MCKENZIE:  There's  great  potential  for  a  negative 
impact  if  these  tough  standards  are  set  without  a 
compensating  effort  to  make  sure  students  can 
meet  them.  It's  easy  to  set  the  standards  and  let 
kids  fail,  but  in  the  end  communities  simply 
won't  tolerate  a  lot  more  failing  students. 

DANNER:  How  will  the  local  school  boards  react? 

MCKENZIE:  First  off,  they'll  fire  the  superintendent. 
You  don't  fail  large  numbers  of  students  and  ex- 
pect everyone  to  be  happy.  There'll  be  a  lot  of 
turnover,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

The  word  you  hear  everywhere  today  is  excel- 
lence; everyone  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
graduates,  not  the  quantity.  I  worry  that  by 
wrapping  ourselves  in  this  cloak  of  "excellence" 
we'll  be  satisfied  if  the  percentage  of  Americans 
graduating  from  high  school  continues  to  hover 
around  75  percent  when  other  nations  are 
graduating  90  percent.  Excellence  is  important, 
sUre;  but  we  have  to  confront  the  simple  fact 
that  a  high  school  dropout  is  likely  to  become 
part  of  a  permanent  underclass  with  very  little 
hope  of  decent  employment. 

Of  course  we  need  the  concern  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  legislatures.  But  one  result  of  all 
this  political  action  is  that  we  on  the  front  lines 
become  afraid  to  talk  about  the  real  problems, 
even  to  tell  the  truth  about  how  many  dropouts 
there  are  in  some  districts.  We  don't  know  if  we 
have  any  hope  of  attracting  these  young  people 
back  to  school,  because  we  don't  know  whether 
we're  giving  them  anything  better  or  more  useful 
than  what  they  were  getting  before. 

We  need  to  talk  about  these  problems  honest- 
ly before  we  can  develop  a  meaningful  policy.  A 
lot  of  kids  are  going  to  get  hurt  while  we  skitter 
around  on  this  hot  political  frying  pan. 

SHANKER:  Politicians  look  for  slogan  answers  and 
quick  results  within  election  periods  of  two  or 
four  years.  For  all  the  tough  exams  being  man- 
dated, nobody  is  mentioning  the  obvious  fact 
that  these  tests  measure  the  end  product  of  a 
long  educational  process:  they  measure  what 
students  didn't  learn  in  the  first,  second,  and 
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third  grades.  You  don't  hear  much  talk  about  in- 
vesting in  the  earlier  grades  so  that  when  these 
students  get  to  high  school  they  will  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  making  it.  These  "reforms"  are  po- 
litical measures  designed  to  get  test  numbers  up 
fast;  everybody  wants  to  have  some  "improve- 
ment" to  point  to  before  the  next  election. 

ERNEST  L.  BOYER:  This  is  a  school  reform  move- 
ment, in  short,  driven  by  political  and  econom- 
ic interests,  not  by  educational  and  human 
ones.  Well  over  90  percent  of  the  so-called  ad- 
vances in  the  fifty  states  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  a  recent  report  are 
regulatory — do  this,  don't  do  that. 

SHANKER:  The  message  out  of  the  state  capitals  is: 
We  think  you  superintendents  and  principals 
and  teachers  are  a  bunch  of  idiots,  so  we're  going 
to  tell  you  to  spend  this  number  of  minutes  on 
this  subject,  and  we'll  provide  a  standard  set  of 
materials  and  a  standardized  examination  to 
make  sure  you  follow  orders.  At  a  time  when  the 
administration  in  Washington  is  claiming  that 
our  biggest  sin  has  been  to  stifle  initiative  by 
overregulation,  we  have  entered  the  greatest  era 
of  educational  regulation  in  history. 

BOYER:  But  the  politicians  are  only  filling  a  vacu- 
um; they  certainly  aren't  trying  to  subvert  or 
hurt  the  schools.  They're  doing  what  they  know 
how  to  do,  and  legislators  know  how  to  do  one 
thing:  to  regulate.  So  they  tighten  standards  and 
mandate  more  tests.  The  motivation  is  there; 
the  attitude  is  constructive.  People  generally 
don't  want  simple  answers;  but  they  do  want  real 
answers,  evidence,  and  accountability. 

DANNER:  But  must  accountability  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  real  reform? 

BOYER:  This  is  our  central  dilemma:  historically, 
Americans  have  wanted  local  control  of  educa- 
tion but  national  results.  Americans  like  the 
idea  of  localism.  But  how  do  they  know  their 
schools  are  doing  a  good  job  unless  they  have  a 
national  yardstick  to  measure  them  against? 

The  problem  is,  we've  never  been  able  to  de- 
vise a  system  that  allows  the  excitement  and 
flexibility  of  local  control  as  well  as  the  account- 
ability of  national  results.  In  the  end  we  do  the 
worst  of  all  things:  we  not  only  mandate  rigid 
standards  but  also  hand  out  to  the  nation  an  an- 
nual report  card  based  on  SAT  scores — yard- 
sticks that  were  devised  precisely  to  be 
schoolproof,  to  measure  aptitude  rather  than 
learning.  And  the  media  use  these  test  averages 
to  pass  on  to  Americans  the  one  bit  of  informa- 
tion the  tests  can't  reliably  tell  us:  whether  our 
schools  are  getting  better  or  worse. 


WALTER  KARP:  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
skeptical  about  how  the  wheels  of  power  turn. 
Educational  "reform"  movements  have  assumed 
a  certain  pattern  in  this  century.  The  so-called 
progressive  movement  of  the  1920s  was  brutally 
converted  into  tracking  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Today,  the  drive  for  so-called  excellence  is 
immediately  converted  into  state-mandated  re- 
quirements; the  need  to  develop  critical,  inde- 
pendent thinking  turned  into  more  standardized 
tests  that  encourage  its  opposite;  the  demand  for 
better  teaching  into  less  pedagogic  freedom  in 
the  classroom.  Those  in  power  seem  to  have  a 
habit  of  manipulating  to  their  own  ends  any  de- 
sire for  meaningful  reform. 

You  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  schools 
are  political  institutions.  If  you  went  to  a  state 
legislature  and  said  that  the  schools  should  pro- 
duce inquiring,  idealistic,  active  students,  stu- 
dents with  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  who 
have  been  encouraged  from  the  moment  they 
start  school  to  think  for  themselves  and  under- 
stand their  liberties,  those  politicians  would 
faint  dead  away.  That  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  they  want  to  see. 

DANNER:  Presumably  it's  not  the  opposite  of  what 
the  people  at  large  want  to  see.  Or  do  we  have 
any  real  idea  what  Americans  want  today's 
schools  to  do?  Do  we  want  the  schools  to  pro- 
duce effective  workers  and  thereby  help  our 
economy  keep  pace  with  the  Japanese,  as  the 
writers  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  assume?  Should  the 
schools  promote  social  justice,  as  Mrs.  McKen- 
zie  believes?  Or  should  they  produce  vigilant 
citizens,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  thought? 

KARP:  We  tell  young  people  incessantly  that  if  they 
stay  in  school  they're  going  to  get  a  better  job, 
but  very  often  we're  lying  to  them;  for  many  of 
them,  the  jobs  simply  aren't  there.  This  single- 
minded  purpose  is  drummed  into  kids,  and  not 
only  high  school  kids.  My  wife  is  a  school- 
teacher; she  recently  asked  a  class  of  second- 
graders  why  they  were  in  school.  They  said,  "To 
get  a  better  job";  it  was  a  chorus  sung  by  thirty 
eight-year-olds.  My  wife  said,  "That's  not  the 
only  purpose."  Pencils  dropped.  The  kids 
thought  it  was  a  trap. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  this  kind  of 
crass  utilitarianism  in  our  schools,  a  pervasive 
propaganda  that  comes  down  from  the  tops  of 
school  systems  all  over  the  country.  The  contu- 
sion in  children,  their  lack  of  interest  in  school, 
is  often  the  result  of  the  confusion  and  dishon- 
esty of  the  schools  themselves. 

A.  ORAHAM  IX)WN:  To  make  people  more  func- 
tionally competent  and  employable  is  only  the 
implicit  purpose  of  education.  Surely  its  abid- 
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ing,  all-encompassing  purpose  must  be  to  equip 
people  with  the  taste  for  lifelong  learning. 

THEODORE  R.  SIZER:  At  the  heart  of  it  is  teaching 
people  to  use  their  minds  well.  Jefferson's  con- 
ception of  education  as  essential  to  true  citizen- 
ship comes  into  that:  if  a  person  is  ill-equipped 
to  think  issues  through  carefully,  he  becomes  a 
ready  target  for  those  who  would  manipulate 
him.  Similarly,  the  necessary  complement  to 
developing  the  ability  to  think  is  developing 
character.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  schools 
help  youngsters  develop  values  by  which  to  live. 
They  may  do  it  well  or  badly,  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, but  they  inevitably  do  it. 

BOYER:  The  two  fundamental  goals  of  education  are 
personal  empowerment  and  civic  engagement. 
Personal  empowerment  requires  that  people  be 
able  to  think  analytically  and  examine  informa- 
tion critically;  that  they  be  able  to  think  cre- 
atively— go  beyond  the  analysis  and  challenge 
assumptions,  leap  out  of  the  present  and  imag- 
ine beyond  where  they  are;  and  that  they  be  able 
to  act  with  a  clear  sense  of  integrity.  Civic  en- 
gagement requires  that  people  learn  how  to  use 
these  skills  while  taking  full  part  in  the  life  of 
the  larger  community. 

KARP:  One  simple  concept  includes  all  those  pur- 
poses: Americans  do  not  go  to  school  in  order  to 
increase  the  social  efficiency  or  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  to  become  informed, 
critical  citizens.  A  citizen  is  not  a  worker.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  workers,  the  American  repub- 
lic has  citizens.  A  citizen  is  a  political  being;  he 
has  private  powers  and  a  public  role.  As  Jeffer- 
son wrote,  the  education  of  a  citizen  must  "en- 
able every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what  will 
secure  or  endanger  his  freedom." 

In  practice,  that  goal  is  persistently  betrayed. 
It  is  essential  that  citizens  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  and  have  the  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  think  for  themselves.  Yet  America's 
high  schools  characteristically  breed  conformity 
and  mental  passivity.  They  do  this  through 
large,  impersonal  classes,  a  focus  on  order  as  the 
first  priority,  and  an  emphasis  on  standardized, 
short-answer  tests,  among  other  things.  Our 
schools  do  not  attempt  to  make  citizens;  they  at- 
tempt to  break  citizens. 

SIZER:  And  the  recent  reforms  reinforce  the  ten- 
dency toward  fact-stuffing,  short  answers,  and 
mental  passivity  by  emphasizing  tighter  require- 
ments and  standardized  testing. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  reforms  aren't  chang- 
ing this  tendency  is  the  surprisingly  substantial 
public  support  for  the  schools.  The  idea  that 
most  people  believe  schools  are  in  disastrous 


shape  is,  I  think,  quite  mistaken.  If  anything, 
people  exhibit  a  rather  mindless,  ill-informed 
satisfaction  about  the  schools.  This  is  why  our 
political  system  avoids  challenging  the  basic  as- 
sumptions and  merely  strengthens  and  extends 
them:  our  schools  are  basically  OK;  let's  just 
push  them  a  little  harder,  add  an  eighth  period 
to  a  seven-period  day,  add  thirty  days  to  a  180- 
day-a-year  schedule,  test  the  kids  more.  That 
approach  certainly  does  not  suggest  people  are 
tremendously  upset  with  the  schools  as  they  are. 

BOYER:  Meanwhile,  students  don't  have  the  fog- 
giest idea  why  they're  in  school.  We  asked  hun- 
dreds of  students  what  they  were  doing  in 
school.  The  most  frequent  response  was,  "I  have 
to  be  here."  They  know  it's  the  law.  Or,  "If  I 
finish  this,  I  have  a  better  chance  at  a  job."  The 
"this"  remains  a  blank.  Or,  "I  need  this  in  order 
to  go  to  college."  Or,  "This  is  where  I  meet  my 
friends."  Not  once  in  all  our  conversations  did 
students  mention  what  they  were  learning  or 
why  they  should  learn  it. 

In  general,  we  found  among  students  a  feeling 
of  passivity  and  non-engagement,  a  sense  that 
they  don't  fit,  that  they  are  not  really  being 
asked  to  become  responsible  adults.  The  schools 
have  become  institutions  of  passivity  and  are 
viewed  by  most  students  as  adult  places  where 
rules  are  imposed  and  they  must  conform.  If  40 
million  children  do  not  see  their  schools  as 


Charting  State  Reforms 


No.  of  states 
enacted  or 
approved 

Increased  graduation 

requirements                    4 1 

No.  of  states 
considering 
or  proposing 

6 

Increased  instructional  time 

Longer  school  day 
Longer  school  year 

20 

11 

8 

14 

11 

12 

Improved  school  discipline 
policies 

19 

8 

Academic  requirements  for 
extracurricular  or 
athletic  participation 

13 

8 

Raised  teacher  preparation  / 
certification  standards 

35 

14 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  For  purposes  of 
this  chart,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  counted  as  a  state. 
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places  for  learning  that  somehow  touch  what 
they  worry  about  every  day,  the  prospects  of 
making  school  a  vital  place  are  not  good. 

MCKENZIE:  So  many  of  these  kids  are  just  marking 
time,  just  playing  the  game  to  get  through  the 
day.  And  a  good  deal  of  the  time  teachers  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  doing  just  enough  to  get 
through  the  hour.  The  two  sides  are  partners; 
neither  side  pushes  the  other. 

I  taught  a  class  in  geography  during  American 
Education  Week,  a  class  full  of  bright  but  lazy 
youngsters.  I  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about 
things  they  should  have  known  just  by  living. 
But  they  didn't  know,  not  because  they  weren't 
bright  but  because  they  lacked  interest.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  some  very  bright  kids — some  of  the 
brightest — who  should  be  having  fun  challeng- 
ing the  teacher,  making  that  teacher  move.  The 
problem  is  not  that  everything  is  dramatically 
falling  apart  in  the  schools;  it's  that  the  schools 
are  working  in  a  passive,  dull,  mediocre  way. 

SHANKER:  We're  forgetting  something  essential 
about  schools.  Although  the  aims  of  education 


Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  As  of  J  98  J,  32  percent  of  Americans 
25  and  older  had  had  at  least  some  t  allege  education,  compared  with 
17  pen  ent  of  ( Canadians  and  14  percent  of  Japanese. 


certainly  include  the  development  of  character, 
civic  virtues,  and  so  on,  the  public  also  pays  its 
school  taxes  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  The 
need  to  control  children,  to  harbor  them  for  a 
certain  amount  of  time  away  from  their  working 
or  otherwise  engaged  parents,  tends  to  become 
the  most  important  function  schools  perform. 
And  this  custodial  function  often  conflicts  with, 
even  dominates,  the  others. 

What  are  the  purposes  of  summer  camps? 
Teaching  children  to  work  with  others,  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  so  on.  Well,  I  once 
worked  at  a  camp  whose  real  purpose  was  to  en- 
sure that  a  camper  could  not  escape  and  wander 
back  to  his  or  her  parents  at  the  main  hotel.  So 
keeping  close  track  of  the  campers  became  our 
major  purpose;  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
wander  off  and  catch  butterflies  or  look  at  trees 
or  just  stroll  in  the  woods.  What  might  have 
been  the  major  benefits  of  camp  were  lost. 

If  we  were  to^design  a  place  whose  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  develop  the  qualities  all  of  you  list- 
ed, it  might  look  nothing  like  an  institution 
that,  as  its  first  priority,  must  ensure  that  three 
thousand  kids  get  there  at  8:30  in  the  morning, 
stay  until  3:00  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  reason- 
ably well  behaved  for  most  of  that  time. 

DENNIS  LITTKY:  One  of  my  teachers  did  a  fantastic 
month  and  a  half  of  classes  on  questioning — 
teaching  the  kids  how  to  analyze  a  subject  and 
ask  the  right  questions.  The  sessions  were  de- 
signed to  teach  critical  thinking,  and  they  were 
highly  successful.  But  we  got  a  huge  amount  of 
flak — from  parents.  They  didn't  want  their  kids 
pestering  them  with  questions.  We  thought  our 
job  was  somehow  forcing  these  kids  to  use  their 
minds;  the  parents  thought  we  should  take  care 
of  their  kids  during  the  day  and  eventually  re- 
ward them  with  a  diploma. 

SHANKER:  Insofar  as  a  student  is  influenced  at 
home,  he  is  told  to  go  to  class,  find  out  what  the 
teachers  want,  and  give  it  to  them.  Not  because 
he'll  become  a  good  citizen  or  come  to  enjoy 
learning  for  the  rest  of  his  life  or  learn  how  to 
think  critically,  but  to  get  that  piece  of  paper 
and  trade  it  in  for  a  job. 

BOYER:  So  a  school  becomes  not  a  place  of  learning 
but  an  institution  issuing  certificates  of  upward 
mobility  to  those  who  conform  to  the  rules. 

DANNER:  You  educators  seem  to  be  in  a  rather  em- 
barrassing minority  position  here.  You  think  of 
schools  as  places  where  people  are  taught  how  to 
think  critically  and  how  to  become  vigilant  citi- 
zens, whereas  most  adults  and  students  appar- 
ently believe  the  schools  exist  to  keep  kids  out  ot 
trouble  for  a  few  years  and  help  them  get  jobs. 
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SIZER:  Well,  some  schools  produce  students  who  in 
fact  know  they're  there  to  learn.  Last  year  five 
students — two  seniors,  one  junior,  and  two 
ninth  graders  from  Dennis  Littky's  Thayer 
School — lectured  to  one  of  our  education 
classes  at  Brown.  These  were  tough  kids,  exam- 
ples of  the  wonderfully  complicated  kind  of  clas- 
sic kid  who  fights  the  system  relentlessly  and 
ultimately  walks  away  from  it — drops  out.  The 
Thayer  people  had  taken  time  with  these  young- 
sters and  had  somehow  managed  to  make  them 
see  a  clear  connection  between  their  wish  to  get 
ahead  and  the  larger  intellectual  and  civic  vir- 
tues of  education.  These  kids  spoke  about  school 
with  the  passion  of  converts  at  an  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meeting. 

LITTKY:  What  was  different  about  these  kids  was 
that  they  became  committed  to  learning.  They 
stayed  in  school  because  they  were  given  a  lot  of 
respect,  and  the  time  to  talk  about  what  they 
were  studying  and  why  they  were  studying  it.  It 
is  crucial  that  a  kid  understand  why  he's  learn- 
ing something,  almost  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  he  does  learn  it.  Sometimes  I  find  myself 
watching  a  student  who's  not  doing  anything.  I 
know  if  I  told  him,  "Hey,  go  on  and  do  this," 
he'd  do  it,  but  he'd  just  be  following  orders. 
Teachers  must  not  only  present  material  and 
help  students  understand  it;  they  also  must  be 
patient  enough  to  let  students  discover  for 
themselves. 

BOYER:  But  educators  themselves  have  become  less 
sure  of  what  is  worth  knowing.  Why  should  we 
expect  a  principal  at  a  Long  Island  high  school 
to  be  enlightened  and  clearheaded,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  second-grade  teacher,  when  the  facul- 
ties at  our  universities  endlessly  debate  what  is 
necessary  for  a  good  education?  There's  no  long- 
er a  single  accepted  core  of  knowledge. 

KARP:  We  can  go  on  and  on  about  the  complexity 
of  knowledge,  but  when  we  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  we  find  more  basic  problems  in  our 
schools;  one  example  is  the  systematic,  protract- 
ed failure  to  teach  reading — just  one  of  those 
minor  skills  without  which  you  can't  achieve 
anything  in  this  society.  A  student  who  can't 
read  will  be  so  far  behind  by  the  sixth  grade  that 
school  will  be  a  nightmare. 

What  about  the  teaching  of  history?  Jefferson 
thought  it  was  crucial  that  citizens  learn  history, 
so  that  they  might  "know  ambition  under  all  its 
shapes."  Travel  to  any  schoolroom  in  the  coun- 
try and  you  will  not  find  ambition,  let  alone  the 
disguises  of  ambition,  taught  this  way.  What 
you  will  find  is  something  called  "social  stud- 
ies," in  which  schoolchildren  learn  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  Panama  Canal  than  about  Abra- 


ham Lincoln,  a  great  deal  more  about  Betsy  Ross 
than  about  freedom  of  the  press.  And  how  about 
the  development  of  critical  thinking  in  the 
classroom?  Studies  appear  pointing  out  the  fail- 
ure of  schools  to  develop  critical  thinking  in  stu- 
dents. Instantly,  statewide  standardized  tests  are 
mandated,  multiple-choice  tests  guaranteed  to 
wipe  out  any  vestige  of  critical  thinking. 

SIZER:  The  degree  to  which  the  reform  movement 
ignores  the  current  concepts  about  learning  is 
astonishing.  It  is  doubly  ironic  that  these  educa- 
tional reforms,  supposedly  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  mind,  are  in  fact  profoundly 
anti-intellectual  and  anti-scholarly.  John  Good- 
lad's  seven-year  study  A  Place  Called  School  was 
published  at  the  same  time  as  many  of  these  re- 
ports, but  it's  as  if  his  work  doesn't  exist;  it's  as  if 
certain  common-sense  notions  about  how 
schools  are  organized — that  students,  for  exam- 
ple, can't  engage  their  minds  very  well  in  35- 
minute  snippets  of  time,  or  that  smaller  classes 
allow  for  more  individual  attention — play  no 
role  whatsoever  in  many  of  the  state  reforms.  I 
think  the  responsibility  for  this  serious  oversight 
rests  primarily  at  the  doors  of  our  universities. 

DOWN:  H.  Ross  Perot — a  man,  I  may  say,  of  less 
self-doubt  than  any  other  human  being  I've  ever 
met — declared  to  me  rather  heatedly  the  other 
day  that  all  teachers  colleges  ought  to  be 
torched.  Although  that  seems  rather  too  strong 
a  statement,  I  do  think  the  present  general  prac- 
tice of  requiring  aspiring  teachers  to  go  directly 
from  a  liberal  arts  college  to  a  teachers  college 
may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  a  system  in  which  teach- 
ers go  through  a  clinical  experience  in  a  school, 
as  doctors  do  in  a  hospital,  and  only  then  return 
to  a  teachers  college,  would  be  a  better  way  to 
equip  them  with  the  skills  they  need  to  teach. 

KRAKOWSKY:  Americans  teach  pretty  much  the 
same  way  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  our 
student  population  has  changed  radically.  Ev- 
erybody goes  to  high  school  today,  not  just  those 
who  feel  a  strong  motivation  to  go.  In  1940,  24 
percent  of  Americans  over  twenty-five  had  high 
school  diplomas;  in  1984,  more  than  73  percent 
did.  That's  a  huge  difference. 

Meanwhile,  the  culture  has  changed  enor- 
mously. We  talk  about  developments  in  peda- 
gogy: What  about  developments  in  sex?  The 
sexual  revolution  has  profoundly  altered  how 
young  people  think  and  behave,  their  expecta- 
tions about  school  and  about  becoming  adults. 
Walk  into  a  high  school  and  look  at  the  way  kids 
relate  to  one  another  in  the  halls;  kids  are  stand- 
ing outside  classrooms  grinding  their  hips  to- 
gether. What  goes  on  in  the  halls  must  affect 
what  goes  on  in  the  classroom. 
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BOYER:  Kids  are  less  willing  to  be  institutionalized, 
to  conform  to  certain  specified  behaviors,  unless 
they  are  given  what  they  consider  acceptable 
reasons  why.  Through  the  influence  of  televi- 
sion and  other  media,  students  have  become 
much  more  sophisticated,  if  not  wiser.  They  are 
more  skeptical  and  more  distracted,  less  rever- 
ential and  less  willing  to  take  direction.  The 
problem  is  not  only  what  to  teach  but  also  how 
to  engage  these  young  people. 

One  way  to  begin  is  to  recognize  the  central- 
ity  of  the  teacher,  to  give  more  recognition  and 
empowerment  to  the  people  who  have  to  do  the 
actual  work.  All  of  the  regulatory  mandates 
come  to  precisely  nothing  if  we  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  teachers  matter  most.  Many  high 
school  teachers  see  150  different  students  every 
day. 

DOWN:  Teachers  often  have  no  support  services  of 
any  kind — no  assistants,  secretarial  help,  or  pri- 
vate offices.  Because  they  are  the  victims  of 
everyone  else's  sense  of  priority,  they  are  con- 
stantly interrupted  during  their  classes.  Ameri- 
can schooling  has  become  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope 
of  activities — announcements  blasted  over  the 
public  address  system,  constant  messages  from 
the  administration,  and  of  course  the  chaotic 
change  in  classes  every  hour — in  which  the  psy- 
chology, not  to  say  sanity,  of  the  teacher  is  chal- 
lenged at  every  turn. 

KARP:  But  how  did  we  get  these  horrifyingly  bad 
conditions?  We  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  yet  we  have  very  large  classes.  Goodlad's 
study  shows  that  in  the  first  three  grades,  the 
average  class  size  is  27  students;  in  high  school, 
it's  35.  That's  a  national  disgrace.  We  also  have 
enormous  schools.  I  went  to  one,  and  I'll  never 
forget  what  it  was  like  to  be  one  of  5,000  stu- 
dents: gongs  ringing,  announcements  blaring, 
guards  at  either  end  of  a  mobbed  hallway.  It  was 
a  prison.  Citizens  should  not  have  to  spend  their 
youth  becoming  accustomed  to  prison  life. 

SIZER:  The  large  high  school  is  a  product  of  the  so- 
called  efficiency  movement,  the  pre- World  War  I 
fantasy  that,  following  Frederick  Taylor's  indus- 
trial principles,  saw  the  school  as  a  place  where 
certain  rivets  were  hammered  into  the  heads 
of  indistinguishable  units,  each  of  which  was 
called  a  child. 

SHANKER:  And  since  then,  many  dissertations  and 
studies  have  been  written  "proving"  that  small 
classes  make  no  academic  difference.  Publishing 
such  studies  used  to  be  one  way  to  get  ahead  in 
educational  administration.  Of  course,  common 
sense  says  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence: kids  will  learn  to  write  better,  to  organize 


their  thoughts  better,  and  to  think  more  criti- 
cally, if  they  get  more  personal  attention. 

KARP:  One  would  suppose  class  size  to  be  absolutely 
fundamental  in  making  teaching  more  bearable, 
in  transforming  custodialism  into  true  instruc- 
tion, in  helping  to  encourage  struggling  students 
to  think  for  themselves,  giving  them  a  chance  to 
talk  in  class,  to  answer  questions,  and  so  on.  Yet 
it  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  recent  reports. 

SHANKER:  It  is  a  basic  money  issue.  In  any  large 
American  city,  reducing  class  size  by  one  or  two 
students  means  spending  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. That's  why  school  boards  would  rather  pay 
for  reports  saying  that  class  size  is  irrelevant  than 
put  up  the  money  to  make  classes  smaller. 

And  where  are  the  extra  teachers  going  to 
come  from?  We  are  going  to  have  to  replace  1.1 
million  teachers  during  the  next  eight  years.  To 
begin  to  reduce  olass  size,  we  might  need  1.4  or 
1.5  million.  Hiring  1.5  million  new  teachers 
would  mean  that  55  percent  of  all  students 
graduating  from  college  in  the  top  half  of  their 
classes  would  have  to  become  teachers.  The 
teaching  profession  would  find  itself  competing 
directly  with  law  and  medicine  to  attract 
applicants. 

Raising  teachers'  pay  will  not  be  enough  to  at- 
tract these  people;  the  salaries  will  rise  anyway 
because  of  market  forces.  We  can  no  longer  take 
advantage  of  a  pool  of  female  graduates  and  mi- 
norities who  are  forced  into  teaching  because 
they  can't  get  jobs  elsewhere.  Even  reducing 
class  size  and  eliminating  some  of  teachers'  more 
onerous  burdens  is  not  enough.  Educated  people 
today  simply  do  not  want  to  work  in  the  kind  of 
factory  the  traditional  school  has  become,  espe- 
cially when  they're  treated  like  hired  hands. 

KARP:  Among  the  things  that  will  never  happen  as 
long  as  schools  are  considered  instruments  of 
economic  growth  is  that  the  teacher  will  attain 
some  kind  of  dignity.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  90 
percent  of  Americans  have  shitty  jobs,  and  if 
you  say  that  your  profession  is  teaching  people 
how  to  get  low-life,  terrible  jobs,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  public  will  ever  see  true  dignity  in  it. 

SHANKER:  Well,  90  percent  of  the  people  don't 
think  they  have  shitty  jobs,  which  is  why  I  have 
such  trouble  unionizing  them! 

KARP:  Perhaps  the  federal  government  should  com- 
mission a  report  with  an  appropriately  inflam- 
matory title;  they  could  call  it  A  Nation  at  Risk. 
The  subject  would  be  the  dehumanization  and 
regimentation  of  students,  the  cynicism  bred  in 
the  schools  by  the  mobs  pushing  down  the  halls, 
the  authoritarianism  built  into  those  commands 
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barked  over  public  address  systems.  Suppose  the 
real  A  Nation  at  Risk  had  pointed  to  the  desper- 
ate necessity  for  a  humane  education,  that  it 
had  emphasized  the  need  for  smaller  classes, 
smaller  schools,  fewer  interruptions,  more 
teachers.  Don't  you  think  all  the  complicated 
factors  you  described  that  now  prevent  reform 
might  be  swept  away? 

SIZER:  I  think  we  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to  reallo- 
cate priorities,  both  financial  and  human,  with- 
in   the   existing   school    system.    That    mearts 


simplifying  the  schools  in  order  to  get  that  per- 
sonalization, which  in  turn  means  engaging  in 
the  politics  of  subtraction — a  most  difficult  ex- 
ercise and  one  the  public  schools  have  not  often 
had  to  confront  in  this  century. 

Two  ways  to  begin  reducing  student-teacher 
ratios  within  existing  budgets  are:  first,  simplify- 
ing administration,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
administrators;  and,  second,  refocusing  the  cur- 
riculum around  a  core  of  essential  intellectual 
skills  and  areas  of  study,  and  restricting  pro- 
grams that  don't  directly  contribute  to  this  core. 


The  Rudiments  of  Teacher  Education 


"That's  your  little  mob  in  there,"  said 
Grimes;  "you  let  them  out  at  eleven." 

"But  what  am  I  to  teach  them?"  said  Paul  in 
sudden  panic. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  try  to  teach  them  anything, 
not  just  yet,  anyway.  Just  keep  them  quiet." 

"Now  that's  a  thing  I've  never  learned  to  do," 
sighed  Mr.  Prendergast. 

Paul  watched  him  amble  into  his  class  room 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause greeted  his  arrival.  Dumb  with  terror,  he 
went  into  his  own  class  room. 

Ten  boys  sat  before  him,  their  hands  folded, 
their  eyes  bright  with  expectation. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  one  nearest 
him. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Paul. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  next. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Paul. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  next. 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  said  Paul. 

At  this  the  boy  took  out  a  handkerchief  and 
began  to  cry  quietly. 

"Oh,  sir,"  came  a  chorus  of  reproach,  "you've 
hurt  his  feelings.  He's  very  sensitive;  it's  his 
Welsh  blood,  you  know:  it  makes  people  very 
emotional.  Say  'Good  morning'  to  him,  sir,  or 
he  won't  be  happy  all  day.  After  all,  it  is  a  good 
morning,  isn't  it,  sir?" 

"Silence!"  shouted  Paul  above  the  uproar, 
and  for  a  few  moments  things  were  quieter.  .  .  . 

"I  suppose  the  first  thing  I  ought  to  do  is  to  get 
your  names  clear.  What  is  your  name?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  first  boy. 

"Tangent,  sir." 

"And  yours?" 

"Tangent,  sir,"  said  the  next  boy.  Paul's  heart 
sank. 

"But  you  can't  both  be  called  Tangent." 

"No,  sir,  I'm  Tangent.  He's  just  trying  to  be 
funny." 


"I  like  that.  Me  trying  to  be  funny!  Please,  sir, 
I'm  Tangent,  sir;  really  I  am." 

"If  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Clutterbuck  from 
the  back  of  the  room,  "there  is  only  one  Tan- 
gent here,  and  that  is  me.  Any  one  else  can  jolly 
well  go  to  blazes." 

Paul  felt  desperate. 

"Well,  is  there  any  one  who  isn't  Tangent?" 

Four  or  five  voices  instantly  arose. 

"I'm  not,  sir;  I'm  not  Tangent.  I  wouldn't  be 
called  Tangent,  not  on  the  end  of  a  barge  pole." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  room  had  become  divid- 
ed into  two  parties:  those  who  were  Tangent 
and  those  who  were  not.  Blows  were  already  be- 
ing exchanged,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Grimes  came  in.  There  was  a  slight  hush. 

"I  thought  you  might  want  this,"  he  said, 
handing  Paul  a  walking  stick.  "And  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you'll  set  them  something  to  do." 

He  went  out;  and  Paul,  firmly  grasping  the 
walking  stick,  faced  his  form. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "I  don't  care  a  damn 
what  any  of  you  are  called,  but  if  there's  anoth- 
er word  from  any  one  I  shall  keep  you  all  in  this 
afternoon." 

"You  can't  keep  me  in,"  said  Clutterbuck; 
"I'm  going  for  a  walk  with  Captain  Grimes." 

"Then  I  shall  very  nearly  kill  you  with  this 
stick.  Meanwhile  you  will  all  write  an  essay  on 
'Self-indulgence.'  There  will  be  a  prize  of  half  a 
crown  for  the  longest  essay,  irrespective  of  any 
possible  merit." 

From  then  onward  all  was  silence  until  break. 
Paul,  still  holding  the  stick,  gazed  despondently 
out  of  the  window.  ...  By  the  time  the  bell 
rang  Clutterbuck  had  covered  sixteen  pages, 
and  was  awarded  the  half  crown. 


—from  Decline  and  Fall  (J 928), 
by  Evelyn  Waugh 
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MCKENZIE:  But  can  we  guarantee  that  smaller 
classes  would  give  us  higher  achievement — stu- 
dents who'd  be  able  to  think  and  articulate  more 
effectively?  In  Japan,  high  school  classes  have 
about  fifty  students,  yet  learning  goes  on  and 
there  is  little  disorder. 

BOYER:  The  Japanese  have  a  very  narrow,  "content- 
managed"  view  of  education.  Some  tasks  can  be 
accomplished  quite  well  in  large  classes;  intro- 
ducing certain  subjects,  for  example.  But  one 
might  argue  that  the  best  way  to  help  human  be- 
ings learn  to  use  their  minds  critically  is  not  to 
pack  fifty  children  into  a  room  and  talk  at  them 
without  letting  them  speak.  I  have  grandchil- 
dren in  Japanese  schools,  and  they  literally  go 
days  on  end  without  opening  their  mouths. 
They're  in  school  to  cover  the  material  and  then 
put  it  back  on  paper. 

To  produce  individuals  who  are  critical,  you 
need  to  encourage  involvement  and  irrever- 
ence. That  needn't  always  mean  more  teachers. 
After  ten  years  in  school,  students  should  be 
able  to  work  in  groups  without  the  teacher  al- 
ways hovering  over  them.  School  could  increas- 
ingly become  a  student-controlled  environment 
where  older  children,  for  example,  could  work 
with  younger  ones.  I  imagine  a  school  where  the 
teacher  plays  more  the  part  of  a  mentor. 

Of  course,  this  conflicts  directly  with  the 
school's  custodial  function,  which  demands  that 
the  teacher  and  student  be  together  in  the  class- 
room every  minute.  If  that's  the  mentality,  the 
number  of  teachers  has  to  be  increased  if  we  are 
going  to  reduce  class  size.  But  that  system  makes 
kids  dependent. 

MCKENZIE:  The  teacher  makes  students  dependent. 
It's  partly  the  way  we  teach,  the  way  we  orga- 
nize. We  want  dependency.  In  order  to  change 
it,  we'd  have  to  change  the  way  teachers  and 
principals — and  parents — think. 

LITTKY:  I  think  that  can  be  changed.  A  good  princi- 
pal can  make  a  school  an  exciting  place,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  principals.  What  too  of- 
ten happens  is  that  no  one  is  able  to  imagine 
other  options.  We  have  to  stop  worrying  about 
where  the  kids  are  every  minute  and  start  think- 
ing about  how  to  design  new  ways  of  learning, 
how  to  mix  things  up,  how  to  change  schedules 
around. 

SHANKER:  Imagine  that  we  had  no  schools,  that 
the  United  States  was  a  very  poor  country  that 
for  centuries  had  been  sending  its  kids  off  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  the  fields  at  the  age  of 
three.  All  of  a  sudden  we  discover  great  wealth 
and  are  about  to  design  a  school  system.  What  if 
somebody  said:  Let's  build  huge  buildings  and 


divide  them  into  classrooms  that  seat  thirty-five 
or  forty  children  apiece.  Let's  bring  those  kids  in 
at  8:30  in  the  morning  and  make  them  sit  in 
those  seats  until  3:00  in  the  afternoon,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  an  adult  will  stand  in  front  of  them 
and  talk.  Well,  someone  else  might  reasonably 
ask:  What  makes  you  think  these  kids  would  sit 
still  and  keep  quiet?  And  why  would  any  adult 
in  his  right  mind  want  to  be  locked  up  with 
them  under  such  conditions? 

We  have  this  pervasive  notion  that  even 
though  those  thirty-five  kids  are  sitting  in  that 
classroom,  bored,  dozing,  thinking  about  some- 
thing else,  this  is  nonetheless  the  way  in  which 
education  has  to  take  place. 

LITTKY:  We  can  overcome  that  notion.  At  Thayer 
teachers  and  administrators  spent  about  eight 
months  discussing  goals,  getting  down  on  paper 
what  seemed  important.  We  decided  that  we 
wanted  our  students  to  demonstrate  a  broader 
understanding  of  problem  solving,  speaking, 
writing,  and  economics;  as  for  specific  content, 
we  wanted  to  instill  an  appreciation  for  the  hu- 
manities, comparative  cultures,  and  geography. 
Then  we  asked  ourselves:  how  can  we  accom- 
plish these  goals? 

First,  students  were  asked  for  their  views  on 
rules,  evaluations,  and  their  own  educational 
needs.  The  idea  was  to  involve  students  from 
the  beginning  in  how  they  would  learn,  and  thus 
to  improve  the  general  climate  for  learning. 
Then  we  looked  at  the  goals  we  had  set  and  the 
resources  we  had,  and  tried  to  design  new  struc- 
tures to  maximize  learning. 

Two  tactics  we  found  to  be  effective  were 
team-teaching,  which  allowed  colleagues  to 
think,  plan,  and  work  together;  and  integrating 
subjects.  For  example,  a  foreign  language  teach- 
er and  an  English  teacher  have  been  working  to- 
gether to  teach  kids  about  the  centrality  of 
language.  A  social  studies  teacher  and  an  En- 
glish teacher  are  re-creating  a  town  that  once 
stood  in  the  area  by  beginning  an  archaeological 
dig  and  by  studying  local  town  records. 

Meanwhile,  we  increased  the  personal  atten- 
tion each  student  receives.  Every  Thayer  faculty 
member  acts  as  adviser  to  fifteen  students,  meet- 
ing with  each  once  a  month  to  discuss  his  or  her 
progress  in  school.  In  addition,  we've  just  begun 
a  "mentor  program"  whereby  seniors  act  as  ad- 
visers to  incoming  seventh  graders,  helping 
them  develop  an  involvement  with  learning. 
Older  kids  are  playing  an  increasing  role  in  edu- 
cating our  younger  kids. 

If  we  lack  the  resources  to  accomplish  a  par- 
ticular task  within  the  school,  we  look  outside, 
placing  students  as  apprentices  in  the  local 
bank,  hospital,  and  auto-body  shop.  They  don't 
just  learn  practical  skills.  We  also  give  their  su- 
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It  may  not  seem  as  though  72<t  will  go  very  far  these  days.  But  for  a 
small  child  like  this,  it  can  lead  her  out  of  desperate  poverty  and 
into  a  future  of  hope. 

And  right  now,  you  can  reach  out  and  make  that  future  happen 
...  by  sponsoring  one  child  overseas  through  Foster  Parents  Plan. 
For  only  72<t  a  day,  you  can  make  it  possible  for  your  Foster  Child 
and  family  to  have  adequate  food  and  clothing,  a  decent  place  to 
live,  needed  medical  care,  education  . . .  and  the  chance  for  a  better 
life.  Because  while  you're  helping,  the  child's  own  family  will  be 
working  with  Foster  Parents  Plan  to  develop  the  skills  and 
resources  they  need  to  help  themselves. 

\bu'll  be  amazed  at  the  difference  you  can  make.  And  you'll  see 
the  difference  for  yourself.  In  photographs.  Detailed  progress 
reports.  And  heartwarming  letters  from  your  Foster  Child.  \bu'll 
be  doing  so  much  for  that  child . . .  and  for  so  little. 

Won't  you  help  now?  Simply  mail  the  coupon  today  or  call 
toll-free.  It  could  be  the  biggest  break  a  child  ever  got. 

Founded  in  1937,  Foster  Parents  Plan  will  this  year  bring  its  unique, 
person-to-person  program  and  effective  services  to  over  236,000  Foster 
Children  and  their  families  in  more  than  20  countries.  We  are  non-profit, 
non-sectarian,  non-political,  and  respect  the  culture  and  religion  of  the 
families  we  assist.  A  detailed  annual  report  and  financial  statement  are 
available  on  request.  Your  sponsorship  is  100%  tax-deductible. 

To  start  helping  even  faster,  call  toll-free: 

"  I  1-800-556-7918 
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pervisors  our  list  of  goals.  We  ask  them,  for  ex- 
ample: "While  they're  working  here  at  the 
bank,  can  you  try  to  help  them  with  their  oral 
communication  skills?"  This  is  not  just  voca- 
tional training;  it's  another  place  to  teach  kids. 
Recently,  I've  been  meeting  with  parents, 
giving  them  our  list,  and  saying:  "OK,  you've 
got  to  help  us  help  your  kids  learn  these  skills.  If 
they  begin  to  learn  them  at  home,  great;  it 
makes  our  job  a  whole  lot  easier." 

BOYER:  I'm  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  having  students 
discover  that  as  they  become  more  educated, 
they  become  capable  of  transmitting  informa- 
tion, asking  good  questions,  helping  others  un- 
derstand ideas. 

KRAKOWSKY:  Aren't  these  the  kinds  of  innovations 
that  were  put  forward  during  the  1960s? 

SHANKER:  During  the  1960s,  the  assumption  was 
that  every  student  would  automatically  find  the 
right  educational  diet  without  any  strong  help  or 
advice.  Standards  were  "self-set."  But  at  Thayer 
the  teachers  worked  out  a  clear  set  of  goals. 

SIZER:  At  Thayer,  the  amount  of  time  served — "seat 
time,"  as  it's  called — is  delightfully  irrelevant  in 
awarding  a  diploma.  What  is  relevant  is  whether 
a  student  can  use  these  skills  in  imaginative 
ways.  That's  very  un-sixties. 

KRAKOWSKY:  But  look  at  the  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  recent  reform  movements.  First,  the 
amount  of  time  students  spend  doing  school- 
work  directly  affects  how  much  they  achieve. 
Second,  there's  a  certain  necessary  component 
of  arduousness  in  the  learning  process.  Third, 
people  tend  to  respond  to  short-term  needs  and 
discomforts  rather  than  to  long-term  advantages. 
To  convince  the  body  politic  that  encourag- 
ing greater  student  participation  and  human- 
izing the  school  system  would  be  more  effective, 
the  following  questions  must  be  confronted. 
How  do  you  get  kids  to  work  harder  when  they 
prefer  to  work  less  hard?  How  do  you  convince 
them  that  in  the  long  run  hard  work  in  school 
will  give  them  a  sense  of  well-being  when  in  the 
short  run  they'd  much  rather  hang  out  in  the  lo- 
cal mall  than  do  geometry  homework? 

SHANKER:  You  get  kids  to  work  harder  by  rewarding 
hard  work  and  failing  the  goof-offs,  and  by  get- 
ting them  involved  in  the  learning  process  in- 
stead of  lecturing  to  them  all  the  time. 

Many  regents  and  state  boards  may  feel  that 
the  1960s  proved  the  bankruptcy  of  academic 
pluralism.  But  the  pluralism  being  advanced  in 
this  discussion  is  quite  different;  no  one  says  that 
since  everyone  has  an  opinion  about  what's 


worth  doing,  we  should  let  students  do  what 
they  want.  We're  saying  that  in  order  to  achieve 
certain  difficult  goals,  judgment  has  to  be  exer- 
cised at  the  level  where  the  learning  is  actually 
done.  We  are  asking  only  for  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  professional  judgment,  like  that  found  in 
other  professions.  Fifteen  lawyers  might  analyze 
the  same  case  and  all  do  a  brilliant  job,  yet  do  it 
quite  differently.  In  a  field  that  depends  for  its 
results  on  the  uncertain  behavior  of  adults  and 
children,  room  must  be  made  for  the  exercise  of 
professional  judgment. 

MCKENZIE:  Empowerment — Ernie's  word  keeps 
coming  back  to  me.  We  must  empower  students 
within  the  school,  yes,  but  first  we  must  empow- 
er teachers.  So  often  folks  like  me  find  ourselves 
telling  principals  and  teachers  what  to  do  rather 
than  capitalizing  on  their  tremendous  intelli- 
gence and  talent.  My  struggle  is,  first,  to  per- 
suade principals*  to  work  with  teachers,  to  talk 
about  the  curriculum  and  discuss  broader  goals; 
and,  second,  to  encourage  teachers  to  interact 
with  students,  to  talk  about  what  is  supposed  to 
happen  in  that  classroom,  to  be  unafraid  to 
show  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  they're  teach- 
ing. We've  got  to  unleash  the  tremendous  ener- 
gy of  the  people  who  work  in  our  schools. 

SIZER:  That  involves  a  great  leap  of  faith.  There  has 
to  be  trust  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  principal.  And  there  also  has  to  be  trust  on 
the  part  of  the  local  school  board.  In  many 
cities,  alas,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  trust. 

SHANKER:  The  usual  pattern  is  that  school  boards 
become  uptight  about  any  little  innovation  and 
they  scream  at  the  superintendent;  the  superin- 
tendent wants  to  make  damn  sure  the  school 
board  doesn't  make  noise  at  the  next  meeting, 
so  the  rules  and  regulations  are  duly  passed  out. 
An  obvious  tension  exists  between  order  and 
innovation.  You  can  have  order  and  have  the 
closest  thing  to  death.  Every  time  a  principal  or 
teacher  tries  to  do  something  that  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent, he  or  she  is  taking  a  chance.  If  school 
boards  are  always  afraid  that  the  kids  are  going 
to  get  out  of  hand  or  the  teachers  are  going  to 
change  something  or  the  principal  is  going  to  try 
a  new  program,  we'll  never  get  changes. 

DOWN:  What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  school 
boards  in  a  world  where  people  who  serve  on 
them  do  so  for  their  own  "pragmatic"  purposes, 
certainly  not  usually  as  advocates  for  children? 

MCKENZIE:  Even  in  my  fifth  year  in  the  job,  I  be- 
lieve a  superintendent  must  educate  the  school 
board,  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  his  or  her  tenure. 
In  general,  if  you've  had  some  successes  you  can 
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afford  to  take  some  risks.  And  above  all  you 
must  he  sensitive  to  the  media,  because  they  of- 
ten write  policy  as  effectively  as  the  school 
board.  The  Washington  Post  is  sometimes  more 
effective  than  the  school  board. 

Most  of  all,  you  want  to  make  sure  you  always 
have  room  for  thoughtful  discussion  instead  of 
constantly  reacting;  you  want  to  hold  back  that 
tide  of  opinion  pushing  you  to  react  immediate- 
ly, and  to  act  when  you  understand  better  what 
the  effects  of  a  given  reform  will  be.  Remember, 
school  board  members  generally  are  scared; 
they're  under  heavy  criticism.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  are  delighted  to  see  state  legislatures  tak- 
ing steps  they  wouldn't  have  had  the  guts  to  take 
at  the  local  level. 

SIZER:  But  state  boards  of  education  and  legislatures 
are  even  going  so  far  as  to  specify  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  some  subjects.  One  of  the  darkest  sides 
of  this  regulatory  movement  is  the  states'  power 
to  choose  what  ideas  are  appropriate  for  our 
youngsters.  What  astonishes  me  is  the  silence  of 
the  academic  community  about  the  states'  easy 
assumption  of  power  over  ideas.  In  New  York 
State  the  regulations  apparently  now  require  one 
approved  sequence  of  mathematics  courses  and 
one  history  sequence.  Where  are  the  voices  for 
intellectual  pluralism  in  the  schools  when  we 
need  them  the  most? 

KARP:  Where  are  the  voices  of  academics?  List  five 
wise  comments  about  schooling  and  one  stupid 
comment,  and  it  is  the  stupid  one  that  will  in- 
variably be  picked  up  and  used  to  justify  "re- 
forms." John  Dewey  said  that  a  democratic 
education  should  teach  every  child  to  perceive 
the  essential  interdependence  of  an  industrial 
society.  So  where  was  the  first  supposedly 
"Deweyite"  school  system  established?  In  Gary, 
Indiana,  a  town  formed  a  year  earlier  by  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation.  One  of  the  early  social 
studies  projects  assigned  to  kids  in  this  huge 
smokestack  community  was  "The  City:  A 
Healthful  Place  in  Which  to  Live."  The  wise 
give  us  their  smorgasbords  of  suggestions;  the 
powerful  pick  and  choose. 

BOYER:  The  failure  of  academics  to  influence  these 
reforms  would  be  most  ironic  if  they  turned  out 
to  be  "successful";  that  is,  if  all  students  success- 
fully completed  the  new  requirements.  People 
will  take  comfort  in  another  unit  of  English — 
which  could  mean  anything  from  Shakespeare 
to  creative  conversation — and  kid  themselves 
that  the  schools  have  been  "fixed."  The  stu- 
dents will  have  remained  ignorant;  they  will  not 
be  more  responsible  citizens;  they  will  not  be 
more  creative;  and  therefore  their  own  lives  and 
their  nation's  future  will  be  blighted  because 


we've  chosen  the  wrong  response  to  the  right 
challenge. 

SIZER:  At  least  some  people  in  authority  at  the  state 
level  are  having  second  thoughts.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  debate  in  California  three 
years  ago  and  the  recently  issued  report  of  that 
state's  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Teach- 
ing Profession  is  instructive.  The  new  report  is 
sophisticated;  it  accepts  complexity;  it  takes 
into  account  some  of  what  we  know  about 
teaching  and  learning. 

SHANKER:  In  California  they're  talking  about  "edu- 
cation policy  trust  agreements,"  in  which  a  fac- 
ulty that  develops  a  program  designed  to  achieve 
the  same  goals  as  the  state  legislation  will  be  per- 
mitted to  ignore  some  regulations.  This  sort  of 
change  could  be  revolutionary. 

BOYER:  It  may  be  one  way  to  get  the  human  dimen- 
sion back  into  the  reform  movement,  which 
represents  the  essential  issue  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  Otherwise,  in  ten  years  we'll  find  our- 
selves looking  back  at  one  more  rather  intense 
but  abortive  effort  to  improve  a  system  that 
should  be  humane.  One  could  make  an  interest- 
ing comparison  with  the  corporate  renewal 
movement,  the  central  theme  of  which  is  that 
to  increase  productivity,  managers  must  discov- 
er the  people  who  do  the  work;  they  can't  man- 
date it  from  the  board  room.  Business  leaders  are 
discovering  that  if  they  don't  find  a  way  to  en- 
gage their  employees,  their  companies  won't  be 
competitive.  Is  it  too  muchto  expect  people  in 
education  to  accept  the  same  message? 

SHANKER:  We  should  realize  that  throughout  most 
of  its  history  the  United  States  was  populated  by 
uneducated  people  who  had  a  high  regard  for 
teachers  and  schools.  I  remember  growing  up  in 
a  working-class  neighborhood  in  New  York  City 
in  the  1930s.  No  one  had  gone  to  college;  one  or 
two  people  might  have  completed  high  school. 
During  the  summer  people  would  sit  in  front  of 
their  apartment  houses  and  parents  would  ask 
their  kids  to  write  a  letter  for  them  or  read  out 
loud  the  postcards  they  received.  The  schools 
were  very  highly  regarded  as  local  intellectual 
and  cultural  institutions. 

Many  of  the  problems  we've  discussed  to- 
day— low  regard  for  schools  and  teachers,  in 
particular — are  a  product  of  our  own  success. 
We've  simply  educated  everybody;  that  gap  be- 
tween the  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens 
and  teachers  is  gone.  Schools  must  mean  some- 
thing different  to  a  society  in  which  most  people 
are  educated.  We're  in  the  process  of  figuring 
out  what.  But  we  shouldn't  forget  that  there  are 
worse  positions  to  be  in.  ■ 
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WARMING  TO  THE 
COLD  AND  SNOW 

The  satisfactions  of  a  New  Hampshire  winter 

By  Donald  Hall 


I 


n  New  Hampshire  we  know  our- 
selves by  winter — in  snow,  in  cold,  in  darkness.  For  some  of  us  the  first  true 
snow  begins  it;  for  others  winter  begins  with  the  first  bruising  assault  of 
zero  weather;  there  is  yet  another  sort,  light-lovers,  for  whom  winter  be- 
gins with  dark's  onset  in  mid- August.  If  we  wake  as  we  ought  to  at  5:30, 
we  begin  waking  in  darkness;  and  dawn  turns  throaty  with  the  ululations 
of  photophiliacs,  noctophobics,  some  of  whom  are  fanatical  enough  to  be- 
gin lamentation  late  in  the  month  of  June — when  dawn  arrives  at  4:32 
A.M.  and  yesterday  it  arrived  at  4:31:30.  On  June  22  my  wife  exchanges 
postcards  of  commiseration  with  a  fellow  in  Michigan  who  is  another 
amorist  of  light.  Fortunately,  this  mountain  has  an  upside  as  well  as  a 
downside.  When  in  January  daylight  lasts  half  a  minute  longer  every  day, 
Jane's  faint  green  leaves  take  color  on,  she  leans  south  toward  Kearsarge 
and  the  low,  brief  but  lengthening  pale  winter  sun;  an  observer  can  spy 
the  faint  buds  that  will  burst  into  snowdrops  in  April,  daffodils  in  April, 
tulips  in  May  .  .  . 

Some  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  are  darkness- lovers.  We  do  not  dislike  the 
early  and  late  daylight  of  June,  whippoorwill's  graytime,  but  we  cherish  the 
gradually  increasing  dark  of  November,  which  we  wrap  around  ourselves  in 
the  prosperous  warmth  of  wood  stove,  oil,  electric  blanket,  storm  window, 
and  insulation.  We  are  partly  tuber,  partly  bear.  Inside  our  warmth  we  fold 
ourselves  in  the  dark  and  the  cold — around  us,  outside  us,  safely  away  from 
us;  we  tuck  ourselves  up  in  the  long  sleep  and  comfort  of  cold's  opposite, 
warming  ourselves  by  thought  of  the  cold;  lighting  ourselves  by  darkness's 
idea.  Or  we  are  Persephone  gone  underground  again,  cozy  in  the  amenities 
of  Hell.  Sheltered  between  stove  and  electric  light,  we  hollow  islands  of 
safety  within  the  cold  and  dark.  As  light  grows  less  each  day  our  fur  grows 
thicker.  By  December  22  we  are  cozy  as  a  cat  hunkered  under  a  Glenwood. 

Winter  starts  in  November,  whatever  the  calendar  says,  with  gray  of 
granite,  with  russet  and  brown  of  used  leaves.  In  November  stillness  our 
stone  walls  wait,  attentive,  and  gaunt  revenant  trunks  of  maple  and  oak 
settle  down  for  winter's  stasis  that  annually  mimics  and  presages  death  for 
each  of  us  and  for  the  planet.  November's  palette,  Braque's  analytic  cub- 
Donald  Hall  is  poet  laureate  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Happy  Man,  a  collection  of  his 
poetry,  will  be  published  by  Random  House  in  May.  A  longer  version  of  this  essay  appears 
in  Winter,  a  152  -page  illustrated  folio  distributed  by  the  University  Press  of  New  England 
for  the  Hood  Museum  of  Art  at  Dartmouth  College  and  published  to  coincide  with  the 
museum's  current  exhibition. 
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November  snow  is  a 

dreamy  restitution  of 

childhood  or  even 

infancy 


ism,  static  and  squared  with  fieldstones,  interrupts  itself  briefly  with  th 
bright-flapped  caps  of  deer  hunters  and  their  orange  jackets.  Always  it 
modified  by  the  black-green  fir,  enduring,  hinting  at  permanence.  Serioi 
snow  begins  one  November  afternoon.  Gradually,  Mt.  Kearsarge,  south  c 
us,  disappears  into  white  gauzy  cloud,  vanishing  mountain,  weather  sign  f( 
all  of  us  to  its  north.  For  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  the  people  of  th 
house  have  looked  south  at  dawn's  light  and  again  at  sunset  to  tell  the  corr 
ing  weather,  reliable  in  1802  when  the  first  builder  put  in  the  south  wir 
dows,  reliable  still.  When  Kearsarge  disappears,  the  storm  comes  closei 
Birds  gather  at  the  feeder,  squabbling,  gobbling  their  weight.  When  the 
are  full  they  look  for  shelter,  and  we  do  the  same,  or  at  least  we  bring  woo> 
from  the  shed  to  stack  beside  the  old  Glenwoods  and  the  new  j0tul. 

Every  year  the  first  snow  sets  us  dreaming.  By  March  it  will  only  bring  th 
grumps,  but  November  snow  is  revenance,  a  dreamy  restitution  of  chile 
hood  or  even  infancy.  Tighten  the  door  and  settle  a  cloth  snake  against  th 
breeze  from  the  door's  bottom;  make  sure  the  storms  are  firmly  shut;  adi 
logs  to  the  stove  and  widen  the  draft.  Sit  in  a  chair  looking  south  into  blui 
twilight  that  arrives  earlier  every  day — as  the  sky  flakes  and  densens,  as  th 
first  clear  flakes  float  past  the  porch's  wood  to  light  on  dirt  of  the  driveway 
and  on  brown  frozen  grass  or  dry  stalks  of  the  flower  border.  They  seen; 
tentative  and  awkward  at  first,  then  in  a  hastening  host  a  whole  brief  arm^i 
falls,  white  militia  paratrooping  out  of  the  close  sky  over  various  texture: 
making  them  one.  Snow  is  white  and  gray,  part  and  whole,  infinitely  var 
ious  yet  infinitely  repetitious,  soft  and  hard,  frozen  and  melting,  a  creaking 
underfoot  and  a  soundlessness  .  .  .  But  first  of  all  it  is  the  reversion  of  mam, 
into  one.  It  is  substance,  almost  the  idea  of  substance,  that  turns  grass 
driveway,  hayfield,  old  garden,  log  pile,  Saab,  watering  trough,  collapsec 
barn,  and  stone  wall  into  the  one  white. 

We  finish  early  in  November  the  task  of  preparing  the  house  for  snow — 
tacking  plastic  over  the  low  clapboards,  raking  leaves  against  the  founda- 
tions as  high  as  we  can  rake  them.  When  the  first  real  snow  arrives,  nc 
dusting  half  inch  but  a  solid  foot,  we  complete  the  insulation,  for  it  is  snow 
that  keeps  us  warm.  After  a  neighbor's  four-wheel-drive  pickup,  plow  bolt- 
ed in  front,  sweeps  clean  our  U-shaped  driveway,  and  after  we  dig  out  the 
mailbox  for  Bert's  rural  delivery,  it  is  time  to  heap  the  snow  over  leaves  and 
against  plastic,  around  the  house,  on  all  sides  of  the  house,  against  the 
granite  foundation  stones.  Arctic  winds  halt  before  this  white  guard.  When 
bright  noon  melts  inches  of  snow  away  from  the  house,  reflecting  heat  from 
the  snowy  clapboard,  it  leaves  cracks  of  cold  air  for  us  to  fill  when  new  snow 
falls  all  winter  long. 

But  November,  although  it  begins  winter,  is  only  winter's  approach, 
with  little  snow,  and  with  cold  that  announces  itself  only  to  increase.  The 
calendar's  winter  begins  at  the  solstice,  Advent's  event:  the  child's  birth 
who  rises  from  winter  to  die  and  rise  again  in  spring.  November  is  autumn's 
burial,  and  the  smoke  of  victims  sacrificed  is  thanks  for  harvest  and  magic 
as  we  go  into  ourselves  like  maples  for  winter's  bear-sleep.  We  make  transi- 
tion by  way  of  feast  and  anticipatory  snow,  toward  the  long,  white,  hard 
hundred  days  of  the  true  winter  of  our  annual  death.  We  wait  for  December 

^_^^  to  feel  the  cold,  I  mean  COLD,  like  thirty-five  degrees  below 

£  ^^  zero  Fahrenheit.  Seldom  does  it  stay  cold,  or  COLD,  for  long- 
■  ■       «  i  than  a  week,  but  we  are  ready  now  for  snow. 

^* <^ne  year  the  first  great  snow  came  Christmas  Eve  after  the  family 

had  struggled  to  bed.  When  we  lit  the  tree  in  the  morning,  the  day  was 
thick  and  dark  past  the  windows,  and  as  we  opened  our  presents  the  snow 
deepened  in  yard  and  hayfield  outside,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  all  day,  the 
great  plows  of  state  and  town  kept  Route  4  clear.  Snow  stopped  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  Forrest  rolled  in  to  plow  the  driveway  in  the  early 
blue  twilight,  Jane  heaped  slices  of  turkey  between  homemade  bread  to 
comfort  him  in  his  cab  as  he  drove  over  the  countryside  digging  people  out. 
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The  next  morning  was  cold,  thirty  below,  cold  enough  to  notice.  January 
■s  the  coldest  month,  in  fact,  although  many  would  argue  for  February. 
Jsually  our  cold  is  dry,  and  it  does  not  penetrate  so  much  as  damp  cold. 
December  of  1975,  our  first  full  winter  here,  I  tried  starting  the  Plymouth 
>ne  morning  with  normal  confidence  in  the  old  six  and  without  cold- 
veather  precautions;  I  flooded  it.  When  I  looked  at  the  thermometer  I  was 
istonished  to  find  it  minus  seventeen  degrees,  for  my  face  and  forehead  had 
iot  warned  me  that  it  was  cold.  I  had  lived  in  Michigan,  where  the  winters 
vere  damp,  and  Ann  Arbor's  occasional  zero  felt  harsher  than  New  Hamp- 
ihire's  common  twenty  below.  Later  that  winter  we  did  not  complain  of  the 
nildness.  In  January  of  1976  morning  after  morning  was  thirty  below;  one 
norning  on  the  porch  the  thermometer  read  thirty-eight  degrees  under — a 
emperature  we  did  not  equal  again  until  1984.  My  grandmother  had  just 
iied  at  ninety-seven,  and  she  had  spent  most  of  her  late  winters  going  south 
:o  Connecticut.  The  house  had  grown  unaccustomed  to  winter,  the  old 
leavy  wooden  storm  windows  broken,  no  central  heat,  and  no  insulation, 
ane  and  I  had  never  lived  without  central  heat.  Now  we  had  a  parlor  Glen- 
wood  stove  for  heating,  two  kerosene  burners  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  occa- 
sion an  electric  oven  with  the  door  left  open.  This  twelve-room  house,  in 
anuary  of  1976,  dwindled  to  a  one-room  house,  with  a  kitchen  sometimes 
labitable.  Working  at  the  dining  room  table,  twenty  feet  from  the  living 
room's  Glenwood,  I  felt  chilly.  At  the  time,  we  were  too  excited  or  trium- 
phant to  complain.  We  were  camping  out;  we  were  earning  our  stripes.  The 
next  summer  we  added  aluminum  combination  storms  and  screens  together 
with  some  insulation;  we  added  two  more  small  wood  stoves,  one  for  each 
study  so  that  we  could  each  work  despite  the  winter.  My  grandparents  sur- 
vived with  only  two  wood  stoves  because  they  bustled  around  all  day;  in  our 
work  we  sat  on  our  duffs  and  required  extra  stoves.  When  February  came  we 
earned  we  had  passed  our  initiation,  for  it  had  been  the  coldest  January 
since  New  Hampshire  started  keeping  records  more  than  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  In  all  my  grandmother's  ninety-seven  Januarys  she  had  not  known 
so  cold  a  month. 

My  grandfather  worked  all  day  without  any  heat  except  for  the  bodies  of 
lis  cows.  When  he  sat  at  morning  and  evening  between  two  great  steaming 
}lack-and-white  Holstein  hulks,  pulling  the  pale  thin  tonnage  of  blue  milk 
rom  their  cud-chewing  bodies,  he  was  warm.  I  can  remember  him,  on  my 
winter  visits  to  the  farm  as  a  boy,  scurrying  into  the  house  for  a  warm-up 
between  his  other  daily  chores,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  opening  the 
drafts  of  one  of  the  wood  stoves  and  looming  over  it  for  a  moment.  Early 
and  late,  he  moved  among  cold  sheds  and  unheated  barns.  In  the  cow  barn, 
le  fed  the  cattle  hay,  grain,  and  ensilage,  and  provided  his  horse  Riley  with 
oats  and  hay  and  water.  He  let  the  Holsteins  loose  to  wander  stiff-legged  to 
the  old  cement  watering  trough  next  to  the  milk  room,  from  which  he  first 
removed  a  layer  of  ice.  Their  pink  muzzles  dipped  one  by  one  into  the  near- 
reezing  water.  And  he  fed  the  sheep  in  sheep  barn  and  sheep  yard.  From 
the  sheep's  trough  he  dipped  out  water  for  the  hens,  who  lived  next  door  to 
the  sheep,  and  carried  feed  for  his  hens  from  the  grain  shed  beside  the  cow 
barn. 

He  would  start  these  chores  early,  most  days  of  deep  winter,  rising  at 
4:30,  perhaps  three  hours  before  the  sun,  to  do  half  the  daily  chores  of 
feeding  and  watering,  of  milking  and  readying  milk  for  the  trucker,  because 
the  special  daily  chores  of  winter  were  the  year's  hardest.  The  pains  of  mi- 
nus twenty  were  exacerbated  by  pains  of  hard  labor.  To  chop  wood  for  next 
year's  stove  the  farmer  stalked  with  his  axe  into  his  wood  lot  after  chores 
and  breakfast,  and  often  marched  far  enough  so  that  he  carried  with  him  his 
bread  and  butter,  meat  and  pie,  and  thermos  of  coffee  for  dinner.  Setting 
out  with  a  great  axe,  usually  working  alone,  the  farmer  chopped  the  tree 
down,  trimmed  branches,  cut  the  trunk  into  four-foot  sections,  and  stacked 
it.  Later  he  would  hitch  oxen  to  the  sledge  and  fetch  the  cordwood  down- 
hill for  cutting  in  the  barnyard  to  stove-length  pieces,  and  for  splitting. 
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Sometimes  the 

January  thaw  comes 

in  February, 

sometimes  it  never 

arrives  at  all 


Maybe  ten  cord  of  a  winter  for  the  house,  more  for  the  sugaring  in  March 
In  January  he  harvested  another  winter  crop — the  crop  that  people  fo 
get,  when  they  think  of  the  needs  of  an  old  farm — which  was  the  harvest  ( 
ice,  cut  in  great  oblongs  two  or  three  feet  thick  from  Eagle  Pond,  ox-slei 
ded  up  to  the  icehouse  in  back  of  the  cow  barn's  watering  trough,  packt 
against  warm  weather  six  months  hence.  Each  winter  the  farmer  waited  fc 
a  cold  stretch,  augering  through  the  pond  ice  to  check  its  thickness.  The 
he  cut  checkerboard  squares  with  his  ice  saws.  He  kept  himself  heavily  mil 
tened  not  only  against  cold  and  wind  rattling  over  the  open  desert  lake  bi 
also  against  the  inevitable  clasp  of  near-frozen  water.  A  crew  of  them— 
neighbors  cooperated  to  fetch  ice — sawed  and  grappled,  lifted  and  hauled 
hard  work  and  cold  work.  In  the  icehouse  they  stacked  layers  of  ice,  thick! 
insulated  with  sawdust,  to  last  from  the  earliest  warmth  of  April  througl 
hot  spells  of  June  and  the  long  summer  hay-days  of  July  and  August  througl 
autumn  with  its  Indian  summer  until  the  ice  froze  again.  In  the  hot  month 
my  grandfather  brought  one  chunk  a  day  downhill  from  the  icehouse,  grea 
square  balanced  with  ice  tongs  on  his  shoulder,  to  the  toolshed  behind  tru 
kitchen  where  my  grandmother  kept  her  icebox,  drip  drip.  Most  ice  went  tc| 
cool  the  milk,  hot  from  the  udders  of  Holsteins,  so  that  it  would  not  spoi  | 
overnight  in  the  hot  summer.  July  and  August,  I  was  amazed  every  time  wt 
dug  down  through  the  wet  sawdust  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  icehouse  to  fine 
cold  winter  again — packed  silvery  slab  of  Eagle  Pond  preserved  against 
summer,  just  as  we  hayed  to  preserve  for  the  winter  cattle  summer's  hay. 
On  the  hottest  days  when  we  returned  sweaty  from  haying,  my  grandfathei 
cracked  off  a  little  triangle  of  ice  for  me  to  suck  on.  Every  January  when  he 
dug  down  in  the  icehouse  to  bury  his  crop  of  new  ice,  he  found  old  ice 
underneath  it;  after  all,  you  never  wanted  to  find  yourself  all  out;  some 
years,  there  might  be  hot  days  even  in  November,  when  you  would  require 
a  touch  of  ice.  One  long  hot  autumn,  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
shed,  further  than  he  ever  remembered  digging,  a  small  cof- 

B  fin-shaped  remnant  from  times  past,  ice  that  might  have 

been  five  years  old,  he  told  me;  maybe  older  .  .  . 
y  tradition  the  hard  snow  and  heavy  cold  of  January  take  a  vaca- 
tion for  the  eldritch  out-of-time  phenomenon  of  January  thaw.  Sometimes 
the  January  thaw  comes  in  February,  sometimes  it  never  arrives  at  all,  and 
on  the  rarest  of  occasions  it  starts  early  and  lasts  all  winter  .  .  .  Mostly  the 
January  thaw  lives  up  to  its  name.  Some  strange  day,  after  a  week  when  we 
dress  in  the  black  of  twenty  below,  we  notice  that  we  do  not  back  up  to  the 
fire  as  we  change  our  clothing.  Extraordinary.  Or  at  midday  we  pick  up  the 
mail  in  our  shirt  sleeves,  balmy  at  forty-two  degrees.  (It  is  commonplace  to 
observe  that  a  temperature  which  felt  arctic  late  in  August  feels  tropical  in 
mid-January. )  Icicles  drip,  snow  slides  off  the  south  roof  in  midday  sun,  and 
mud  season  takes  over  the  driveway.  Snow  melts  deeply  away  from  clap- 
board and  plastic.  Or  the  January  thaw  comes  with  warm  rain.  ("If  this  was 
snow  we'd  have  twelve  feet.  .  .  .")  And  if  warm  rain  pours  for  three  January 
days,  as  I  have  known  it  to  do,  Ragged  Mountain's  melt  floods  our  drive- 
way, snow  vanishes  from  all  hayfields,  and  water  drowns  the  black  ice  of 
Eagle  Pond.  Our  small  universe  confuses  itself  with  false  spring.  Bears  wake 
perplexed  and  wander  looking  for  deer  corpses  or  compost  heaps,  thinking 
that  it's  time  to  get  on  with  it.  I  remember  fetching  the  newspaper  one 
morning  at  six  o'clock  (I  pick  up  the  Globe  outside  a  store  nearby  whic 
does  not  open  for  customers,  slugabeds,  until  eight  o'clock)  on  the  thir 
day  of  a  warm  rain.  Chugging  through  deep  mud  in  my  outboard  Nissan, 
pulled  up  at  the  wet  porch  to  see  a  huge  black  cat  rooting  about  in  peren 
nials  beside  the  walk,  a  black  pussycat  with  white  spots  .  .  .  Oh,  no  . 
Therefore  I  remained  in  the  front  seat,  quietly  reading  the  paper,  carefu 
not  to  make  a  startling  sound  or  otherwise  appear  rude — until  the  skun 
wandered  away. 

Until  we  replaced  rotten  sills  three  years  ago,  a  family  of  skunks  lived  1 
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bur  root  cellar  every  winter.  We  never  saw  them,  but  we  found  their  scat; 
Ive  found  the  holes  by  which  they  entered  and  exited;  we  confirmed  their 
presence  by  another  sense.  In  the  spring  they  sometimes  quarreled,  possibly 
bver  the  correct  time  and  place  for  love,  and  we  could  hear  them  snapping 
ut  each  other,  and,  alas,  we  discovered  that  skunks  used  on  each  other  their 
Special  skunk  equipment:  once  a  year  in  February  or  March  we  threw  our 
Windows  wide  open.  On  one  occasion,  Ann  Arbor  friends  visited  in 
March,  dear  friends  notable  for  the  immaculateness  of  their  house  in  a  cul- 
ture of  unspotted  houses.  When  we  brought  them  home  with  their  skis 
from  the  airport,  and  opened  the  door,  we  discovered  that  our  root  cellar 
family  had  suffered  a  domestic  disagreement;  therefore  we  opened  all  down- 
stairs windows,  although  it  was  of  course  fifteen  below.  As  we  prepared  to 
take  our  friends  upstairs  to  their  bedroom,  where  the  air  would  be  purer, 
we  opened  the  doorway  upstairs  to  discover  a  dead  rat  on 

Uthe  carpet,  courtesy  of  a  guardian  cat.  Welcome  to  the 
country, 
anuary  thaw  is  dazzling,  but  it  is  a  moment's  respite.  If  this  were  Janu- 
ary in  England  we  would  soon  expect  snow  drops;  here  we  know  enough  to 
expect  replacement  battalions  of  snow's  troopers  following  on  coldness  that 
freezes  the  melt,  covering  it  with  foot  upon  foot  of  furry  whiteness  and 
moon  coldness.  We  return  to  the  satisfactions  of  winter,  maybe  even  to  the 
deliverance  and  delirium  of  a  full  moon. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  full  moon  is  remarkable  all  year  long,  because  we 
suffer  relatively  little  from  garbage-air  and  even  less  from  background  light. 
The  great  cloudless  night  of  the  full  moon  is  werewolf  time,  glory  of  silver- 
!pale  hauntedness  whenever  it  happens — but  in  winter  it  is  most  beautiful.  I 
set  the  internal  alarm,  maybe  three  or  four  nights  in  a  row,  and  wander, 
self-made  ghost,  through  pale  rooms  in  the  pewter  light  while  the  moon 
magnifies  itself  in  bright  hayfields  and  reflects  upward,  a  sun  from  middle 
earth,  onto  shadowy  low  ceilings.  High  sailing  above,  higher  than  it  has  a 
right  to,  bigger,  the  February  full  moon,  huge  disc  of  cold,  rides  and  slides 
among  tatters  of  cloud.  My  breathing  speeds,  my  pulse  quickens;  for  half  an 
hour  I  wander,  pulled  like  a  tide  through  the  still  house  in  the  salty  half- 
light,  more  asleep  than  awake,  asleep  not  in  house  or  nightshirt  in  1985  but 
in  moon,  moon,  moon  .  .  .  What  old  animal  awakens  and  stretches  inside 
the  marrow  of  the  bones?  What  howls?  What  circles,  sniffing  for  prey? 

It's  no  winter  without  an  ice  storm.  When  Robert  Frost  gazed  at  bent- 
over  birch  trees  and  tried  to  think  that  boys  had  bent  them  playing,  he 
knew  better:  "Ice  storms  do  that."  They  do  that,  and  a  lot  more,  trimming 
disease  and  weakness  out  of  the  tree — the  old  tree's  friend,  as  pneumonia 
used  to  be  the  old  man's.  Some  of  us  provide  life-support  systems  for  our 
precious  shrubs,  boarding  them  over  against  the  ice;  for  the  ice  storm  takes 
the  young  or  unlucky  branch  or  birch  as  well  as  the  rotten  or  feeble.  One 
February  morning  we  look  out  our  windows  over  yards  and  fields  littered 
with  kindling,  small  twigs  and  great  branches.  We  look  out  at  a  world 
turned  into  one  diamond,  ten  thousand  carats  in  the  line  of  sight,  twice  as 
many  facets.  What  a  dazzle  of  spinning  refracted  light,  spider  webs  of  cold 
brilliance  attacking  our  eyeballs!  All  winter  we  wear  sunglasses  to  drive, 
more  than  we  do  in  summer,  and  never  so  much  as  after  an  ice  storm  with 
its  painful  glaze  reflecting  from  maple  and  birch,  granite  boulder  and  stone 
wall,  turning  electric  wires  into  bright  silver  filaments.  The  snow  itself 
takes  on  a  crust  of  ice,  like  the  finish  of  a  clay  pot,  that  carries  our  weight 
and  sends  us  swooping  and  sliding.  It  is  worth  your  life  to  go  for  the  mail. 
Until  sand  and  salt  redeem  the  highway,  Route  4  is  quiet;  we  cancel  the 
appointment  with  the  dentist,  stay  home,  and  marvel  at  the  altered  uni- 
verse, knowing  that  midday  sun  will  strip  ice  from  tree  and  roof  and  restore 
our  ordinary  white  winter  world. 

Another  inescapable  attribute  of  winter,  increasing  in  the  years  of 
postwar  affluence,  is  the  Ski  People,  cold  counterpart  of  the  summer  folks 
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who  have  filled  New  Hampshire's  Julys  and  Augusts  ever  since  the  railroac 
came  in  the  1840s.  Now  the  roads  north  from  Boston  are  as  dense  on  i 
February  Friday  as  they  are  on  a  July;  and  late  Sunday  afternoon  Interstate 
93  backs  up  from  the  tollbooth.  On  twenty  thousand  Toyotas  pairs  of  ski> 
ride  north  and  south  every  weekend.  At  Christmas  vacation  and  schoo 
holidays  every  hotel  room  fills  all  week  with  families  of  flatlanders.  The^ 
wait  in  line  at  the  tows,  resplendent  in  the  costumes  of  money,  booted  and 
coiffed  in  bright  petrochemical  armor.  They  ride,  they  swoop,  they  fall, 
they  drink  whiskey  .  .  .  and  the  bonesetter  takes  no  holiday,  on  a  New 
Hampshire  February  weekend,  and  the  renter  of  crutches  earns  time  and  a 
half.  Now  that  cross-country  rivals  downhill,  the  ski  people  grow  older  and 
more  various;  tourism,  which  rivals  the  yard  sale  as  a  major  North  Country 
industry,  brings  Massachusetts  and  New  York  money  for  the  thin  purses  of 
the  cold  land.  And  by  the  fashionable  areas — much  of  Vermont,  and  the 
Waterville  Valley  in  New  Hampshire's  White  Mountains — restaurants  and 
boutiques,  cute  shops  and  quiche  cafes  buzz  like  winter's  black  flies. 

The  snow  machine  breaks  trails  for  cross-country,  and  it  is  also  the  coun- 
tryman's ski  outfit.  Few  natives  ski,  though  some  have  always  done,  and  in 
our  attic  there  are  wide  heavy  wooden  skis  from  the  time  of  the  Great  War  | 
on  which  my  mother  and  her  sisters  traipsed  all  winter,  largely  doing  cross- 
country but  perfectly  willing  to  slide  down  a  hill.  Old-timers  remember  the 
horse  as  ski  tow,  pulling  adventurers  uphill. 

The  motorcycle  roar  of  snow  machines,  from  a  distance  indistinguish- 
able from  chain  saws,  interrupts  the  down-quiet  of  midweek  evenings,  as 
kids  roar  along  disused  railroad  tracks  and  over  the  surface  of  frozen  lakes. 
Mostly  kids.  The  older  folks,  men  mostly,  park  their  bob-houses  on  thick 
ice  of  winter  lakes,  saw  holes  in  the  ice,  light  a  fire,  warm  themselves  with  a 
pint  of  whiskey,  and  fish  for  the  wormless  perch  of  winter.  Like  deer  hunt- 
ing in  November,  of  course,  this  fishing  is  not  mere  sport;  it  fills  the  freezers 
of  ten  thousand  shacks,  trailers,  and  extended  farmhouses.  On  Eagle  Pond 
just  west  of  us  we  count  six  or  a  dozen  bob-houses  each  winter,  laboriously 
translated  by  pickup  and  pushed  or  slipped  across  the  ice  to  a  lucky  spot. 
Most  springs  it  seems  one  fisherman  waits  too  late.  How  many  little  houses, 
some  with  tin  stoves  flaking  away,  raise  a  freshwater  Davy  Jones's  condo- 
minium on  the  bottom  of  Eagle  Pond? 

After  the  labor  of  cordwood  and  ice  in  the  old  days,  in  March  as  the 
winter  ended,  followed  the  great  chore  of  maple  sugaring.  It  still  arrives, 
though  without  so  much  labor.  Usually  it  comes  in  March,  one  stretch,  but 
on  occasion  the  conditions  for  sap  turn  right  for  two  weeks  in  February,  go 
wrong  for  twenty  days,  then  right  again — a  split  season  of  sugaring.  Right 
conditions  are  warm  days  when  the  snow  melts  followed  by  cold  nights 
when  it  freezes.  Nowadays  people  suction  sap  from  the  sugarbush  with  miles 
of  plastic  tubing.  In  the  old  time  you  pounded  the  spigot  into  the  tree — 
several  of  them  in  a  good-sized  three-hundred-year-old  maple — and  hung  a 
bucket  from  each  for  the  sap  to  drip  into.  My  grandfather  trudged  from  tree 
to  tree  every  day,  wearing  a  wooden  yoke  across  his  shoulders;  long  pails 
hung  from  the  ends  of  it,  narrow  on  top  and  wide  on  bottom,  for  collecting 
sap  from  each  bucket.  He  emptied  these  yoke  pails  into  a  great  receptacle 
sledged  by  an  ox — oxen  were  especially  useful  in  the  winter,  slow  but  un- 
bothered  by  snow — and  when  he  filled  this  great  sledge  kettle  his  ox  pulled 
it  to  a  funnel  and  pipe  whence  the  sap  flowed  downhill  to  a  storage  tank 
behind  the  sap  house. 

Gathering  sap  was  a  third  of  the  work,  or  maybe  a  quarter.  There  was 
cordwood  to  cut,  and  to  burn  under  the  trays  boiling  the  sap  down.  Some- 
one had  to  tend  the  fire  day  and  night,  and  to  watch  and  test  the  sap  on  its 
delicate  journey  to  syrup.  In  1913  my  grandfather  corked  five  hundred  gal- 
lons at  a  dollar  a  gallon,  big  money  in  191  3,  with  the  help  of  his  father-in 
law  Ben  Keneston,  cousin  Freeman,  and  Ansel  the  hired  man.  When  w< 
remember  that  it  takes  about  forty  gallons  of  sap,  boiled  down,  to  make  on 
gallon  of  syrup,  we  begin  to  assess  the  labor  required. 
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But  the  sweetness  of  the  task  was  not  only  the  cash  crop.  With  honey 
jrom  the  beehive  next  to  the  barn  and  the  hollyhocks,  my  grandfather  and 
|;randmother  grew  and  produced  their  own  sweetening.  With  the  cash  from 
[yrup — sometimes  from  wool  and  baby  lambs — they  bought  land  and  paid 
,axes.  Often  their  tax  was  little  or  nothing,  for  in  the  old  days  many  farmers 
Said  their  taxes  by  doing  road  work — scraping  and  rolling  the  dirt  roads, 
filling  in  with  hardpan,  and  in  winter  rolling  down  the  snow 

Mon  the  road  to  make  it  fit  for  the  runners  of  sleighs,  taking 
on  a  mile  of  Wilmot's  Grafton  Turnpike, 
arch  was  always  the  month  for  blizzards.  Still  is.  It  is  the  time 
ivhen  we  all  tell  ourselves:  We've  had  enough  of  winter.  Old  folks  come  back 
From  Florida  and  Hilton  Head;  younger  ones,  fed  up,  head  off  for  a  week 
[vhere  the  weather  performs  like  May  or  June  in  New  Hampshire.  Every 
aiorning  the  Globe  measures  a  word  from  Florida:  baseball  ...  In  New 
Hampshire  tantalizing  melt  is  overwhelmed  with  four  feet  of  snow,  drifts  to 
■welve  feet .  .  .  We  comfort  each  other  when  we  use  the  form  of  complaint 
[or  our  boasting,  that,  even  if  we  lost  the  old  outhouse  yesterday,  or  the  '53 
3uick  that  the  chickens  use  for  summer  roosting,  what  comes  quick  in 
vlarch  goes  quick  in  March,  and  three  or  four  days  from  now  it'll  melt  to 
eveal  the  lost  Atlantis  of  the  family  barnyard.  Of  course  three  or  four  days 
ater,  we  find  another  four  feet. 

Of  course  it  snows  in  April,  every  year,  but  you  cannot  call  it  winter 
mymore.  Snow  sticks  around,  in  the  north  shade,  most  years  until  early  in 
vtay,  but  it  is  ragged  and  dirty  stuff,  and  we  overlook  it  as  we  gaze  in  hope- 
ul  amazement  at  this  year's  crop  of  daffodils.  Every  year  the  earlier  daffodils 
ill  with  snow,  bright  yellow  spilling  out  white  crystals,  outraged  optimism 
jvercome  by  fact.  And  the  worst  storm  I  have  driven  through,  after  ten 
^ew  Hampshire  winters,  occurred  a  few  years  back  on  the  ninth  day  of 
[May. 

But  annual  aberration  aside,  March  is  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  transi- 
rion  to  spring  is  April's  melt.  One  year  not  long  ago  we  had  an  open  winter, 
with  very  little  snow,  no  snow  we  all  said;  we  exaggerated  a  little,  for  we 
lad  an  inch  here  and  an  inch  there.  The  winter  was  not  only  dry  but  mild, 
which  was  a  good  thing,  for  an  open  winter  with  cold  weather  destroys 
flowers  and  bushes  and  even  trees,  since  snow  is  our  great  insulator.  As  it 
Was,  in  our  open  winter  we  suffered  one  cold  patch — twenty  below  for  a 
week — and  in  the  spring  that  followed,  and  in  the  summer,  we  discovered 
winter  kill:  a  few  rosebushes  and  old  lilacs,  plants  and  bulbs  that  had  sur- 
vived for  decades,  didn't  make  it  that  year.  When  spring  came  without  a 
melt,  when  mild  days  softened  with  buttery  air  and  the  protected  daffodils 
rose  blowing  yellow  trumpets,  we  felt  uneasy;  all  of  us  knew:  lacking  the 
pains  of  winter,  we  did  not  deserve  the  rapture  and  the  respite  of  spring. 

Our  annual  melt  is  the  wild,  messy,  glorious  loosening  of  everything 
ight.  It  is  gravity's  ecstasy  as  water  seeks  its  own  level  on  every  level,  and 
:he  noise  of  water  running  fills  day  and  night.  Down  Ragged  Mountain  the 
streams  rush,  cutting  through  ice  and  snow,  peeling  away  winter's  cold  lay- 
ers. Rush,  trickle,  rush.  Busy  water  moves  all  day  and  all  night,  never  tired, 
cutting  away  the  corrupt  detritus  of  winter.  Fingers  of  bare  earth  extend 
down  hillsides.  South  sides  of  trees  extend  bare  patches,  further  every  day. 
Root-patterned  rivulets  melting  gather  downhill  to  form  brief  streams.  Dirt 
roads  slog,  driveways  turn  swamps,  cars  smithereen  transmissions.  Rural 
[delivery,  which  survives  ten  thousand  blizzards,  sticks  in  the  mud  of  April. 

Then  it  dries.  Last  snow  melts.  Trees  bud  green.  Soft  air  turns.  Who  can 
believe  in  winter  now? 

All  of  us.  We  know  that  winter  has  only  retreated,  waiting.  When  the 

bear  comes  out  of  its  winter  sleep,  winter  itself  goes  into  hibernation,  sleep- 

!  ing  off  the  balmy  months  of  peeper-sing  until  the  red  leaf  wakes  it  again  and 

the  white  season  returns  with  the  New  Hampshire  by  which  we  know 

•ourselves.  ■ 


Our  annual  melt  is 
the  wild,  messy, 
glorious  loosening  of 
everything  tight. 


.Painting  by  Lawren  Harris,  Canadian,  1885-1970.  Above  Lake  Superior,  ca.  1922.  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario, 
Gift  from  the  Reuben  and  Kate  Leonard  Memorial  Fund,  1929 
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TANKED 

Test>Driving  the  Army's  Ml 
Efy  Fred  Reed 


T 


-O  an  observer  on  one 
of  Fort  Hood's  flattened  prominences,  the 
Abrams  Ml  tank  might  seem  a  dark  mote  below 
a  high  plume  of  dust,  a  glint  of  periscopes,  a 
small  furor  lost  in  the  vastness  and  pastels  of 
central  Texas.  Not  even  the  grandest  of  tanks 
can  intimidate  a  landscape.  By  day  and  night 
the  armor  rumbles  across  this  land,  seen  only  by 
tankers.  Armor  is  a  private  trade. 

From  low  in  the  turret  in  the  gunner's  seat, 
the  tank  (depending  on  what  it  is  doing  at  the 
moment)  is  a  terrific  clatter  of  tracks,  a  howl  of 
big  turbine,  a  shriek  of  hydraulics,  or  a  welter  of 
strange  oscillating  noises  of  no  obvious  origin. 
Everything  vibrates.  Talking  is  absolutely  im- 
possible except  on  the  intercom,  where  it  is  rela- 
tively impossible.  There  were,  in  the  tank  with 
me,  the  tank  commander,  a  driver,  and  a  load- 
er. But  in  a  tank,  one  is  very  alone. 

The  effect  was  almost  nautical.  Stuffy  air, 
smelling  of  paint  and  oil,  and  heavy  machinery 
filled  every  available  space.  There  were  turret 
controls,  the  primary  sight,  an  auxiliary  sight, 
switches,  hydraulic  lines,  cables,  the  machine 
gun,  and  most  notably  the  breech  of  the  main 
gun  inches  to  my  left.  Intermittently,  we 
lurched  sharply  sideways.  A  tank  steers  by  the 
simple-minded  process  of  slowing  down  one  of 
its  two  tracks — with  the  subtle  result  one  would 
expect.  There  is  a  certain  directness  about  a 
tank,  a  lack  of  understatement.  One  knows  in- 
tuitively that  Proust  would  not  have  wanted 
one. 

In  the  strange  isolation  born  of  dimness  and 

Fred  Reed  writes  frequently  on  military  matters. 


cacophony,  I  braced  my  forehead  against  th<j 
browpad  and  peered  through  the  round  eye  o| 
the  gunner's  main  sight.  A  glowing  pink  retichj 
floated  slowly,  deliberately  across  the  land;  pahy 
green  Texas  drifted  by  in  the  eerie  clarity  a 
good  optics.  The  stabilization  system  held  thd 
turret  rock-steady  despite  the  bucking  of  th(  J 
tank.  I  laid  the  empty  gun  on  a  distant  steer—; 
Fort  Hood  is  situated  on  open  range — not  from] 
any  hostility  toward  cattle  but  because  some^ 
limbic  instinct  wants  to  aim  at  living  things.  Be- 
neath a  huge  sky  we  careened  on,  with  me,  twc< 
gyroscopes,  a  laser  rangefinder,  a  remarkably, 
precise  turret  drive,  a  fire-control  computer,  and; 
a  105-mm  high-velocity  gun  fixedly  watching  a. 
cow. 

The  public  attributes  a  great  many  qualities  tc 
tanks  that  they  do  not  have.  It  is  easy  to  think  oi  ( 
a  tank  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  torpedo  boat,  dash- 1 
ing  rapidly  and  invincibly  about  and  blowing 
things  up.  Unfortunately,  some  who  harbor  this 
notion  are  armor  officers,  who  tend  to  be  frus- ' 
trated  cavalry  officers  and  believe  a  tank  to  be  i 
an  intractable  but  noble  form  of  horse — which  j 
is  one  reason  why  in  war,  tanks  are  so  often  seen  ' 
in  flames. 

In  fact,  tanks  are  big,  hard,  solid,  fragile,  un^ 
reliable,  temperamental,  and  vulnerable.  When 
possible,  they  are  carried  to  a  battle  site  on  enor- 
mous trucks  called  tank  transporters  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  function  when  they  arrive.  They 
break  easily,  bog  down  at  the  slightest  provoca* 
tion,  and  cannot  go  very  far  without  something 
going  wrong.  They  fall  ink)  holes  and  can't  get 
out.  They  are  a  superlative  pain  in  the  neck.  1 

Tanks  ought  to  be  obsolete,  but  they  ;ire  not. 
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ivilians  said  tanks  were  obsolete  when  I  was  in 
mor  school  with  the  Marines  in  the  late 
>60s,  and  later  as  I  followed  them  through 
ree  Middle  Eastern  wars  as  a  correspondent  for 
irious  publications.  Yet  they  were  always 
ere,  always  dangerous,  and  always  decisive. 
s  a  military  writer,  I  watch  them  carefully  to- 
iy  and  see  no  change. 

The  voice  of  Sergeant  San  Miguel,  the  tank 
>mmander  in  the  turret  with  me,  roared  from 
e  headphones  of  my  CVC  helmet  (the  initials 
and  for  something  like  Combat  Vehicle  Crew- 
an).  The  army  could  never  bring  itself  to  call  a 
wadset  a  headset.  "You  gotta  TC  an  Ml  differ- 
kt  from  an  A3."  TC,  Tank  Commander,  is 
oth  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  an  M60A3  is  an 
der  tank  than  the  Ml.  "In  A3s  you  stay  high 
it  of  the  hatch,  but  in  Mis  you  keep  low.  You 
ptta  be  careful  about  your  face."  He  demon- 
rated,  lowering  his  seat  until  only  the  top  of 
is  head  cleared  the  steel  coaming  of  the  hatch, 
ifou  gotta  think  about  your  teeth,"  he  said. 
(fou  can  smash  them." 

Tanks  are  dangerous  to  their  crews,  and  much 
fort  goes  into  avoiding  injuries.  They  are  also 
-utally  uncomfortable.  After  a  few  hours  in  the 
atches,  you  ache — unless  you  are  nineteen  and 
>o  dumb  to  know  when  you  are  uncomfortable. 
)rt  Hood  is  uneven,  pitted,  ravined  country, 
anks,  except  for  the  Ml,  which  has  a  limou- 
ne's  suspension,  do  not  race  across  rough  coun- 
y.  They  pick  and  baby  their  way,  like  an 
itomobile  on  a  badly  rutted  road.  The  driver 
ows  as  he  reaches  a  declivity,  and  the  tank — 
hooops! — pitches  downward,  checks  sharply  at 
le  bottom,  accelerates,  rocks  back  to  the  hori- 
mtal.  Each  step  throws  you  against  the  hatch 
Darning  unless  you  brace  against  it.  At  high 
)eed,  you  have  to  resist  with  muscular  tension, 
end  your  knees,  sit  back  hard,  press  your  arms 
gainst  the  side.  The  world  rocks  u-p-p-p-p,  tips 
aarply  over,  down,  thump,  roar  of  engine, 
ump  of  upslope,  surge,  hour  after  hour. 
The  Ml  is  a  feline  tank,  quick,  agile,  with  a 
nooth,  honeyed  ride — for  a  tank.  This  means 
lat  the  crews  hot-rod  Mis  over  rough  ground — 
ing,  after  all,  American  kids — so  you  still  get 
arown  around.  The  beast  will  easily  fly  entirely 
iff  the  ground  over  hummocks,  landing  with  a 
Inuous  ripple  of  tracks.  Somewhere  the  army  is 
aid  to  have  a  photograph  of  an  Ml  firing  in 
lidair. 

■  We  pulled  into  the  firing  range.  The  range  - 
ontrol  people  were  on  a  low  hill  behind  us, 
tanking  from  an  armored  personnel  carrier  fit- 
id  with  radios.  A  dozen  dirty  Mis  clattered 
bout,  squeak-squeaking,  rattling,  turbines 
owling  like  mournful  lost  vacuum  cleaners, 
anks  are  exciting  for  about  an  hour,  after 
'hich  they  are  obtuse  tractors  that  need  fixing. 


They  are  also  incredibly  ugly  and  throw  up  a  lot 
of  dust.  For  the  next  several  hours  we  did  endless 
minor  maintenance.  The  Ml  seems  to  need  a 
lot  of  it.  Like  yachts,  tanks  never  work  perfectly 
all  at  once. 

"She's  a  sweet  tank,"  a  driver  told  me,  "but, 
you  know,  just  like  a  woman."  Fickle,  demand- 
ing, fussy. 

The  sun  was  hot.  A  constant  wind  from  the 
hills  desiccated  without  cooling.  I  leaned 
against  the  turret  and  waited.  From  somewhere 
down  the  line  came  the  sharp  crack  of  firing 
tanks,  the  putt-putt  of  their  machine  guns.  I 
wasn't  sure  what  we  were  waiting  for.  In  the 
army,  waiting  is  intransitive,  without  an  object. 

I  watched  the  crews,  aware  of  the  yawning 
gap  of  twenty  years.  These  days  they  are  smart, 
competent,  and  cheerful,  which  is  astonishing 
to  one  who  remembers  the  dregs  of  the  late 
1970s.  And  they  can  use  their  tanks.  Yet  there  is 
a  terrible  innocence  about  them.  It  is  a  curious 
paradox  that  reporters  go  to  more  wars  than  sol- 
diers do.  I  wondered  whether  the  junior  officers, 
who  are  conscientious,  or  their  men  really  un- 
derstand the  business  they  are  in.  They  have 
never  looked  inside  a  gutted  tank.  They  were 
children  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

From  The  Sharp  End,  an  excellent  book  about 
soldiers  in  World  War  II: 

A  tank  that  is  mortally  hit  belches  forth  long 
searing  tongues  of  orange  flame  from  every  hatch. 
As  ammunition  explodes  in  the  interior,  the  hull  is 
racked  by  violent  convulsions  and  sparks  erupt 
from  the  spout  of  the  barrel  like  the  fireballs  of  a 
Roman  candle.  Silver  rivulets  of  molten  alumin- 
ium pour  from  the  engine  like  tears .  . .  When  the 
inferno  subsides,  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  in  the 
power  train  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  rubber  on 
the  tracks  and  bogey  wheels  continue  to  burn, 
spewing  dense  clouds  of  black  smoke  over  the  fu- 
neral pyre. 

Not  the  stuff  of  recruiting  posters.  These  men 
do  not  know  of  it,  not  really.  Armies  don't  read. 
Even  the  officers  have  never  seen  the  horror  of  a 
burning  tank.  Fire  is  the  hideous,  unspeakable 
nightmare  of  armor.  So  many  things  burn  in  a 
tank:  ammunition,  fuel,  hydraulic  fluid  vapor- 
ized by  1,500  pounds  of  pressure.  The  crews 
don't  always  get  out.  Hatches  jam,  the  wounded 
can't  move,  sheer  panic  and  agony  prevent 
escape. 

The  Ml  uses  fire-retardant  hydraulic  fluid  and 
a  Halon  gas  fire  extinguisher,  which  are  said  to 
greatly  reduce  the  likelihood  of  fire. 
One  hopes  they  work. 


Tanks  are 
exciting  for 
about  an  hour, 
after  which  they 
are  obtuse 
tractors  that 
need  fixing 


T, 


he  gun  is  the  soul  oi  a  tank.  The  M 1  is  com- 
puterized, electronic,  and  designed  for  accuracy 
at  long  ranges  and  for  firing  on  the  move.  The 
wisdom  of  this  design  can  be  argued  on  complex 
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Major  weapons 

always  seem  to 

be  as  much 

civilizational 

Rorschach  blots 

as  reasonable 

solutions  to 

problems 


grounds;  yet  the  Israelis,  presumed  to  know 
something  of  tanks,  have  remarkably  similar 
equipment  on  their  own  Merkava.  So  do  the 
Germans. 

Firing  is  quite  easy,  although  there  are  plenty 
of  buttons.  Before  battle  the  gunner  should  en- 
ter into  the  keyboard  on  the  turret  wall  to  his 
right  the  bore  wear,  the  barometric  pressure, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  ammu- 
nition— all  of  which  influence  the  strike  of  the 
round  at  long  range.  There  is  a  gadget  to  offset 
the  droop  of  the  gun  as  it  softens  slightly  in  the 
sun.  Sensors  automatically  account  for  cross- 
wind  and  for  the  cant  of  the  turret  in  case  the 
tank  is  parked  on  a  lump.  Some  of  this  works, 
some  doesn't.  At  normal  ranges,  it  doesn't 
matter. 

Next,  depending  on  what  he  is  firing  at  and 
whether  it  is  day  or  night,  the  gunner  sets  var- 
ious switches  mounted  in  boxes  of  industrial  ap- 
pearance and  labeled  in  abrupt,  technical,  Got- 
terddmmerung  language:  NORMAL  MODE  DRIFT. 
AMMUNITION  SELECT/SABOT/HEP/BH/HEAT. 
FIRE  CONTROL  MODE.  EMERGENCY/NORMAL/ 
MANUAL.  POLARITY  WHITE  HOT/BLACK  HOT. 
The  words  reek  of  Wagnerian  drama  and  insula- 
tion. I  found  myself  with  wild  visions  of  Beowulf 
standing  in  dented  armor,  high  in  the  cold  hills 
of  Denmark,  holding  a  calculator  from  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  figuring  azimuths. 

There  is  a  peculiar  appeal,  perhaps  original  to 
the  late  twentieth  century,  to  being  low  in  the 
cramped  bowels  of  a  tank,  secure  behind  the  ar- 
mor and  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  fierce, 
cryptic  controls.  Major  weapons  always  seem  to 
me  to  be  as  much  civilizational  Rorschach  blots 
as  reasonable  solutions  to  problems.  Beneath  a 
superficial  rationality,  all  of  them — tanks,  fight- 
er planes,  submarines — are  too  obviously  the 
toys  I  wanted  when  I  was  eleven.  They*call  pow- 
erfully to  the  male's  love  of  controllable  com- 
plexity, and  are  too  much  fun  for  coincidence. 
They  too  readily  offer  a  romantic  the  gray,  ad- 
renal satisfactions  of  doom.  And  soldiers,  God 
knows,  are  romantics.  Few  of  us  have  room  to 
psychoanalyze  others.  Still,  there  is  the  feeling 
that  if  tanks  were  in  decorator  decor,  pink  and 
baby  blue  with  satin  trim  and  leopard  skin,  and 
the  switches  said  BIG  BOOMY  GUN  and  LITTLE 
PUTT-PUTT  GUN,  war  might  stop. 

Anyway,  you  set  AMMUNITION  SELECT  to  SA- 
BOT. This  prepares  the  computer  to  fire  a  thing 
like  a  heavy  metal  arrow  at  terrific  velocity.  In 
the  sight,  the  ominous  circular  pink  reticle 
hangs  in  space.  A  pair  of  handgrips,  universally 
called  Cadillacs  by  the  troops,  raise  the  circle  or 
move  it  sideways.  Squeezing  the  grips  turns  on 
the  turret  stabilization  so  that  the  bucking  of  the 
tank  does  not  affect  the  gun. 

You  put  the-  reticle  on  the  target,  press  the  la- 
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ser  button  to  feed  the  range  to  the  comput' 
and  squeeze  the  trigger.  There  is  a  jolt,  as  ill 
giant  boot  had  kicked  the  tank.  Outside  t 
noise  is  terrific,  but  inside  it  isn't  loud.  The  c; 
tridge  case  ejects  onto  the  floor  with  a  clar 

Modern  tanks  can  hit  each  othei 

mile  away. 

farlier,  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  Fort  Hood, 
had  watched  as  Sergeant  San  Miguel  tried 
start  the  tank.  The  turbine  cranked  around  wi 
a  rising  howl  and  sighed  to  a  stop.  An  abort,  r; 
tried  again.  No  go.  She  wasn't  going  to  start 

He  called  another  tank  over  and  jump  start*  | 
ours  successfully.  Yep,  batteries.  Many  of  tl 
ailments  of  tanks  are  depressingly  similar  ij 
those  of  the  family  car.  We  pulled  the  armore 
cover  from  the  back  deck  and  discovered  th; 
two  batteries  had  been  rebuilt  badly.  There  w; 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  new  ones. 

I  chatted  briefly  with  a  couple  of  soldie 
about  Killeen,  the  town  just  outside  Fort  Hooc 
Tankers  see  an  awful  lot  of  Killeen,  and  an  awfi 
lot  of  Germany.  Killeen  is  the  usual  nasty  litt! 
strip  of  burger  joints,  beer  halls,  motorcycl 
stores,  and  loan  sharkeries — all  engaged  in  th 
patriotic  business  of  separating  a  GI  from  h 
paycheck.  Signs  blare  NEED  MONEY?  SEE  HONES 
JOHN,  THE  CASH  SPIGOT.  Denny's,  Roy  Roger; 
McDonald's,  Arby's — all  the  way  stations  a 
the  road  to  coronary  occlusion. 

I  was  told  that  Killeen  has  improved  in  receri 
years.  For  example,  the  prostitutes  have  bee 
chased  away  to  Austin.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  hea 
this,  being  sure  that  several  thousand  single  mei 
would  respond  with  gratitude.  "Ain't  but  abouJ 
one  hooker  left.  She's  so  ugly  I  wouldn't  take  ht| 
to  a  dogfight  if  I  thought  she'd  win." 


The  principles  of  tank  gunnery  find  perfec 
expression  in  the  age-old  military  prescriptio: 
"Do  unto  others,  but  do  it  first."  The  armor  ma1 
help,  but  no  one  depends  on  it.  The  tank  tha 
doesn't  fire  first  is  likely  to  have  a  finned  arrov| 
of  depleted  uranium,  moving  at  a  mile  a  second1 
come  through  the  turret  in  a  burst  of  metallurgii 
cally  complex  finality. 

When  a  tank  fights  in  what  the  military  en 
gagingly  calls  a  target-rich  environment,  the  rej 
suit  is  a  terrifying  controlled  ballet  as  the  load© 
slams  40-pound  rounds  into  the  breech,  whil 
the  gunner  desperately  floats  the  pink  circk 
onto  an  enemy  tank  that  is  trying  to  do  the  sani 
thing  to  him:  boom,  load,  load  goddammit.  .  .  • 

The  Soviets  have  experimented  with  an  auto- 
loader which  unfortunately  displayed  democrat- 
ic tendencies,  promiscuously  stuffing  crewmen 
into  the  gun  along  with  ammunition.  ("Once 
more  unto  the  breech,  dear  friends.  .  .  .")  Thil 
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s  said  to  have  been  corrected. 

Once,  while  in  the  jumbled  rock  country  of 
he  Golan  Heights  covering  the  aftermath  of  a 
var,  I  drove  along  a  winding  road  cut  into  a  hill. 
The  curves  were  so  sharp  that  it  was  impossible 
o  see  more  than  a  short  distance  around  the 
lill.  Suddenly,  a  Soviet-made  tank  loomed  into 
/iew;  there  was  a  neat  hole  at  the  base  of  its  tur- 
et.  Farther  around  the  turn  was  another  dead 
ank  and,  farther  still,  yet  another.  As  nearly  as 
could  tell,  Israeli  and  Syrian  tank  columns  had 
net  unexpectedly,  and  the  Israeli  lead  tank  had 
ired  first  and  loaded  fast.  The  Syrians  apparent- 

Iy  had  not  realized  that  they  were  in  a  fight. 
Earlier,  I  had  passed  a  small  plain,  green 
igainst  the  high  crags  and  rocky  hills.  A  Syrian 
:ank  army  seemed  to  stream  across  it,  almost 
)retty,  pennants  flying  from  aerials — the  tanks 
iad  been  dead  for  a  week.  Where  tanks  had 
caused  to  take  on  ammunition,  great  piles  of 
:ardboard  cannisters  and  splintered  crates  lay  in 


sodden  piles.  Nobody  thinks  of  war  in  terms  of 
trash.  There  is  lots  of  it. 

In  peace,  the  tanker's  life  is  the  curious  com- 
bination of  boredom  and  resignation  to  lunacy 
that  has  always  characterized  militaries.  The 
army  is  ridiculous  in  ways  beyond  civilian  com- 
prehension, and  tanks  are  ridiculous  even  by 
army  standards.  Attending  a  military  exercise  in 
Korea,  I  witnessed  the  guarding  of  a  bridge  by  a 
tank.  The  exercise  was  hopelessly  unrealistic,  as 
most  are,  being  intended  to  show  our  resolve  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Korea  if  need  be.  It  was  mid- 
afternoon.  Mountains  sloped  sharply  to  paddies 
frozen  to  steel,  and  a  frigid  wind  raced  up  the 
valley.  We  guarded  the  bridge  by  parking  beside 
it,  pointing  the  gun  in  the  presumed  direction  of 
the  imaginary  enemy,  and  pawing  through  C  ra- 
tions for  the  edible  parts. 

The  day  dragged  on.  For  a  while  we  stood  in 
the  hatches  and  watched  in  awe  as  some  Korean 
kids  played  in  freezing  water.  Next  we  made 
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No  matter  how 

silly  or  archaic 

tanks  may 

seem,  when 

one  comes  at 

you,  you  have 

a  problem 


wretched  C-ration  coffee  and  lay  on  the  ground 
with  our  heads  against  the  tracks  and  talked.  As 
a  pillow,  a  tank  is  flawed.  Then  we  watched 
some  soldiers  building  a  barbed-wire  enclosure 
to  fence  in  nonexistent  prisoners. 

From  the  driver's  compartment  came  a  lugu- 
brious wail  from  Hoover,  the  driver:  "Heater's 
broke." 

With  night  falling  in  a  Korean  winter,  that 
was  a  knell.  The  tank  commander  responded 
with  the  natural  leadership  of  a  good  NCO: 
"Hoover,  fix  that  goddamn  thing  or  you're  on 
guard  for  a  week!" 

Hoover  tried.  The  heater  began  to  emit  thick 
black  smoke  but  no  heat.  The  sun  sank  behind 
the  mountains,  and  the  temperature  began  to 
fall  in  earnest.  Smoke  poured  from  the  hatches 
of  our  58-ton  smudge  pot.  We  leaned  over- 
board, caught  in  a  coldly  burning  tank,  cough- 
ing like  consumptives,  Korean  kids 
staring  in  stark  wonderment.  .  .  . 
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rom  war  movies  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
fighting  in  a  tank  is  something  like  Luke 
Skywalker's  exhilarating  rush  into  the  entrails  of 
some  death  star.  This  sentiment  killed  many 
men  in  World  War  II  and  still  kills,  there  being 
a  profound  tendency  for  tankers  to  regard  them- 
selves as  diesel  cavalrymen  at  Balaklava.  Given 
the  capacities  of  antitank  weaponry,  tankers 
who  regard  themselves  as  cavalry  usually  meet 
the  same  fate  as  those  who  charged  with  the 
Light  Brigade. 

In  fact,  the  first  element  of  ground  combat, 
armored  or  not,  is  not  elan  but  exhaustion — 
grim,  aching  weariness  that  actually  hurts,  that 
saps  the  will  to  resist,  turns  fingers  to  rubber, 
makes  a  standing  man  blank  out  for  a  second 
and  catch  himself  falling.  Eyes  go  gritty,  armpits 
get  raw  from  stale  sweat,  and  the  mind  has  trou- 
ble with  simple  things. 

Then,  in  armor,  there  is  the  paranoia,  the 
weird  sensory  deprivation  that  swathes  a  tanker 
in  his  own  dim  world  of  nerves.  He  can  hear 
nothing  above  the  racket  of  the  tank,  except 
through  the  intercom.  An  infantryman  hears 
small-arms  fire,  shouts,  crackling  of  bushes,  his 
own  breathing.  A  tanker  hears  none  of  this, 
only  the  voices  of  the  other  crewmen  hissing 
and  roaring  metallically  from  the  headset  and 
the  voices  of  other  tanks  over  the  radio.  But 
even  these  have  an  odd  disembodied  quality. 
They  don't  come  from  anywhere  in  particular, 
for  example.  All  voices  seem  to  hang  six  inches 
behind  one's  skull. 

When  the  tank  is  buttoned  up,  with  the 
hatches  down  for  protection,  it  is  almost  blind. 
The  driver,  low  to  the  ground  (almost  lying 
down  in  the  hull  of  an  Ml),  can  see  nothing  at 
all  in  dense  vegetation.  The  gunner  has  only  the 


narrow  field  of  his  sight  to  connect  him  to  out 
ward  existence;  the  loader  sees  nothing.  Th| 
tank  commander  is  slightly  better  off,  but  nc 
much.  Behind  every  bush  there  may  be  an  ant 
tank  rocket  that  will  explode  through  the  sid 
armor  and  make  mush  of  all  within. 

And  so  tanks,  the  ones  that  survive,  anyway  i 
are  diffident,  timid  things.  Except  perhaps  o 
flat  desert,  they  advance  fearfully,  trailing  th 
infantry  that  has  to  screen  the  hedges,  kill  thi 
rocket  men,  root  out  mines.  Tanks  stay  unde 
cover  whenever  possible,  dislike  open  ground  i 
dash   from   shelter   to   shelter   like   frightenet 
fawns.  This  is  why  the  army  chose  the  turbint 
engine  for  the  Ml,  trading  fuel  economy  for  acj 
celeration.  A  bold  charge  of  massed  armor,  raeJ 
ing  across  open  terrain  with  streamers  flying 
leads  to  many  flaming  tanks. 

A  preferred  way  to  use  tanks  is  to  put  them  ir 
holes  with  just  the  turret  showing.  Another  is  tc 
stay  on  what  the  army  calls  the  reverse  slope  oij 
hills — meaning  the  other  side — climb  into  sight 
to  fire  quickly,  and  reverse  back  down.  It  is  al 
most  embarrassingly  ungallant. 

The  tank  remains  crucial  to  war,  yet  one, 
somehow  feels  that  it  shouldn't.  The  mood  of  a 
tank,  if  you  will,  is  not  suited  to  the  times.  The 
thing  belongs  in  an  age  of  blast  furnaces  and  raw 
national  force,    in  an  epoch  of  dreadnought' 
navies  when  guns  that  a  man  could  crawl  into: 
flung  projectiles  weighing  a  ton.  The  tank  is  a, 
characteristically  Soviet  weapon — crude,  bru- 
tal, but  effective.  One  imagines  tanks  crawling 
like  dark  beetles  from  roaring  factories  deep  be- , 
hind  the  Urals. 

Tanks  are  heavy  machinery  at  its  heaviest  and ' 
simplest  in  a  time  when  respectable  weapons 
abound  in  microcircuitry,  frequency-agile  radar, 
focal-plane  arrays,  and  near-sentient  electron- 
ics. Modern  tanks  have  many  of  these  gewgaws 
and  sometimes  use  them  well,  but  they  are  es- 
sentially an  encrustation  of  glitter.  Remove  the 
accretion  of  advanced  whatnots,  and  the  tank  is 
still  a  hard  object  with  a  large  gun.  No  matter 
how  silly  tanks  may  seem,  no  matter  how  archa- 
ic and  unreliable,  when  one  heaves  out  of  the 
smoke  and  comes  at  you,  you  have  a 
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problem. 


ne  must  never  think  that  because  tanks 
are  something  of  a  blunt  instrument,  no  thought 
goes  into  them.  A  tank  is  a  cosh,  but  a  highly 
engineered  cosh.  Open  a  book  on  tank  design  at 
random  and  you  are  likely  to  find  a  swarm  of  sec- 
ond-order partial  differential  equations.  Lethal 
details  are  fussed  over.  For  example,  engineer 
give  careful  attention  to  the  best  ratio  of  lengtl 
to  diameter  of  long-rod  penetrators — the  "ar 
rows"  fired  by  the  main  gun.  X-ray  flash  radio- 
graphs stop  the  penetration   in   mid-act  for 
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animation.  The  mechanics  of  plastic  defor- 
ation  are  considered  with  great  mathematical 
phistication.  The  engineers  are  quite  con- 
rned  about  maximizing  behind-armor  effects, 

BAE,  a  technical  term  that  encompasses 
irning  and  mutilation  of  the  crew.  Pressure 
insducers  measure  the  "overpressure"  as  the 
nk  is  hit  to  see  whether  the  lungs  of  the  enemy 
ill  be  ruptured,  a  desirable  effect  if  you  can  get 

The  probability  of  flash  burns  and  their  likely 
verity  is  studied.  This  paragraph  is  from  a  re- 
>rt  on  an  anti-armor  warhead  tested  at  Aber- 
en  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  but  could 
ive  come  from  the  labs  of  any  civilized  nation: 

The  pressure  transducer  was  the  Kistler  type  6121 
piezo-electric  gauge.  This  gauge,  having  a  frequen- 
cy response  of  6  kilohertz,  was  used  to  measure  air- 
shock  pressures  generated  in  the  compartment. 
The  incapacitating  effects  of  temperature  were  as- 
sessed using  the  burn  criteria  presented  in  figure  7. 

I  once  lay  across  from  a  pair  of  scorched  tank- 
s  at  the  Naval  Support  Activity  hospital  in 
anang.  I  couldn't  see  them  because  my  face 
as  bandaged,  but  we  talked.  They  had  been  hit 
ith  a  rocket,  they  said.  It  didn't  penetrate,  so 
ie  crew,  having  no  idea  where  it  came  from, 
?gan  to  fire  at  random,  this  being  the  embodi- 
ent  of  American  strategy.  Unfortunately,  a 
^draulics  line  had  burst,  and  the  fluid  had  ig- 
ted.  Two  tankers  got  out.  The  others  stayed 
ehind,  screaming  considerably.  This  is  some- 
mes  called  secondary  or  delayed  behind-armor 
fects. 

The  fear  a  tank  inspires  in  infantrymen  is 
ird  to  grasp.  A  tank  is  far  faster  than  a  man — 
ie  Ml  is  good  for  45  mph  on  good  ground — 
id  doesn't  get  tired.  The  infantryman  knows 
aat  it  will  run  over  him  to  save  ammunition, 
'nless  he  is  beside  it  and  has  exactly  the  right 
eapon,  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it.  He 
nows  this.  And  if  you  haven't  heard  a  big  gun 
re  close  up,  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  shatter- 
g  thing  it  is.  Seasoned  troops  who  know  a 
ink's  limitations  will  stand  up  to  one  in  reason- 
le  terrain.  Others  will  run  in  blind,  squalling 
lanic. 
Once,  late  at  night,  I  was  out  on  the  rolling 
unes  of  Camp  Pendleton  with  a  platoon  of  in- 
ntry.  The  night  was  foggy,  the  moon  a  glow 
trough  dripping  mist.  We  were  in  good  spirits, 
stening  to  the  soft  swish  of  waves.  Then  we 
eard  it:  squeak- squeak- squeak. 
Tanks.  They  weren't  supposed  to  be  any- 
here  near  infantry  at  night,  but  somebody  had 
ipped.  I  could  feel  unease  go  through  the  pla- 
pon.  The  squeaking  grew  in  volume  over  a  deep 
amble  of  diesels,  growling  and  dying,  growi- 
ng and  dying  as  the  crews  rocked  them  over 
ie  dunes.  We  couldn't  localize  it;  in  the  fog  the 


sound  seemed  to  come  from  everywhere. 

We  all  thought  the  same  thing:  My  God, 
they're  going  to  run  over  us.  They  wouldn't 
even  notice  until  they  found  the  meat  in  the 
tracks.  The  roaring  grew  and  grew,  and  with  it 
came  the  seeds  of  panic,  a  panic  that  didn't 
know  where  to  run.  The  fog  shuddered  with 
belching  exhaust  and — whumph! — they  rose 
over  the  dunes  and  stood  there, 
r»-%        idling,  growling,  waiting.  . . . 

.M.hree  A.M.,  Fort  Hood.  Down  the  hill  from 
me  the  tanks  were  firing  into  the  blackness.  Ar- 
mies don't  stop  at  night.  There  was  no  moon. 
The  wind  still  soughed  through  the  brush.  From 
other  ranges  around  us  came  distant  detona- 
tions, streaks  of  fire  across  the  sky,  the  brilliant 
white  light  of  magnesium  mortar  flares  dangling 
under  their  parachutes.  From  the  invisible  tanks 
low  on  the  slope  erupted  violent  yellow  blasts 
and  the  cherry  streak  of  main-gun  tracers  flash- 
ing across  the  unseen  land.  Behind  us  a  spotting 
tank  called  on  the  radio,  "Target.  .  .  target 
. . .  target  . . ."  The  troops  can  shoot  these  days. 

I  waited  for  a  lull  and  asked  whether  I  could 
look  at  the  thermal  sights  that  allow  firing  in  the 
dark.  People  and  tanks  are  hotter  than  other 
things.  The  thermals  pick  up  the  heat  and,  in 
principle,  allow  fighting  at  night.  They  are  also 
complex,  delicate,  and,  it  seems,  prone  to  break- 
down. A  lot  of  them  were  burning  out. 

We  made  sure  the  tanks  weren't  going  any- 
where for  a  moment  and  walked  down  the  hill 
with  a  flashlight.  The  night  was  pleasant,  the 
company  good;  whatever  one's  political  delu- 
sions, GIs  are  likable.  For  men  who  enjoy  being 
outside  and  are  not  driven  by  ego,  tanks  are  not 
a  bad  field  of  endeavor.  We  found  the  step  and 
hauled  ourselves  up  the  slab  side-armor  and  low- 
ered ourselves  through  the  hatches.  The  inside 
was  dim  with  battle  lights,  and  a  pile  of  hot  shell 
casings  lay  on  the  floor. 

The  sergeant  turned  on  the  refrigeration,  and 
we  waited  for  the  noisy  little  unit  to  cool  down 
the  thermal  sensors.  After  ten  minutes  I  crawled 
into  the  gunner's  seat  and  peered  through  the 
lens.  Nothing.  The  field  was  a  meaningless  jum- 
ble of  flicker  and  snow.  We  slued  the  sensor 
head,  and  suddenly  I  was  looking  at  clear,  white 
silhouettes  of  troops.  The  effect  was  strange: 
The  surrounding  land  didn't  exist  because  it 
wasn't  hot  enough,  so  targets  appeared  to  hang 
in  fuzzy  nothingness.  But  they  were  shootable. 

I  walked  back  up  the  hill  and  lay  on  the 
bleachers.  The  radio  blared  and  chattered.  A 
tank  had  slipped  sideways  into  a  hole  and 
thrown  a  track.  The  men  repaired  it.  The  flick- 
erings  behind  the  neighboring  hills  continued. 
The  red  streaks  flared  from  the  dark  tanks,  hour 
after  hour.  ■ 
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WHAT  GETS  1 

Disclosure  and  the  sec 


By  May  1 5 ,  each  member  of  Congress  is  required  by  law 
to  submit  an  annual  Financial  Disclosure  Statement  to 
the  clerk  of  his  or  her  chamber;  that  is,  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  "Principal"  assistants  to  the  lawmakers  must  do 
the  same.  What  is  to  be  disclosed  on  forms  like  this  one  is 
a  vast  array  of  detailed  information  about  income  and 
wealth  and  debt,  their  sources  and  scope.  The  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  was  voted  into  law  in  the  wake 
of  the  scandal  involving  alleged  political  payoffs  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  agents  of  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment. Those  who  pushed  for  the  new  law — its  strongest 
proponents  were  recently  elected,  post-Watergate  Demo- 
crats— wanted  to  direct  harsh  light  into  shadowy  places, 
wanted  to  give  citizens  a  truer  picture  of  those  who  repre- 
sented them,  wanted  ultimately  a  Congress  free  of  favor, 
dirty  dealings,  and  the  power  of  the  stuffed  envelope. 
The  disclosure  forms  have  provided  journalists  and  cam- 
paign teams  with  strange  and  sometimes  important  infor- 
mation. But  the  limits  and  laxity  of  both  the  law  itself 
and  the  Congress  that  enforces  it  have  assured  that  mem- 
bers need  be  little  more  open  or  honest  than  before. 


The  best  way  to  receive  honoraria  is  to  get  on  the  right 
congressional  committee — that  is,  one  that  writes  tax 
laws.  Those  in  a  position  to  grant  a  tax  break  can  expect 
steady  booking  on  the  lecture  circuit,  whatever  their  ora- 
tory skills;  after  all,  the  groups  signing  them  to  speak  care 
mostly  that  lawmakers  listen.  In  1984  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  received  $5.2  million  for  their  speech- 
es, writings,  and  appearances,  according  to  disclosure 
statements  filed  by  May  of  last  year.  One-fifth  of  this  to- 
tal, or  $1.08  million,  was  made  by  members  of  tax  com- 
mittees. Senator  Robert  Dole,  the  Kansas  Republican 
and  tax  whiz,  made  $115,929  in  honoraria  in  1984,  tops 
in  the  Senate.  Leading  the  House  was  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski,  the  Illinois 
Democrat;  he  made  $93,000  in  honoraria,  almost  double 
the  amount  ($49,899)  made  by  Representative  Jack 
Kemp,  the  New  York  Republican,  who  ranked  number 
two.  Members  of  the  House  (leadership  excluded)  are 
subject  to  an  outside  income  cap  of  $21,710;  whatever 
they  make  that  exceeds  the  cap  goes  to  charity,  and  to- 
ward a  tax  deduction. 
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IN  CONGRESS 

by  Gregory  A.  Fossedal 


Members  of  Congress  have,  in  this  little  box,  a  very  valu- 
able safety  hatch.  Those  who  find  themselves  fearing  in- 
vestigation by,  say,  the  House  Ethics  Committee  for,  say, 
failing  to  disclose  one  or  another  source  of  income  can 
quickly  and  quietly  file  a  new,  "amended"  statement.  In 
1 984,  for  example,  Representative  Stephen  Solarz 
(Dem.,  N.Y. )  amended  his  financial  reports  for  the  years 
1979  through  1983  to  disclose  a  previously  undisclosed 
blind  trust — one  that  pushed  the  value  of  his  family's 
trust  holdings  from  Category  E  ($100,001-$250,000)  to 
Category  F  (over  $250,000).  Representative  Berkley  Be- 
dell (Dem.,  Iowa)  has  updated  previous  forms  to  include 
as  much  as  $465,000  in  previously  undisclosed  bank  and 
real  estate  holdings,  and  more  than  $250,000  in  bonds. 
A  number  of  legislators  began  filing  amendments  late  in 
1984  after  the  controversy  over  Geraldine  Ferraro's  fail- 
ure to  disclose  her  husband's  income. 


Representative  Nick  Rahall  II  (Dem.,  W.  Va.)  needed 
207  "additional  sheets"  to  describe  his  business  transac- 
tions with  Shearson  Lehman/American  Express,  Smith 
Barney,  and  Wheat  First  Securities.  Then  there  was  Rep- 
resentative David  Bonior  (Dem.,  Mich.),  who  kept 
paperwork  to  the  minimum.  He  claimed  no  outside 
income,  no  honoraria,  no  gifts,  holdings,  or  liabilities, 
no  agreements,  no  transactions  of  any  kind. 


In  this  Age  of  Reaganism,  gifts  with  a  Western  touch 
have  proved  popular.  In  his  1984  disclosure  statement, 
Representative  Bob  Smith  (Rep.,  Ore.)  owned  up  to 
receiving  a  $700  belt  buckle  from  the  Order  of  the  An- 
telope. The  University  of  Texas  bestowed  upon  Rep- 
resentative J.J.  Pickle  (Dem.,  Tex.)  a  bronze  Statue  of  a 
cowboy  valued  at  $3,600.  And  for  cool  nights  on  the 
range,  Representative  Ron  Wyden  (Dem.,  Ore.)  now 
has  an  Indian  blanket  ($100),  courtesy  of  the  Urban  In- 
dian Council.  Yet  among  the  gifts  disclosed  there  are  still 
hints  of  eras  gone  by.  The  Eisenhower  era,  for  example. 
Representative  Richard  Schulze  (Rep.,  Pa.),  on  the  form 
he  filed  last  May,  was  careful  to  list  golf  equipment  pro- 
vided him  for  participating  in  the  Kemper  Open.  Very 
careful.  Included  under  gifts:  a  bag  tag  worth  $1.20. 
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Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  found  last  fall  that  Represen- 
tative Fernand  St  Germain  (Dem. ,  R.I.)  had  bought  five 
International  House  of  Pancakes  restaurants,  using  $1.3 
million  in  loans  from  Rhode  Island  lending  institutions, 
with  little  or  no  cash  down.  He  also  benefited  from  land 
deals  in  Florida  arranged  by  the  chair  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association.  St  Germain  happens  to  be  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee.  Neither  transaction  was 
fully  reported.  St  Germain's  failure  to  disclose  is  under 
investigation. 


This  "Yes,"  known  as  the  spousal  exemption  box,  has 
been  perhaps  the  leading  cause  of  trouble  for  lawmakers 
making  disclosures.  It  was  big  trouble,  most  notably,  for 
vice-presidential  candidate  Geraldine  Ferraro.  Ferraro, 
as  a  Democratic  congresswoman  from  Queens,  checked 
"Yes,"  claiming  that  the  income  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren was  entitled  to  be  exempt  from  disclosure.  Resulting 
controversy  over  the  appropriateness  of  the  exemption 
led  to  an  investigation  of  the  business  dealings  of  her  hus- 
band, John  Zaccaro  (later  convicted  of  falsifying  informa- 
tion in  two  different  real  estate  transactions).  Since 
Ferraro  was  a  part  owner  and  officer  of  many  of  her  hus- 
band's enterprises,  contributed  money  to  several  bank  ac- 
counts held  jointly  with  her  husband  and  children,  and 
filed  a  joint  income  tax  return  for  one  of  the  years 
checked  in  the  box,  her  use  of  the  exemption  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  prima  facie  violation  of  the  statute. 
The  House  Ethics  Committee  later  recommended  not  to 
reprimand  Ferraro,  hut  it  did  cite  her  for  a  "technical  vio- 
lation" of  the  law — after  the  November  1984  election. 
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Members  of  Congress  need  not  state  the  specific  dollar 
value  of  their  holdings;  there  are  six  broad  "categories  of 
value,"  and  a  legislator  need  only  state  which  of  them  a 
particular  piece  of  real  estate  or  investment  portfolio  fits 
into.  Broadest  of  all  categories  is  the  highest:  Category  F 
simply  requires  that  an  asset  be  listed  as  worth  "over 
$250,000."  This  has  over  the  years  made  for  some  mis- 
leading understatements.  Ted  Kennedy,  for  instance,  has 
most  of  his  money  held  in  a  trust,  and  thus  does  not  even 
appear  on  the  list  of  millionaires.  (At  least  fifty-three 
members  of  Congress  reported  assets  of  more  than  $  1  mil- 
ion  in  1984:  thirty-two  Republicans,  twenty-one  Demo- 
crats. )  And  Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  who  is  be- 
ieved  to  be  worth  about  $150  million,  claimed  assets  of 
$4.1  million  "and  above."  The  House  investigation  of 
Fred  Richmond  (Dem.,  N.Y.)  showed  just  how  much  the 
disclosure  statement  can  conceal.  In  1978  Richmond  re- 
ported his  holdings  in  Walco  National  Corporation  as 
"over  $250,000";  his  holdings  were  "over  $250,000"  by 
about  $16  million. 


Representative  George  Hansen  (Rep.,  Iowa)  checked 
the  "No"  box  for  spousal  exemption  and  got  into  trouble 
for  that.  He  was  sentenced  in  June  1984  to  no  more  than 
fifteen  months  in  prison  and  fined  $40,000  for  failing  to 
disclose  four  business  transactions,  three  involving  his 
wife.  In  July  1984  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  House. 


Members  and  their  top  aides  who  file  false  reports  "know- 
ingly and  willfully"  may  be  banished  from  Congress  and 
tossed  in  jail,  although  this  is  anything  but  likely.  Only 
in  Hansen's  case  has  a  charge  stemming  directly  from 
false  disclosure  led  to  a  jail  sentence.  And  the  House  Eth- 
ics Committee  did  not  even  take  up  the  Hansen  case  un- 
til forced  to  do  so  by  House  rules — Hansen  was 
reprimanded  after  his  felony  conviction  under  a  general 
false-statements  statute.  Since  1978,  inquiries  by  the 
House  Ethics  Committee  have  led  to  only  twelve  formal 
investigations.  Some  of  these  cases  involved  committee 
follow-ups  of  already  existing  civil  or  criminal  investiga- 
tions— the  Abscam  bribery  case,  for  instance.  It  might 
be  time  to  investigate  the  way  the  House  Ethics  Commit- 
tee goes  about  its  work,  or  doesn't.  Such  an  investigation 
might  soon  surface.  The  report  on  Ferraro's  disclosures 
was  leaked,  violating  the  Ethics  Committee's  secrecy 
rule.  And  it  has  been  reported  that  the  strategy  that  pro- 
duced the  report  was  discussed  by  Ethics  Committee 
members  in  a  meeting  with  Tip  O'Neill's  general  coun- 
sel. If  this  is  true,  it  would  be  another  violation. 
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BEWMIE  OF  THE  DOG! 

Thurber,  Rex,  and  the  making  of  a  hero 
Ety  Vicki  Hearne 


D 


orothy  Parker  once 
said  of  James  Thurber's  animals  that  "it  is  best 
to  say  but  little  .  . .  one  goes  all  weak  with  senti- 
ment." Dorothy  Parker  is  not  the  only  person  to 
have  said  something  foolish  about  Thurber,  but 
she  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  I  find  myself 
moved  to  write  about  the  idiotic  things  that 
have  been  said  about  Thurber  by  Parker  and 
other,  duller  critics  largely  because  I  keep  hav- 
ing the  feeling  that  the  world  is  going  to  hell  in 
a  handbasket — this  and  a  feeling  that  we  need  a 
hero,  a  champion  of  the  imagination.  Thurber 
was  capable  not  only  of  making  a  life  and  an  art 
out  of  the  American  heroic  tradition  but,  as- 
tonishingly, of  revising  that  tradition  to  include 
dogs. 

Thurber  claimed  that  nothing  of  any  signifi- 
cance happened  to  him  until  he  moved  to  Con- 
necticut and  began  raising  Scotties  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  In  the  opening  of  his  famous  piece 
"The  Admiral  on  the  Wheel,"  he  writes  of  the 
sort  of  thing  Scotties  are  capable  of: 

When  the  colored  maid  stepped  on  my  glasses  the 
other  morning,  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
broken  since  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison's  seventy- 
ninth  birthday.  I  remember  that  day  well,  because 
I  was  working  for  a  newspaper  then  and  I  had  been 
assigned  to  go  over  to  West  Orange  that  morning 
and  interview  Mr.  Edison.  I  got  up  early  and,  in 
reaching  for  my  glasses  under  the  bed  (where  I  al- 
ways put  them) ,  I  found  that  one  of  my  more  sober 
and  reflective  Scotch  terriers  was  quietly  chewing 
them.  Both  tortoiseshell  temples  (the  pieces  that 
go  over  your  ears)  had  been  eaten  and  Jeannie  was 
toying  with  the  lenses  in  a  sort  of  jaded  way. 

Chewing  up  glasses  is  a  formidable  task  for  a 
dog,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  but  the 
gamest  of  terriers  taking  it  on.  Lesser  dogs  go  for 
slippers  and  books;  Scotties,  pit  bulls,  and  the 
like  typically  despise  such  easy  game  and  go  for 
glasses,  can  openers,  the  metal  apparatus  in  your 
car  that  moves  the  seat  back  and  forth,  or  the 

Vicki  Hearne  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's. 


foundations  of  the  house.  And  Thurber's  Jear 
nie,  even  more  impressively,  was  accomplishin 
this  quietly  and  without  fanfare,  ".  .  .  toyin 
with  the  lenses  in  a  sort  of  jaded  way." 

One  must  remember  that  Thurber  had  onl 
one  eye,  the  other  having  been  destroyed  in 
boyhood  accident,  when  he  was  struck  by  an  at 
row  while  playing  cowboys  and  Indians — an 
remember,  too,  that  in  the  remaining  eye  hi 
had  only  partial  vision  without  his  glasses.  S 
when  he  calls  Jeannie  "one  of  my  more  sobc1 
and  reflective  Scotch  terriers,"  it  is  possible  t 
think  he  intends  the  word  reflective  in  some  sirr 
plemindedly  ironic  fashion — which  he  does  nc 
intend  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pla« 
Thurber  dogs  figure  as  emblems  of  power  ( 
thought,  both  human  and  canine. 

Dogs  and  reflectiveness  are  both  to  be  re 
spected  in  Thurber.  The  glasses  incident  appeal 
again,  in  "In  Defense  of  Dogs,  Even,  After 
Fashion,  Jeannie."  He  doesn't  blame  her  for  th 
act  but  says,  "Under  the  bed  is  no  place  for  glass 
es.  If  I  had  put  them  on  the  dresser,  Jeanni 
would  never  have  eaten  them,  mainly, 
course,  because  she  couldn't  reach  that  higl 
but  that  is  beside  the  point." 

It  is  beside  the  point  because  this  story  is 
parable  about  what  it  is  to  be  serious  about  lil 
and  art.  In  this  parable,  you  are  blind  becaus 
that  which  you  have  bred  and  authored  and  lov 
has  chewed  up  your  glasses — and  you  go  fort 
anyway,  and  you  go  forth  without  whinin 
about  it,  which  is  exactly  what  Thurber  seems  t 
have  done. 

Even  in  biographies  written  by  those  who  seer 
bent  on  playing  Find  the  Writer's  Blemishe: 
Thurber's  gallantry  comes  through.  But  biogn 
phers  do  say  astounding  things  like  this:  that  th 
loss  of  Thurber's  eye  in  that  archery  accident  a< 
counted  for  his  genius.  For  instance,  froi 
Charles  S.  Holmes's  biography:  "The  psyche 
logical  impact  of  the  injury  was  more  significar 
than  the  physical.  ...  In  compensation  he  cult 
vated  his  already  crowded  fantasy  life.  ...  Si  mu 
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ling  of  the   intense   competitiveness   which 

arked  his  character  throughout  his  life  obvi- 

jjsly  derived  from  this  childhood  injury.  . . ."  It 

■Hows  from  this  that  the  way  to  nurture  genius 

to   maim   young   children    interestingly.    If 

hurber's  eye  troubles  explain  anything,   it  is 

naybe)  his  habit  of  writing  short  pieces,  and 

,ie  difficulty  he  had  in  seeing. 

Actually,  astrology  gives  us  a  much  better  Ex- 

anation  of  Thurber  than   psychology  does. 

hurber  was  born  under  the  sign  of  Sagittarius, 

hich  rules,  among  other  things,  archery.  The 

acement  of  the  sun  is  what  governs  a  man's 

alth,  so  a  man  born  with  any  afflictions  related 

the  sun  in  Sagittarius  is  going  to  be  vulnerable 

health  problems  associated  with  arrows.  I  don't 

ave  an  ephemeris  handy  for  December  8,  1894, 

le  date  of  Thurber's  birth,  but  if  I  had  I  would 

irely  find  Uranus,  the  planet  of  misunderstood 

miuses,  in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  which 

lies  erotic  thought — since  his  brilliant  visions 

of  the  wars  and  comedies  of  the  sexes 

are  so  persistently  misunderstood. 


W, 


hich  brings  me  to  this:  Thurber  revised 
le  American  heroic  tradition  to  include  not 
nly  dogs  but  also  women.  For  this  (and  much 
se)  he  is  one  of  my  feminist  heroes. 

His  men  do  not  get  depressed  when  they  dis- 
Dver  that  women  are  not  necessarily  eternally 
venty-two,  suntanned,  sinewy,  and  obedient. 
They  are  too  busy  being  depressed  about  things 
ke  war  and  psychology  and  bad  writing.)  A 
feat  deal  of  Thurber's  art  is  a  celebration  of  the 
(antrary,  difficult,  stubborn,  bitchy,  powerful 
ossibilities  of  the  female  in  Western  tradition, 
lis  women,  at  their  best,  are  virtually  never  in 
anger  of  succumbing  to  the  Cinderella  Com- 
lex  and  are  not  about  to  let  their  men  settle 
bmfortably  into  the  Peter  Pan  Syndrome.  What 
e  finds  wrong  with  women  and  men  as  twenti- 
th-century  America  presented  them  to  him  is 
pmarkably  like  what  feminism  at  its  best  found 
'rong  with  them.  It  took  Thurber  a  while  to 
arlay  this  knowledge  into  art,  but  the  point  is 
lat  he  did  manage  it. 

When  I  call  Thurber  a  feminist,  I  mean  that 
lis  work  lends  comfort.  It  stays  and  succors  me 
t  moments  when  new  versions  of  the  ideally 
weet,  supportive,  and  harmless  woman  come 
iy  way  at  unexpected  moments.  You  know  the 
ort  of  thing;  it  goes  like  this: 

Women  writers  cooperate  with  and  are  grateful  to 
the  books  of  their  predecessors.  The  masculine 
tradition  is  that  anxiously  suspicious  and  competi- 
tive one  so  ably  and  anxiously  described  by  Harold 
Bloom;  women,  by  contrast,  support  and  nourish 
each  other's  writings.  The  male  tradition  of  trium- 
phant and  anti-social  excellence  is  alien  to  the 
feminine  literary  intelligence. 


Although  I  opened  my  essay  with  an  example 
of  the  foolishness  of  Dorothy  Parker,  it  now 
amuses  me  to  imagine  her  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  write  cooperatively  and 
gratefully — and  makes  me  wish  for  her  gift  of 
witty  dismissal.  For  I  am  unhealthily  afflicted 
with  the  impulse  to  argue.  Fortunately,  I  am  not 
alone.  There  is  Thurber,  with  his  wonderfully 
combative  women.  I  just  reach  to  my  bookshelf, 
open  Thurber's  Dogs,  and  find  "Canines  in  the 
Cellar,"  a  tale  about  one  of  Thurber's  role  mod- 
els, his  mother.  The  occasion  is  a  pending  visit 
from  old  Aunt  Mary,  whom  our  heroine,  Mame 
Thurber,  dislikes  and  does  not  nourish.  Aunt 
Mary  in  her  turn  hates  the  Thurber  family's 
dogs,  which  gives  Mame  an  idea: 

[M]y  mother  spent  the  afternoon  gathering  up 
all  the  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  advance  of 
Aunt  Mary's  appearance,  and  putting  them  in  the 
cellar.  I  had  been  allowed  to  go  with  her  on  her 
wonderful  forays,  and  I  thought  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  keep  all  the  sixteen  dogs  we  rounded  up.  .  .  . 

The  big  moment  finally  arrived.  My  mother 
[asked]  if  the  old  lady  would  be  good  enough  to  set 
down  a  plate  of  dog  food  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
head  of  the  cellar  stairs  and  call  Judge  and  Samp- 
son to  their  supper.  .  .  .  [W]hen  the  door  opened 
and  they  could  see  the  light  of  freedom  and  smell 
the  odor  of  food,  they  gave  tongue  like  a  pack  of 
hunting  hounds.  Aunt  Mary  got  the  door  halfway 
open  and  the  bodies  of  three  of  the  largest  dogs 
pushed  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  There  was  a  snarling, 
barking,  yelping  swirl  of  yellow  and  white,  black 
and  tan,  gray  and  brindle  as  the  dogs  tumbled  into 
the  kitchen. .  .  . 

When  the  last  one  had  departed  and  the  upset 
house  had  been  put  back  in  order,  my  father  said 
to  his  wife,  "Well,  Mame,  I  hope  you're  satisfied." 
She  was. 

Now  that's  a  heroine!  I  identify  with  her,  I 
emulate  her.  I  want  to  live  up  to  Mame  Thur- 
ber. Mame's  summoning  of  dogs  in  the  battle 
against  senselessness  and  oppression  is  a  typical 
maneuver  in  Thurber  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  taken  seriously. 
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t  is  possible  today  to  read  about  how  Thurber 
should  have  stuck  to  humor  and  not  have  tried 
to  get  involved  with  ideas.  About  his  art,  W.  H. 
Auden  said  in  1940  that  "it  would  be  as  imperti- 
nent as  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  praise  Mr. 
Thurber's  work;  everyone  knows  and  loves  it." 
It  may  still  be  impertinent  to  praise  Thurber, 
but  it  is  no  longer  unnecessary. 

Thurber  himself  claimed  that  he  wrote  humor 
"because  it  might  do  some  good,"  and  in  one  in- 
terview he  said  cunningly,  "Some  people  even 
think  I  make  jokes  about  dogs.  For  God's  sake, 
anybody  who  looks  at  my  drawings  with  enough 
observation  should  be  able  to  see  that  dogs  play 
the  part  of  intelligence.  .  .  .  Typical  of  the  stu- 
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There  is  a  lot 

of  stupidity 

around; 

noticing  it  with 

such  uncanny 

intelligence  is 

evidence  of  a 

capacity  to  care 

about  the  mind 


pidity  of  our  own  species  was  my  [cartoon]  wom- 
an who  said,  'If  I  rang  the  wrong  number,  why 
did  you  answer  the  phone?'  That  seems  typical 
of  the  female  intelligence,  though  I  do  get  intel- 
ligent letters  from  women.  Notice  the  despair 
and  resignation  of  the  dog  in  that  picture  ....  I 
think  we  are  in  a  terrible  state. ...  I  say  these 
things  and  people  just  talk  about  my  'charming 
dogs'.  .  .  ." 

I  think  that  managing  to  believe  Thurber  in 
this  and  other  passages  entails  understanding 
that  Thurber  was  as  serious  about  women  as  he 
was  about  art,  and  maybe  even  as  he  was  about 
dogs.  The  cartoon  in  question  does  capture  my 
own  sense  of  the  kind  of  stupidity  one  is  most 
likely  to  find  in  women,  for  whatever  reason, 
just  as  so  many  of  his  stories  and  cartoons  cap- 
ture the  particular  forms  of  stupidity  one  is  most 
likely  to  find  in  men,  for  whatever  reason. 
There  is  a  lot  of  stupidity  around;  noticing  it 
with  such  uncanny  intelligence  and  wit  is  evi- 
dence not  of  a  pathology  of  spirit  but  of  a  capac- 
ity to  care  about  the  mind. 

Pieces  like  "An  Outline  of  Scientists"  really 
bother  the  critics,  who  are  taken  in  by  Thurber's 
canny  refusal  to  flash  his  intellectual  ID  card. 
"An  Outline  of  Scientists"  opens  by  giving  its 
own  occasion,  the  writer's  having  been  "laid  up 
by  a  bumblebee."  The  bumblebee  was,  at  that 
time,  an  icon  of  natural  science,  so  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "it  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  anything  smaller  than  a  turtle  had  ever 
got  the  best  of  me,  and  naturally  I  don't  like  to 
dwell  on  it,"  the  clear  implication  is  that  sci- 
ence is  smaller  than  a  turtle,  and  also  that  it  has 
the  power  to  get  the  best  of  us. 

To  amuse  himself  while  laid  up  by  the  bum- 
blebee, he  reads  through  four  impressive  vol- 
umes called  The  Outline  of  Science,  a  Plain  Story 
Simply  Told  and  describes  his  perplexities  as  he 
tries  to  follow  the  simply  told  explanations  of 
the  general  theory  of  relativity.  These  days  rela- 
tivity is  losing  its  hold  on  the  imagination  as  an 
emblem  of  the  perfections  of  the  mysteries  of 
science,  but  in  1937,  the  copyright  date  of  Let 
Your  Mind  Alone,  the  volume  Thurber's  piece 
appears  in,  both  "relativity"  and  "Einstein" 
were  unsurpassable  nouns.  The  description  of 
perplexity  Thurber  gives  is  as  fine  a  description 
of  the  way  the  rhetoric  of  Oppression  Through 
Allegories  of  Theory  goes  as  I  know  of.  It  re- 
minds me  of  my  attempts  to  follow,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  arguments  in  volumes  such  as 
Bertrand  Russell's  The  ABC  of  Relativity  without 
developing  dark  and  impolite  theories  about  the 
author. 

Thurber  docs  go  on  to  develop  dark  and  im- 
polite theories  after  he  reads  this  paragraph  in 
Chapter  XXXVI,  "The  Story  of  Domesticated 
Animals": 


There  are  few  dogs  which  do  not  inspire  affection 
many  crave  it.  But  there  are  some  which  seen 
to  repel  us,  like  the  bloodhound.  True,  man  ha 
made  him  what  he  is.  Terrible  to  look  at  and  terri 
ble  to  encounter,  man  has  raised  him  up  to  hun 
down  his  fellow  man. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  Thurber's  "L 
Hear  the  Gentle  Bloodhound!"  appeared  i 
Thurber's  Dogs;  it  is  there  that  he  gets  around  t 
saying,  "It  pleases  me  no  end  that  this  passage 
in  its  careless  use  of  English,  accidentally  indici 
the  human  being:  'Terrible  to  look  at  and  terr 
ble  to  encounter,  man.  .  .  .'  "  I  don't  know  if  thi 
fine  piece  is  one  of  the  examples  of  what  som 
critics  call  his  decline  into  seriousness  or  not.  Ii 
any  case,  in  bed  with  a  bumblebee  sting  and  th 
science  books,  he  saw  that 

Accompanying  the  article  was  a  picture  of  a  digni 
fied  and  mournful  looking  bloodhound,  about  a 
terrible  to  look  at  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  about  a 
terrible  to  encounter  as  Jimmy  Durante. 

Poor,  frightened  little  scientist!  I  wondered  whe 
he  was. .  .  .  Some  of  the  chapters  were  signed,  bin 
this  one  wasn't,  and  neither  was  the  one  on  th( 
Einstein  theory.  ...  I  had  the  strange  feeling  thai 
both  of  these  articles  had  been  written  by  the  same 
man.  I  had  the  strange  feeling  that  all  scientist! 
are  the  same  man.  Could  it  be  possible  that  1  had 
isolated  here,  as  under  a  microscope,  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  scientist?  It  pleased  me  to  think  so;  il 
still  pleases  me  to  think  so.  I  have  never  liked  01 
trusted  scientists  very  much,  and  I  think  now  thai 
I  know  why:  they  are  afraid  of  bloodhounds.  The\ 
must,  therefore,  be  afraid  of  frogs,  jack  rabbits, 
and  the  larger  pussycats.  . .  .  Out  of  my  anal- 
ysis ...  I  have  arrived  at  what  I  call  Thurber's  Law, 
which  is  that  scientists  don't  really  know  an$ 
thing  about  anything.  I  doubt  everything  the} 
have  ever  discovered.  I  don't  think  light  has  S 
speed  of  7,000,000  miles  per  second  at  all  (c 
whatever  the  legendary  speed  is).  Scientists  jusl 
think  light  is  going  that  fast,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  it.  It's  so  terrible  to  look  at.  I  have  alway; 
suspected  that  light  just  plodded  along,  and  now 
am  positive  of  it. 

A  critic  writing  in  a  saner  mood  than  mos 
says  of  this  piece,  "Because  scientists  do  some 
times  fail  to  understand  a  bloodhound,  the  read 
er's  heart  lifts  up.  .  .  .  [Scientists]  too  can  h 
routed.  .  .  ."  This  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  Bu 
Thurber  does  not  say  merely  that  science  can  rati 
in  this  or  that  particular;  his  is  rather  an  assaul 
on  the  intellectual  foundation  of  scientifii 
thought — its  claim  to  "objectivity."  It  of  coursi 
follows  from  the  claim  of  objectivity — the  real 
ists',  or  "god's-eye,"  view — that  a  scientist  qui 
scientist  is  no  one  in  particular.  Such  a  claim,  0 
course,  is  identical  to  Thurber's  claim  that  "aJ 
scientists  are  the  same  man."  This  creates  : 
knotty  prohlem  indeed,  one  that,  I  can  cheerful 
ly  report,  our  logicians  and  philosophers  are  bea 
verm^  away  at  (so  I  don't  have  to).  What  i 
interesting  to  me  is  the  rest  of  the  implicit  metu 
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ysics  of  this  passage,  the  underlying  proposi- 
n  being  that  to  be  objective,  to  be  no  one  in 
rticular,  is  to  be  too  frightened  to  know  any- 
ing  about  anything. 

Thurber's  dislike  of  scientists  carried  over  to 
t  social  sciences.  He  just  couldn't  stand  the 
;oretical  generalizing.  He  once  said  of  writers 
:h  as  himself: 

It  is  difficult  for  such  a  person  to  conform  to  what 
Ford  Madox  Ford  in  his  book  of  recollections  has 
called  the  sole  reason  for  writing  one's  memoirs: 
namely,  to  paint  a  picture  of  one's  time.  Your 
short-piece  writer's  time  is  not  Walter  Lippmann's 
time,  or  Stuart  Chase's  time,  or  Professor  Ein- 
stein's time.  It  is  his  own  personal  time,  circum- 
scribed by  the  short  boundaries  of  his  pain  and 
embarrassment,  in  which  what  happens  to  his  di- 
gestion, the  rear  axle  of  his  car,  and  the  confused 
flow  of  his  relationships  with  six  or  eight  persons 
and  two  or  three 
buildings  is  of  great- 
er importance  than 
what  goes  on  in  the 
nation  or  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

urber,    that   is,    is 
neone  in  particu- 

rhis  someone  in 

ticular  is  famous- 
or    infamously, 

rvous  and  jumpy 

d  given  to  morbid 

rors  in  the  night, 

least  when  faced 

th  scientific  and 

:ial  advances.  But 
is  not  frightened 
bloodhounds!  — 

iich  is  to  say,   on 

imber's  own  account,  not  frightened  of  what 

ly  turn  out  to  be  demonic,  human  thought. 

member,  he  claims  that  in  his  work  "dogs 

ly  the  part  of  intelligence.  .  .  ."  And  dogs  and 

:elligence  are  things  that  people  who  are 
anonymous — are  no  one  in  particu- 
lar— are  frightened  of. 


r 


hurber  battled  for  space  in  which  he  at 
ist,  and  maybe  a  few  others  (he  was  no  evan- 
ist),  could  be  someone  in  particular.  He  was 
ssionate  enough  about  the  importance  of  re- 
acting the  individual  imagination  to  lay  aside 
mor  and  fulminate,  in  a  letter  to  Malcolm 
)wley,  then  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  Re- 
plic,  about  "a  desire  to  subject  the  individual 
the  political  body,  to  the  economic  structure, 
put  the  artist  in  a  uniform  so  like  the  uniform 
the  subway  conductor  that  nobody  would  be 
le  to  tell  the  difference.  It  is  this  desire  to  regi- 
mt  and  discipline  art — the  art  of  writing  and 


the  art  of  living — that  some  of  us  are  afraid  of. 
. . .  [W]e  need  someone  to  say,  listen,  you  sons 
of  bitches,  hands  off — keep  your  noses  in  your 
economic  and  political  dishes  or  we'll  knock 
them  off!" 

It  is  intelligence,  figured  as  a  Thurber  hound, 
that  can  say,  effectively  if  temporarily,  "Hands 
off!"  to  the  intruders  into  one's  particularities  in 
conducting  the  art  of  writing  and  of  living.  And 
here  we  get,  I  think,  the  most  important  clue  to 
Thurber's  refusal  to  argue  in  his  prose.  (What  he 
did  in  letters  and  bars  is  another  matter,  and 
none  of  our  business. )  Instead  of  debating  with 
the  scientists  on  their  "own  grounds"  about  the 
temperament  of  the  bloodhound,  he  closes  "An 
Outline  of  Scientists"  this  way: 

I  can  understand  how  that  big  baby  dropped  the 
subject  of  bloodhounds  with  those  few  shuddering 
sentences,  but  I  propose 
to  scare  him  and  his  fel- 
low-scientists a  little 
more  about  the  huge 
and  feral  creatures. 
Bloodhounds  are  some- 
times put  on  the  trail  of 
old  lost  ladies  or  little 
children  who  have  wan- 
dered away  from  home. 
When  a  bloodhound 
finds  an  old  lady  or  a  lit- 
tle child,  he  instantly 
swallows  the  old  lady  or 
little  child  whole, 
clothes  and  all.  This  is 
probably  what  hap- 
pened to  Charlie  Ross, 
Judge  Crater,  Agnes 
Tufverson,  and  a  man 
named  Colonel  Appel, 
who  disappeared  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  God 
only  knows  how  many 
thousands  of  people  bloodhounds  have  swallowed, 
but  it  is  probably  twice  as  many  as  the  Saint  Bernards 
have  swallowed.  As  everybody  knows,  the  Saint  Ber- 
nards, when  they  find  travellers  fainting  in  the  snow, 
finish  them  off.  Monks  have  notoriously  little  to  eat 
and  it  stands  to  reason  they  couldn't  feed  a  lot  of  big, 
full-grown  Saint  Bernards;  hence  they  sick  them  on 
the  lost  travellers,  who  would  never  get  anywhere, 
anyway.  The  brandy  in  the  little  kegs  the  dogs  wear 
around  their  necks  is  used  by  the  Saint  Bernards  in 
drunken  orgies  that  follow  the  killings. 

I  guess  that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  scientists 
right  now,  except  bool 

Science,  philosophy,  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  have  all,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  failed  to  refute  Thurber's  bool 
This  has  to  do,  I  think,  with  his  deep  under- 
standing of  heroes  and  with  the  source  of  that 
understanding  in  his  passionate  reading  of  ad- 
venture stories.  His  humor,  like  all  genuine  hu- 
mor, depends  not  on  his  being  too  smart  and 
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Rex  put  no 
one's  life  but 
his  own  on  the 
line.  He  did  not 
draft  armies 
from  air- 
conditioned 
conference 
rooms 


sophisticated  to  believe  anything  but  rather  on 
his  caring  so  deeply  about  the  heroic  possibilities 
of  the  human  in  a  certain  tradition — our  tradi- 
tion. But  it  is  in  the  dog  stories  that,  to  me  at 
least,  the  possibilities  of  the  quest,  the  heroic, 
are  clearest.  In  the  piece  called  "A  Snapshot  of 
Rex,"  we  learn  of  a  bull  terrier  ("An  American 
bull  terrier — none  of  your  English  bulls"),  a  dog 
of  the  breed  that  nowadays  is  usually  called  the 
pit  bull.  Rex  was  a  dignified  and  powerful  dog 
who  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  any  task  if  it 
just  had  sufficient — well — taskness  to  enable 
him  to  use  himself  fully,  to  bring  his  heart  and 
mind  alive.  Rex 

never  started  fights.  I  don't  believe  he  liked  to  get 
into  them,  despite  the  fact  that  he  came  from  a 
line  of  fighters.  He  never  went  for  another  dog's 
throat  but  for  one  of  its  ears  (that  teaches  a  dog  a 
lesson),  and  he  would  get  his  grip,  close  his  eyes, 
and  hold  on.  He  could  hold  on  for  hours.  His 
longest  fight  lasted  from  dusk  until  almost  pitch- 
dark,  one  Sunday.  It  was  fought  in  East  Main 
Street  in  Columbus  with  a  large,  snarly  nonde- 
script that  belonged  to  a  big  colored  man.  When 
Rex  finally  got  his  ear  grip,  the  brief  whirlwind  of 
snarling  turned  to  screeching.  It  was  frightening  to 
listen  to  and  to  watch.  The  Negro  boldly  picked 
the  dogs  up  somehow  and  began  swinging  them 
around  his  head,  and  finally  let  them  fly  like  a 
hammer  in  a  hammer  throw,  but  although  they 
landed  ten  feet  away  with  a  great  plump,  Rex  still 
held  on. 

The  two  dogs  eventually  worked  their  way  to 
the  middle  of  the  car  tracks,  and  after  a  while  two 
or  three  streetcars  were  held  up  by  the  fight.  A 
motorman  tried  to  pry  Rex's  jaws  open  with  a 
switch  rod;  somebody  lighted  a  fire  and  made  a 
torch  of  a  stick  and  held  that  to  Rex's  tail,  but  he 
paid  no  attention.  In  the  end,  all  the  residents  and 
storekeepers  in  the  neighborhood  were  on  hand, 
shouting  this,  suggesting  that.  Rex's  joy  of  battle, 
when  battle  was  joined,  was  almost  tranquil.  He 
had  a  kind  of  pleasant  expression  during  fights, 
not  a  vicious  one,  his  eyes  closed  in  what  would 
have  seemed  to  be  sleep  had  it  not  been  for  the 
turmoil  of  the  struggle. 

Rex  isn't  a  bad  model  for  a  hero,  but  someone 
may  be  wondering  how  one  distinguishes  be- 
tween Rex  and  the  more  hysterical  types  who 
are  rattling  their  nuclear  and  rhetorical  toys  as  a 
way  of  distracting  our  attention  from  their  van- 
ity and  greed.  This  isn't  as  hard  as  it  looks,  I 
think.  Rex  did  not  draft  armies  and  direct  them 
from  air-conditioned  conference  rooms;  he  put 
no  one's  life  but  his  own  on  the  line — and  he 
never  started  fights.  The  story  ends  like  this: 

One  of  his  three  masters  was  not  home.  He  did  not 
get  home  for  an  hour.  During  that  hour  the  bull 
terrier  fought  against  death  as  he  had  fought 
against  the  cold,  strong  current  of  Alum  (  >cck,  as 
he  had  foughi  to  climb  twelve-fool  walls.  When 
tin-  person  he  was  waiting  for  did  come  through 


the  gate,  whistling,  ceasing  to  whistle,  P 
walked  a  few  wabbly  paces  toward  him,  touch 
his  hand  with  his  muzzle,  and  fell  down  agai 
This  time  he  didn't  get  up. 

It  should  by  now  be  easy  enough  to  see  w 
Thurber  would  be  aggravated  when  peot 
called  his  dogs   "charming."   Thomas   Mali 
might  feel  the  same  about  readers  who  call 
Lancelot  or  King  Arthur  "charming."  A 
should  a  misguided  fan  of  Dorothy  Parker  wa' 
to  invoke  some  handy  term  of  dismissal  for  t! 
story  of  Rex  by  calling  it  a  "tear-jerker,"  or  s; 
ing  something  about  "going  all  weak  with  sen! 
ment,"   then   I'd   find   myself  reminded   of 
remark  by  Wallace  Stevens,  who  said  that  "se- 
timentality  is  the  failure  of  feeling."  If  there  ; 
any  authenticated  instances  of  a  failure  of  fe' 
ing  on  Thurber's  part,  I  haven't  be 
able  to  find  them. 


T 


.00  many  of  Thurber's  readers  don't  mana' 
to  inherit  him.  This  may  be  because  to  inhei 
Thurber  is  to  inherit  him  whole — dogs,  wome1 
and  all,  and  with  them  the  need  to  understai1 
that  all  of  his  heroes  are  more  often  ridicule 
than  they  are  glorious.  For  to  really  understa: 
the  hero  is  to  understand  the  failure  of  the  het1 
ic  and  manage  to  love  it  anyway. 

His  women,  for  example,  are  often  dangi 
ous,  ridiculous,  stupid,  relentlessly  difficult,  1 
"mortal  enemies."  And,  as  we  have  seen,  dc 
in  Thurber  are  dangerous,  ridiculous,  once  ir 
while  stupid,  relentlessly  difficult,  and  soiri 
times  his  mortal  enemies,  as  in  the  story  of  "T 
Dog  That  Bit  People."  Muggs  was  an  Airedale 
"big,  burly,  choleric  dog,  he  always  acted  as  if 
thought  I  wasn't  one  of  the  family.  There  wad 
slight  advantage  in  being  one  of  the  family,  I 
he  didn't  bite  the  family  as  often  as  he  bit  strar 
ers."  To  try  to  get  the  best  of  Muggs  was  as  hor 
less  as  we  know  it  is  for  the  husband  in  Mi 
Women  and  Dogs  to  try  to  get  the  best  of  the  it 
placably  obnoxious  wife  to  whom  the  husband 
saying,  "I  assume  that  you  regard  yourself  as  01 ' 
niscient.  If  I  am  wrong,  correct  me!" 

Muggs,  like  Mame  Thurber,  could  and  wot 
get  to  you  whether  or  not  you  were  reading  hi 
as  a  sweet  doggie  who  only  wanted  to  pleat 
Thurber's  women  get  to  his  men  and  to  the  rea 
er,  whether  or  not  we  think  it's  safe  to  pat  the 
on  the  head  and  go  all  weak  with  sentiment.  1 
I  think  I  would  like  to  end  by  revealing  th 
when  Muggs  died,  there  was  written  "in  ind< 
ible  pencil"  over  his  grave  a  single  line,  "Cfl 
Canem."  This  is  usually  translated  into  Hngli 
as  "Beware  of  the  dog,"  and  certain  authoriti 
tell  me  that  its  meaning  may  be  ambiguous,  th 
it  may  carry  the  connotation  "Take  care  of  1 
dog"  or  "Be  careful  with  the  dog."  It  qui 
pleases  me  to  believe  this.  Boo.' 
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ETTERS 

mtinued  from  page  7 

i  high  enough,  that  the  breadth  and 
,'pth  of  education  are  insufficient, 
any  of  these  respondents  place  too 
uch  emphasis  on  measuring  a  high 
hool  according  to  where  students 
tt  into  college.  None  of  the  letter 
riters  seems  to  have  picked  up  on 
ne  observation  that,  by  experience, 
st  scores  do  not  adequately  measure 
ie  quality  of  the  curriculum  or  the 
nlity  of  high  school  graduates  to  use 
ie  English  language  and  to  reason, 
ather  than  defending  current  prac- 
:e,  these  writers  should  take  more 
riously  the  possibility  that  things 
>uld  and  should  be  better.  We  are 
bt  doing  all  we  can  to  provide  the 
;st  high  school  education  for  our 
lildren,  especially  in  social  circum- 
ances  where  the  financial  con- 
raints  are  not  overwhelming. 
Jane  Cushman  confirms  that  either 
i  mandate  or  by  virtue  of  some  other 
■thority,  there  are    a   lot   of  little 
eces  thrown  into  the  class  day. 
;gain,   social   studies   in   the   ninth 
ade  is  hardly  enough  history.  Cush- 
.an  is  wrong  if  she  thinks  I  was  mak- 
ig  some  sub  rosa  case  for  private 
.hools.    And   I   never   intended   to 
iticize  teachers  in  my  critique  of  ac- 
editation.  Cushman  has  more  faith 
i    the    written    portions    of    the 
:hievement  tests,  and  I  suspect  we 
(ffer  on  the  definition  of  what  a  good 
ritten  argument  is. 
Peter  Oliver  needs  to  read  more  ac- 
rately.  I  was  referring  to  the  teach- 
g  of  the  basic  science  "germane"  to 
iblic  issues  such  as  defense  and 
edical  care.   As  to  Oliver's  com- 
ents  about  the  state  of  inner-city 
hools,  I  think  he  is  right.  I,  too,  do 
*>t  believe  that  there  will  be  a  trick- 
'down  effect.  My  point  was  to  indi- 
te that  even  in  affluent  areas  where 
it  kinds  of  issues  Oliver  raises  do  not 
list,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  The 
nding  for  our  schools,  particularly 
lose  schools  that  serve  the  rural  and 
ban  poor,  is  a  far  more  pressing  is- 
le, but  it  was  not  the  subject  of  the 
■motation. 

The  letter  from  Judy  Kilgore  does 
)t  address  the  central  point  of  the 
iinotation — the  troubled  state  of 
■merican  high  schools.  The  particu- 


lar school  from  which  the  transcript 
came  was  not  the  subject  of  my  anno- 
tation. The  specific  high  school  and 
the  individual  were  camouflaged  spe- 
cifically because  I  did  not  attempt  a 
critique  of  a  particular  high  school  or 
student.  Kilgore  misunderstood  as 
well  my  point  that  adding  fractional 
courses  to  a  student's  schedule  de- 
tracts from  the  central  agenda  of  aca- 
demic education.  Kilgore  also  thinks 
a  good  high  school  can  be  judged  by 
which  colleges  students  get  into.  The 
level  of  achievement  demonstrated 
by  those  students  who  have  taken 
advanced  placement  courses  in  En- 
glish does  not  mesh  with  Kilgore's 
claims.  Among  the  most  common  ex- 
periences encountered  by  those  of  us 
who  teach  freshmen  in  America's  best 
colleges  is  the  inability  of  high  school 
graduates  with  advanced  placement 
English  courses  to  write  strong  critical 
essays  and  to  read  texts  closely  and 
critically.  And  what  happens  to  those 
students  who  don't  take  advanced 
placement  courses?  Part  of  my  cri- 
tique pointed  out  that  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  important  non-literary 
texts  are  all  too  absent  from  the  core 
curriculum  of  high  school  students. 

Michael  Chimes  is  ill-informed. 
Every  Bard  graduate  must  complete 
one  year  of  course  work  in  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Mathematics  Divi- 
sion. Furthermore,  I  don't  think  there 
was  anything  flip  about  the  annota- 
tion. An  annotation,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, is  selective  and  pointed.  One 
year  of  history  in  the  ninth  grade  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  perfectly  realistic 
to  ask  for  more.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  the  Constitution  is  taught 
(which  no  doubt  it  is),  but  whether  it 
is  remembered  and  understood.  Does 
the  way  it  is  taught  encourage  that 
recollection? 

I  regret  that  these  readers  misun- 
derstood my  intent.  The  problem  that 
all  teachers  in  colleges  and  high 
schools  face  has  to  do  with  what  is 
taught,  how  it  is  taught,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  ensure  that  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  an  education  are  retained 
for  a  lifetime.  Students  could  do  and 
learn  much  more,  particularly  in  af- 
fluent high  schools  that  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  environment  to 
provide  a  first-rate  education.  Despite 
the  grade  Cushman  so  kindly  gives 
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THE  NARROW  EDGE 
BERNARD  LYONS 

"Bernard  Lyons  is  a  man  who  reached 
the  very  top  of  one  profession,  and 
with  his  first  novel  there  are  signs  he 
wishes  to  do  it  in  a  second  profession." 

— Jeffrey  Archer 


Available  at  better  bookstores 
throughout  the  U.S.  or  direct  by  mail 
for  $16.95  ppd.  from  Cherryable 
Brothers/130  Seventh  Street,  Suite 
448/ Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 


The  flag  of  the  Soviet  Navy  flies  over 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later 
the  United  States  will  have  to  understand 
it  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas. 

S.G.  GORSHKOV 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  and  in  particular  within  the  last 
decade,  the  USSR  has  built  the  world's  largest  naval  and  maritime  fleet 
and  is  using  it  to  maintain  an  oceanic  presence  throughout  the  world. 
Why  this  awesome  buildup?  What  is  the  Soviet  naval/maritime  policy? 
What  is — and  where  is — the  Soviet  Navy?  Who  are  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  and  how  are  they  trained?  Is  the  Soviet  Naval  Infantry 
as  well-organized  and  equipped  as  the  U.S.  Marines  are?  What  is  behind 
the  recent  surge  in  Soviet  naval  aviation?  How  many  nuclear-powered 
submarines  does  the  Soviet  Navy  have? 

These  are  among  the  many  questions  about  Soviet  sea  power  that  are 
answered  in  "Understanding  Soviet  Naval  Developments,"  an  unclassi- 
fied 150-page  study  of  Soviet  strength  on  the  seas  undertaken  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  USN,  chief  of  naval  operations.  The 
study,  which  includes  photographs  and  detailed  descriptions  of  Soviet 
ships  and  aircraft,  was  prepared  by  the  Offices  of  Naval  Intelligence  and 
Public  Affairs  for  public  information  as  well  as  internal  Navy  use. 

In  keeping  with  its  educational  objectives  the  Navy  League  is  making 
available  to  the  general  public,  at  no  cost,  a  limited  quantity  of  this  impor- 
tant study.  The  books  will  be  sent  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis  and 
must  be  limited  to  one  copy  per  person.  Send  your  request  to: 

"Understanding  Soviet  Naval  Developments" 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
2300  Wilson  Blvd.    Arlington,  Va.  22201 


me,  I  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  tl 
the  piece  seems  to  have  provol 
some  outrage  and  debate — which 
what  it  was  for.  The  crucial  matte, 
that  the  debate  continue  and  i 
scrutiny  remain  intense  regarding  i 
quality  of  the  curricula  and  teach' 
in  American  public  high  schoc 
Rather  than  be  angry  with  me,  I  si 
gest  that  these  letter  writers  take  I 
other  serious  look  at  their  hi 
schools  and  what  could  be  dot 
They  might  have  been  far  more  anj 
if  I  had  done  what  they  think  I  tri 
to  do,  which  was  to  write  an  expose 
a  particular  high  school.  No  mat 
what  the  shortcomings  at  any  scho 
there  are  always  good  teachers  a 
students  who  learn.  But  that  in  its 
is  no  defense  of  the  inadequate  st; 
of  the  American  high  school. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO  38 


A  he 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


_he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear 
on  page  79. 


CLUES 

A.  Prince  in  the  Arabi- 
an Nights  who  mar- 
ried the  beautiful 
Peri-Banou 

B.  N.  Am.  goatsucker 
related  to  the 
whippoorwill 

C.  Tropical  Am.  timber 
tree  with  extremely 
heavy  wood 

D.  Unenjoyable  tasks 

E.  W.  Indian  plant 
whose  rhizome  yields 
a  nutritious  starch 

F.  A  trisaccharide  sugar 
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G.  Restated  (old  mate- 
rial) in  a  new  form 

H.  Barbarous;  unfeeling 

I.    U.S.  evangelist 
(1918-) 

J.    Extraordinary;  won- 
derful; reverential 

K.  People  like  the 
Grossmiths'  Charles 
Pooter 

L.  Dusky 

M.  Magistrate  in  anc. 
Greece 

N.  Way  out;  means  of 
evasion 

O.  The  air  is  "a  foul 
and  pestilent  con- 
gregation of ," 

says  Hamlet 
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P.    Halley  and  Galileo, 
e-g. 

Q.  Halt,  quit,  cease 
R.  Nasty,  obscene 


S.   Eng.  stage  and 
screen  star,  bom 
Reginald  Carey  (full 
name) 

T   Numskull,  like  Pin- 
occhio,  perhaps 


U.  Anc.  and  pictur- 
esque city,  central 
Iran 

V.  Bye-bye!  ta-ta! 
(hyph.) 

W.  Program  comprising .  __ — — -  — — . 

NRA.  TVA,  etc.  (2  136  118  144  12  132  53  121 

wds. ) 
X.  Formerly 
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Y.   Was  greatly  agitated 
(by  anger,  excite- 
ment, etc.) 

Z.   Genus  of  the  gerani- 
um family,  with 
beaked  fruit  (hyph.) 
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CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 


Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send$l  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue:  Hamilton, 
Box  15-H,  Falls  Village,  Conn.  06031. 

Free  international  book  search.  Monthly 
update  of  your  collection  status  sent.  The 
Book  Manifest  Ltd.,  Box  19806,  Portland, 
Ore.  97219.  (503)  245-9096. 

Free  catalogue.  American  and  English  firsts. 
Phoenix  Tape  Corp.,  5859  New  Peachtree 
Rd.,  Suite  129,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 

Secret  powers  rule  America.  Revealing  20 
page  book  catalogue  free.  Books,  Box 
1107H,  Aptos,  Calif.  95001. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Old  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books. 
Write:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324. 


Parents:  you  deserve  More  Joy  from  Parent- 
ing by  Marianne  von  Hoppel,  M.D.  Thou- 
sands sold.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  $8 
to:  Stone  Age  Press,  1649  Bannister  Dr., 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99508. 


Out-of-print  bookfinder.  2035  HA-Everd- 
ing,  Eureka,  Calif.  95501.  Send  wants. 


EDUCATION 


University  degrees!  Economical  home  study 
for  bachelor's,  master's,  doctorate.  Presti- 
gious faculty  counsels  for  independent  study 
and  life-experience  credits.  Free  informa- 
tion: Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  Pres- 
ident, Columbia  Pacific  University,  1415 
Third  St.,  Dept.  2F9F,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
94901.  Toll  free:  (800)  227-1617,  Ext.  480; 
Calif.:  (800)  772-3545,  Ext.  480. 


^Socak  Spanish       ^ 
like  a  diplomat! 

Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  ! 

used  by  U  S.  State  Dept.   Programmed  for  easy  | 

learning,  42  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive,  j 
Free  catalog.  Write 


I    Free 


■uoio-raiujm'Sa^'I'T  £57° 


i  st  J 


Foreign  language  instruction  for  children 
K-8.  Innovative,  fun.  Set  of  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  Latin  materials,  $9.95 
each.  Amico  Monde >  Foreign  Language  Re- 
sources, I3ox  592,  Tuskegee  Institute.  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.  36088. 


British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  University,  Ilminster,  Som- 
erset,  England  TA19  OBQ. 

The  Marchutz  School:  A  unique  art  pro- 
gram in  the  heart  of  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh 
country.  Unified  study  of  painting,  drawing, 
art  criticism,  and  art  history.  Includes 
French  language  and  field  trips.  Summer,  se- 
mester, and  year  programs.  Write:  The  Mar- 
chutz School,  27  place  de  l'Universite, 
13625  Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

Summer  programs  in  the  south  of  France. 
Aix-en-Provence:  European  studies  and 
French  language;  Art  in  Provence.  Avignon: 
French  language  and  literature;  Art  in  Pro- 
vence. Write:  Institute  for  American  Uni- 
versities, 27  place  de  l'Universite,  13625 
Aix-en-Provence,  France.  •. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

Research  program  and  correspondence  club. 
Facilitating  intellectual  scholarship  outside 
of  academia  (history,  philosophy,  literature, 
etc.).  Humanities  Network,  Box  2913, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  R3C  4B5. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431-HP, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Hundreds  weekly!  Large  company  needs 
homeworkers.  Details:  send  number  10 
stamped  envelope  to  National  Marketing,  5 
Ellaine,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  10977. 

$10— $360  weekly/up  mailing  circulars.  No 
quotas.  Sincerely  interested,  rush  stamped 
envelope:  National  Division,  Box  20728- 
HA2,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92120. 

VACATIONS 

St.  Barthelemy,  F.W.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
932-3222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
hotels  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
rates  from  $465/week. 

Friendly  northerners  welcomed  at  Mary  and 
Cedric  Belfrage's  home.  Garden,  pool,  libra- 
ry, good  food,  good  company,  privacy.  Apdo. 
630,  Cuernavaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  St.  John.  Ocean-view 
mountaintop  home,  $500/week.  951  N.E. 
1  19th  St.,   Miami,   Fla,    33161.   (305)  893- 

8972. 


Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  ii 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Roi 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  f 
and  many  more  activities.  For  more  infc 
tion  and  brochure  write:  The  Hawley  N 
tain  Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  5l 
(406)  932-5791. 

Hot  springs  hideaway  in  Mexican  rr 
tains.  Massage,  hot  pools,  yoga,  veget 
meals,  hiking,  riding,  sightseeing.  Co 
Barbara  Dane,  480  California  Terrace, 
dena,  Calif.  91105.  (818)  796-5577. 


ALASKAN  ADVENTURE  SYST 


nformatio 
.  Fee  is  $" 


A  comprehensive  data  base  offering 
hunting,  fishing  and  vacationing  in  Alaska 
each  category  or  $25  for  all  3. 

Custom  portfolios  also  available.  Send  check  or 
and  request  to: 


ALASKAN  ADVENTURE  SYSTEM 
P.O.  Box  101717  -  HM 
Anchorage,  AK  99510 


* 


TRAVEL 

Save  on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  ya' 
mini-cruises,  group  discount  cruises,  ex 
tions.  Deluxe  accommodations.  Trav 
Association,  Box  188B1,  Flushing,  , 
11358. 

China  .  .  .  the  2nd  time  around.  Yc 

been  there  before,  now  see  places  most 
ists  don't.    Unique  itineraries.   CH , 
SMITH,  INC.,  26  W.  39th  St.,  New 
N.Y.  10018-3802.  (212)  302-5060. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Work  Abroad.  Newsletter  listing  cu 
openings  overseas  $5.  24-page  bulletir 
job-search  kit  $1.  1985  directory  of  F 
agencies  $5.  Work  Abroad,  2515  R 
South,  Suite  307-H,  Seattle,  Wash.  9* 


GOURMET 


Three  chili  recipes  from  Ajijic  home  c 
Mexican  National  Chili  Cookoff.  Plu 
nus.  Send  $3.95  check.  Helen,  Box  1 
Globe,  Ariz.  85501. 

Unique,  spicy,  Cajun  classic.  Black 
redfish  recipe.  $2/SASE.  Recipe,  Box 
Vero  Beach,  Fla.  32961. 

Breakfast  balls.  Pancake  substitute, 
year  old  recipe!  $3.  Historic  Recipes., 
1171,  Merritt  Is.,  Fla.  32952-1171. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost, 
set  or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-co 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  I 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago, 
60602. 

Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence  Bl 
motivational  cassette  will  improve 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  work, 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Writ 
Your  Lite,  3750Fstero  Blvd.,  No.  105, 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.    3  3931. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  ( )ne  time,  SI  .75  per  word;  three  times,  $1.65  per  word;  six  t 
i  hone  muni k  i  i  ouni  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  (  I  ASSIFIED 
c  oli  ii  nr  i  i  in  h.  thr<  ■  times,  $ ■  I  i1  pei  i  olumn  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  nines,  Y)Q  pe 
first  of  the  month,  two  month  prioi  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required  on  all  i  lassified  advertising.  M 
'  la    id'  d,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Vivian  Mazzella,  ( Ilassified 


lines,  Si  -55  per  word;  twelve  limes,  SI  -40  per 

I  )ISPLAY:  Minimum  one  in<  h.  ( >ne  time,  SI 
r  column  inch  ["h<  closing  for  classified  copy 
ake  checks  payable  to  1  farper's  and  send  to  1 1. 
Advertising  Managei 


PUBLICATIONS 


» never  existed !  Scholarly  booklet  proves 

us  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 

$4.   Vector,    Box  6215-H,    Bellevue, 

i.  98008. 

People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering 
r  national/ international  developments. 
t  1891.  $4/one  year,  includes  free  pam- 
,  "Capitalism  and  Unemployment." 
:>ur  months.  The  People  (HI),  914  In- 
lal  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

STAMPS /COINS 

American  stamps  just  25#!  Beautiful 
oval  selection  included.  No  obligation! 
htree's,  Box  4653-HP67,  Marietta,  Ga. 
1. 

HEALTH 

itch  quick!  Athlete's  foot  relief.  Book, 
sn    treatments.    $4.95.    Catalyst    Re- 
h,  6116  Merced,  Suite  233EE,  Oak- 
Calif.  94611. 


PERSONALS 


le  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
.  Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
1,  or  call  (215)  566-2132. 


n  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friend- 
cultural    exchange.    Sunshine    Inter- 
nal, Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Hollywood, 
'  91603. 


:  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
ail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only, 
e:    Box   9020-WE,    Van   Nuys,    Calif. 

K-. 

,ntal  singles  seek  friendship,  correspon- 
:.  Details  free:  AEXP,  Box  12  HP,  No- 
Calif.  94948. 


btal  singles  seeking  friendship,  conf- 
idence. Transcor-P,  Box  2321,  Manila, 
ppines. 

sical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
„E,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

n  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
Photos,  details:  World  Friends,   Box 
OHA,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95851. 

>al.  $1.  Send  age  and  photo.  Marianne 
Steven  Kullmer,  Dysart,  Iowa  52224. 

le  college  grads/professionals:  corre- 
d  nationwide  with  penfriends  who  share 
interests  and  values.  Enclose  stamp  to: 
tering  Tree,  Box  61310,  Seattle,  Wash. 
L 

Us  Introduce  You  to  quality,  produc- 

blendable,    unattached   men/women. 

t  a  friend  through  a  friend.  (212)  724- 
i. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

ldwide  English  newspapers.  65  coun- 
Sampler   4/$2.98.    Multinewspapers, 
jDE-71,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 

REAL  ESTATE 

sapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
s,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
Rock  Hall,  Md.  21661.  (301)  639-7051. 


INVESTMENTS 


Investor's   Guide   to   Precious   Metals.   A 

unique  and  complete  guide  to  investing  in 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  palladium.  Shipped 
promptly.  Send  $8.95  to  Pasztor  Publica- 
tions, Box  507,  Centreville,  Va.  22020. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report. 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZX,  11  West  32nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  dis- 
tributed. Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2,  Van- 
tage Press,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
Marye  Myers.  POB  1019,  S.  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91030-1019. 

Writing  services.  All  fields.  Dissertation/ 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con- 
fidential. Research  on  file.  Catalogue:  $1. 
Academic  Writers,  POB  1652,  Washington, 
DC.  20013.  (202)  628-1030;  24-hour  ser- 
vice. MasterCard. 

Unique  information  exchange.  Since  1975. 
Free  brochure.  Open  Network,  Box  18666, 
Denver,  Colo.  80218. 

British  ancestry  researched.  Family  Tree, 
211  Mile  End  Rd.,  London  E.  1. 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields. 
Highest  quality.  Confidential.  Research  Ser- 
vices, Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312) 
774-5284. 


Research  papers.  15,207  to  choose  from,  all 
subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catalogue. 
Custom  writing  also  available.  Research, 
11322  Idaho,  No.  206HA,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

MERCHANDISE 

Herbs  work  wonders.  Learn  how!  Best  cata- 
logue anywhere.  Send  $1  (refundable)  to 
Penn  Herb,  601  (K)  N.  Second,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19123. 

Free  gifts  galore!  Write  for  your  free  cata- 
logue today.  Marcy's  Holly  House,  Drawer 
N3,  Holtsville,  N.Y.  11742. 

Software  liquidation.  Savings  up  to  77  per- 
cent on  limited  quantities.  Most, computers. 
Example  of  list/sale:  Wordstar,  $495/$135; 
Peachtree,  $595/$135;  etc.  Send  SASE  for 
complete  listing.  Softbyte,  3100  Hardin, 
Suite  C,  Soquel,  Calif.  95073. 


PURE  COTTON 

clothes  that  let  your  body  breathe. 
Handcrafted  in  lushly  textured, 
preshrunk,  no  iron  cloth 
Offered  in:  Natural  •  Navy 
Brown  •  Lilac  •  Plum  •  Purple 
Black  •  Grey  •  White  •  Russet 

Lotus  Pants     S23 
A"  Wrap  Skirt     $24 

Postpaid  &  Guaranteed 

State  waist/hip 

measurements  (up  to  44") 


DEVA,  a  cottage  industry 

Box  H76.  Burkittsville.  MD  21718 

M/C  VISA  orders  (301)  663-4900 


CATALOGUE  &  SWATCHES  SI    refundable 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 

Reach  penpals  worldwide.  Brochure:  $1. 
Box  6896-H11,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 
91359. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  JANUARY  PUZZLE 
NOTES  FOR  "MISPRINTS" 

The  word  misprinted  in  each  clue  is  given  in  parentheses,  with  the 

correct  letter  capitalized. 

ACROSS:  1.  BA(N)Ker,  anagram  (tEller);  6.  S(..T)ACKS  (poKer);  11. 

A-PORT(shiP);  12.  INSANE,  "in  seine"  (looN);  13.  BREAKN(anagram)- 
(ch)ECK  (Rapid);  14.  BELOW,  anagram  (Lives);  16.  (r)EGRET(winGs); 
17.  B(oar)-ESEECH(anagram)  (Beg);   18.  RATTA(n),  reversed  (fRa- 
grant);    19.   SL(0)UG-HS  (quaGs);   22.   B(R)OILER  (Oven);   23.   A- 
URA(l...)S(Airs);  26.  IGNOBLE,  anagram  (bErth);  31.  DAF(reversal)- 
F...Y  (daFt);   32.   MOLAR,    two  meanings  (Matter);   33.   GESTATION, 
anagram  (borN);  35.  CR(E)AM  (dRub);  36.  BILL-OW  (Wave);  37.  EX-CIS- 
(reversal)-E  (taXes)X. 
DOWN:  1.  BABBLE.  "Babel  (tEll);  2.  1N(V)ERT  (flip);  3.  KRAUT,  ana- 
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gram  (rude);  4-  INKWELL,  anagram  (peN);  5.  ESPAL(i..)ER,  reversed 
(sLip);  6.  PIECE,  "peace"  (Player);  7.  ASK-E-W  (aWry);  8.  CATHEDRAL,  ; 
anagram  (Trap-);    10.    BER(...T)H,    anagram  (Bunk);    15.   WATERF 
W(R)EATHE(r)  (Weave);  21.  OUTBACK,  anagram  (bush);  22.  BEDLAM, 
reversed  (sCuffle);  25.  S(CH)EME,  anagram  (Have);  27.  GARB(reversal)-C 
(wiNd);  29.  MISER,  hidden  (Mean);  30.  TO(o)-TAL(l)  (Lot). 

SOLUTION  TO  JANUARY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  37).  (JOS 
ISM  MORAL.    Most  people   have  come  to  equate  capitalism  with 
and .  . .  out-and-out  greed,  but . .  .  capitalism  is  morally  neutral;  it  can 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  ground  rules  the  society  lays  do 

— From  the  Washing 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  anc 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  38,  Harper's  N 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  Entries  must  be  received  by  February  8.  Senders  of 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's.  The 
March  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  36  (December)  are  M. 
ming;  Jane  W.  Galbraith,  Redwood  City,  California;  and  Eric  W.  P 

inagram  (Housing);  9.  S(K)EET 
OW(anagram)-L  (biRds);    20 
anagram  (Bad);  24.  S(A)CARF 
)  (loner);  28.  OR-GAN(reversal 

EPH)  NOCERA:  MAKING  CAPITAL 

big,    impersonal   corporation 

work  good  or  ill  depending  oi 

wn. 

jton  Monthly,  September  198. 

the  title  of  the  work,  togethe 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  Nev 
the  first  three  correct  solution 

solution  will  be  printed  in  th 
F.  Blackstone,  Laramie,  Wyo 
aine,  Union  Lake,  Michigan. 
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PUZZLE 


Hearts  &  Embraces 

by  E.R.  Galli  and 
Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


E, 


fach  clue  consists  of  a  normal  two- 
part  cryptic  clue  plus  a  definition  (only)  of 
the  word  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram.  This 
entry  word  is  either  the  heart  (such  as 
RAGE  in  couRAGEous)  or  the  embracing 
letters  (such  as  WAIL  in  WAssalL)  of  the 
normally  clued  answer.  There  are  nineteen 
of  each  variety.  The  definition  of  the  en- 
try— always  a  single  word — may  be  placed 
at  the  front  or  end  of  the  clue,  or  between 
the  other  two  parts.  Lengths  of  both  an- 
swers to  each  clue  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Two  conventionally  clued  answers  are 
proper  nouns;  the  entries  at  20A  and  26D 
are  not  in  all  dictionaries.  As  always,  men- 
tal repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  is  on 
page  79. 

Across 

1.   Arrange  a  single  about  love  songs — it's  refined  (8/4) 
5.   Conservative  lets  female  inside;  radical  splits  (6/4) 
8.   Potentially,  Queen  Di's  horsey,  with  a  lot  of  glitter 

(8/6) 
10.    Irish  extremist  desolate,  molding  Italian  cheese  (9/5) 

12.  Cute  silk  shifts,  for  lasciviousness,  most  fortunate 
(8/4) 

13.  Fowl  broods?  No,  it  paces,  holding  back  headings 
(8/6) 

15.   Make  a  picture  navy  and  pale  green  (5/3) 
17.   Escort  calmly  tees  lady  off  (8/4) 

19.  Witty  response  in  liturgy — priest  upset  about  nothing 
(7/4) 

20.  Crave  church  shelter  first,  sucker  (5/4) 

21.  A  railroad  that  is  located  between  two  streets  remains 
brightest  (on  a  clear  night)  (9/7) 

23.  Playful  chance  .  . .  heavens,  after  payday?  (6/4) 

24.  Renounce  coward — note  crazed  trance  (8/6) 

25.  Happens  to  receive,  quietly,  permit  and  finishes 
contests  (9/8) 

27.    Desiring  place  with  protection,  approaching  US 

Prohibition  (8/4) 
29.   Robots  as  mutant  forms  with  two  eggs,  fruit  (10/6) 

31.  Reagan's  losing  initial  inherent  support  (8/4) 

32.  Knight  (member  of  Parliament)  left  during  tea,  right 
after  spree  (7/4) 

33.  Foolishly,  I  sent  not  a  dime  deposit .  .  .  treason  ( 1  V8) 


34.  They  explain  flatware  is  sterling  at  first,  with  punches 
for  each  issue  (13/6) 

35.  Fast  food  in  town .  .  .  brush  a  germ  off  ( 10/4) 

Down 

1.  Quash  acts  designed  to  make  bigfoot  dumpy  (9/5) 

2.  Dismiss  advanced  position  construed  to  top  US  (7/4) 

3.  High-brows  erasing  holy  gift  involving  strange  rite 
(12/8) 

4.  Suffer  ringlet  incorporated  in  stitch  (3,4/5) 

5.  These  salesmen  are  successful .  .  .  failure  scores, 
pitifully,  about  50  (7/5) 

6.  Wicked  abuse  goes  back  through  Deliverance  (6/4) 

7.  Ranger?  Weatherman?  Provider  of  foster  care?  (10/8) 

8.  Vicious  Red  slew  senior  joiners  (7/5) 

9.  Suggesting  I'm  in  it  somehow,  going  out  with  girls,  is 
frightening  (12/10) 

1 1 .   Footman  misplaced  cable  about  critical  bad  reputation 

(5,3/6) 
14.    Premature  part  of  the  psyche,  dear,  includes  functional 

half  of  scar  (12/10) 
16.   Alcoholic  drinks  and  causes  brush  off — yes,  in  a  way 

(8/4) 
18.   Stoned  flat  bread,  lightly  flattened,  crept?  (3-1-6/6) 
22.   Experts  audition  a  choir's  collects  (8/4) 
26.    I  alone  could  be,  like  the  wind,  auroral  (6/4) 
28.   Most  gripping  of  the  French  poems:  "Tending  toward 

diffidence"  (6/4) 
30.   Too  smart,  perhaps,  about  one  kind  of  engine  block, 

they  impel  autos  (10/6) 


C^OnteSt  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Hearts  &.  Embraces,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  1001 2.  Entries  must  he  received  by  February  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  ai  random  will  receive  one- 
ubs<  riptions  to  Harper's.  Winners'  names  will  he  print ci I  in  the  April  issue.  Winners  of  the  De<  ember  puzzle)  "And  One  to  Grow 
On,"  -ire  Ashley  Cole,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Elizabeth  M.  Ernst,  Annandale,  Va.;  and  Ann  Johnstone,  Aylmer  (Que),  Canada. 
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Denny's  came  to  us  as  sellers,  and  stayed 
on  as  our  partners. 


When  Denny's  sought  our  advice  on  whether  it 
should  sell  a  single  division,  we  proposed  a  surprising 
solution:  instead  of  selling,  Denny's  management  and 
employees  should  buy  the  entire  company. 

Merrill  Lynch  sponsored  the  $908  million  lever- 
aged buyout  as  lead  equity  investor.  This  was  just 
one  of  12  totaling  $7.1  billion  we've  structured  and 
financed  in  the  past  five  years.  Very  few  firms  can 
match  our  experience  in  this  business,  or  our  record 
of  success. 

One  important  reason  why  management  groups 
turn  to  Merrill  Lynch  is  our  willingness  to  commit 
risk  capital  to  close  the  deal.  Toward  that  end,  we've 


formed  a  partnership  with  a  group  of  institutional 
investors  who  are  highly  experienced  in  leveraged 
buyout  transactions. 

This  partnership,  managed  by  Merrill  Lynch 
Capital  Partners,  Inc.,  can  commit  over  $400  million 
to  the  equity  portion  of  leveraged  acquisitions.  With 
capital  from  our  institutional  partners,  we  can  finam 
multi-billion  dollar  management  leveraged  buyouts. 

Our  first  commitment  is  to  our  partnership  with 
you— management  groups  of  public  and  private  cor- 
porations. We  work  with  you,  because  after  all,  no  on 
knows  your  company  better  than  you.  And  no  one 
knows  leveraged  buyouts  better  than  Merrill  Lynch. 


Robert  F  Mancuso,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Partners,  Inc., 
and  Jeffrey  C.  Barbakow,  Managing  Director,  Investment  Banking,  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets. 


(<)  1986  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  FennerA  Smith  Inc.  Member.* 


More  resources,  better  solutions. 

They  make  Merrill  Lynch  people  a  breed  apart. 


Merrill  Lynch 
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LETTERS 


Drug  Problems 

As  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives'  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  % 
read  with  interest  the  forum  "What  Is 
Our  Drug  Problem?"  [Harper's  Maga- 
zine, December  1985].  While  I  con- 
cur with  many  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  participants,  I  find  some 
of  the  rhetoric  and  alternatives  to  be 
defeatist. 

It  is  true  that  the  trafficking  in  and 
abuse  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic 
substances  have  increased.  Despite 
record  seizures  of  illegal  substances  by 
enforcement  agencies,  record  quanti- 
ties remain  a  threat  to  our  citizens. 
Yet  the  short-term  inability  to  control 
the  problem  does  not  justify  proposals 
to  abandon  current  policies.  Al- 
though our  drug  problem  has  grown, 
this  has  been  in  the  face  of  our  best 
law  enforcement  efforts  rather  than 
because  of  them. 

In  short,  our  current  policies  have 
had  a  marginal  deterrent  effect. 
There  is  no  telling  how  big  the  addict 
population  and  the  supply  of  drugs 
would  be  if  drugs  were  to  become  le- 
gal. Arguing,  in  a  different  context, 
for  capital  punishment,  Ernest  van 
den  Haag  has  asserted  that  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  death  penalty  oppo- 
nents to  demonstrate  that  capital 
punishment  produces  no  marginal  re- 
turn. Applying  his  argument  to  nar- 
cotics control,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those,  like  Arnold  Trebach 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double*spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


and  himself,  who  seek  to  legaliz 
these  substances.  They  have  no 
proven  their  position. 

That  is  not  to  say  our  current  pol 
cies  are  wholly  adequate.   What  i 
needed  is  a  public  policy  that  will  re ! 
suit  in  a  reduced  supply  of  drugs  a 
well  as  a  reduced  demand  for  them 
This  means  federal,  state,  and  local 
education,    treatment,    and   preven* 
tion  programs  that  are  well  designee 
and  adequately  funded;  cooperative 
and  appropriately  funded  law  enforce 
ment  efforts;  and  effective  use  of  di 
plomacy  and  foreign  aid  to  support 
countries  attempting  to  control  nar 
cotics  production  and  trafficking  anc 
to  induce  those  that  are  not  to  do  so. 
If  both  supply  and  demand  are  re- 
duced in  a  balanced  fashion,   there <  I 
will  be  less  likelihood  of  increasec'' 
consumption  and/or  increased  avail-!! 
ability. 

A  demand-reduction  strategy  en- 
compasses treatment,  prevention,' 
and  education.  I  find  it  noteworthy 
that  the  forum  participants  agreed 
that  there  is  a  need  for  education,  al- 
though they  disagreed  as  to  what  the 
content  of  that  education  should  be.  1 
strongly  disagree  with  Trebach's  argu- 
ment that  we  must  begin  teaching 
people  the  responsible  use  of  mind-al- 
tering substances.  The  more  we  learn 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  using 
drugs,  even  marijuana,  the  more  we 
come  to  understand  that  no  drug  can 
be  labeled  harmless.  The  aim  of  feder- 
al policy  is  not  to  frighten  adoles- 
cents, as  Lester  Grinspoon  suggests, 
but  to  provide  informed  and  up-to- 
date  medical  evidence,  which  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  the  only 
sane  and  responsible  approach  to  so- 


iCil  and  recreational  drug  usage  is  to 
5  no. 

1 1  That  law  enforcement  is  part  of  the 
jiply-reduction  strategy  is  evident, 
It  it  is  also  part  of  the  demand-re- 
lation strategy.  In  drawing  the  line 
Icween  what  is  and  is  not  permissi- 
l.\  criminal  law  is  directed  toward 
1 1  only  the  lawbreakers  but  the  law- 
jiding.  The  message  communicated 
[  the  law  in  this  century  is  that  rec- 
litional  drug  use  is  not  acceptable 
ilhavior.  This  message  is  consistent 
Ith  our  traditions.  Legalizing  sub- 
imces  such  as  cocaine,  marijuana, 
Id  heroin  would  send  a  message  to 
|r  young  people  that  drug  use  is  so- 
lilly  acceptable  and  will  not  harm 
lem.  This  message  is  not  only  incon- 
Itent  with  our  traditions  but  also  un- 
ite. Thus,  the  "moral  educative" 
motion  of  criminal  law  dictates  the 
lintinued  proscription  of  drugs. 
■Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  naive  to 
link  that  if  there  were  a  relaxation 
■legal  restraints  on  drugs,  the  crimi- 
11  would  go  away  or  be  satisfied  with 
In-threatening  pursuits.  Even  van 
|n  Haag,  in  his  work  on  the  death 
Inalty,  acknowledges  that  there  are 
pays  non-deterrables.   Should  we 

ange  our  laws  to  allow  certain  be- 
tvior  because  some  people  are  not 
Lterred?  I  think  not. 
| Reduction  of  demand  is  necessary 
|t  not  sufficient;  there  must  also  be  a 
puction  in  the  supply  of  narcotics. 

ipply  is  most  vulnerable  to  eradica- 
pn  where  it  originates  as  an  agricul- 
tral  crop.  While  the  Reagan  Admin- 
pation  has  claimed  to  be  waging  a 
far  against  drugs,  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
bngress  that  has  voted  to  cut  off  all 
p,  other  than  anti-narcotics  and  hu- 
Janitarian  aid,  to  countries  such  as 
fcru  and  Bolivia — countries  that 
kve  ignored  their  obligation  to  the 

ngle  Convention  on  Narcotic 
irugs,  which  requires  that  they  wipe 
it  illicit  crop  cultivation. 
•  On  a  recent  seventeen-day  trip  to 
Qtin  America,  the  Select  Commit- 
ie  met  with  top  officials  of  seven  na- 
jons — Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
olivia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uru- 
pay.  The  leaders  of  these  countries 
)ld  us  that  if  we  do  not  move  quickly 
)  help  them,  their  countries  will  fall 
lto  the  hands  of  the  drug  traffickers 
r  fall  prey  to  anti-democratic  forces, 


Strauss 
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Imagine  yourself  skiing  the  moguls^p* J    worlds  great  orchestras.  Exxon 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.       /  ///^  1S  Pr°ud  to  bring  you  these 
Because  wherever  you  can  ^^^^^broadcasts  each  week,  as  we 

listen  to  radio,  you  can  hear  ^^^^^  ^ave  f°r  the  last  ten  years. 
some  of  the  worlds  most  Check  local  listings  for  the  day 

beautiful  music.  Played  by  one  of  the      and  time  in  your  area . 

Exxon/New\brk  Philharmonic 
Radio  Broadcasts 
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BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


a   On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 

B  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 

*5I  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 

Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 

A   house-lounge,  where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

|B>, course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

A  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
very   special.    We  offer  a   warm,   leisurely, 
,.  "away-from-it-all"  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat-  %t« 
ing;   windsurfing  and   trips   to   fishing   and  am 
_\    boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands.  ™ 
K  The  Inn  is  just  a  pleasant  walk   from  the 
^•«  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope   Town    and   the   historic   Elbow   Cay»j~. 
Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 
A  personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with     W 
^B  nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
•W  20th-century  urban  life  and   yet   retain  the 

comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our  ^t 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro-  |H 
A  chure,  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and  ^P 
information. 


r.» 


Ruth  Maury— 
Jerry  Whitelealher 
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which  can  appear  to  be  a  stable  alter- 
native in  the  chaos  created  by  the 
traffickers.  We  need  to  use  diplomacy 
more  effectively  and  to  allocate  ade- 
quate resources  to  help  the  producer 
countries  eliminate  illicit  cultivation. 
It  is  time  to  escalate  the  war  on 
drugs,  not  to  capitulate  by  legalizing 
these  substances.  To  support  this  ef- 
fort, I  have  proposed  three  initiatives. 
First,  I  have  introduced  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1985.  It  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  them  in  drug  law 
enforcement  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment. Second,  I  have  proposed  a  new 
U.N.  initiative  whereby  the  industri- 
alized democracies,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  would  work  with  the 
source  nations  to  develop  plans  to  rid 
them  of  their  illicit  crops.  Once  such 
plans  have  been  developed,  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  would  contribute 
funds  and  technical  assistance  for  law 
enforcement,  rural  development,  and 
crop  substitution.  Third,  I  have  intro- 
duced   legislation   that   would   deny 


most-favored-nation  status  to  drug- 
producing  nations  that  are  not  com- 
plying with  their  drug  control 
obligations. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  to  cur- 
tail drug  trafficking  and  end  this 
threat  to  our  national  security  and 
well-being.  It  is  time  to  act  assertively 
and  effectively,  rather  than  to  fall 
victim  to  despair  or  to  be  victimized 
by  Utopian  proposals. 

Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel 
Washington,  D.C. 

After  fifteen  years  of  "wars  on 
marijuana,"  it  is  obvious  that  wars 
cannot  solve  social  and  health  prob- 
lems. There  are  alternatives  to  these 
wars  that  would  not  result  in  marijua- 
na being  sold  in  candy  stores. 

With  regard  to  marijuana,  two 
practical  forms  of  legalization  have 
been  worked  out.  The  first,  "limited 
legalization,"  allows  adults  to  possess 
and  cultivate  marijuana  for  their  own 
use.  This  has  been  the  law  in  Alaska 
since  1975  and  has  worked  well.  It 


will  also  be  voted  on  next  Novemh 
in  Oregon.  The  advantages  of  th 
system  are  that  it  undercuts  the  blac 
market  and  allows  people  to  sper 
thousands  of  dollars  they  current 
spend  for  marijuana  on  other  pro 
ucts.  At  the  same  time  it  allows  tr 
government  to  send  a  message  th, 
the  sale  and  commercial  cultivatio 
of  marijuana  are  illegal — and  allow 
enforcement  resources  to  focus  o 
those  areas. 

The  other  alternative  is  regulatio 
and  taxation.  A  model  bill  for  th 
type  of  system  has  already  been  draft 
ed.  It  is  modeled  on  alcohol  polic\ 
with  some  major  differences:  no  ad 
vertising  allowed  and  no  marijuan 
bars  or  public  use  of  marijuana.  Th 
system  would  allow  the  governmen 
to  control  the  sale  of  marijuana.  Thi 
would  result  in  licensed  rather  thai 
criminal  retailers,  purity  and  potenc 
labeling,  and  the  eventual  weakening 
of  organized  crime.  It  would  also  raise, 
between  $10  and  $15  billion  in  annu 
al  tax  revenues.  This  money  could  b< 
spent  on  education  and  discourage 
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ent  programs  especially   aimed   at 
(ir  youth. 

t'.vin  Zeese 
ashington,  D.C. 

,;vin  Zeese  is  national  director  of  the  Na- 
nal  Organization  for  the  Reform  of  Mari- 
ma  Laws  (NORML). 

Anyone  who  gets  his  or  her  infor- 
ation  from  the  field  rather  than 
^m  lab  tests  or  ideologies  knows  that 
illions  of  Americans  take  drugs  for 
illions  of  reasons;  getting  "high" 
n  mean  anything  from  sheer  hedo- 
stic  fun  to  a  serious  spiritual  quest, 
nquestionably,  there's  a  downside, 
it  drug  use  does  not  equal  drug 
>use.  Human  consciousness  is  al- 
ays  searching  for  what  William 
mes  called  "the  great  Yes,"  since 
ost  of  the  time  life  tells  most  people 
nIo."  As  our  great  pragmatist,  James 
xild  no  doubt  have  laughed  at  the 
:cidedly  misguided,  ineffectual  poli- 
es  that  tyrannical  puritans  like  Ru- 
lph  Giuliani  would  have  us  believe 
e  really  best  for  us. 
History  shows  us  that  when  mil- 


lions of  Americans  want  something, 
they'll  do  anything  to  get  it — even  to 
the  point  of  deciding  that  the  law  is 
wrong  and  that  it  needs  changing.  In 
fact,  until  a  series  of  laws  were  passed 
in  1914-1936,  Americans  had  un- 
controlled access  to  what  we  now  call 
"controlled"  substances. 

Whenever  Americans  have  heard 
that  their  government  "knows  best," 
they  have  reached  for  their  rights — 
and  that's  what  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens are  telling  authorities  by  their 
daily  decisions. 

John  Howell 
New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Howell  is  editor  in  chief  of  High  Times 
magazine. 

Libertarians  will  find  much  support 
in  the  forum  on  drug  problems  for 
their  contention  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous addiction  in  any  society  is  the 
addiction  to  government  power.  The 
seductive  "gateway"  drug  in  this  anal- 
ogy is  paternalism,  which,  once  toler- 
ated,   progresses   to   ever   increasing 


doses  of  coercion  and  may  lead  to  the 
ultimate  abuse,  totalitarianism. 

People  who  produce,  distribute, 
sell,  buy,  and  use  drugs  are  engaging 
in  mutually  voluntary  transactions 
and  doing  as  they  see  fit  with  their 
own  bodies.  Those  activities,  at  least 
among  adults,  are  none  of  the  govern- 
ment's damned  business.  In  their  ag- 
gressions against  such  people,  it  is  the 
drug  law  enforcers  who  are  commit- 
ting truly  criminal  acts.  Isn't  it  about 
time  that  we  abolished  the  goon 
squads  and  encouraged  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani and  his  colleagues  to  find  useful 
work? 

Allan  Walstad 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

If  you  had  a  forum  on  abortion, 
your  panelists  would  hardly  confine 
themselves  to  the  economic  and 
medical  aspects  of  the  subject.  At 
least  one  panelist  would  be  commit- 
ted to  the  proposition  that  women 
have  a  right  "to  control  their  own 
bodies."  Your  forum  on  drugs,  while 
Continued  on  page  77 
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NOTEBOOK 

Pictures  at  an  exhibition 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


War   hath    no   fury    like   a   non-com- 
batant. — C.  E.  Montague 


R 


.eading  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  Reagan  Administration's  wish 
to  take  arms  against  Colonel  Muam- 
mar  el-Qaddafi,  the  scourge  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  I  see  in  my  mind's 
eye  an  American  naval  officer  some- 
where in  Washington  standing  in 
front  of  a  large  and  handsome  map  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  His  uni- 
form is  as  impeccably  starched  as  his 
self-assurance.  In  his  hand  he  holds 
an  elongated  baton  with  which,  tap- 
ping lightly,  he  points  out  fleets,  dis- 
tances, force  levels,  cities,  troop  and 
helicopter  landings,  roads,  estimated 
times  of  arrival  and  departure.  He 
speaks  in  a  calm  but  rapid  voice  to  an 
audience  of  senior  officials  seated  in 
comfortable  leather  chairs.  The  few 
reporters  present  take  elaborately  po- 
lite notes.  Every  now  and  then  the 
briefing  officer  pauses  to  accept  ques- 
tions from  anybody  to  whom  his  por- 
trait of  Operation  Eagle  Feather 
might  lack  a  subtlety  of  nuance,  col- 
or, or  perspective.  A  lieutenant  com- 
mander suggests  a  touch  of  aircraft  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner;  a  captain 
thinks  the  composition  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
squares  of  Israeli  armor. 

For  about  twenty  minutes  it  is  al- 
most possible  to  believe  that  the  dia- 
grams being  deployed  and  redeployed 
across  the  unresisting  surface  of  the 
map  have  something  to  do  with  reali- 
ty. The  trace  elements  of  belief  van- 
ish when  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  briefing  officer,  a  man  in  his  early 
thirties,  probably  never  has  suffered 
the  indignity  of  combat.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  he  has  met  a  terrorist, 
watched  a  child  bleed  to  death,  or 
seen  any  of  the  terrain  that  he 
so  artfully  describes.  The  reflection 
prompts  me   to  remember  President 
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Carter's  bungled  expedition  into  the 
Iranian  desert,  President  Reagan's 
mismanaged  invasion  of  Grenada, 
the  long  list  of  expensive  American 
weapons  that  don't  work,  the  sham- 
bles of  the  military  communications 
system  through  which  it  can  take  five 
hours  for  a  message  marked  "urgent" 
to  travel  forty  miles. 

Before  the  briefing  comes  to  its  tri- 
umphant end — the  operation  a  sue-* 
cess,  Qaddafi  dead,  America 
unbound,  etc. — I  know  that  I  have 
been  looking  at  another  exhibition  in 
the  Pentagon's  Gallery  of  Abstract 
Expressionism.  The  resident  acade- 
micians talk  about  "American  credi- 
bility in  the  world,"  about  pride, 
symbolism,  and  the  sending  of  sig- 
nals; about  perceptions,  analogies, 
and  the  effects  on  Arab  or  Guatema- 
lan opinion.  Sometimes  the  conver- 
sation can  get  pretty  refined.  Early  in 
January  I  heard  a  government  official 
say  of  the  Libyan  state  that  he  was  de- 
pressed by  "the  quality  of  the  re- 
gime." Listening  only  to  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  assume  that  he  was  talking  about  a 
second-rate  wine  or  a  Hyatt  hotel 
gone  to  seed  in  a  town  no  longer  at- 
tractive to  conventions  of  art  dealers. 
The  official  wasn't  concerned  about 
Libya's  capacity  to  harm  the  United 
States;  its  army  was  small  and  ill- 
equipped,  its  mineral  assets  not  worth 
the  cost  of  a  first-class  embassy.  What 
troubled  him  was  the  squalor  of  Colo- 
nel Qaddafi's  aesthetic. 

The  practitioners  of  the  old  gun- 
boat diplomacy  usually  had  a  palpable 
object  in  view — oil,  slaves,  tin,  ba- 
nanas, the  safety  of  the  British  con- 
sul, the  amputation  of  the  insolent 
pasha's  right  hand.  The  new  forms  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  have  to  do  with 
words  instead  of  things,  with  the 
symbol  of  power  rather  than  its  prac- 
tical applications.  Like  the  ancient 
Chinese  diplomatists,   the  adepts   in 
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Washington  mean  to  give  rather  th; 
to  take,  to  project  images  of  their  ow 
magnificence  rather  than  to  seize  tl 
spoils  of  war. 

Anybody  still  in  doubt  on  th 
point  can  refer  to  the  collected  wor. 
of  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  tl 
chief  of  naval  operations  and  the  a' 
thor  of  the  nation's  maritime  strateg 
published  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Inst 
tute.  The  admiral  suggested  that 
the  event  of  a  conventional  war  h 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  S 
viet  Union,  the  American  Na\, 
might  decide  to  eliminate  the  Russic 
submarine  fleet.  He  presented  a  list  i 
things  to  be  done  during  the  openir 
phases  of  the  hostilities,  among  ther 
"Destroy  the  Soviet  Navy;  both  in 
portant  in  itself  and  a  necessary  stt 
for  us  to  realize  our  objectives." 

The  statement  is  so  patently  ar( 
gloriously  abstract  that  it  might  ; 
easily  have  been  entitled  "Ink  on  Pi 
per,  No.  5."  Given  the  proven  incon 
petence  of  American  military  se 
vices,  the  Navy  has  about  as  muc 
chance  of  destroying  the  Soviet  Na\ 
as  it  has  of  winning  the  Battle  of  Tr; 
falgar.  But  this,  of  course,  isn't  th 
point,  and  to  say  something  stupid . 
literal-minded  about  the  admiral 
maritime  strategy  would  be  like  loo! 
ing  at  one  of  Picasso's  horses  and  as! 
ing  why  it  has  a  blue  head. 

The  admiral's  gift  for  images  brin£ 
to  mind  the  story,  preserved  withi 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  British  Foi 
eign  Office,  of  Captain  Hornsby  an 
his  gunboat. 

In  the  1880s,  when  England  w£ 
still  an  empire  and  Lord  Salisbury  th 
prime  minister,  a  sultan  somewhei 
in  Africa  committed  an  unspeakabl 
offense  against  the  canons  of  civilize 
behavior  and  the  sovereignty  of  th 
British  crown.  Summoning  Captai 
Hornsby  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Lor 
Salisbury  instructed  him  to  sail  up  th 
heathen  river  and  deliver  to  the  su 
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i  a  stern  remonstrance.  The  cap- 
n  asked  what  he  was  to  do  if  the 
tan  refused  to  accede  to  the  ultima- 
n.  After  a  long  and  ponderous  si- 
ice,  Lord  Salisbury,  mumbling  in 
E  approved  diplomatic  manner, 
d:  "Well,  yes,  I  see  .  .  .  well,  you'll 
t  have  to  steam  away,  won't  you." 
The  captain  took  his  gunboat  to 
rica  and  proceeded  upriver  to  the 
tan's  compound.  Knowing  that  if 

I  sultan  resorted  to  a  test  of  arms  he 
d  no  hope  of  victory,  the  captain 
ide  a  brave  show  of  noisily  running 
t  his  guns.  He  went  ashore  with  as 
ich  pomp  as  he  could  muster,  at- 
ided  by  flags,  drums,  and  smartly 

ssed  marines.  The  sultan  listened 
ldgingly  to  the  news  from  London. 
"And  what  happens,  Captain,"  he 
ced,  "if  I  reject  this  singularly  in- 
ting  communication?" 
The  captain  bowed  and  unobtru- 
'ely  placed  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
>  sword. 

"Although  I  assure  your  highness 
at  I  would  do  so  with  profound  re- 
>t,  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
rry  out  the  second  part  of  my 
itructions." 

The  sultan  went  as  pale  as  it  was 
ssible  for  him  to  do  and  promptly 
pitulated  to  the  British  demand. 
x>n  his  return  to  London,  Captain 
jrnsby  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
miral. 

That  was  long  ago  and  in  another 
untry,   but  the  illusions  of  power 

II  govern  the  world,  possibly  more 
than  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victo- 

i.  In  the  arenas  of  foreign  policy  the 
bstitution  of  words  for  things  blurs 
e  distinction  between  the  reasons  of 
ite  and  the  uses  of  publicity.  The 
stinction  was  never  particularly 
2ar,  but  the  speed  of  modern  com- 
unications  makes  it  increasingly  dif- 
:ult  to  tell  the  difference  between 
sture  and  event. 

The  sophisticated  act  of  terrorism 
a  form  of  high  technology.  The  ter- 
rist  who  fires  a  machine  gun  into  a 
owd  at  an  airport  counts  on  the 
>mplicity  of  network  television; 
ithin  an  hour  of  committing  the 
rocity,  he  holds  as  hostage  the  rage 
\d  despair  of  an  audience  large 
\ough  to  wreck  a  government.  The 
ind  of  guerrillas  hiding  out  in  the 
ountains  bears  comparison  with  the 


research  team  housed  in  a  module  six 
miles  south  of  San  Jose,  California.  In 
both  instances  the  smaller  cadres  of 
energy  and  purpose  enjoy  a  tactical 
advantage  over  the  vulnerable  com- 
plexities of  the  larger  economic  or  po- 
litical structures. 

The  apostles  of  the  new  informa- 
tion order  have  been  making  this 
point  for  twenty  years,  but  their 
teaching  hasn't  yet  been  adequately 
impressed  upon  the  public  under- 
standing. If  American  foreign  policy 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  delivering 
images  instead  of  air  strikes  and  artil- 
lery shells,  then  the  current  means 
don't  correspond  to  the  current  ends. 
The  old  gunboats  have  become  too 
dangerous  and  too  expensive.  The 
cost-benefit  ratios  make  as  little  sense 
as  the  tortuous  explanations  subse- 
quently offered  to  Congress.  If  the 
United  States  must  send  the  Navy 
against  every  thug  clever  enough  to 
play  an  anarchist  music  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  media,   then  the 


country  must  bankrupt  itself  with 
continuous  performances  in  the  the- 
aters of  the  news.  Not  only  must 
American  Marines  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  nineteenth-century  democrat- 
ic capitalism;  they  must  also  employ  a 
nineteenth-century  military  technol- 
ogy better  suited  to  a  world  that  still 
was  protected  by  the  filtering  agents 
of  distance  and  time.  The  problem  is 
less  political  than  aesthetic.  No  mat- 
ter how  heavily  armed,  the  gunboats 
cannot  match  the  firepower  of  the 
television  cameras. 

Better  a  series  of  stately  exhibitions 
at  the  Pentagon.  The  current  show  of 
conceptual  art  appearing  under  the 
rubric  of  "Star  Wars,"  and  representa- 
tive of  the  California  school  of  nucle- 
ar abstraction,  offers  as  fanciful  a 
display  of  omnipotence  as  has  been 
seen  in  Washington  in  many  years. 
The  better  critics  understand  the 
work  as  a  set  of  contemporary  images 
that  depend  for  their  effects  on  exqui- 
site juxtapositions  of  space  and  line.  ■ 
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rate and  distinct  investment  objectives 
through  investments  in  four  types  of 
securities:  stocks,  bonds,  money  mar- 
ket instruments  and  Ginnie  Maes. 
STAR  combines  these  objectives  to 
seek  its  own  goal:  maximum  total 
return— capital  growth  plus  income- 
consistent  with  STAR's  balanced 
approach. 

We  designed  STAR  Fund  specifi- 
cally for  IRAs,  Keoghs  and  other  retire- 
ment plans.  You  can  open  a  STAR 
account  for  as  little  as  $500,  commission- 
free.  You  make  your  investment. 
Vanguard  diversifies  it  for  you. 


Call  1-800-662  SHIP 

Ask  for  our  free  Vanguard  IRA 
Information  Kit.  Or  send  the  coupon. 

In  Philadelphia,  visit  our  Invest- 
ment Center  at  1528  Walnut  Street. 

|Vanguard  IRA 

Investor  Information  Dept.  71 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  19482 
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Please  se nd  me  your  free  Vanguard  I K  A  I nformation 
Kit,  including  a  Vanguard  STAR  Rind  prospectus  which 
1  may  read  before  I  invest  or  send  money.  I  understand 
it  contains  complete  information  on  advisory  fees,  dis- 
tribution charges,  and  other  expenses.  Also  send  infor- 
mation onD  Keogh/Pension(70). 

Name 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


Zip. 


HA-R6-060 


TH^aiwuardGROUP 

«^OF  INVESTMENT  COMmNIES 
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Native  American  Craft. 


In  the  shadow  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  100  skilled  craftsmen 
assemble  printed  circuit  boards.  They  work  for  Cherokee  Nation 
Industries  in  Adair  County,  Oklahoma.  IBM  has  been  a  customer 
of  theirs  since  1973. 

For  most  of  the  past  50  years,  Adair  County  has  been  on  the 
Federal  list  of  "distressed  areas,"  suffering  from  poverty  and 
unemployment.  Thriving  small  businesses  like  Cherokee  Nation 
Industries  can  help  change  that. 

They  started  with  20  employees  in  1970  and  now  they  employ 
360  people.  And  in  that  time  the  number  of  families  on  welfare 
in  the  area  has  decreased  16.6%. 

Cherokee  Nation  Industries  is  just  one  of  the  more  than 
30,000  suppliers  nationwide,  some  small,  some  not  so  small,  that 
IBM  depends  on. 

All  of  them  share  our  commitment  to  quality  and  fine 
craftsmanship.  And  those  are  some  of  the  most  important 
things  any  company  can  supply.  =f=^ 
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Percentage  of  its  income  a  family  of  four  living  at  the  poverty  level  paid  in  federal  taxes  in  1980  :   1.9 

Percentage  such  a  family  will  pay  in  1986  :   10.4 

Percentage  of  families  living  below  the  poverty  line  in  which  at  least  one  member  is  employed  :  60 

Average  percentage  change  in  a  woman's  standard  of  living  in  the  year  after  a  divorce  :    —  73 

Average  percentage  change  in  a  man's  standard  of  living  I    +  43 

Average  fee  charged  by  a  surrogate  mother  :  $10,000 

Chances  that  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  was  deliberately  conceived  I   1  in  5 

Chances  that  a  child  born  to  a  married  couple  was  deliberately  conceived  I  3  in  5 

Percentage  of  adults  who  say  they  were  told  the  facts  of  life  by  their  mother  I  21 

By  their  father  :  5 

Average  number  of  people  a  satisfied  car  owner  tells  about  his  car  I  8 

Average  number  of  people  a  dissatisfied  car  owner  tells  about  his  :  22 

Percentage  of  the  intelligence  collected  by  U.S.  agencies  that  is  acquired  by  technical  means  :  85 

Percentage  that  is  acquired  by  agents  I   1 5 

Number  of  Russians  who  subscribe  to  the  New  York  Times  I  7 

Number  of  senior  Soviet  officials  who  have  been  removed  since  Gorbachev  came  to  power  :  80 

Average  number  of  East  Germans  who  emigrated  each  year  from  1974  to  1983  :  9,000 

Number  who  emigrated  in  1985  :  18,752 

Estimated  number  of  white  South  Africans  who  emigrate  each  month  :  3,000 

Amount  South  Africa  spends  annually  for  lobbyists  in  the  United  States  I  $2,000,000 

Percentage  of  contributions  by  pro-Israel  PACs  that  went  to  Democrats  in  1983  and  1984  I  80 

In  1985  :  45 

Percentage  of  all  bills  Congress  passed  in  1985  that  established  commemorative  days,  weeks,  or  months  :  36 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  own  running  shoes  but  don't  run  I  70 

Percentage  of  Americans  between  ages  6  and  1 7  who  cannot  pass  a  basic  fitness  test  :  64 

Percentage  change,  since  1971,  in  per  capita  consumption  of  green  peas  :    —  27 

Broccoli  1+160 

Percentage  of  Vogue  readers  who  wear  size  1 2  or  larger  I  49 

Percentage  of  women  who  wear  the  wrong  size  bra  I  75 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  think  they  look  younger  than  their  age  I  57 

Percentage  increase  in  cosmetic  surgery  since  1981   I  61 

Number  of  people  who  took  a  Dale  Carnegie  course  last  year  :   118,416 

Cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  United  States  in  1985  :   17 

Number  of  Americans  who  freeze  to  death  each  year  I  500 

Number  of  U.S.  pet  cemeteries  I  400 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  approve  of  using  monkeys  in  medical  experiments  I  69 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  believe  "most"  or  "all"  of  what  Ronald  Reagan  says  :  67 

Who  say  they  believe  "most"  or  "all"  of  what  Dan  Rather  says  I  81 

Amount  Pat  Paulsen  has  raised  for  his  1988  presidential  campaign  :  $57 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  January  J  986.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  77. 
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Tfe  art  of  aerodynamics.  Airflow  patterns,  visible  through 
advanced  laser  techniques  applied  by  Northrop.  %  further  the  science  of  flight. 

NORTHROP 

M;ikm^  advanced  technology  work 

1840<  entury  Park  Bait,  Lot  Angele»,(  A  90067-2199  USA 


READINGS 


[Essay] 

IN  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  GOOD 


From  Life  and  Fate,  by  Vasily  Grossman,  pub- 
lished this  month  by  Harper  &  Row.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Robert  Chandler.  When  Gross- 
man (1905-1964)  submitted  his  novel  about  Sta- 
linist Russia  to  a  Soviet  publisher  in  I960,  he  was 
informed  by  Mikhail  Suslov,  the  party  ideologist, 
that  there  was  no  question  of  the  novel  being  pub- 
lished for  another  200  years.  The  manuscript  was 
confiscated,  but  a  copy  was  recently  smuggled 
abroad  by  Vladimir  Voinovich,  the  emigre  writer. 


F 

M.  ev 


ew  people  ever  attempt  to  define  "good." 
What  is  "good"?  "Good"  for  whom?  Is  there  a 
common  good — the  same  for  all  people,  all 
tribes,  all  conditions  of  life?  Or  is  my  good  your 
evil?  Is  what  is  good  for  my  people  evil  for  your 
people?  Is  good  eternal  and  constant?  Or  is  yes- 
terday's good  today's  vice,  yesterday's  evil  to- 
day's good? 

Have  people  advanced  over  the  millennia  in 
their  concept  of  good?  Is  this  concept  something 
that  is  common  to  all  people — both  Greeks 
and  Jews — as  the  Apostle  supposed?  To  all 
classes,  nations,  and  states?  Even  to  all  animals, 
trees,  and  mosses,  as  Buddha  and  his  disciples 
claimed?  The  same  Buddha  who  had  to  deny  life 
in  order  to  clothe  it  in  goodness  and  love. 

The  Christian  view,  five  centuries  after  Bud- 
dhism, restricted  the  living  world  to  which  the 
concept  of  good  is  applicable.  Not  every  living 
thing — only  human  beings.  The  good  of  the 
first  Christians,  which  had  embraced  all  man- 
kind, in  turn  gave  way  to  a  purely  Christian 
good;  the  good  of  the  Muslims  was  now  distinct. 

Centuries  passed  and  the  good  of  Christianity 
split  up  into  the  distinct  goods  of  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  and  Orthodoxy.  And  the  good  of 
Orthodoxy  gave  birth  to  the  distinct  goods  of 
the  old  and  new  beliefs. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  the  good  of  the 


poor  and  the  good  of  the  rich.  And  the  goods  of 
the  whites,  the  blacks,  and  the  yellow  races  .  .  . 
More  and  more  goods  came  into  being,  corre- 
sponding to  each  sect,  race,  and  class.  Everyone 
outside  a  particular  magic  circle  was  excluded. 

People  began  to  realize  how  much  blood  had 
been  spilled  in  the  name  of  a  petty,  doubtful 
good,  in  the  name  of  the  struggle  of  this  petty 
good  against  what  it  believed  to  be  evil.  Some- 
times the  very  concept  of  good  became  a 
scourge,  a  greater  evil  than  evil  itself. 

Good  of  this  kind  is  a  mere  husk  from  which 
the  sacred  kernel  has  been  lost.  Who  can  re- 
claim the  lost  kernel? 

But  what  is  good?  It  used  to  be  said  that  it  is  a 
thought  and  a  related  action  which  lead  to  the 
greater  strength  or  triumph  of  humanity — or  of 
a  family,  nation,  state,  class,  or  faith. 

People  struggling  for  their  particular  good  al- 
ways attempt  to  dress  it  up  as  a  universal  good. 
They  say:  my  good  coincides  with  the  universal 
good;  my  good  is  essential  not  only  to  me  but  to 
everyone;  in  achieving  my  good,  I  serve  the  uni- 
versal good. 

And  so  the  good  of  a  sect,  class,  nation,  or 
state  assumes  a  specious  universality  in  order  to 
justify  its  struggle  against  an  apparent  evil. 

Even  Herod  did  not  shed  blood  in  the  name  of 
evil;  he  shed  blood  in  the  name  of  his  particular 
good.  A  new  force  had  come  into  the  world,  a 
force  that  threatened  to  destroy  him  and  his 
family,  to  destroy  his  friends  and  his  favorites, 
his  kingdom  and  his  armies. 

But  it  was  not  evil  that  had  been  born;  it  was 
Christianity.  And  what  did  this  doctrine  of 
peace  and  love  bring  to  humanity?  Byzantine 
iconoclasm;  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition;  the 
struggles  against  heresy  in  France,  Italy,  Flan- 
ders, and  Germany;  the  conflict  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism;  the  intrigues  of  the 
monastic  orders;  the  conflict  between  Nikon 
and  Avvakum;  the  crushing  yoke  that  lay  for 
centuries  over  science  and  freedom;  the  Chris- 
tians who  wiped  out  the  heathen  population  of 
Tasmania;   the  scoundrels  who  burned  whole 
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Negro  villages  in  Africa.  This  doctrine  caused 
more  suffering  than  all  the  crimes  of  the  people 
who  did  evil  for  its  own  sake .  . . 

In  great  hearts  the  cruelty  of  life  gives  birth  to 
good;  they  then  seek  to  carry  this  good  back  into 
life,  hoping  to  make  life  itself  accord  with  their 
inner  image  of  good.  But  life  never  changes  to 
accord  with  an  image  of  good;  instead,  it  is  the 
image  of  good  that  sinks  into  the  mire  of  life — 
to  lose  its  universality,  to  split  into  fragments 
and  be  exploited  by  the  needs  of  the  day.  People 
are  wrong  to  see  life  as  a  struggle  between  good 
and  evil.  Those  who  most  wish  for  the  good  of 
humanity  are  unable  to  diminish  evil  by  one  jot. 

Great  ideas  are  necessary  in  order  to  dig  new 
channels,  to  remove  stones,  to  bring  down  cliffs 
and  fell  forests;  dreams  of  universal  good  are 
necessary  in  order  that  great  waters  should  flow 
in  harmony . .  .Yes,  if  the  sea  were  able  to  think, 
then  every  storm  would  make  its  waters  dream  of 
happiness.  Each  wave  breaking  against  the  cliff 
would  believe  it  was  dying  for  the  good  of  the 
sea;  it  would  never  occur  to  it  that,  like  thou- 
sands of  waves  before  and  after,  it  had  only  been 
brought  into  being  by  the  wind. 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  na- 
ture of  good  and  evil  and  the  struggle  between 
them .  .  .  There  is  a  deep  and  undeniable  sadness 
in  all  this:  whenever  we  see  the  dawn  of  an  eter- 
nal good  that  will  never  be  overcome  by  evil 
. . .  whenever  we  see  this  dawn,  the  blood  of  old 
people  and  children  is  always  shed. 

I  have  seen  people  being  annihilated  in  the 
name  of  an  idea  of  good  as  fine  and  humane  as 
the  ideal  of  Christianity.  I  saw  whole  villages 
dying  of  hunger;  I  saw  peasant  children  dying  in 
the  snows  of  Siberia;  I  saw  trains  bound  for  Sibe- 
ria with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  every  city 
in  Russia — men  and  women  who  had  been  de- 
clared enemies  of  a  great  and  bright  idea  of  so- 
cial good.  This  idea  was  something  fine  and 
noble — yet  it  killed  some  without  mercy,  crip- 
pled the  lives  of  others,  and  separated  wives 
from  husbands  and  children  from  fathers. 

Once,  when  I  lived  in  the  northern  forests,  I 
thought  that  good  was  to  be  found  neither  in 
man  nor  in  the  predatory  world  of  animals  and 
insects  but  in  the  silent  kingdom  of  the  trees. 
Far  from  it!  I  saw  the  forest's  slow  movement, 
the  treacherous  way  it  battled  against  grass  and 
bushes  for  each  inch  of  soil .  .  .  First,  billions  of 
seeds  fly  through  the  air  and  begin  to  sprout,  de- 
stroying the  grass  and  bushes.  Then  millions  of 
victorious  shoots  wage  war  against  one  another. 
And  it  is  only  the  survivors  who  enter  into  an 
alliance  of  equals  to  form  the  seamless  canopy  of 
the  young  deciduous  forest.  Beneath  this  canopy 
the  spruces  and  beeches  freeze  to  death  in  the 
twilight  of  penal  servitude. 


In  time  the  deciduous  trees  become  decrepit; 
then  the  heavyweight  spruces  burst  through  to 
the  light  beneath  their  canopy,  executing  the 
alders  and  the  beeches.  This  is  the  life  of  the  for- 
est— a  constant  struggle  of  everything  against 
everything.  Only  the  blind  conceive  of  the 
kingdom  of  trees  and  grass  as  the  world 
of  good  ...  Is  it  that  life  itself  is  evil? 
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lood  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  sermons 
of  religious  teachers  and  prophets  nor  in  the 
teachings  of  sociologists  and  popular  leaders  nor 
in  the  ethical  systems  of  philosophers  .  .  .  And 
yet  ordinary  people  bear  love  in  their  hearts,  are 
naturally  full  of  love  and  pity  for  any  living 
thing.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  they  prefer 
the  warmth  of  the  hearth  to  a  bonfire  in  the 
public  square. 

Yes,  as  well  as  this  terrible  Good  with  a  cap- 
ital G,  there  is  everyday  human  kindness.  The 
kindness  of  an  old  woman  carrying  a  piece  of 
oread  to  a  prisoner,  the  kindness  of  a  soldier  al- 
lowing a  wounded  enemy  to  drink  from  his  wa- 
ter flask,  the  kindness  of  youth  toward  age,  the 
kindness  of  a  peasant  hiding  an  old  Jew  in  his 
loft.  The  kindness  of  a  prison  guard  who  risks  his 
own  liberty  to  pass  on  letters  written  by  a  prison- 
er not  to  his  ideological  comrades  but  to  his  wife 
and  mother. 

The  private  kindness  of  one  individual  toward 
another;  a  petty,  thoughtless  kindness;  an  un- 
witnessed kindness.  A  kindness  outside  any  sys- 
tem of  social  or  religious  good.  Something  we 
could  call  senseless  kindness. 


[Lesson  Plan] 

HAVE  YOU  EVER 
OWED  A  BAR  BILL? 


From  the  lesson  plan  for  the  "Polygraph  Examiner 
Training  Course"  taught  at  the  IJ.S.  Army  Mili- 
tary Police  School  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama. 
The  school  trains  lie-detector  examiners  for  all  feder- 
al agencies  except  the  CIA.  This  lesson  plan  was 
used  from  February  1984  to  November  1985;  it 
was  suspended  after  a  General  Accounting  Office 
survey  found  that  examiners  were  being  taught  to 
ask  questions  not  strictly  limited  to  security  matters, 
as  federal  law  requires.  Under  a  new  executive  or- 
der, some  150,000  government  employees  will  be 
subject  to  random  polygraph  exams. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  EXAMINATION 

The  requesting  office  should  be  contacted  by 
the  examiner  in  order  to  determine  what  type  of 
assignment  is  involved  in  the  examination.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  person  assigned  to  a  high' 
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From  the  Austin  American-Statesman. 


ly  sensitive  position  such  as  in  our  embassy  in 
Moscow  would  very  definitely  receive  a  more 
extensive  examination  than  a  clerk  in  a  motor 
pool. 

ADVISEMENT  OF  RIGHTS 

The  examinee  should  be  advised  of  his  appli- 
cable constitutional  rights  by  the  examiner. 

The  examinee  will  also  be  informed  that  he  is 
not  suspected  of  any  particular  offense  but  that 
the  examination  is  part  of  a  "routine  back- 
ground check." 

The  examinee  will  also  be  told  that  other  ob- 
jectives of  the  examination  are  to  determine  any 
sympathy  for  or  participation  in  Communist  ac- 
tivities, and  to  determine  if  any  incidents  in  the 
examinee's  life  might  leave  him  open  to 
blackmail. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Ethnic  organizations.  The  examinee  may  be- 
long to  organizations  as  a  direct  result  of  his  eth- 
nic background.  In  many  cases,  his  parents  or 
close  relatives  may  also  belong  to  them.  This 
area  should  be  explored  with  care,  not  only  be- 
cause these  organizations  may  have  Communist 
or  Fascist  motivations,  but  also  because  the  sub- 
ject may  resent  deeply  any  supposed  bias  or  tact- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  Typical 
among  ethnic  organizations  would  be  Polish- 
American  clubs,  Japanese  community  clubs, 
etc.  In  some  cases,  the  examinee's  parents  may 


have  enrolled  him  in  Communist  or  Fascist  eth- 
nic organizations  merely  because  the  organiza- 
tion operated  a  life   insurance  program. 

Racial  organizations.  Many  persons  belong  to 
or  have  made  financial  contributions  or  contri- 
butions of  their  time  to  racial  pressure  groups. 
Since  many  of  these  organizations  have  been  in- 
filtrated by  Communists,  or  are  motivated  by 
Fascist  principles,  participation  in  such  groups 
should  be  discussed  thoroughly.  It  is  also  manda- 
tory that  the  examiner  exert  the  utmost  tact  and 
delicacy  to  avoid  offending  the  subject.  In  gen- 
eral, Negroes  may  be  expected  to  have  belonged 
to  groups  such  as  the  NAACP. 

Political  organizations.  Membership  in  either  of 
the  two  major  political  organizations  or  affili- 
ated organizations  will  not  be  discussed  during 
the  interview.  Other  organizations  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  examin- 
ee will  be  determined.  Membership  in  minor 
political  parties  and  splinter  organizations  will 
be  reviewed  with  the  examinee.  Any  work  for  a 
foreign  political  or  military  organization  must 
also  be  covered  fully.  This  would  include  mem- 
bership in  organizations  attempting  to  restore  a 
former  government  or  king,  caring  for  refugees, 
or  sending  propaganda  into  a  foreign  country. 

PERSONNEL  SCREENING  QUESTION  POOL 

Have  you  ever  had  a  mental  breakdown? 
Have  you  ever  been  confined  to  a  rest  home? 
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[Computer  Simulations] 

STAR  DANCES 


From  "Computer  Recreations"  by  A.  K.  Dewdney,  in  the  January  issue  0/ Scientific  American.  Dewdney,  a  computer  scientist,  wrote  a  progran^ 
to  simulate  the  movement  of  star  clusters  over  a  century.  Each  star's  motion  is  governed  by  the  gravitational  force  of  neighboring  stars. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  committing  suicide? 

Have  you  ever  used  any  drugs  illegally? 

Have  you  ever  associated  with  persons  addicted 

to  the  use  of  drugs? 
While  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  have  you 

ever  done  anything  you  are  ashamed  of? 
Have  you  ever  resided  with  anyone  other  than 

your  immediate  family? 
Do  you  have  any  friends  who  live  in  a  foreign 

country? 
Do  you  have  any  foreign  pen  pals? 
Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should  not 

have  this  job? 
Have  you  ever  brought  discredit  to  a  company? 
Have  you  ever  used  a  company  vehicle  for  pri- 
vate purposes? 
Do  you  owe  anyone  any  money? 
Have  you  ever  owed  a  bar  bill? 
Have  you  ever  falsified  an  application  for  credit? 
Do  you  know  anyone  who  would  not  give  you  a 

good  character  reference? 
Have  you  ever  assisted  in  the  commission  of  an 

immoral  act? 
Are  you  a  name  dropper? 
Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  hobby  group? 
Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  steal  from  an 

employer? 


Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  group  which  sup- 
ported any  foreign  activity? 

Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party? 

Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  group  which  re- 
fuses to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States? 

Do  you  correspond  with  anyone  in  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled country? 

Have  you  ever  subscribed  to  any  anti-American 
publications? 

Have  you  ever  condemned  our  constitutional 
form  of  government? 

Have  you  ever  been  sympathetic  to  the  theory  of 
communism? 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  a  sexual  act  with  an- 
other male  (female)  ? 

Do  you  desire  to  engage  in  unnatural  sex  acts? 

Do  you  desire  to  continue  engaging  in  unnatural 
sex  acts? 

Have  you  engaged  in  sex  acts  with  animals? 

Have  you  ever  received  sexual  stimulation  in  a 
crowded  area? 

Do  you  receive  sexual  satisfaction  through 
means  other  than  bodily  contact? 

Do  you  have  a  normal  sex  life? 

Have  you  ever  done  anything  for  which  you 
lould  be  blackmailed? 
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Have  you  ever  revealed  classified  information  to 
unauthorized  persons? 

Do  you  believe  you  would  be  a  good  security 
risk? 

Do  you  believe  in  background  security  inves- 
tigations? 


[Testimony] 

WHY  STAR  WARS 
SOFTWARE 
WON'T  WORK 


Adapted  from  testimony  delivered  by  David  Lorge 
Parnas  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  in 
December  1985.  Parnas,  a  professor  of  computer 
science  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  Canada,  re- 
signed from  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  advisory 
panel  last  June. 


I 


am  a  computer  scientist  specializing  in  soft- 
ware engineering.  I  have  had  twenty-five  years 
of  software  construction  experience,  including 
fourteen  years  as  a  consultant  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  its  contractors.  The  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  appointed  me 
to  the  advisory  panel  on  computing  research  in 
support  of  battle  management.  I  resigned  from 
the  panel  for  two  reasons:  I  believe  (1)  that  no 
defense  system  of  the  sort  being  considered  by 
SDIO  can  ever  be  trusted,  and  (2)  that  invest- 
ing effort  in  an  untrustworthy  system  is  not  in 
the  country's  best  interest. 

The  "business  end"  of  SD1  consists  of  a  vari- 
ety of  sensors  and  weapons.  The  sensors  will 
produce  vast  amounts  of  raw  data  that  comput- 
ers must  process  and  analyze  in  order  to  direct 
the  weapons.  Computers  must  detect  missile  fir- 
ings, determine  the  source  of  the  attack,  and 
compute  the  attacking  trajectories.  Computers 
must  discriminate  between  threatening  war- 
heads and  decoy  objects. 

Software  is  the  glue  that  holds  such  a  system 
together,  and  in  such  systems  software  is  always 
the  weak  link.  Although  adequately  reliable 
software  can  be  written,  it  becomes  reliable  only 
after  extensive  use  in  the  field.  Theory  tells  us 
that  this  is  not  the  result  of  careless  or  inexperi- 
enced design,  but  the  result  of  the  complexity  of 
the  mathematical  functions  involved. 

In  strategic  defense,  there  will  be  no  opportu- 
nity to  modify  the  software  during  or  after  the 
first  battle:  it  must  work  the  first  time.  Further, 
realistic  testing  of  the  integrated  hardware  and 
software  is  impossible.  Neither  component  test- 


ing, simulations,  nor  small-scale  field  testing 
would  reveal  all  serious  defects  in  the  software. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  sheer  complex- 
ity, there  are  other  software  problems  that  are 
unique  to  SDI,  The  system  is  necessarily  based 
on  assumptions  about  enemy  capabilities  and 
plans — including  target  selection,  decoy  char- 
acteristics, and  attack  schedules,  among  many 
others — in  which  we  can  have  little  confidence 
or  certainty.  In  addition,  there  are  enormous 
theoretical  and  practical  problems  in  keeping  a 
space-based,  real-time  computer  system — with 
its  various  components  in  orbit  around  the 
earth — operational  under  a  coordinated  attack. 

Those  who  argue  that  SDI  software  can  suc- 
ceed have  not  responded  to  either  the  theoreti- 
cal or  the  empirical  aspects  of  my  argument.  For 
example,  they  state — correctly — that  effective 
SDI  software  is  not  impossible,  but  they  do  not 
explain  how  we  could  gain  confidence  in  it. 
They  propose  vague  "new"  architectures  but  do 
not  show  how  those  architectures  can  overcome 
the  problems  inherent  in  SDI.  Other  counter- 
arguments made  by  SDI  proponents  include: 

"SDI  is  still  a  research  project — new  break- 
throughs may  be  found." 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  designing  SDI 
software  are  fundamental.  The  breakthrough  re- 
quired is  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  math- 


[Television  Transcript] 

AN  EXERCISE  IN  TACT 


From  Nightline,  November  21,  1985.  Bob  Dor- 
nan  is  a  Republican  representative  from  California. 

TED  KOPPEL:  Please  identify  yourself  first,  if  you 
would. 

REP.  DORNAN:  Bob  Dornan,  from  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  the  state  of  California.  Now,  I'd  like 
to  ask  Mr.  McNamara,  the  man  who's  come  out 
of  shameful  and  deserved  obscurity,  the  man 
who  gave  us  strategic  hamlets,  escalated  re- 
sponse, gradualism — 

KOPPEL:  Congressman  Dornan,  would  you  get  to 
your — 

DORNAN:  MIG  sanctuaries,  body  counts,  and 
free -fire  zones — 

KOPPEL:   Congressman   Dornan,    would  you 
please  be  good  enough  to  get  to  your  question, 
and  let's  limit  the  personal  attacks. 
DORNAN:    All   right.    The   man   who   gave   us 
58,022  dead  in  Vietnam  tells — 
KOPPEL:  Do  you  have  a  question,  Congressman? 


READINGS 


[Budget] 

PLAY  MONEY 

"Georgetown  University  Revenues  Attributable  to 
Patrick  Ewing, "  by  Gregg  Leslie,  in  the  January 
1986  issue  of  Regardies,  the  Washington  monthly. 

ATTENDANCE  (home  games  only) 

Annual  average  before  Ewing 

Average  during  Ewing's  years 

Difference 

(x  $11,  the  average  ticket  price) 

(x  four  years) 

57,739 

158,336 

100,597 

$1,106,567 

$4,426,268 

TELEVISION 

Number  of  nationally  televised 
games  during  Ewing's  years 

Estimated  number  that  would  have 
been  shown  without  Ewing 

Approximate  payment  from  the 
networks  for  each  game* 

(x  12  games) 

18 

6 

$150,000 
$1,800,000 

NCAA  TOURNAMENT 

Money  given  to  Final  Four  schools 

by  NCAA 
Number  of  times  GU  reached  the 

Final  Four  during  Ewing's  years 
Total  tournament  revenues 

$750,000 

3 

$2,250,000 

PROMOTION 

Annual  sales  of  T-shirts,  hats,  etc.  * 

Assuming  that  only  half  is  due  to 

the  increased  prominence  of  the 

basketball  team 
(x  four  years  ) 

$200,000 

$100,000 
$400,000 

ADMISSIONS  FEES 

Average  number  of  applications 
per  year  before  Hoyas  won  1982 
NCAA  championship 

Applications  in  1983 

Applications  in  1984 

Total  increase 

(x  $30,  the  application  fee) 

8,600 

9,725 

11,128 

3,653 

$109,590 

ALUMNI  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Fund  raising  for  1981  (pre-Ewing) 

Average  annual  fund  raising  during 

Ewing's  years  (including  1985) 
Difference  (x  four  years) 
Assuming  that  only  10  percent  was 

due  to  success  of  basketball  team 

$22,500,000 

$31,000,000 
$34,000,000 

'•    $3,400,000 

TOTAL 

$12,385,858 

EXPENSES 

Approximate  value  of 
a  four-year  scholarship 

$48,600 

NET  PROFIT 

$12,337,258 

'based  on  AtlantU  (oust  Conference  /inures 
Week     "  *  'fund  u'ns  growing  substantially  pre-E 
admit  basketball  "had  an  effei ' 

according  to  Business 

triii);,  tmt  (HI  nfju  tats 

ematics.  Speaking  mathematically,  what  we 
need  is  a  new  way  of  representing  arbitrary  dis- 
crete functions.  Currently,  the  representations 
required  for  SDI  software  are  too  complex  for 
any  human  being  to  understand.  SDIO  is  not 
sponsoring  any  work  to  solve  this  problem,  nor 
are  any  miracles  likely. 

"We  can't  know  what  we  can't  do  until  we  try." 

Both  theoretical  arguments  and  overwhelm- 
ing empirical  evidence  tell  us  that  we  can't  do  it. 
No  attempt  should  proceed  unless  errors  in  these 
arguments  can  be  found. 

"An  extensive  testing  program  will  overcome 
these  problems." 

Again,  all  theoretical  and  empirical  evidence 
says  it  will  not.  Experienced  scientists  know  that 
testing  can  show  only  the  presence  of  bugs,  not 
their  absence. 

"Artificial  Intelligence  will  solve  the  problem." 

Most  AI  programs  are  less  reliable  and  harder 
to  verify  than  .standard  programs. 

"Those  who  claim  SDI  cannot  be  built  are  politi- 
cally motivated." 

I  know  of  no  political  reason  to  be  against  a 
shield  that  would  protect  us  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Any  possible  political  objection  was  re- 
moved when  President  Reagan  offered  to  share 
the  technology  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
only  reason  to  oppose  SDI  is  the  belief  that  it 
will  not  achieve  what  President  Reagan  wants  it 
to  achieve. 

In  discussing  my  ideas  and  conclusions  with 
people  in  the  military  software  community,  I 
have  found  no  one  who  argues  with  my  techni- 
cal conclusions.  Instead,  people  told  me  the 
program  should  be  continued,  not  because  it 
would  free  us  from  the  fear  of  nuclear  weapons 
but  because  the  research  money  would  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  in  our  field.  I  am  sure  that 
among  the  many  SDI  projects  there  are  some 
with  scientific  merit.  However,  in  my  twenty 
years  of  experience,  I  have  found  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  often  funds  research  be- 
cause a  proposal  makes  grandiose  claims,  not 
because  the  approach  has  any  scientific  merit.  It 
frequently  overfunds  projects  in  the  naive  belief 
that  more  money  means  more  progress.  Such  re- 
search usually  produces  low-quality  results.  As  a 
scientist  once  remarked,  "Overfunded  research 
is  like  heroin:  it  leads  to  addiction,  weakens  the 
mind,  and  furthers  prostitution." 

I  do  not  claim  that  SDI  would  have  to  be  per- 
fect, hut  it  needs  to  be  trustworthy.  My  car  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  I  trust  it  to  do  its  job.  I  do  not 
demand  perfection,  merely  a  high  probability 
that  the  product  is  free  from  catastrophic  de- 
fects. There  are  many  military  software  applica- 
tions in  which  we  can  achieve  such  confidence. 
A  space-based  missile  defense  is  not  one  of 
them. 
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SILK  SHANTUNG  NEATS 


Choose  from  a  riotous  assortment  of 
63  knit  and  handmade  ties  from  Lands'  End. 

Starting  at  $8. 50  and  not  one  over  $18. 50. 


ith  the  exception  of  our  knit 
ties  (shown  in  living  color  in 
'iir  latest  catalog),  every  other  tie 
»n  this  page  is  handmade.  And  as 
ou  might  expect  from  Lands'  End, 
•nly  natural  fibers  are  used. 

Our  prodigious  assortment 
epresents  solid  value,  all  the  way 
rom  the  $8.50  price  tag  on  our 
otton  knits  to  the  $18. 50  one  on 
ome  of  our  fancier  silk  specimens. 
Hit  our  catalog  in  the  right  month, 
nd  our  assortment  skies  to  a 
;rand  total  of  102  ties!) 

Consider  that  these  ties  have 
iremium  linings  to  assure  shape. 
Seams  and  detailing  are  impec- 
able.  And  the  patterns  in  our 
nported  silk  foulards  from  England 
we  their  veracity  to  costly,  pains- 
aking  hand-screen  printing. 

Even  the  "keeper",  that  so 
[uickly  unravels  from  the  backs 
»f  most  ties,  is  firmly  stitched  to 
tay  on  ours. 

So  much  for  what  we  can  say 
lere  about  our  ties.  Let's  talk  for  a 
noment,  now,  about  what  our  ties 


say  about  us. 

Once  we  choose  an  item, 
we  go  all  out. 

Other  mail-order  firms  may  offer 
more  items.  But  no  one  offers  a 
wider  asortment  of  those  items  we 
have  chosen  to  handle. 

We  go  the  limit.  Our  ties  come 
in  regular  and  long,  for  instance. 
And  most  items  come  in  a  variety 
of  styles,  colors  and  prices. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  by 
mail  or  phone  (800-356-4444). 
Leaf  through  it.  You'll  find  this  is 
true.  Of  shirts,  both  dress  and 
casual;  of  sweaters;  of  shorts; 
of  slacks;  or  shoes. 


it, 


ato\» 


yb  ^e 


The  world's  simplest  guarantee. 

Guarantees,  these  days,  bear  care- 
ful reading.  The  more  words  they 
contain,  the  more  conditions. 
Ours  is  so  completely  uncondi- 
tional, we  state  it  in  two  words: 

GUARANTEED  PERIOD. 

It  covers  every  item  we  sell, 
with  no  ifs,  ands,  buts,  or  maybes. 
We  think  you'll  enjoy  doing  busi- 
ness with  Lands'  End,  Direct 
Merchants.  We  know  we'll  enjoy 
doing  business  with  you. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End    Dept.  XX-23 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 

Name 


Address 


City 


Slate 


Zip 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


[Profile] 

A  FIELD  GUIDE 
TO  THE  YAKUZA 


From  "Strategic  Assessment:  Asian  Organized 
Crime,"  a  manual  distributed  recently  by  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  its 
agents.  The  section  below  is  meant  to  help  INS 
agents  identify  members  of  Japanese  crime  organ- 
izations. 


T 


he  Yakuza  (pronounced  YAH-koo-zah)  is  a 
term  that  applies  to  more  than  2,000  Japanese 
criminal  organizations  that  have  a  total  mem- 
bership of  100,000  persons.  Yakuza  members 
trace  their  roots  to  Banzuiin  Chobei,  a  Japanese 
Robin  Hood  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Cho- 
bei recruited  his  "soldiers"  from  among  social 
outcasts  like  himself,  and  many  wore  tattoos 
marking  them  as  criminals. 

The  original  bands  fought  for  their  leader, 
and  they  began  the  custom  of  cutting  off  a  fin- 
gertip if  a  mission  failed  and  offering  it  to  their 
master  as  an  apology.  When  these  soldiers 
weren't  fighting,  they  often  played  cards — a 
game  known  as  hana-fuda,  which  is  similar  to 
blackjack.  The  object  was  to  draw  three  cards 
and  come  close  to  but  not  exceed  nineteen.  If  a 
player  drew  as  his  cards  an  eight,  nine,  and 
three — which  can  be  pronounced  in  Japanese  as 
ya,  ku,  za — he  had  a  worthless  hand;  the  Yakuza 
of  today  call  themselves  "worthless"  persons,  so- 
cial outcasts. 

In  Japan  the  Yakuza  is  involved  in  a  variety  of 
crimes  including  prostitution,  pornography,  and 
extortion  of  large  corporations  and/or  their  em- 
ployees. The  Japanese  police  estimate  its  annual 
income  to  be  in  excess  of  $5  billion.  Hence,  the 
Yakuza  seems  to  have  money  to  spend  and  is 
coming  to  the  U.S.  to  invest,  launder,  and  set 
up  new  operations.  One  of  the  biggest  concerns 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Commission  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  link  between  the  Yakuza  and  the 
Mafia. 

The  following  is  provided  as  a  guide  to  help 
determine,  at  the  time  of  an  alien's  application 
for  admission  into  the  U.S.,  if  he  may  be  a  Ya- 
kuza member. 

FINGERS:  Approximately  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
Yakuza  have  severed  portions  of  one  or  more  fin- 
gers. Normally,  the  left  pinkie  is  severed  to  the 
first  joint  or  the  knuckle.  If  the  individual  is  left- 
handed,  the  right  pinkie  would  normally  be  sev- 
ered. In  some  cases  individuals  have  severed 
portions  of  more  than  one  finder.  These  individ- 
uals have  been  observed  with  severed  portions  of 
both  pinkies  or  severed  portions  of  the  pinkie 


and  ring  finger  of  the  same  hand.  Normally,  if 
an  individual  is  missing  a  portion  of  or  a  com- 
plete middle  finger,  index  finger,  or  thumb,  it  is 
likely  the  result  of  an  accident  or  surgery,  and 
cannot  be  considered  indicative  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  Yakuza  member. 

TATTOOS:  Approximately  60  to  70  percent  of 
the  Yakuza  have  some  form  of  tattoo,  ranging 
from  ornate  tattooing  of  the  complete  torso  to 
small  tattoos  underneath  the  eyebrows.  The 
typical  Yakuza  encountered  entering  the  U.S. 
bears  tattooing  covering  the  entire  rear  torso 
from  the  waist  area  over  the  shoulders  and  ex- 
tending down  the  front  torso  to  the  breastbone 
and  midway  down  the  upper  arms.  The  configu- 
ration of  the  tattooing  on  the  chest  area  allows 
the  individual  to  wear  open-neck  shirts  without 
exposing  the  tattoo.  These  ornate  tattoos  are 
multicolored  and  usually  consist  of  pictures  of 
carp,  flowers,  dragons,  or  demon  faces. 

HAIR  STYLE:  Traditionally,  Yakuza  members 
could  be  identified  by  their  sporting  of  shaven 
heads  or  short,  flat-top-style  crewcuts.  Recent- 
ly, they  have  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  hair 
style  known  in  Japan  as  a  "punch  perm,"  which 
is  a  short,  curly,  Afro-style  permanent. 

DRESS:  Many  Yakuza  appear  to  have  an  affinity 
for  white,  often  wearing  a  combination  of  a 
white  suit,  sports  jacket,  or  golf  jacket  with 
white  slacks,  white  shoes,  and  a  white  knit  or 
dress  shirt.  Others  wear  loud  sports  jackets  with 
dark  shirts  and  gaudy  ties. 

BEHAVIOR:  Although  the  majority  of  upper- 
echelon  Yakuza  cannot  normally  be  distin- 
guished from  the  average  Japanese  tourist  or 
businessman,  middle-  and  lower-echelon  Yaku- 
za are  often  identifiable  through  behavioral 
characteristics.  Yakuza  often  walk  with  author- 
ity or  strut/swagger  in  the  same  manner  as  a  po- 
lice officer,  wrestler,  or  other  individual  with  a 
sense  of  physical  prowess  or  self-assurance. 
Many  Yakuza,  occasionally  even  upper-echelon 
members,  will  display  an  attitude  of  arrogance  or 
defiance,  sometimes  manifested  by  the  refusal  to 
answer  an  officer's  questions,  an  argumentative 
posture,  and  in  some  cases  even  loud  verbal  out- 
bursts or  tirades  directed  at  the  officer  or  his  in- 
terpreter. This  type  of  behavior  is  in  contrast  to 
that  of  normal  Japanese,  who  respect  authority 
and  usually  remain  silent  or  ask  and  answer 
questions  in  a  quiet  voice.  Yakuza  have  also 
been  observed  to  exhibit  an  attitude  of  arro- 
gance or  brashness  in  dealing  with  other  Japa- 
nese tourists,  such  as  abruptly  moving  to  the 
front  of  a  line  of  people  awaiting  Customs  or  Im- 
migration inspection,  or  berating  an  ordinary 
Japanese  tourist  tor  accidentally  bumping  into 
them. 
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Sets  of  permanent  value 
at  surprising  savings. 


;ethoven:  The  Nine 
mphonies  &  The  Five 
ano  Concertos 

$19.95  (List  prices  total  $120.74) 

)  of  the  most  celebrated  recordings 
■eethoven's  works.  Sir  Georg  Solti 
ducts  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  the 
s-record  set  of  Beethoven's  complete 
|iphonies.  "A  glorious  musical  combus- 
1'  —Time.  In  collaboration  with  soloist 
dimir  Ashkenazy,  Solti  and  the  Chicago 
jiphony  perform  Beethoven's  five  con- 
i-os.  "A  ma^or  addition  to  the  Beethoven 
ography'  —High  Fidelity.  Available  on 
ecords  or  8  cassettes. 


The  Compact  Edition  of 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 

for  $24.95  (Pub.  price  $175) 

"The  most  complete,  most  scholarly  dictionary  of  the 
English  language"— The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Through  photoreduction,  the  original  13-volume  set 
has  been  reproduced  in  this  two-volume  Compact  Edi- 
tion. A  Bausch  &  Lomb  magnifying  glass  is  included. 


The  World  Treasury  of 
Children's  Literature 

Selected  and  with  Commentary  by 
Clifton  Fadiman 

for  $11.50  (Pub.  price  $69.95) 

Children  and  grown-ups  alike  will  love 
curling  up  with  these  timeless  fairy  tales, 
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[Memoir] 


RED  MUSIC 


From  the  author's  preface  to  The  Bass  Saxophone, 
two  novellas  by  Josef  Skvorecky,  published  by 
Washington  Square  Press,  originally  published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Skvorecky  immigrated  to  Canaaa 
soon  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968. 


I 


n  the  days  when  everything  in  life  was 
fresh — because  we  were  sixteen,  seventeen — I 
used  to  blow  tenor  sax.  Very  poorly.  Our  band 
was  called  Red  Music,  which  in  fact  was  a  mis- 
nomer, since  the  name  had  no  political  conno- 
tations: there  was  a  band  in  Prague  that  called 
itself  Blue  Music,  and  we,  living  in  the  Nazi  Pro- 
tectorate of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  no  idea 
that  in  jazz  blue  is  not  a  color,  so  we  called  ours 
Red.  But  if  the  name  itself  had  no  political  con- 
notations, our  sweet,  wild  music  did;  for  jazz  was 
a  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  power-hungry 
men,  from  Hitler  to  Brezhnev,  who  successively 
ruled  my  native  land. 

Whiir  sort  of  political  connotations?  Leftist? 


Rightist?  Racialist?  Classist?  Nationalist?  The 
vocabulary  of  ideologists  and  mountebanks 
doesn't  have  a  word  for  it.  At  the  outset,  shortly 
before  World  War  II,  when  my  generation  ex- 
perienced its  musical  revelation,  jazz  didn't  con- 
vey even  a  note  of  protest.  Its  essence,  then  as 
now,  is  something  far  more  elemental:  an  elan 
vital,  a  forceful  vitality,  an  explosive  creative 
energy  as  breathtaking  as  that  of  any  true  art, 
that  may  be  felt  even  in  the  saddest  of  blues.  Its 
effect  is  cathartic. 

Red  Music  used  to  play  (badly,  but  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  sixteen-year-olds)  during  the 
reign  of  the  most  Aryan  Aryan  of  them  all  and 
his  cultural  handyman,  Dr.  Goebbels.  It  was 
Goebbels  who  declared,  "Now,  I  shall  speak 
quite  openly  on  the  question  of  whether  Ger- 
man radio  should  broadcast  so-called  jazz  music. 
If  by  jazz  we  mean  music  that  is  based  on  rhythm 
and  entirely  ignores  or  even  shows  contempt  for 
melody,  music  in  which  rhythm  is  indicated  pri- 
marily by  the  ugly  sounds  of  whining  instru- 
ments so  insulting  to  the  soul,  why  then  we  can 
only  reply  to  the  question  entirely  in  the  nega- 
tive." Which  was  one  reason  we  whined  and 
wailed,  rasped  and  roared,  using  all  kinds  of  wa- 
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wa  and  hat  mutes,  some  of  them  manufactured 
by  ourselves.  But  even  then,  protest  was  one  of 
the  lesser  reasons.  Primarily,  we  loved  the  music 
that  we  called  jazz,  and  that  in  fact  was  swing, 
the  half-white  progeny  of  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  revelation  we  experienced  was  one  of 
those  that  can  only  come  in  one's  youth,  before 
the  soul  has  acquired  a  shell  from  being  touched 
by  too  many  sensations.  In  my  mind  I  can  still 
hear,  very  clearly,  the  sound  of  the  saxes  on  that 
old,  terribly  scratchy  Brunswick  seventy-eight 
spinning  oh  a  wind-up  phonograph,  with  the  al- 
most illegible  label:  "I've  Got  a  Guy, "  Chick 
Webb  and  His  Orchestrd  with  Vocal  Chorus.  Wild- 
ly sweet,  soaring,  swinging  saxophones,  the  lazy 
and  unknown  voice  of  the  unknown  vocalist 
who  left  us  spellbound  even  though  we  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  this  was  the  great,  then 
seventeen-year-old  Ella  Fitzgerald.  But  the  mes- 
sage of  her  voice,  the  call  of  the  saxes,  the  short 
wailing  and  weeping  saxophone  solo  between 
the  two  vocal  choruses,  they  all  came  across. 
Nothing  could  ever  silence  them  in  our  hearts. 

How  naive  we  were,  how  full  of  love  and  rev- 
erence. Because  Dr.  Goebbels  had  decided  that 
the  whining  Judeo-negroid  music  (the  Nazi  epi- 
thet for  jazz)  invented  by  American  capitalists 
was  not  to  be  played  in  the  territory  of  the  Third 
Reich,  we  had  a  ball  inventing  aliases  for  leg- 
ehdary  tunes  so  that  they  might  be  heard  in  the 
territory  of  the  Third  Reich  after  all.  We  played 
a  fast  piece  called  "Tne  Wild  Bull,"  indistin- 
guishable to  the  naked  ear  from  "Tiger  Rag";  we 
played  a  slow  tune,  "Abendlied,"  or  "Evening 
Song,"  and  fortunately  the  Nazi  censors  had 
never  heard  the  black  voice  singing  "When  the 
deep  purple  falls  over  sleepy  garden  walls . . ." 
And  the  height  of  our  effrontery,  "The  Song  of 
ResetovEL  Lhota,"  in  fact  "St.  Louis  Blues,"  rang 
out  one  misty  day  in  1943  in  eastern  Bohemia, 
sung  in  Czech  by  a  country  girl,  the  lyrics  com- 
posed so  that  they  might  elaborate  on  our  new 
title  for  W.  C.  Handy's  theme  song:  "Resetova 
Lhota ...  is  where  I  go . . .  I'm  on  my  way ...  to 
see  my  Aryan  folk.  .  .  ."  (Resetova  Lhota  used  in 
this  title  is  the  equivalent  of,  for  example,  Hick- 
town,  Backwaterville,  or  Hillbillyburgh.) 

It  was,  like  most  of  our  songs,  ostensibly  the 
composition  of  a  certain  Mr.  Jin  Patocka.  You 
would  search  for  his  name  in  vain  in  the  lists  of 
popular  composers  of  the  time,  since  he  too  was 
a  figment  of  our  imagination.  That  mythical 
gentleman's  large  repertoire  also  included  a  tune 
indistinguishable  from  "Casa  Loma  Stomp."  In 
our  ignorance  we  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  that 
there  was  a  castle  of  that  name  in  distant  Toron- 
to. We  believed  that  Casa  Loma  was  an  Ameri- 
can bandleader,  one  of  the  splendid  group  that 
included  Jimmie   Lunceford,   Chick  Webb, 


Andy  Kirk,  the  Duke  of  Ellington  (Ellington 
had  been  placed  among  the  nobility  by  a  Czech 
translator  who  encountered  his  name  in  an 
American  novel  and  decided  that  this  must  be  a 
member  of  the  impoverished  British  aristocracy, 
eking  out  a  living  as  a  bandleader  at  the  Cotton 
Club),  Count  Basie,  Louis  Armstrong,  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Benny  Goodman,  Glenn  Miller — you 
name  them,  we  knew  them  all.  And  yet  we 
knew  nothing.  The  hours  we  spent  racking  our 
brains  over  song  titles  we  couldn't  understand, 
like  "Struttin'  with  Some  Barbecue" — the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "barbecue"  in  our  pocket 
Webster  didn't  help  at  all.  What  on  earth  could 
it  mean:  "walking  pompously  with  a  piece  of 
animal  carcass  roasted  whole"?  We  knew  noth- 
ing— but  we  knew  the  music. 

We  also  had  our  own  Goddess,  our  Queen  of 
Swing,  Girl  Born  of  Rhythm,  Slender  Girl  with 
Rhythm  at  Her  Heels,  our  own  Ella.  She  was 
white,  of  course,  and  her  name  was  Inka  Zeman- 
kova.  She  distinguished  herself  by  singing  Czech 
lyrics  with  an  American  accent,  complete  with 
the  nasal  twang  so  alien  to  the  Czech  language. 
My  God,  how  we  adored  this  buggering  up  of  our 
lovely  language,  for  we  felt  that  all  languages 
were  lifeless  if  not  buggered  up  a  little.  Inka's 
theme  song  was  something  entitled  "I  Like  to 
Sing  Hot,"  not  one  of  Jiff  Patocka's  ostensible 
compositions  but  a  genuine  Czech  effort.  The 
lyrics  describe  a  swinging  girl  strolling  down 
Broadway  with  "Harlem  syncopating  in  the  dis- 
tance." It  contained  several  bars  of  scat  and 
concluded  with  the  singer's  assertion,  "I  like  to 
sing  hot!"  This  final  word,  sung  in  English, 
alerted  the  Nazi  censors,  and  on  their  instruc- 
tions Inka  had  to  replace  it  with  the  equally 
monosyllabic  expression  "z  not" — a  charmingly 
absurd  revision,  for  although  it  rhymes  with 
"hot,"  the  expression  means  exactly  the  opposite 
of  singing  hot  music:  it  means  singing 
from  sheet  music,  from  the  notes. 


T. 


hen  the  Great  War  ended.  I  remember  sit- 
ting through  three  screenings  of  a  lousy  print  of 
Sun  Valley  Serenade,  with  Russian  subtitles.  I 
was  impervious  to  the  Hollywood  plot  but  hyp- 
notized by  Glenn  Miller.  The  print  had  found 
its  way  to  our  town  with  the  Red  Army,  the  film 
badly  mangled  by  frequent  screenings  at  the 
battlefront,  the  damaged  sound  track  adding 
Goebbelsian  horrors  to  "In  the  Mood"  and 
"Chattanooga  Choo  Choo."  Nonetheless,  I  had 
the  splendid  feeling  that,  finally,  the  beautiful 
age  of  jazz  had  arrived. 

My  mistake.  It  took  only  a  lean  three  years 
before  it  was  back  underground  again.  New  little 
Goebbelses  started  working  diligently  in  fields 
that  had  been  cleared  by  the  old  demon.  They 
had  their  own  little  Soviet  bibles,  primarily  the 
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fascistoid  Music  of  Spiritual  Poverty,  by  a  V.  Gor- 
odinsky,  and  I.  Nestyev's  Dollar  Cacophony. 
Their  vocabulary  was  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Little  Doctor,  except  that  they  were, 
if  possible,  even  prouder  of  their  ignorance. 
They  characterized  jazz  and  jazz-inspired  serious 
music  by  a  rich  assortment  of  derogatory  adjec- 
tives: "perverted,"  "decadent,"  "base,"  "lying," 
"degenerate,"  etc.  They  compared  the  music  to 
"the  moaning  in  the  throat  of  a  camel"  and  "the 
hiccuping  of  a  drunk,"  and  although  it  was  "the 
music  of  cannibals,"  it  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
vented by  the  capitalists  "to  deafen  the  ears  of 
the  Marshallized  world  by  means  of  epileptic, 
loudmouthed  compositions."  Unfortunately, 
these  Orwellian  masters  soon  found  their  disci- 
ples among  Czechs,  who  in  turn — after  the  fash- 
ion of  disciples — went  even  further  than  their 
preceptors,  declaring  wildly  that  jazz  was  aimed 
at  "annihilating  the  people's  own  music  in  their 
souls." 

But  of  course.  Whenever  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  communities  are  controlled  by  powers 
that  themselves  remain  uncontrolled — slavers, 
czars,  fiihrers,  first  secretaries,  marshals,  gener- 
als and  generalissimos,  ideologists  of  dictator- 
ships at  either  end  of  the  spectrum — then 
creative  energy  becomes  a  protest.  The  con- 
sumptive clerk  of  a  workingman's  insurance 
company  (whose  heart  had  reportedly  been 
moved  by  the  plight  of  his  employer's  belea- 
guered clients)  undergoes  a  sudden  metamor- 
phosis to  become  a  threat  to  closely  guarded 
socialism.  Why?  Because  the  visions  in  his  Cas- 
tle, his  Trial,  his  Amerika  are  made  up  of  too  lit- 
tle paper  and  too  much  real  life,  albeit  in  the 
guise  of  nonrealist  literature.  That  is  the  way  it 
is.  How  else  explain  the  fact  that  so  many  titles 
on  Senator  Joe  McCarthy's  index  of  books  to  be 
removed  from  the  shelves  of  U.S.  Information 
Service  libraries  abroad  were  identical  to  many 
on  the  index  issued  in  Prague  by  the  Communist 
Party  early  in  the  1970s?  Totalitarian  ideologists 
don't  like  real  life  (other  people's)  because  it 
cannot  be  totally  controlled;  they  loathe  art,  the 
product  of  a  yearning  for  life,  because  that,  too, 
evades  control — if  controlled  and  legislated,  it 
perishes.  But  before  it  perishes — or  when  it 
finds  refuge  in  some  kind  of  samizdat  under- 
ground— art,  willy-nilly,  becomes  protest.  Pop- 
ular mass  art,  like  jazz,  becomes  mass  protest. 
That's  why  the  ideological  guns  and  sometimes 
even  the  police  guns  of  all  dictatorships  are 
aimed  at  the  men  with  the  horns. 


[Afterwordl 

INTELLECTUALS 
AND  POWER 


From  "Another  Look  at  the  Class  Power  of  the  In- 
telligentsia, "  by  George  Konrdd,  an  afterword  to  a 
new  Hungarian  edition  of  The  Intellectuals  on  the 
Road  to  Class  Power,  written  in  the  early  seventies 
by  Konrdd  and  Ivan  Szelenyi.  With  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  socialist  countries,  the  book  examines  the 
role  of  the  intelligentsia — defined  as  all  those  who 
perform  "brain  work."  Under  this  rubric  the  au- 
thors include  the  political  elite,  although  their  inter- 
ests often  diverge  from  those  of  other  intellectuals. 
This  excerpt  was  translated  by  Richard  E.  Allen. 


T. 


hey're  a  hungry  lot,  the  intelligentsia,  and 
they  always  will  be.  If  they  don't  have  power, 
they  hunger  after  it.  If  they  do  have  power,  they 
shrink  from  it  in  horror.  They  will  never  achieve 
the  one  thing  that  would  still  their  hunger — 
that  fusion  of  spirit  and  force,  omniscience  and 
omnipotence,  that  belongs  to  the  divinity  alone. 

Look  how  serious  our  socialist  intelligentsia 
are,  how  solemn!  They  don't  clown  around  at 
all.  They  are  plebeian  courtiers  of  a  plebeian 
king.  The  king  may  put  on  airs;  the  courtiers 
may  put  on  airs.  But  they  stick  their  chests  out 
too  much,  their  style  is  not  aristocratic;  it's  the 
style  of  a  rich  peasant.  They  succeed  in  being 
condescending  only  with  neophytes,  ladies,  and 
the  weak. 

The  ones  who  claim  to  be  democrats  don't  be- 
have very  democratically.  Those  who  claim  to 
be  liberals  display  an  old-fashioned  hauteur  and 
sense  of  rank,  and — at  times — a  rude  and  sav- 
age defensiveness  where  their  authority  is  con- 
cerned. And  the  ones  who  aren't  liberals!  I  once 
heard  of  a  party  secretary  who  forbade  his  em- 
ployees to  step  into  the  corridor  while  he  was 
walking  down  it.  I  heard  of  another  who  had  the 
municipal  beach  cleared  every  morning  during 
the  summer  so  that  he  could  swim  alone. 

None  of  this  is  new.  It's  a  feudal  civilization,  a 
civilization  of  feudal  orders,  meant  to  maintain 
order,  with  a  host  of  traditional  hierarchical 
habits.  The  general  and  the  sergeant  want  the 
same  thing;  they  want  order,  military  order. 
Giving  and  executing  commands  binds  the  gen- 
eral and  the  sergeant  together  in  a  single  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  authority  and  obedience.  Anyone 
who  refuses  a  command  had  better  watch  out.  In 
peacetime  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  army;  in 
wartime,  from  life  itself. 

The  censorship  machinery's  engineers,  me- 
chanics, and  ordinary  workers  are  also  bound  to- 
gether in  feudal  dependence.  Priests  too  keep 
order;  so  do  railwaymen,  party  members,  and 
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•  ernstein  and  New  York 
;  harmonic  (Columbia) 
1 570.  Beethoven:  Sym- 
hny  No.  5;  Schubert: 
:nph.  No.  8  (Unfinished) 
Maazel.  Vienna  Philhar 
:  j/to/— CBS  Masterworks) 
I  !874.  Beethoven: 
( nphony  No.  9  (Choral) 
Drmandy  and  the  Phila- 
1  phia  Orch.  (Columbia) 
1595.  Bizet:  Carmen 
Sle;LArlesienne 
lies  1, 2— Ozawa.  Orch. 
'tonal  (Digital— Angel) 
i  i293.  Boiling:  Suite  For 

e  and  JazzPiano— 


Mazurkas,  Polonaises 

—Ivan  Moravec,  piano 
(Digital— Vox  Cum  Laude) 


331314.  Gershwin:  An 
American  In  Paris— plus 

Grainger's  Fantasy  on 
Porgy  &  Bess— Labeque 
sisters  (Digital— Angel) 
340182.  Glass,  Philip: 
Mishima— his  music  for  the 
film  (Digital— Nonesuch) 
323543.  Handel:  Royal 
Fireworks  Music;  Oboe 
Concertos  1-3— Karl  Mun- 
chinger,  Stuttgart  Chamber 
Orch.  (Digital— London) 

332569.  Haydn:  Symphony 
No.  94  (Surprise),  No.  100 
(Military)-Sir  Georg  Solti 
and  London  Philharmonic 
(Digital— London) 
321190.  Liszt:  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies  1  81 4;  more— 
Boskovsky,  Philharmonia 
Hungarica  (Angel) 
329094-399097.  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  2  (Resur- 
rection)— Lorin  Maazel, 
Vienna  Phil.  (Counts  as  2- 
Dlgltal— CBS  Masterworks) 


330613.  Mozart:  Greatest 

Hits-Gould.  Previn.  Szell. 
others  (CBS  Masterworks) 
321224.  Mozart:  Overtures 
—Don  Giovanni;  Cosi  fan 
tutte;  etc.— Marriner,  Acad. 
St.  Martin  (D/g/to/-Angel) 
332114.  Mussorgsky: 
Pictures  At  An  Exhibition; 
Borodin:  Poiovtsian  Dances 
— Ashkenazy  conducts  his 
own  orchestration  of  "Pic- 
tures" (Digital— London) 
338228.  Oftenbach:  Gaite 
Parisienne;  Gounod: 
"Faust"  Ballet  Music  — . 
Dutoit,  Orch.  symphonlque 
Montreal  (Digital— London) 
318691.  Prokofiev:  Love 
For  Three  Oranges  Suite; 
Lt.  Kije  Suite— Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Los  Angeles 
Phil.  (CBS  Masterworks) 
245043.  Rachmaninoff: 
Piano  Concertos  Nos.  1  81 2 
—Ashkenazy;  Previn, 
London  Sym.  (London) 


321729.  Schubert:  The 
Impromptus,  Op.  90  81 142 

—beautifully  performed 
by  pianist  Murray  Perahia 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 

334771.  Sibelius:  Sym- 
phonies No.  4  and  7— 

Berglund,  Helsinki  Philhar- 
monic Or.  (Digital— Angel) 

326405.  Stravinsky:  The 
Firebird  (complete  ballet) 
— Dohnanyi.  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic (Digital— London) 

338244.  Stravinsky:  Rite 

Of  Spring— Dutoit  cond. 
Orchestre  symphonique  de 
Montreal  (Digifal— London) 

318444.  Tchaikovsky: 
1812  Overture;  Serenade 

For  Strings— Muti,  Phila. 
Orch.  (Digital— Angel) 

336461.  Tchaikovsky: 
Violin  Concerto;  Serenade 

— Pinchas  Zukerman;  Zubin 
Mehta,  Israel  Philharmonic 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 


330100.  Chopin:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2;  Saint- 
Saens:  Concerto  No.  2- 

Licad;  Previn.  London  Phil. 


334508.  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  1  (Titan)- 
Muti  cond.  Philadelphia 
Orch.  (Digital— Angel) 


(Digital-CBS  Masterworks)  318824.  Mendelssohn: 
326439.  Copland:  Rodeo;    Symphony  No.  4  (Italian); 
Dance  Symphony;  El  Salon  Schumann:  Symphony 
Mexico;  etc.  Dorati,  Detroit  No.  4— Tennstedt,  Berlin 
Sym.  (Digital— London) 


335679.  Debussy:  La  Mer; 
Nocturnes— Andre  Previn, 
cond.  London  Symphony 
(Digital— Angel) 
333526-393520.  Dvorak: 
Slavonic  Dances  (Op  46, 
72),  American  Suite— 
Dorati,  Royal  Phil.  (Counts 
as  2—  Digital— London) 
325183.  Dvorak:  Sym- 
phony No.  9  (New  World) 
— Solti,  Chicago  Symph. 
Orch.  (Digital— London) 
-npal  Boiling  (Columbia)  333575  E|        Enj 

668.  Brahms:  Sym-  Variations;  Pomp  And 

:  >ny  No.  1-Tennstedt         Circumstance  Marches- 

:  id.  London  Philharmonic  A.  Davis,  Philharmonia  Or. 
.  :h.  (Digital— Ange\)  (Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 


Phil.  (Digital— Ang&l) 
330142.  Mendelssohn: 
Violin  Concerto;  Saint- 
Saens:  Concerto  No.  3— 

Cho-Liang  Lin;  Thomas  con. 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
339366.  Mozart:  Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik;  more. 
Hogwood,  Acad,  of  Ancient 
Music  (D/g/fa/-L'Oiseau-lyre) 

328740.  Mozart:  Piano 
Concerto  26  (Coronation); 
Rondos— Murray  Perahia, 
English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
337782.  Mozart:  Diverti- 
mento, K.  563— Kremer; 
Kashkashian;  Yo-Yo  Ma 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 


318451.  Ravel:  Bolero; 
Pavane;  Daphnis  Et  Chloe 

(Suite  No.  2)— Andre  Previn, 
London  Symphony  (Angel) 
331447.  Ravel:  Ma  Mere 
LOye  (Mother  Goose); 
etc.— Dutoit,  Montreal 
Sym.  (Digital— London) 
340190.  Reich:  The  Desert 
Music  — M.  Tilson  Thomas, 
members  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic (Digital— Nonesuch) 
324533.  Respighi:  Feste 
Romane;  Pines  4:  Fountains 
Of  Rome— Dutoit,  Orch.  de 
Montreal  (Digital— London) 
318436.  Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherazade— Svetlanov, 
London  Symphony  (Angel) 
331082.  Saint-Saens: 
Symphony  No.  3  (Organ)— 
Hurford;  Dutoit,  Montreal 
Sym.  (Digital— London) 
339358.  Schubert:  Trout 
Quintet— Andras  Schiff. 
piano,  Alois  Posch;  Hagen 
Quartet  (Digital— London) 


329169.  Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony  No.  4— Lorin 
Maazel,  Cleveland  Orch. 
(CBS  Masterworks) 
324897.  Vivaldi:  Four 
Seasons.  Maazel.  members 
Orch  National  de  France 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
323147.  Wagner:  Orchestral 
Music  from  "The  Ring"— 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  Chicago 
Sym.  (Digit  a/— London) 


331942.  The  Academy— 
By  Request.  N.  Marriner 
cond.  works  by  Schubert, 
Bach,  etc.  (Digital— Angel) 
328013.  Nancy  Allen- 
virtuoso  harpist  in  music 
by  Ravel  and  Debussy. 
With  Rampal,  Tokyo  String 
Quartet  (Digital— Angel) 
328146.  Willi  Boskovsky 
cond.  Symphonic  Waltzes 
by  R.  Strauss;  Tchaikovsky, 
WeDer,  etc.  (Digital— Angel) 
334276.  Canadian  Brass 
81  Berlin  Phil.  Brass- 
Brass  in  Berlin.  Bach, 
Pachelbel.  Gabrieli.  etc. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
337279.  Placido  Domingo 
—Save  Your  Nights  For 
Me.  Love  Came  For  Me; 
Maria,  etc.  (CBS) 

330159.  Bob  James— 
Rameau.  The  jazz  artist 
performs  works  by  the 
French  Baroaue  composer 
on  synthesizers.  Superb! 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
339408.  Hubert  Laws/Chick 
Corea/Quincy  Jones.  Blan- 
chard;  New  Earth  Sonata; 
etc.  (CBS  Masterworks) 

321851.  Wynton  Marsalis 
Plays  Trumpet  Concertos. 

Haydn,  Hummel,  L.  Mozart 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
329607.  Wynton  Marsalis- 
Edita  Gruberova,  soprano. 
Purcell,  Handel,  Torelli,  etc. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
331959-391953.  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir— Great 
Choruses  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  (Counts  as  2— 
CBS  Masterworks) 
327551.  Luciano  Pavarotti 
—Mamma.  Popular  Italian 
Songs  (Digital— London) 
326397.  Sutherland/Horne/ 
Pavarotti— Live  From  Lin- 
coln Center.  A  truly  grand 
program  (Digital— London) 
320887.  Kiri  Te  Kanawa— 
Verdi  and  Puccini  Arias. 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
333112.  Andreas  Vollen- 
weider— White  Winds. 
The  inventive  harpist's 
latest  (Digital-CBS) 
334763.  John  Williams- 
Bach,  Handel,  Marcello 
Concertos  arr  for  guitar 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
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if  you  join  now  and  agree  to  buy  8  more  selections 
(at  regular  Club  prices)  In  the  coming  3  years 


e's  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  start  or  add  to  your  collection  of  the 
rld's  greatest  music  —on  easy-to-play,  carefree  tape  cassettes!  As  a  new 
mber  of  the  Columbia  Classical  Club,  you  can  get  any  11  cassettes  for 
y  $1.00,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  (Or  you  may  take  your  11  selections  on 
~eo  records)  In  exchange,  you  agree  to  buy  just  8  more  selections  in  the 
:t  three  years,  at  regular  Club  prices  (which  currently  are  $7.98  to  $9.98. 
s  shipping  and  handling,  multi-unit  sets  and  some  digital  recordings  may 
somewhat  higher.) 

*  the  Club  works:  every  four  weeks  (13  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  our 
sic  Magazine.  It  describes  the  "Classical  Selection  of  the  Month"  plus 
ires  of  classical  releases,  as  well  as  selections  from  other  fields  of  music.  In 
dition,  up  to  six  times  a  year  you  may  receive  offers  of  Special  Selections, 
'ally  at  a  discount  off  regular  Club  prices,  for  a  total  of  up  to  19  buying 
oortunities. 

>re  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the  "Selection  of  the  Month"— you  order 
y  the  recordings  you  want  when  you  want  them!  A  special  response  card 
be  enclosed  with  each  Magazine— mail  it  by  the  date  specified  to  order 
eject  any  selection.  And  if  you  want  only  the  "Selection  of  the  Month",  do 
hing— it  will  be  shipped  automatically.  You'll  have  at  least  ten  days  in 
ich  To  make  your  decision— if  you  ever  have  less  time  than  that,  just  return 
■  Selection  at  our  expense.  And  you  may  cancel  membership  anytime 
er  buying  8  selections,  or  continue  under  our  mon^y-saving  bonus  plan. 
Day  Free  Trial:  we'll  send  details  of  the  Club's  operation  with  your  introduc- 
y  shipment.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  everything  within 
days— your  membership  will  be  canceled  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
scial  Start- Your-Membership-Now  Offer:  you  may  also  choose  your  first 
,9Ction  now— and  we'll  send  it  to  you  for  at  least  60%  off  regular  Club 
:es  (only  $2.99).  This  discount  purchase  reduces  your  membership  obliga- 
~\  immediately— you  then  need  buy  just  7  more  (instead  of  8)  in  3  years, 
■t  check  box  in  application  and  fill  in  The  number  of  your  first  selection. 
IE:  selections  with  two  numbers  are  2-record  sets  or  double-length  tapes  Each  of 
se  "double  selections"  counts  as  2— so  write  in  both  numbers  ©  )986  Columbia  House 


r, 


SEND  ME  THESE 
11  SELECTIONS 


COLUMBIA  CLASSICAL  CLUB,  Columbia  House,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47811 

Please  accept  my  membership  application  under  the 
terms  outlined  in  this  advertisement.  Send  me  the  11 
classical  selections  listed  here  for  only  $1.00.  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling.  I  agree  to  buy  eight  more  selec- 
tions (at  regular  Club  prices)  in  the  coming  three 
years— and  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time  after 
doing  so. 

Send  my  selections  In  this  type  of  recording  (check  one): 
□  TAPE  CASSETTES        □  STEREO  RECORDS 


Mr. 
Mrs.- 

Miss 


Address . 


Print  First  Name 


Lost  Name 
_Apt 


City 


State 


Zip- 


Do  you  have  a  telephone?  (check  one)  DYes  DNo    600/S86 
Do  you  have  a  credit  card?  (check  one)  DYes    DNo 

this  otter  is  not  available  in  APO,  FPO  Alaska  Hawaii  Puerto  Rico  please 
write  tor  details  of  alternative  otter 


□  Also  send  my  first  selection  for  at  least  a  60%  discount 
for  which  I  will  be  billed  an  additional  $2.99  I  then  need 
buy  only  7  more  (instead  of  8) 
at  regular  Club  prices,  in  the 
coming  three  years 


All  applications  subject  to  review;  Columbia  House 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 


[^Classical 
AKW/ME         AKX/MD 


teachers.  In  a  feudal  culture  it's  commonly  be- 
lieved that  knowledge,  power,  and  goodness 
naturally  go  together.  This  seemingly  benefi- 
cent notion  sustains  the  system.  It's  possible 
that  the  reason  communism  meets  with  no  real 
resistance  is  because,  one  way  or  another,  the 
intellectuals  who  run  things  and  set  the  tone  get 
along  fairly  well  with  it. 

It's  nice  to  be  on  top,  but  restrictions  on  your 
freedom  aren't  so  nice.  Hence  the  intelligen- 
tsia's halfhearted  applause  and  halfhearted 
grumbling;  one  eye  weeps,  the  other  laughs. 
They  waste  their  time  in  petty  struggles  for  suc- 
cess and  glory.  No  matter,  the  system  goes  on 
just  the  same;  in  fact,  it's  appreciably  stronger 
for  it.  They  know  how  to  maintain  and  even 
strengthen  their  own  power  position;  they  know 
how  to  play  politics,  and  not  at  all  badly  either. 

Sometimes  they  get  involved  in  a  crisis.  At 
such  times  persuasion  doesn't  work,  and  they 
have  to  make  a  forceful  show  of  the  instruments 
of  discipline,  the  kind  that  do  bodily  harm. 
They  must  dispense  temporarily  with  that  won- 
derful blend  of  kindheartedness,  popularity,  and 
power.  But  once  the  disorders  have  died  down 
the  system  sets  about  restoring  its  moral  and  in- 
tellectual splendor,  justifying  its  actions  by  the 
most  noble  patriotic  and  communitarian  ideals — 
something  that  can't  be  done  without  the  help 
of  the  intelligentsia,  of  course. 

Intellectuals  are  needed  if  the  officials  are  to 
arrive — euphorically  or  resignedly — at  the 
pragmatic  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  else; 
that  nothing  else  is  possible;  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  what  they  are  doing.  The  bloc 
stands  firm;  it's  far  less  unstable  than  many  like 
to  think.  One  way  or  another,  things  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  intelligentsia.  If  they're  not  in  the 
hands  of  one  intellectual,  they're  in  the  hands  of 
another. 

An  intellectual  may  be  incompetent.  He's 
an  intellectual  not  because  he  talks  sense,  but 
rather  because  he's  the  one  who  talks.  He  has 
license  to  approach  the  microphone. 

A  nobleman,  a  peasant,  a  bourgeois,  a  worker 
can  be  intelligent  and  generous,  or  stupid  and 
selfish;  the  intelligentsia  would  readily  agree 
that  none  of  them  is  blameless.  But  we,  we  in- 
tellectuals? Why,  whatever  the  others  may  be, 
we  are  blameless.  As  soon  as  someone  in  our 
ranks  does  something  stupid,  we  throw  him  out! 
We  say,  "He's  not  one  of  us;  he's  not  an  intellec- 
tual." We  analyze;  they  don't  analyze  us. 

Why  should  the  intelligentsia  be  blameless? 
They're  not.  At  this  moment  Iranian  clerics  are 
sending  adolescents  to  the  slaughter  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  And  these  boys  are  filled  with  a 
holy  and  heroic  sense  of  life  as  they  run  into  a 
bullet.  Wherever  there  is  killing  you  will  find 
behind  it  an  intelligentsia  whose  ideas  inspired 


it.   Every  death  factory  has  its  intellectual 
foundations. 

The  Inquisition  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
intelligentsia  just  as  much  as  the  great  discover- 
ies, punishment  just  as  much  as  creation,  the 
most  savage  reaction  as  much  as  the  great  move- 
ments for  freedom.  Liberalism,  communism, 
fascism — each  had  its  own  intelligentsia.  Noth- 
ing happens  without  us. 


[Essay] 

SIGNS  IN  THE 
SUPERMARKET 


From  I  Listen  to  the  Market, "  by  Milton  Glaser, 
in  On  Signs,  an  anthology  edited  by  Marshall 
Blonsky  and  published  by  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press.  Glaser' s  designs  include  New  York  magazine 
and  the  Grand  Union  supermarket  chain. 


I 


n  designing  packaging,  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  exact  audience  you  are  speaking  to  in 
each  case.  The  cases  change,  so  the  form  of  ad- 
dress has  to  change  too.  For  example,  we  are  do- 
ing a  lot  of  designing  for  a  line  of  Grand  Union 
generic  products  called  "Basics."  Now,  there 
were  two  problems.  One  was  to  make  the  pack- 
aging look  slightly  better  than  the  existing 
generic  packaging.  But  basically,  generic 
packaging  is  supposed  to  look  terrible.  Its  inten- 
tion is  to  produce  the  impression  that  no  time 
was  spent  doing  it  and  no  cost.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  generic  packaging  costs  exactly 
the  same  to  produce  as  conventional  packaging. 
Its  labels  are  run  on  the  same  press,  and  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  use  many  colors  does  not  mean  a 
thing.  In  the  end  the  cost  is  the  same. 

Yet  it  is  very  important  to  signal  that  no  costs 
are  involved.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  built  a 
supermarket  display  called  "Basics,"  it  was  im- 
portant for  it  to  look  as  though  no  money  had 
been  spent  on  it.  We  used  cardboard  on  top  of 
pressed  plywood  to  give  the  appearance  of  three 
layers  of  corrugated  cardboard.  The  client  decid- 
ed that  it  was  essential  for  the  market  to  have  a 
concrete  floor.  Why?  Because  one  of  the  signals 
that  it  is  not  a  fancy  place  is  that  you  have  a  con- 
crete floor.  They  took  over  an  old,  failed  mar- 
ket. It  had  a  perfectly  good  tile  floor.  And  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  they  tore  it  up  so  that  they  could 
reveal  the  rather  crummy  looking  concrete  un- 
derneath! Semiotics! 

There  used  to  be  a  whole  category  of  products 
called  "Packers'  Labels,"  which  were  for  A,  B, 
and  C  vegetables:  perfectly  good  products,  ex- 
cept they  had  broken  stems  and  pieces  and  so 
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Announcing  an  "apprenticeship  program" 
for  aspiring  millionaires 


4V 

W  n 

A.  9 


ou  can  become  a 
millionaire."  When 
9  out  of  10  people 
d  that  statement,  their  minds 
mp  shut  like  a  steel  trap.  They 
use  to  believe  it. .  .they'll  never 
e  the  steps  needed  to  turn  a 
)00,000  goal  into  a  reality. 
But  we're  looking  for  that  one 
rson  in  ten  open-minded 
nigh  to  say,  "Show  me." 
f  you're  that  one  person,  what 
have  to  show  you  could  change 
lr  life,  not  by  magic  but  by 
vwledge.  And  we  will  send  you 

first  2  parts  of  the  program 
e  and  without  risk  or  obliga- 
■n  to  continue,  to  prove  its 
rth. 

fhe  program  designed  to  put 
i  on  a  systematic  path  to  wealth 
called  Successful  Investing  & 
ney  Management  (SIMM).  It 
>ased  on  one  simple  premise: 
i  can  learn  how  to  get  rich. 
Now  you  don't  have  to  risk 
rything  you've  ever  worked  for 
learn  how  to  acquire  wealth. 
jw  you  don't  have  to  take  the 
ial  and  error"  approach  to 
esting — making  expensive  mis- 
es,  learning  from  them,  and 
ntually  discovering  how  to  sur- 
;  and  prosper  in  the  financial 
gle.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  you 
[e  the  opportunity  to  participate 
he  unique  "apprenticeship  pro- 
|m"  for  aspiring  millionaires, 
rhrough  the  SIMM  program, 
li  can  learn  the  actual  tech- 
ues  of  self-made  millionaires 
1  leading  financial  experts 
men  like  Dr.  Morton  Shulman, 

ltimillionaire  investor  and 
nor  of  one  of  the  best-selling 
estment  books  of  all  time, 
wone  Can  Make  A  Million," 
!  Andrew  Sarlos,  who  started 
h  $500  and  built  a  multimillion 
liar  investment  group. 
tbu  can  learn  how  to  get  rich, 
'in  people  who've  actually 
ne  it.  Not  overnight,  but 
xigh  steady,  systematic  multi- 
cation  of  your  wealth  through 

techniques  taught  to  you  in 
VIM. 

\ind  you  will  be  able  to  take 
•vantage  of  all  this  valuable 
Iwledge  because  in  Lesson  1 
If  will  discover  that  you  proba- 
'  do  have  money  you  can  afford 


Hume  Financial 
Education  Services 
835  Franklin  Court 
Box  105627 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30348 


to  invest.  SIMM  will  show  you 
how  to  find  as  much  as  an  extra 
$2,500  a  year  to  invest,  without 
changing  your  standard  of  living. 

Proof  that  you  can 
make  a  million 

Once  you've  found  your 
'  $2,500  to  invest,  think  of 
this. .  .by  investing  just 
$119  a  month  at  13%  interest,  any- 
one 30  years  of  age  can  retire  with 
over  a  million  dollars. 

Over  30?  Then,  consider 
this. . . 

If  you  can  invest  more  than 
$119  a  month... and  if  you  can 
get  a  better  return  than  13% 
(opportunities  for  gains  of  up  to 
25%  are  possible)... and  if  you 
learn  how  to  make  some  of  your 
investment  dollars  have  the 
"leverage"  of  $5  or  $10  (which 
we'll  also  teach  you)... you  can 
see  immediately  that  you  have 
the  potential  to  join  the 
exclusive  "millionaire's  club" 
well  before  your  retirement 
years. 

How  to  live  richer  now 

So,  you  can  see  that  it  really  is 
possible  to  amass  a  million 
dollars  by  the  time  you 
retire.  SIMM  will  enable  you  to 
act  now  to  increase  your  wealth, 


without  lowering  your  standard 
of  living,  out  of  the  money  you 
have  today. 

Just  as  important,  SIMM  will 
train  you  to  respond  to  the  ever- 
changing  economic  climate.  You 
will  know  how  and  when  to  act  as 
the  financial  picture  changes.  You 
will  become  equipped  to  make 
your  own  decisions— to  be  really 
in  control  of  your  financial 
destiny. 

By  successfully  applying  the 
techniques  you'll  learn,  you  can 
reasonably  expect  to  be  on  the 
road  to  financial  security  in  five 
years.  Ten  years  from  now,  you 
may  no  longer  have  to  work  for  a 
living,  for  your  income  from  your 
investment  portfolio  may  well 
have  surpassed  the  income  you 
earn  from  your  job. 

Accept  your  first 
2  lessons  free 

Tlo  help  you  get  started  on 
the  road  to  wealth  and 
financial  independence, 
we'll  send  you  Lessons  1  and  2  of 
the  SIMM  program  free  and  with- 
out risk  or  obligation  to  continue. 
They  are  yours  to  keep— no  ques- 
tions asked. 

In  your  2  free  lessons  you'll  see 
how  to  take  inventory  of  your 
assets,  liabilities  and  financial 


No-Risk  Irial  Enrollment  Form 

To:  Hume  Financial  Education  Services, 
835  Franklin  Court,  Box  105627,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30348 


X7"|7i  O  I  accept  your  invitation  to  evaluate  Successful  Investing 
X  Jl/»3  &  Money  Management.  Please  send  me  the  first  2 
lessons  FREE  of  charge.  Later,  you  will  send  Lessons  3  &  4.  I'll  have 
15  days  to  look  these  over  and  then  decide.  If  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue, I'll  simply  return  Lessons  3  &  4,  and  pay  nothing,  owe  nothing. 
I  will  have  no  further  obligation. 

If  I  wish  to  continue  with  the  course,  you  will  send  me  the  remain- 
ing lessons  at  the  rate  of  2  lessons  approximately  every  3  weeks.  You 
will  bill  me  only  $10  (plus  a  small  charge  for  shipping  and  handling) 
for  each  of  the  27  lessons. 

In  any  case,  the  first  2  lessons  will  be  mine  to  keep  free  of  charge. 
No  salesperson  will  ever  call  on  me. 


Mr.,  Miss. 

Mrs 

Ms. 

(Please  print) 

88997 

Address 

Apt.  No. 

City 
Phone ( 

) 

State 

Zip 

CA  and  GA  residents 

State  sales 

tax  will  be  charged  as  applicable. 

In  case 

we 

have 

a  question. 
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goals.  This  will  give  you  the  clear- 
est picture  you've  ever  had  of 
where  you  stand,  where  you  want 
to  go  and  how  to  get  there.  For  the 
first  time,  you'll  have  an  actual 
blueprint  for  getting  rich. 

You'll  be  given  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  various  invest- 
ments open  to  you,  so  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  which  ones  suit  you 
best,  and  which  ones  you've  been 
overlooking.  And  you'll  discover 
some  excellent  ideas  on  how  to 
improve  your  returns  on  many  of 
these  investments.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  in  just  your  first  2  free 
lessons. 

Make  the  most  out 

of  the  1,700  hours  you 

work  each  year 

One  final  point.  This  year 
and  every  year  of  your 
working  life,  you'll  prob- 
ably put  in  over  1,700  hours  of 
hard  work.  As  your  reward,  you'll 
earn  a  good  salary  which  will 
probably  translate  into  a  lifetime 
income  of  well  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. Doesn't  it  make  sense  to 
explore  how  these  2  free  lessons 
can  help  you  protect  everything 
you're  working  for? 

Assurance  of  Integrity 

We  are  an  independent  edu- 
cational service  offering  a 
unique  course  and  successful 
method  for  acquiring  wealth. 
We  are  not  a  brokerage  or  insur- 
ance company,  nor  do  we  make 
any  financial  offerings  to  the 
public.  Our  objective  is  to 
enable  those  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  security  and 
financial  independence  with 
just  those  investments  most 
suitable  to  their  particular 
circumstances. 

Tax-Deductible 

All  payments  are  tax-deductible  if 
the  program  is  used  to  make 
investment  or  business  decisions. 

Hume  Advisory  Board 

WILLIAM  E.SIMON 

63rd    Secretary    of  the    U.S. 

Treasury. 
LOUIS  RUKEYSER 

Host  of  "Wall  Street  Week." 
DR.  MORTON  SHULMAN 

Self-made  investment  millionaire. 
ARCHIE  R.  BOE 

Past  President  of  Sears  Roebuck. 
J  TREVOR  EYTON.  Q.C. 

A  Director  and  Officer  of  many 

prominent  public  corporations. 


[Photograph] 

THE  CORPORATE  PORTRAIT 


The  Untitled  Group  Portrait  of  the  Executives  of  a  World  Wide  Company,  by  Clegg  &  Guttmann.  Clegg 
fry  New  York's  Cable  gallery,  which  had  a  show  of  their  photographs  this  winter. 
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on.  These  have  been  repackaged  under  generic 
labels.  People  are  buying  a  kind  of  product  that 
was  always  available  but  was  never  so  coherently 
presented. 

Why  black  and  white?  We  are  so  used  to  col- 
ors that  when  we  see  black-and-white  packages  it 
is  like  a  kick  in  the  stomach — it's  a  very  clear 
signal.  "This  is  a  plain  operation.  I'm  really  get- 
ting good  value,  because  look  how  skimpy  and 
lousy  the  package  looks.  They  really  went  out  of 
their  way  to  cut  corners." 

There  was  one  other  requirement.  People 
really  hated  the  idea  that  there  was  nobody  be- 
hind the  product — if  you  got  bum  tuna  fish, 
there  was  nobody  to  complain  to.  So  we  actually 
put  a  brand  name  on  the  generic  line.  We  called 
it  "Basics,"  so  people  could  have  a  sense  that 
somebody  was  responsible  for  the  stuff. 

Now,  this  category  of  products  had  been  in 
the  supermarket  for  years,  but  it  never  moved. 
Why  now?  There  are  two  elements  that  helped 
make  generic  products  fashionable:  the  pressure 
of  just  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  and  people's 
increased  consciousness  of  being  ripped  off  in 
the  marketplace.  Generic  marketing  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  kind  of  calculating  consumer  who 
knows  he  does  not  need  the  fancier  stuff  and 
thinks  he  is  able  to  read  through  the  myths  of 
advertising. 
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[Hypothesis] 

THE  AESTHETIC  OF 
THE  SERIES 


Excerpted  from  "Innovation  and  Repetition:  Be- 
tween Modern  and  Post-Modern  Aesthetics,"  by 
Umberto  Eco,  in  the  Fall  1 985  issue  of  Daedalus. 
Eco  is  professor  of  semiotics  at  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna and  author  of The  Name  of  the  Rose.  A  new 
book  of  his  essays,  Travels  in  Hyperreality,  will  be 
published  in  May  by  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich/ A 
Helen  &  Kurt  Wolff  Book. 


I 


f  we  reread  Aristotle's  Poetics,  we  realize 
that  the  tragedies  of  which  he  had  knowledge 
were  many  more  than  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  that  they  all  followed  (with  variations)  one 
fixed  scheme.  What  would  happen  if  today  we 
were  able  to  see  them  and  read  them  all  togeth- 
er? Would  our  evaluations  of  the  originality  of 
Sophocles  or  Aeschylus  be  different  from  what 
they  are  currently?  Would  we  find  in  these  au- 
thors variations  on  topical  themes  where  today 
we  see  indistinctly  a  unique  (and  sublime)  way 
of  confronting  the  problems  of  the  human  con- 
dition? Perhaps  where  we  see  absolute  inven- 
tion,   the  Greeks  would   have  seen   only   the 


"correct"  variation  on  a  single  scheme,  and 
what  appeared  sublime  to  them  was  not  the  sin- 
gle work  but  precisely  the  scheme.  It  is  not  by 
chance  that,  when  speaking  of  the  art  of  poetry, 
Aristotle  dealt  mainly  with  schemes  before  all 
else  and  mentioned  single  works  only  for  the 
sake  of  an  example. 

Since  at  this  point  I  am  playing  what  Peirce 
called  "the  play  of  musement"  and  I  am  multi- 
plying the  hypotheses — in  order  to  find  out, 
maybe  later,  a  single  fruitful  idea — let  us  now 
reverse  our  experiment  and  look  at  a  contempo- 
rary TV  series  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  future 
neo-romantic  aesthetics  which,  supposedly,  has 
assumed,  like  we  do  today,  that  "originality  is 
beautiful."  Let  us  imagine  a  society  in  the  year 
3000  A.D.  in  which  90  percent  of  all  our  present 
cultural  production  has  been  destroyed  and  of  all 
our  television  series  only  one  episode  of  Columbo 
has  survived. 

How  would  we  "read"  this  work?  Would  we 
be  moved  by  such  an  original  picture  of  a  little 
man  in  the  struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil,  with 
the  forces  of  capital,  with  an  opulent  and  racist 
society  dominated  by  WASPs?  Would  we  appre- 
ciate this  efficient,  concise,  and  intense  repre- 
sentation of  the  urban  landscape  of  an  industrial 
America? 

When — in  a  single  piece  of  a  series — some- 
thing is  simply  presupposed  by  the  audience, 
which  knows  the  whole  series,  would  we  speak 
perhaps  of  an  art  of  synthesis,  of  a  sublime  ca- 
pacity for  telling  through  essential  allusions? 

In  other  words,  how  would  we  read  a  "piece" 
of  a  series  if  the  whole  of  the  series  remained  un- 
known to  us? 


[Essay] 

PAINTED  BACKDROPS 


From  "Postcards,"  by  Edgardo  Cozarinsky,  in 
Sites,  No.  13,  a  journal  of  literature  and  architec- 
ture published  in  New  York.  Cozarinsky,  an  Ar- 
gentine writer  and  filmmaker  who  lives  in  Paris, 
writes  in  a  language  he  calls  "foreigner's  English." 
"Postcards"  will  appear  in  Urban  Voodoo,  a  col- 
lection of  his  work  to  be  published  by  Lumen  Books. 
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alms,  for  instance. 
Unavoidable  in  tourism  posters,  they  can 
convoke  by  themselves  a  dazzling  sky  like  no 
combination  of  blue  and  yellow  so  far  available 
in  printing:  a  slight  stoop  of  their  trunks  tells  of 
the  benign  breeze;  the  unconcerned  sway  of 
their  leaves  conveys  better  than  any  chore- 
ography the  casual  bearing  of  tanned  bodies  by 
the  sea. 


They  are  meaningless,  of  course,  unless  en- 
hanced as  objects  of  desire  by  the  industrial  so- 
cialscapes  of  temperate  cities.  Each  society 
dreams  its  doom,  and  the  sun  is  that  ill-defined 
circle  of  oily  yellow  among  chemical  greens  and 
oranges,  printed  on  paper  and  pasted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Stockholm  subway.  It  is  available 
too:  in  Istanbul  or  Tunisia,  in  Ibiza  or  Rhodes, 
packaged  with  Swedish-speaking  hotel  person- 
nel and  round-trip  weekly  fares,  itself  subsumed 
in  that  stark  burst  of  printed  sunshine,  in  the 
black-on-white  figures  that  spell  its  prize  to  wel- 
fare-state inmates. 

Those  are  tamed  palms,  obviously.  They  may 
stand  on  an  oasis  beyond  reproach,  they  may 
cast  growing  shadows  on  sand  where  the  day's 
warmth  lingers,  but  any  erotic  intercourse  asso- 
ciated with  their  image  has  been  translated  into 
terms  of  a  deferred  exchange.  Hard  currency 
and  underdeveloped  economy  stage  now  a  play 
of  rape,  and  only  the  willing  suspension  of  dis- 
belief in  historical  feedback  stands  for  gratifica- 
tion. Though  not  transplanted,  they  are  as 
alienated  as  the  token  palm  trees  at  La  Croi- 
sette,  facing  exhausted  strips  of  sand  once 
brought  from  a  nature  elsewhere,  and  dumped 
from  trucks  on  the  sea  front. 

It  may  be  the  expensive  vicinity  of  boutiques 
and  hotels,  casinos  and  film  festivals,  that  keeps 
them  alive.  (Shorthand  for  them,  dwarf  potted 
palms  have  lost  the  phantasmic  tropic  they  may 
have  projected  once;  blooming  suddenly,  like 
Japanese  paper  flowers  in  a  glass  of  water,  they 
propose  instant  winter  gardens  or  breakfast 
lounges — the  hushed,  mildly  obsolete  glamour 
of  names  like  the  Ritz  or  Maxim's.)  If  excised 
from  that  second  nature,  the  one  money  can 
pay  for,  they  would  wither  or  harden,  like  the 
sturdy,  yellowy,  crusty  trunks  in  Plaza  de  Mayo, 
facing  a  government  house  painted  pink,  or 
their  facsimiles  in  the  duplicated  greenery  of 
Palermo  lakes:  yes,  Buenos  Aires  palms  are  the 
saddest.  Closer  to  the  real  landscape,  closer  at 
least  than  those  in  London  or  Frankfurt,  they 
have  been  misprinted — they  illustrate  not  the 
tropics,  the  gaudy  laziness  of  Bahia  or  the  poly- 
glot, epicene  fascination  of  colonies,  whether 
Macao  or  Surabaya,  but  a  no  man's  land  of  dis- 
placed identity.  Like  the  city  dwellers,  they 
belong  to  the  zombielike  industry  of  some 
urban  voodoo. 

Maybe  because  they  have  always  seemed  to 
stand  for  something  else,  and  to  do  so  for  some- 
body else,  I  find  black-and-white  defiantly  two- 
dimensional  palm  trees  the  most  fulfilling — 
blinking,  for  instance,  in  back-projection  be- 
hind cabaret  girl  and  sailor  boyfriend  on  their 
day  off.  There  can  be  no  exoticism  in  nature 
unless  doubled  by  a  social  or  cultural  eroticism, 
they  tell  us,  and  it  is  the  smell  of  the  pineapple 
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being  cut  in  four,  while  I  fumble  for  cruzeiros 
inside  my  wet  bathing  trunks,  that  spells  Ipa- 
nema  for  me,  as  it  is  the  labored  typewriting  of 
this  sentence,  watching  rows  of  unrevealing 
windows  from  my  own  fenetre-sur-cour,  that 
spells  Paris  for  me. 


[Essay] 

THE  MIND 

OF  THE  HUNTER 


From  Arctic  Dreams:  Imagination  and  Desire  in 
a  Northern  Landscape,  by  Barry  Lopez,  published 
this  month  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Lopez,  a 
contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  is  also 
the  author  of  Of  Wolves  and  Men. 
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.unting  in  my  experience  among  Eski- 
mos— and  by  hunting  I  simply  mean  being  out 
on  the  land — is  a  state  of  mind.  All  of  one's  fac- 
ulties are  brought  to  bear  in  an  effort  to  become 
fully  incorporated  into  the  landscape.  It  is  more 
than  listening  for  animals  or  watching  for  hoof- 
prints  or  a  shift  in  the  weather.  It  is  more  than 
an  analysis  of  what  one  senses.  To  hunt  means  to 
have  the  land  around  you  like  clothing.  To  en- 
gage in  a  wordless  dialogue  with  it,  one  so  ab- 
sorbing that  you  cease  to  talk  with  your  human 
companions.  It  means  to  release  yourself  from 
rational  images  of  what  something  "means"  and 
to  be  concerned  only  that  it  "is."  And  then  to 
recognize  that  things  exist  only  insofar  as  they 
can  be  related  to  other  things.  These  relation- 
ships— fresh  drops  of  moisture  on  top  of  rocks  at 
a  river  crossing  and  a  raven's  distant  voice — be- 
come patterns.  The  patterns  are  always  in  mo- 
tion. Suddenly  the  pattern — which  includes 
physical  hunger,  a  memory  of  your  family,  and 
memories  of  the  valley  you  are  walking  through, 
these  particular  plants  and  smells — takes  in  the 
caribou.  There  is  a  caribou  standing  in  front  of 
you.  The  release  of  the  arrow  or  bullet  is  like  a 
word  spoken  out  loud.  It  occurs  at  the  periphery 
of  your  concentration. 

The  mind  we  know  in  dreaming,  a  nonra- 
tional,  nonlinear  comprehension  of  events  in 
which  slips  in  time  and  space  are  normal,  is,  I 
believe,  the  conscious  working  mind  of  an  ab- 
original hunter.  It  is  a  frame  of  mind  that  rede- 
fines patience,  endurance,  and  expectation. 

The  focus  of  a  hunter  in  a  hunting  society  was 
not  killing  animals  but  attending  to  the  myriad 
relationships  he  understood  hound  him  into  the 
world  he  occupied  with  them.  He  tended  to 
those  duties  carefully  because  he  perceived  in 
them  everything  he  understood  about  survival. 


This  does  not  mean,  certainly,  that  every  man 
did  this,  or  that  good  men  did  not  starve.  Or 
that  shamans  whose  duty  it  was  to  intercede 
with  the  forces  that  empowered  these  relation- 
ships weren't  occasionally  thinking  of  personal 
gain  or  subterfuge.  It  only  means  that  most  men 
understood  how  to  behave. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  our  cul- 
ture and  Eskimo  culture,  which  can  be  felt  even 
today  in  certain  situations,  is  that  we  have  irrev- 
ocably separated  ourselves  from  the  world  that 
animals  occupy.  We  have  turned  all  animals  and 
elements  of  the  natural  world  into  objects.  We 
manipulate  them  to  serve  the  complicated  ends 
of  our  destiny.  Eskimos  do  not  grasp  this  separa- 
tion easily,  and  have  difficulty  imagining  them- 
selves entirely  removed  from  the  world  of 
animals.  For  many  of  them,  to  make  this  separa- 
tion is  analogous  to  cutting  oneself  off  from  light 
or  water.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  to  do  it. 

A  second  difference  is  that,  because  we  have 
objectified  animals,  we  are  able  to  treat  them 
impersonally.  This  means  not  only  the  animals 
that  live  around  us  but  animals  that  live  in  dis- 
tant lands.  For  Eskimos,  most  relationships  with 
animals  are  local  and  personal.  The  animals  one 
encounters  are  part  of  one's  community,  and 
one  has  obligations  to  them.  A  most  confusing 
aspect  of  Western  culture  for  Eskimos  to  grasp  is 
our  depersonalization  of  relationships  with  the 
human  and  animal  members  of  our  communi- 
ties. And  it  is  compounded,  rather  than  simpli- 
fied, by  their  attempting  to  learn  how  to 
objectify  animals. 

Eskimos  do  not  maintain  this  intimacy  with 
nature  without  paying  a  certain  price.  When  I 
have  thought  about  the  ways  in  which  they  dif- 
fer from  people  in  my  own  culture,  I  have  real- 
ized that  they  are  more  afraid  than  we  are.  On  a 
day-to-day  basis,  they  have  more  fear.  Not  of 
being  dumped  into  cold  water  from  an  umiak,  not 
a  debilitating  fear.  They  are  afraid  because  they 
accept  fully  what  is  violent  and  tragic  in  nature. 
It  is  a  fear  tied  to  their  knowledge  that  sudden, 
cataclysmic  events  are  as  much  a  part  of  life,  of 
really  living,  as  are  the  moments  when  one 
pauses  to  look  at  something  beautiful.  A  Central 
Eskimo  shaman  named  Aua,  queried  about  Eski- 
mo beliefs,  answered,  "We  do  not  believe.  We 
fear." 

To  extend  these  thoughts,  it  is  wrong  to  think 
of  hunting  cultures  like  the  Eskimo's  as  living  in 
perfect  harmony  or  balance  with  nature.  Their 
regard  for  animals  and  their  attentiveness  to  nu- 
ance in  the  landscape  were  not  rigorous  or  com- 
plete enough  to  approach  an  idealized  harmony. 
No  one  knew  that  much.  No  one  would  say  they 
knew  that  much.  They  faced  nature  with  fear, 
with  ilira  (nervous  awe)  and  kappia  (apprehen- 
sion).   And  with  enthusiasm.   They  accepted 
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hunting  as  a  way  of  life — its  violence,  too, 
though  they  did  not  seek  that  out.  Neither  were 
the  lives  of  Eskimo  people  filled  with  compas- 
sion. Compassion  is  a  difficult  virtue  for  a  hunt- 
ing culture  to  maintain  in  a  harsh  land.  Nor 
were  they  innocent.  There  is  murder  and  war- 
fare and  tribal  vendetta  in  their  history;  and  to- 
day, in  the  same  villages  I  walked  out  of  to  hunt, 
are  families  shattered  by  alcohol,  drugs,  and  am- 
bition. While  one  cannot  dismiss  culpability  in 
these  things,  any  more  than  one  can  hold  to  ro- 
mantic notions  about  hunting,  it  is  good  to  re- 
call what  a  struggle  it  is  to  live  with  dignity  and 
understanding,  with  perspicacity  or  grace,  in 
circumstances  far  better  than  these.  And  it  is 
helpful  to  imagine  how  the  forces  of  life  must  be 
construed  by  people  who  live  in  a  world  where 
swift  and  fatal  violence,  like  ivu,  the  suddenly 
leaping  shore  ice,  is  inherent  in  the  land.  The 
land,  in  a  certain,  very  real  way,  compels  the 
minds  of  the  people. 


[Fiction] 

CHILDREN  OF 
THE  WIND 


B}  Primo  Levi,  in  Granta,  No.  16.  Levi,  a  chemist 
and  novelist,  is  the  author  of  The  Periodic  Table, 
If  This  Is  a  Man,  and  If  Not  Now,  When?  Trans- 
lated by  Simon  Rees  and  Antonio  Tanca. 
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.t  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Islands  of  the  Wind 
(Mahui  and  Kaenunu)  will  be  excluded  from  the 
tourist  circuit  for  as  long  as  possible.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  develop  them,  in  any  case:  the 
soil  is  so  rough  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
build  an  airport,  and  nothing  larger  than  a  row- 
boat  can  come  close  to  their  shores.  Water  is 
scarce,  in  some  years  totally  lacking;  the  islands 
have  therefore  never  supported  any  permanent 
human  settlement.  Nevertheless,  Polynesian 
crews  have  landed  there  several  times,  perhaps 
even  in  the  remote  past,  and  a  Japanese  detach- 
ment stayed  for  a  few  months  during  the  last 
war.  The  last  human  vestige  to  be  found  on  the 
islands  can  be  traced  back  to  this  fleeting  pres- 
ence: on  the  highest  point  of  Mahui,  a  modest 
but  steep  ridge  about  one  hundred  meters  high, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  dry-stone  antiaircraft  bunker. 
It  may  never  have  fired  a  shot:  we  have  not 
found  a  single  shell  in  its  vicinity.  On  Kaenunu 
we  found  a  whip  wedged  between  two  boulders, 
a  vestige  of  some  inexplicable  violence. 

Today  K;ienunu  is  largely  deserted.  On  Ma- 
hui, however,  it  is  not  unusual  for  anyone  with 
patience  and  good  vision  to  catch  sight  of  some 


atoula,  or  more  often  a  nacunu,  one  of  the  fe- 
males. If  one  excludes  the  well-known  cases  of 
certain  domestic  animals,  this  is  probably  the 
only  animal  species  in  which  the  male  and  the 
female  have  been  given  different  names,  a  fact 
that  can  be  explained  by  the  definite  sexual  di- 
morphism that  characterizes  them  and  that  is 
certainly  unique  among  mammals.  This  remark- 
able species  of  rodent  can  be  found  only  on  the 
two  islands. 

The  atoula — that  is,  the  males — are  as  much 
as  half  a  meter  in  length  and  weigh  between  five 
and  eight  kilos.  They  have  gray  or  brown  hair,  a 
very  short  tail,  a  pointed  muzzle  furnished  with 
black  whiskers,  short  triangular  ears;  their  bel- 
ly is  naked,  pinkish,  and  barely  covered  with 
a  sparse  down  that,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  with- 
out its  evolutionary  significance.  The  females, 
which  weigh  somewhat  more,  are  longer  and 
sturdier  than  the  males;  their  movements  are 
swifter  and  more  confident,  and  according  to 
the  Malayan  hunters  their  senses  are  also  more 
developed,  especially  the  sense  of  smell.  Their 
hair  is  totally  different:  in  all  seasons,  the  nacu- 
nus  wear  a  gaudy  livery  of  shiny  black,  streaked 
with  four  brownish  stripes,  two  on  each  side, 
that  cross  the  flanks  from  the  muzzle  and  join  up 
near  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  thick  and  shaded 
from  brown  to  orange,  brilliant  red,  or  purple, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  While  the 
males  are  almost  invisible  on  the  stony  ground 
where  they  live,  the  females  can  be  observed 
from  afar,  because  they  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
wagging  their  tails  like  dogs.  The  males  are  tor- 
pid and  lazy,  the  females  agile  and  active.  Both 
are  mute. 

There  is  no  copulation  among  the  atoula  and 
nacunus.  In  the  mating  season,  which  lasts  from 
September  to  November  and  coincides  with  the 
period  of  greatest  drought,  the  males  climb  at 
sunrise  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  sometimes  even 
into  the  highest  trees,  not  without  some  conten- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  the  most  elevated  posi- 
tions. There  they  remain  all  day  long  without 
eating  or  drinking:  they  turn  their  backs  to  the 
wind  and  emit  their  semen  into  the  wind  itself. 
The  semen  is  made  up  of  a  watery  fluid  that  rap- 
idly evaporates  in  the  hot,  dry  air  and  spreads  on 
the  wind  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  of  fine  dust. 
Each  grain  of  this  dust  is  a  single  sperm.  We 
managed  to  collect  some  on  glass  slides  spread 
with  oil.  The  sperm  of  the  atoula  is  different 
from  that  of  every  other  animal  species  and  must 
rather  be  equated  with  the  pollen  grains  of  ane- 
mophile  plants;  it  has  no  caudal  filament  and  is 
covered  instead  with  minute  hairs,  which  are 
branched  and  bushy  so  that  the  sperm  can  be 
carried  remarkable  distances  by  the  wind.  On 
our  return  journey,  we  collected  some  1  30  miles 
In  mi   the   islands,   and   to  all   appearances  the 
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sperm  was  alive  and  fertile.  During  seminal 
emission,  the  atoula  stay  still,  bolt  upright  on 
their  haunches,  with  their  forelimbs  folded, 
shaken  by  a  light  tremor  that  may  have  the  func- 
tion of  speeding  up  the  evaporation  of  the  semi- 
nal fluid  from  the  hairless  surface  of  the  belly. 
When  the  wind  suddenly  changes  (a  frequent 
event  at  those  latitudes),  the  spectacle  of  count- 
less atoula,  each  upright  on  his  eminence,  all 
turning  simultaneously  in  the  new  direction  like 
the  weather  vanes  formerly  placed  on  rooftops, 
is  quite  remarkable.  They  seem  concentrated 
and  tense  and  do  not  react  to  stimuli:  this  kind 
of  behavior  is  explicable  only  if  one  remembers 
that  these  animals  are  not  threatened  by  any 
predator  that  would  otherwise  easily  overcome 
them.  Even  the  Malayan  hunters  respect 
them — according  to  some,  because  an  ancient 
tradition  holds  them  sacred  to  Hatola,  the  wind 
god,  from  whom  the  atoula  actually  derive  their 
name;  according  to  others,  it  is  simply  because 
at  this  period  their  flesh  would  provoke  an  un- 
specified intestinal  complaint. 

In  the  season  of  dissemination,  the  fixity  of 
the  males  contrasts  with  the  extreme  mobility  of 
the  females.  Guided  by  sight  and  smell,  they 
move  quickly  and  restlessly  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other on  the  moor;  they  do  not  try  to  approach 
the  males  or  climb,  as  the  males  do,  to  the  high- 
est places.  They  seem  to  be  hunting  for  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  can  better  be  enveloped  in 
the  invisible  spray  of  semen,  and  when  they 
think  they  have  found  one,  they  stop  there, 
spinning  voluptuously,  but  not  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes:  they  suddenly  dart  off  with  a  rapid 
leap  and  resume  their  dance  up  and  down  on  the 
rocks  and  the  moor.  During  this  period,  the  en- 
tire island  swarms  with  the  orange  and  violet 
flames  of  their  tails,  and  the  wind  is  charged 
with  a  sharp,  musky,  stimulating,  and  inebriat- 
ing odor,  which  draws  all  the  animals  on  the  is- 
land along  in  an  aimless  round-dance.  The  birds 
fly  up  screaming  and  wheel  round  in  circles, 
aiming  toward  the  sky  like  mad  things,  and  then 
let  themselves  drop  like  stones;  the  jumping 
mice,  which,  tiny  nimble  shadows,  can  normal- 
ly be  spotted  only  on  moonlit  nights,  come  out 
of  hiding,  dazed  and  incapable  in  the  splendor  of 
the  sun,  and  can  be  caught  with  one's  hands; 
even  the  snakes  wriggle  out  of  their  dens  as  if 
hallucinating  and  rise  up,  coiled  on  their  tails, 
waving  their  heads  as  if  in  time  to  a  rhythm. 
During  the  brief  nights  that  interrupted  the 
days,  even  we  experienced  unquiet  slumbers, 
crammed  with  multicolored  and  indecipherable 
dreams.  We  have  not  managed  to  establish 
whether  the  smell  that  pervades  the  island  ema- 
nates directly  from  the  males  or  whether  it  is  se- 
creted by  the  inguinal  glands  of  the  nacunus. 

Their  pregnancy  lasts  about  thirty-five  days; 


delivery  and  lactation  are  unremarkable.  The 
nests,  built  of  twigs  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  are 
prepared  by  the  males  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  musk,  leaves,  and  sometimes  sand;  every 
male  prepares  more  than  one.  Approaching  de- 
livery, each  female  chooses  her  own  nest,  exam- 
ining several  with  attention  and  hesitation  but 
without  dispute.  The  "children  of  the  wind," 
born  between  five  and  eight  to  a  litter,  are  tiny 
but  precocious:  only  a  few  hours  after  delivery 
they  go  out  into  the  sun.  The  males  learn  at 
once  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind  like  their 
fathers,  and  the  females,  although  still  lacking 
their  livery,  show  themselves  off  in  a  comic  par- 
ody of  their  mothers'  dance.  After  only  five 
months,  atoula  and  nacunu  are  sexually  mature 
and  already  live  in  separate  herds,  waiting  for 
the  next  windy  season  to  prepare  their  remote 
and  airy  nuptials. 


[Drawing] 

TRUNK  LINES 


This  drawing  is  one  of  67  by  Siri,  an  Asian  elephant,  that 
appear  in  To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  An  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Art  of  Elephants,  by  David  Gucwa  and 
James  Ehmann,  published  by  W.  W.  Norton.  Siri  lives  at 
the  Burnet  Park  Zoo  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  Gucwa,  her 
keeper,  provided  her  with  brush,  ink,  pencil,  and  paper 
(but  no  training)  after  he  noticed  that  Siri  often  drew  im- 
ages on  her  cage  floor  with  a  pebble  she  held  in  her  trunk. 
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Mm. 


The  week  we  decicb 
to  start  a  family 


Once  upon  a  time,  happy 
families  were  all  alike. 

Happy. 

But  today  even  the  happy 
family  isn't  the  same.  Today  the 
family  has  become  a  barometer 
of  the  social,  psychological  and 
sexual  upheaval  that's  shaking 
up  our  nation. 

From  every  family  every- 


where comes  the  same  ques- 
tion: what's  going  on  here 
anyway? 

Which  is  why  Newsweek 
started  its  family  section.  A 
special  department  reporting 
on  this  most  battered  yet  resil- 
ient institution. 

You'll  find  our  family  sec- 
tion is  about  the  new  meaning 


of  family.  The  married  fami! 
The  unmarried  family.  The 
divorced  family.  The  reman 
remolded,  rebrothered  and  i 
sistered  family. 

No  newsweekly  is  bettci 
qualified  to  report  on  the  fai 
ily,  because  no  newsweekly 
deals  with  social  issues  with 
insight  of  Newsweek. 


Wfed 


■ 


We  have  the  awards  to  prove 
More  than  any  other 
"wsweekty. 

Our  probing  stories  on 
'hat  TV  Does  to  Kids, 
tolen  Children  and  The  ' 

ingle  Parent  were  painful  but 
^rtinent.  Hard  but  helpful. 

Newsweek 's  coverage  not 
ily  tells  you  what's  happening 


but  often  suggests  what  you  can 
do  about  what's  happening. 

To  your  child's  education. 
To  having  a  child.  Or  not.  To 
growing  up  gay.  To  getting  off 
drugs.  To  getting  on  with  your 


life.  To  living  too  long. 

The  family  just  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be.  But  whatever  it's 
become  and  wherever  it's 
going,  from  now  on  you'll  find 
out  in  Newsweek. 


Newsweek 

Why  it  happened.  What  it  means. 


LIVE  FROM  THE  MET" 


The 


Celebrating  10  Seasons  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  TV 
with  Wagner's"Lohengrin" 
Wednesday,  March  26 
8  PM  (EST)  on  PBS 

With  Eva  Marton,  Leonie  Rysanek, 

Peter  Hofmann,  Leif  Roar,  Anthony  Raffell, 

and  John  Macurdy  James  Levine  conducts. 

Telecast  hosted  by  Joanne  Woodward. 


Simulcast  in  Stereo  FM  in  many  cities. 
With  English  subtitles. 


The  knight,  Lohengrin,  is  the  ultimate  answer  to  a  maiden's  prayer. 
He  suddenly  and  mysteriously  appears,  as  though  from  another  world, 
to  save  Elsa,  an  innocent  maiden  accused  of  a  heinous  crime.  This  knight 
in  shining  armor  defends  the  maiden  and  takes  her  as  his  bride,  but 
forbids  her  to  ask  his  name  or  where  he  is  from.  Ortrud,  an  evil  sorceress, 
inflames  the  young  bride's  suspicions,  and  plants  the  seeds  of  doubt  that 
propel  the  story  to  its  tragic  end. 


TEXACO    PHILANTHROPIC    FOUNDATION    INC. 


Funding  for  Live  From  The  Met"  is  made  possible  by  a  major  grant  from  Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  Inc  with  additional 
grants  from  flj)  PIOIMEEH*  Electronic  Corporation,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 

and  the  Charles  E  Culpeper  Foundation 


THE  FACE 
OF  THE  CITY 

Reading  consciousness  in  its  tics  and  wrinkles 
Ety  William  H.  Gass 


A  he 


he  face  of  the  city  is  unseen.  It  is 
invisible  for  the  same  compelling  reasons  that  Italo  Calvino's  invisible 
cities — the  ones  he  has  Marco  Polo  describe  to  Kublai  Khan — are  invisi- 
ble. We  soon  cease  to  see  what  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing,  and  since  the 
face  of  the  city  rarely  needs  to  be  seen,  or  desires  to  be  seen,  but  hides 
behind  its  own  smile  like  the  Cheshire  cat,  we  prove  to  be  accommodating 
and  comfortably  dense.  The  sightless,  who  bump  along  on  Braille,  don't 
care  to  count  what  their  fingers  read.  That  would  be  to  be  twice  blind.  We 
do  not  look  upon  the  city's  face  with  any  ease,  either— to  note  the  ring  of 
greed  like  milk  about  its  mouth — because  its  expression  may  be  obnoxious 
or  threatening,  worrisome  and  accusing,  or  seductive  and  beckoning,  even 
all  of  these;  therefore  we  close  or  avert  or  otherwise  occupy  our  eyes.  We  do 
not  see  the  city  because  it  is  seldom  the  focus  of  attention  anyhow:  we  have 
our  functions  to  perform,  our  paths  of  purpose  to  traverse;  we  have  our  pre- 
conceptions, our  obsessions.  So  the  surface  of  the  city  stays  unseen,  un- 
sensed,  unrealized,  because  nakedness  is  forbidden  and  embarrassing; 
because  sensuality  is  for  sissies;  and  because — make  no  mistake — it  is  on 
the  surface  and  with  the  surface  that  we  must  make  love,  if  even  to  the  soul. 

In  short,  we  move  through  the  city  like  pedestrians  upon  a  dog-fouled 
pathway:  we  desire  to  dodge  the  dung  while  taking  the  least  possible  notice 
of  it. 

And  when  I  write  about  the  surfaces  of  things — of  the  paperlike  quality 
of  a  metal  wall,  or  of  the  trail  of  a  vine  across  some  bricks,  or  of  the  excite- 
ment in  nicks  or  the  gold  of  drying  rice  or  the  green  of  slime — what  is  this 
surface  I  am  celebrating?  what  is  surface  itself? 

We  may  begin  with  a  few  thoughts,  but  eventually  surfaces  will  have  to 
be  felt  to  be  believed;  they  will  have  to  be  perceived.  So  thin  is  the  skin's 
skin,  it  is  yet  strong  enough  to  support  light:  let  it  puddle,  reflect,  and  run. 
While  some  surfaces,  like  the  motorcar's,  are  in  motion,  or  seem  soft  as  fog, 
and  drift,  others  appear  invincible  and  unremovable  as  space  itself;  some 

William  H.  Gass  is  David  May  Distinguished  University  Professor  in  the  Humanities  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  His  most  recent  book,  a  collection  of  essays,  is  Habi- 
tations of  the  Word. 
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The  city  has  a 

surface  of  sound  and 

smell,  but  for  us 

surface  is  largely  a 

visual  and  tactile 

element  of  things 

—  their  face 


alter  as  we  watch  or  walk  by,  some  burst  into  being  or  just  as  abruptly  disap 
pear.  And  it  is  the  relation  of  all  these  surfaces,  surfaces  of  every  kind- 
hard,  yielding,  marred,  reflective,  shining,  secret,  brimful,  decaying,  ab 
surd — which  constitute  that  supersurface  which  is  the  surface  of  the  city 

When  we  scratch  a  surface,  however  hard  that  surface — take  the  stei 
door  of  a  loading  dock,  for  example — perhaps  with  the  end  of  a  van  or  ai 
iron  bar,  the  edge  of  a  dolly,  or  the  corner  of  a  metal  box,  a  surface  whicl 
wasn't  a  surface  before  will  come  to  the  surface  in  the  scar.  Eventually,  i 
victim  of  repeated  blows,  the  scraped  plane  of  the  plate  will  have  a  surfae 
made  violently  of  surfaces.  Or  suppose  we  put  a  spade  in  the  earth,  a  softei 
medium;  our  deepest  dig  will  heave  to  view  only  another  surface,  this  on 
crumbly,  perhaps,  or  with  its  clay  compacted  by  the  brutality  of  the  blade.' 

We  can  dig  and  delve  like  the  most  industrious  duck;  we  can  poke  anc 
pry:  we  shall  strike  nothing  but  surface.  Surfaces  are  unreal.  They  have  onb 
one  side — their  "out"  side — and  as  far  as  our  world  is  concerned,  outsid< 
goes  on  forever. 

So  if  we  feel  lonely  cooped  up  in  our  consciousness — a  prisoner  "in 
side" — we  can  take  cool  comfort  from  the  fact  that  outside  we  are  simpb 

S  surface,  and  have  plenty  of  company.  If  you  like,  conscious 

ness,  either  real  or  implied,  is  the  other,  missing  side  o 
surface.  » 

urfaces  are  where  our  sensory  signals  originate — signals  which  sa1 
"here  I  am" — so  surfaces  define  the  sensible  limits  of  things.  Surfaces,  how 
ever  deceptive,  are  possessed  by  the  body  they  bound;  they  present  it  to  th< 
world.  Here  is  a  wall,  they  say;  here  is  a  wall  of  windows,  here  is  a  gate,  ; 
walk.  Surfaces  are  the  sole  source  of  show,  of  expression,  of  appearance.  A 
the  same  time  that  they  manage  to  conceal,  they  disclose.  Surfaces,  with  j 
single  spreading  gesture,  at  once  constitute,  cover,  and  reveal. 

The  city  has  a  surface  of  sound  and  smell,  of  course,  but  for  us  surface  i 
largely  a  visual  and  tactile  element  of  things — their  face.  Sometimes  wt 
can  even  see  the  smell  of  surfaces,  as  their  odors  rise  in  smoke  and  steam 
The  character  of  any  urban  surface  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  natun, 
of  the  city's  light — Beijing's  coal  smoke,  St.  Louis's  heavy  moist  haze,  Pi 
sa's  mist,  L.  A.'s  smog,  Cairo's  dust — and  whether  the  city  is  damp  or  dry 
snowed-in,  fog-bound,  ringed  by  mountains,  a  part  of  the  plains,  or  adrif 
on  the  sea. 

So  sight  is  the  safer  sense.  It  lets  us  keep  our  distance,  be  discreet.  W< 
must  come  very  near  their  sources,  indeed,  to  smell  the  gum  in  another' 
mouth,  or  feel  fur,  or  taste  a  tear.  Love  demands  just  such  a  decrease  ir 
distance.  In  a  kiss  the  eyes  customarily  close,  while  in  an  embrace  the  arm 
disarm  themselves,  our  totals  touch.  We  are  more  vulnerable  only  in  ou 
bath.  When  a  city's  smells  are  foul,  its  streets  unclean,  its  ponds  weedy,  it: 
walls  dingy,  we  are  driven  out  of  any  closeness;  we  retreat,  and  cock  ouij 
eyes  at  the  advancing  enemy  like  guns. 

In  knowing  a  city — its  inhabitants  and  areas  and  objects — only  the  car 
nal  sense  of  "know"  applies.  The  city  is  essentially  a  source  of  sensation:  ii 
may  have  a  soul  in  some  sense,  but  it  is  surely  a  body;  and  if  I  am  to  know  I 
properly  I  must  unite  its  separate  and  many  signals  the  way  I  see  the  wort 
"city"  and  sound  the  word  "city"  as  though  they  were  one,  just  as  I  immedi 
ately  remember,  when  I  see  a  heap  of  ripe  tomatoes,  for  example,  the  accel 
erating  slickness  of  the  tomato's  skin,  the  fruit's  acidulous  sweet  mush  in  m) 
mouth,  and  color  that  color  with  my  recollections. 

I  cannot  pretend,  when  I  see  a  sign,  that  I  have  seen  only  shapes — mark; 
and  lines — even  if  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  characters,  let  alone  the  Ian 
guage,  for  upon  that  surface  will  lie  a  sense  so  instantly  available,  the  actua 
surface  will  be  obscured.  I  know,  when  I  see  a  charred  ruin,  that  there': 
been  a  fire.  In  that  sense,  causes  are  perceptible  and  "on  the  surface." 
know,  when  1  see  a  taped  or  boarded  storefront  window,  that  a  business  i' 
failing.  In  that  sense,  effects  are  perceptible  and  "on  the  surface."  I  sec  lev 
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things  without  the  presence  of  their  names,  and  with  them,  the  customary 
context  of  these  concepts.  I  can  read  abandonment  in  a  broken  door  or 
shattered  window,  neglect  in  rust  and  rot,  functions  in  forms,  meanings  of 
all  kinds  in  every  inch  which  are  so  immediately  present  on  the  surface  of 
things  as  to  be  a  part  of  their  presence  the  way  dishes  set  a  table.  So  there  is 
surface,  and  then  there  is  what  lies  directly  on  that  surface — a  second-order 
surface,  if  you  like,  a  glaze  of  meanings. 

One  eye  will  see  farther  back  along  a  line  of  causes,  for  example,  than 
another.  Sherlock  Holmes  saw  the  most  distant  and  subtle  significances  of 
clues  with  the  immediacy  of  perception,  and  we  might,  following  Schopen- 
hauer, compare  that  ability  to  see  a  cause  in  its  effect  with  the  insights  of 
genius.  The  scientist  whose  eye  is  screwed  to  the  microscope  sees  "on  the 
surface"  many  things  which  the  untrained  observer's  surface  could  never 
contain.  The  dust  in  a  deserted  building  gives  the  light  its  age,  and  that 
light  lies  upon  the  accumulated  layers  of  pigeon  shit  already  soft  and  weary 
from  its  passage  through  grime-darkened  windows.  There,  on  the  unoccu- 
pied floor  of  the  structure,  guano  and  dirt  and  light,  moisture  and  moss, 
combine  to  calendar  its  empty  days. 

"We  live  among  surfaces,"  Emerson  wrote,  "and  the  true  art  of  life  is  to 
skate  well  on  them."  The  problem  is  that  there  is  so  much  "on  the  surface," 
like  a  fine  film  of  moisture,  that  we  glide  along  quite  effortlessly.  Life  slides 
toward  its  past  unshaved  by  our  blades.  The  loveliness  of  the  world  is  lost  at 
the  limits  of  a  hurried  glimpse.  Sometimes  we  swaddle  ourselves  with  so 
much  significance  we  can  no  longer  find  our  bodies  in  the 

1^  bed.  A  prominent  paradox  concerning  surfaces  is  that  they 
tend  to  become  depths, 
o  recover  our  sense  of  surface,  the  Russian  formalists  recommended 
"defamiliarization,"  the  re-creation  of  strangeness.  The  Dadaists  did  much 
the  same.  It  is  the  practice  of  reviving  our  experience  of  form  and  texture  by 
altering  the  context  in  which  we  normally  encounter  the  owners  of  these 
properties.  What  we  need,  of  course,  is  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  feel  for  the  intrin- 
sic. As  I've  said,  surfaces  slip  out  of  sight  and  disappear  in  the  ever-present 
network  of  extrinsic  relations  and  practical  concerns:  they  become  nothing 
but  a  use,  nothing  but  a  name.  So  we  nail  a  stool  to  a  ceiling,  cover  a  teacup 
with  fur,  place  a  urinal  in  the  open  gallery  of  some  art  museum,  take  slivers 
from  the  deep  insides  of  things  and  magnify  them  until  they  take  on  the 
appearance  of  outer  spaces;  we  draw  lines  in  the  mind,  we  frame  and  brack- 
et, or  imagine  ourselves  the  size  of  a  thumb,  big  as  Alice  heading  up  the 
chimney,  or  transported  to  the  body  of  a  bug,  a  bird,  the  worm  "within  the 
apple,  sperm  in  its  leap  and  wiggle  toward  love. 

The  camera  is  our  invaluable  assistant  in  this  campaign;  it  can  capture 
only  surface — surface  which  it  removes  and  transforms  in  scale,  quality, 
context,  and  nature — with  an  ease  that  is  magically  available  to  even  the 
clumsiest  click.  The  camera  does  not  conceptualize.  The  blow  it  strikes  is  as 
blunt  as  a  ball  bat,  though  it  is  the  film  that  bears  the  bruise.  We  can  stare 
without  embarrassment  at  the  down-and-out,  dawdle  in  alleys  and  door- 
ways, poke  the  ends  of  our  eyes  in  heaps  of  trash,  look  sideways  at  the  sky, 
and  lose  sight  of  what  we  are  seeing  so  as  to  see  it  for  itself  at  last — freed 
from  function  and  idea,  its  customary  fellowship  with  other  things;  and, 
now  naked,  available  as  new  material  for  metaphor,  fresh  interpretations. 

With  the  aid  of  the  camera  we  may  find  slime  as  lovely  as  anything  we 
might  want  to  serve  to  guests,  or  come  upon  ordinary  objects  in  strange 
surroundings,  see  them  from  unusual  angles,  confronting  them  without  pre- 
conceptions or  prejudice,  like  the  rich  crust  created  by  the  pigeons,  to  men- 
tion their  contributions  again;  or  we  might  take  renewed  delight  in  a  simple 
carpet  of  ajuga  or  the  excited  roll  of  grass,  the  warm  resilient  beauty  of 
brick.  We  should  not  omit  even  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  wood,  or  for- 
get what  a  few  shadows  can  do  to  alleviate  concrete,  or  neglect  the  poet's 
invocation  to  the  sky,  the  "azure"  of  the  French,  or  fail  a  snow  soft  as  bed- 
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THE  NUTS RND  BOLTS 
OFTODMSGm. 

Lasers.  Electronics.  Polymers. 

Computers.  Robotics. 

The  new  tools  of  a  new  technology. 

The  changing  parts  and  components 

ofa  General  Motors  which  is  building 

a  whole  new  future  of  transportation. 

We're  scrapping  the  old.  Inventing  the  new. 

Assembling  a  GM  structured  around 

creative  and  searching  minds 

in  research,  design,  manufacturing, 

and  engineering. 

At  GM  today,  we  hnow  that  you  can't 

change  the  future 

without  changing 

the  way 

you  do  things. 
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TRONIC  NAVIGATION.  Electronic 

jation  system  that  allows  you  to  find  where 

ire  and  how  to  get  where  you're  going. 

E  DOPPLER  VELOCIMETRY.  Advanced 
if  lasers  to  develop  more  powerful, 
efficient,  and  cleaner  burning  engines. 
METAL  New  plastic  plating  process  that 
des  a  durable  finish  on  chrome-plated  parts 
no  adverse  environmental  impact. 

IOELECTRONICS  RESEARCH.  Discovering 

ways  to  make  high  performance  integrated 

its  for  use  in  on -board  computers,  radios,  and 

ie  controls. 

3CISER.  Testing  system  used  in  the  vehicle 

lopment  phase  to  assure  performance 

i-board  electronics. 

riME  CONTROL  Quantum  leap  in  controlling 

tic  accuracy  in  placement  of  parts 

welds  leading  to  higher  quality  assembly. 

XOLOR.  Computer  graphics  system  that 
ays  3-D  color  shaded  vehicle  designs 
esthetic  evaluation  and  improved  styling. 
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When  money  tries  to 

buy  beauty  it  tends 

to  purchase  a  kind  of 

courteous  kitsch, 

and  its  rare  daring 

is  inevitably 

disastrous 


clothes,  or  avoid  the  frank  sensuality  of  the  sycamore,  unpeeling  itself  be 
fore  us  like  ripe  fruit.  And  we  shall  surely  encounter,  in  journeys  we  car 
make  while  standing  almost  still,  the  repeated  emergence  in  unlikely  place 
of  the  world's  eye,  watching  our  wonder  with  its  own. 

High  wire.  The  city  is  a  circus  of  the  senses. 

The  play  of  surface  upon  surface  that  the  camera  catches,  of  surrogati  | 
surfaces,  vagrant  scintillations,  shades  and  shadows,  reflections  on  pool 
and   ponds,    curious   greetings,  mysterious   realms  which  may  be  foum 
upon  even  the  dusty  hoods  of  cars,  distortions  and  transformations  of  dis 
tance  caught  in  the  open  palm  of  the  near  at  hand:  these  overlays  of  light 
compose  collages  of  sensuous  inconsequence,  like  the  phrase  "sensuous  in 
consequence"  itself,  where  such  soft  surfaces  kiss.  It  is  often  as  though  a 
new  stage  were  being  set  for  those  old  antagonists,  light  and  darkness,  so  we 
might  witness  objects  becoming  shadows  without  losing  their  substance, 
objects  sending  their  similitudes  into  new  compositions,  objects  doubling 
themselves  without  a  mirror,  objects  rearranging  themselves  in  the  light  oi 
sudden  palls.  Then  there  are  all  those  translucencies  as  well,  vibrant  as  a 
violin,  which  throw  inner  scenes  on  outer  walls,  line  the  sidewalk  with  sky 
,^^  ,^^  and  assemble  metaphysically  inharmonious  elements — in 

^^  ^k      J    compositions  nevertheless  melodious — which  include  the 

^k  J^k  I      shade  of  the  ubiquitous  author  himself. 

T  Ye  know,  of  course,  that  the  city  has  sections:  parks  and  play- 
grounds, suburbs  and  slums,  business  districts  and  factories,  markets  and 
gardens,  rail  yards  and  roads;  and  that  each  has  a  set  of  surfaces  characteris- 
tic of  it,  made  of  glass  and  steel,  water  and  wood,  concrete  and  grass.  But  in 
each  area,  too,  and  wherever  they  overlap  or  intermingle,  elements  are. 
constantly  arriving  and  departing,  others  are  being  tended  and  preserved, 
some  have  been  viciously  assaulted — beaten,  burned,  and  raped — still  oth- 
ers have  been  abandoned,  not  cast  away  but  simply  left,  like  winos  leave 
their  bagged  and  swallowed  bottles.  In  Cairo  I  have  seen  buildings  which 
were  falling  down  as  they  were  being  put  up,  buildings  whose  incompletion 
was  complete. 

Addition,  subtraction,  renewal,  maintenance,  damage,  and  decay:  these 
are  the  continuous  processes  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  city,  and  they 
correspond  exactly  to  those  of  human  birth,  death,  injury,  aging,  rehabili- 
tation, and  vigor.  The  glass  pavilions,  the  gleaming  boxes  and  white  forms, 
the  towers  of  modern  architecture,  like  life  in  America  itself,  deny  decay 
and  will  not  grow  old  gracefully.  In  that  sense,  they  sadly  resemble  those 
Southern  California  oddities  for  whom  newness  is  a  necessity.  If  not  perpet- 
ually cared  for,  unlike  cemeteries — whose  neglect  may  have  consequences 
which  will  appear  romantic — these  buildings  soon  look  like  dissipated, 
aged  youths,  bizarrely  discolored,  as  when  a  bud  takes  on  the  hue  of  the 
blown  rose.  And  cities  like  Canberra,  all  of  whose  buildings  were  born  be-  j 
tween  brief  intervals  like  quints,  or  like  many  suburbs  and  most  shopping 
centers,  where  all  the  roads,  sidewalks,  mannequins,  and  trees  went  to 
work  at  the  same  hour:  they  resemble  those  dull  resorts  where  everyone  is 
slim,  tanned,  scrubbed,  unscarred,  and  turning  twenty-one  like  a  fast  car  a 
corner. 

With  Goethe,  I  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  everything  can  be  seen  to 
be  beautiful  if  looked  at  in  the  right  way,  had  not  a  similar  thought  graced  a 
popular  song  of  almost  that  title  and  disgraced  itself;  so  it  is  almost  reassur- 
ing to  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  find  real  beauty  in  the  regimental  streets  of  | 
the  well-to-do.  Beauty  and  comfort  do  not  readily  combine.  Comfort  is  li 
cream  poured  over  the  eye.  The  problem  is  not  with  the  tidy,  neat,  an 
cared -for.  It  is  rather  that  when  money  tries  to  buy  beauty  it  tends  to  pu 
chase  a  kind  of  courteous  kitsch,  and  its  rare  daring  is  inevitably  disastrou 
achieving  the  curious,  the  odd,  the  cornball,  or  the  quaint.  At  best,  t 
enclaves  of  the  well-off  look  like  the  layout  of  the  New  Yorker,  with  i 
pages  of  errorless  prose,  clever  ads,  and  fashionable  fictions.  Necessity  a 
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-lappenstance  are  often  better  architects  and  artists  than  artists  and  archi- 
:ects  are.  Nature  works  with  patiently  repeated  small  strokes  to  repair  the 
iamage  we  often  call  design,  once  we  forbear  and  leave  worse  enough 
ilone.  Restoration  is  often  desirable  and,  more  than  that,  applaudable,  but 
no  repeal  of  the  past  is  perfect,  and  the  result  often  resem- 

JL  bles  the  efforts  of  an  actress  to  play  the  part  of  Jean  Harlow 

,'^k  or  Marilyn  Monroe. 

A.  .^^merican  cities  are  almost  as  abandoned  as  occupied,  not  simply 
n  certain  blighted  areas,  although  these  are  certainly,  among  the  ignored, 
he  most  notable.  Abandonment,  however,  is  ubiquitous.  Just  as  we  leave 
behind  loved  ones,  parts  of  our  past,  old  debts,  parts  of  ourselves,  we  litter 
he  urban  landscape:  a  small  hutch  here,  a  garage,  a  warehouse,  a  closed 
ichool,  an  emptied  shop,  a  cottage  industry.  When  the  elevators  fail,  the 
ipper  stories  of  tall  buildings  fall  empty;  a  widow  may  begin  to  live  in  only 
>ne  room  of  her  house;  half-finished  buildings,  like  half-held  hopes,  are 
;oon  overtaken  by  the  homeless,  who  help  themselves  to  what  is  left;  and 
illeyways  and  passages  and  porches  and  outside  stairs  drift  into  idleness  and 
)bsolescence.  Asphalt  lots  are  reoccupied  by  weeds.  It  is  the  abandoned 
ots  and  streets  and  buildings  that  teach  us  the  most  and  are  often  in 
heir  poverty  most  wealthy.  It  is  better,  they  tell  us,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Mature  than  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Man. 

Just  as  the  corpse  has  been  a  dangerous  contaminant  and  dreadful  bother 
o  almost  all  societies,  so  are  the  dead  bricks  and  decomposing  boards  of 
ibandoned  buildings.  Often,  like  bodies  sometimes,  they  are  cut  up  and 
cattered,  blown  up,  burned,  or  even  buried,  fed  to  thieves  who  steal  their 
.kins  or  their  intestines,  their  cornices  and  colored  glass  and  decorated 
loorways,  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  Sun  Belt  somewhere  like  the  rest  of 
:old  old  age.  Many  peoples  leave  their  dead  in  trees,  or  they  offer  them  to 
:he  mercies  of  hyenas,  vultures,  sharks,  or  other  sorts  of  sweepers  of  the 
;treets.  Many,  however,  just  walk  away.  We  walk  away  from  our  cities  more 
)ften  than  not,  turn  a  cold  shoulder,  banish  their  thought;  and  the  face  of 
:he  city  becomes  pocked  with  little  lifeless  hollows,  spaces  which  are  sealed 
)ff  from  sight  and  unavailable  for  any  use.  These  are  buildings  which  are 
:heir  own  tombs.  They  live  their  death  as  if  it  were  another  life,  and  noth- 
ng  tells  us  more  about  a  city  than  those  regions  so  lost  and  impoverished 
:hey  have  pushed  even  their  own  poor  away. 

Outcasts  and  pariahs,  no  more  concern  is  felt  for  them,  for  the  histories 
:hey  had,  the  living  that  once  went  on  in  them,  than  is  felt  for  any  faceless 
md  forsaken  rag  of  man  or  woman  stretched  out  on  a  bench,  huddled  over 
i  warming  grate,  or  curled  up  under  a  bridge.  These  human  beings  live  on 
:hemselves  and  grow  thin  from  that  diet.  They  live  in  the  only  interior  they 
iave  as  though  that  inside  were  their  overcoat,  and  consequently  we  can 
;ee  sometimes,  as  though  through  a  flung-open  door  or  raised  window,  their 
:onsciousness  spill  into  the  public  world  they  are  now  so  unaware  of  as  they 
gesture  at  ghosts  and  declaim  their  pain  for  the  balm  of  a  passer-by's  snick- 
er. Eventually,  they  become  simply  the  last  layer  of  dirty  clothes  in  the 
bundle,  a  mutter  like  the  wind's,  a  nearly  bodiless  movement  that's  yet  as 
far  beyond  futility  as  disconnected  stoves  their  former  fires.  I  have  an  em- 
blem for  them  now:  the  heart  as  a  rusted  pillow. 

The  surfaces  of  spaces  which  have  been  abandoned,  and  which  know 
anly  the  touch  of  the  tramp,  the  trash  of  the  vagrant,  where  a  cheap  To- 
kay's sweetness  lies  shattered  like  the  bottle,  and  the  tin-can  stove  threat- 
ens to  scorch  the  mattress  that's  been  flung  like  a  self  into  a  corner,  or 
where  the  calm  insouciance  of  forgotten  furniture  can  be  encountered,  or 
the  eloquence,  though  hardly  heard,  of  one  shoe:  they  combine  to  create  a 
Dorian  Gray-like  image  of  the  city's  soul,  a  landscape  of  spiritual  self-dis- 
gust and  suicidal  hate. 

Yes,  these  are  spaces  where  strange  animals  rest,  machines  left  in  the 
tombs  like  the  retinues  of  the  Pharaohs.  These  are  spaces  where  a  bulb  may 
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still  burn,  the  light  as  neglected  as  the  darkness.  These  are  spaces  which 
return  their  boundaries  to  the  physical  world,  and  only  the  mice  and  cat> 
come,  the  pigeons  perch.  This  is  where  otherwise  only  dripping  water 
moves,  and  mildew  is  time's  measurement,  rot  rules,  rust  too,  and  decay* 
becomes  constructive  because  the  orderly  and  equal  ministrations  of  Na- 
ture, indifferent  and  patient,  crack  the  plaster  with  beguiling  lines  where 
pipes  poke  forth  and  their  shadows  flash;  they  peel  paint  more  seductively 
than  underclothes;  they  subdue  vulgar  colors  until  they  harmonize  like  the 
lyrics  of  a  master — the  raucous  red  of  a  discarded  watermelon  rind,  for  in- 
stance, reaching  a  pink  more  tantalizing  than  a  tongue's  tip,  at  least  to 
some  developed,  although  depraved,  tastes.  Here  our  metals  curl  like  pa- 
per, and  stones  we  had  let  fall — oh,  anywhere — out  of  idleness  now  stand 
above  our  better  feelings  to  mark  their  burial  place  beneath  cliche  and  fad- 
dish slogan. 

The  qualities  that  finally  constitute  the  surfaces  which  define  such  spaces 
are  so  rich,  so  various,  so  intense,  yet  so  subtle  and  delicate,  that  they  rarely 
could  be  realized  by  any  artist;  and  the  most  humble  materials,  the  plainest 

T  places,  left  to  the  routine  actions  of  Nature,  achieve  a  kind 

^  of  elevation  in  their  downfall,  a  tubercular  beauty  in  their 
final  fever, 
here  are  many  massings,  many  dispositions  of  volumes,  tones,  and 
textures  in  the  city  which  are  clearly  aimed  at,  and  not  a  few  misses  which 
nevertheless  manage  to  strike  something  fancy — mistakes  and  messes 
which  surprisingly  precede  the  avant-garde;  but  it  is  the  inadvertent  rela- 
tions between  surfaces  which  are  finally  most  amazing.  The  city  is  a  ca- 
cophony of  styles,  of  styles  of  composition.  One  is  constantly  reminded,  in 
fact,  of  this  painter  or  that  in  the  course  of  one's  peregrinations;  perhaps  of 
Vermeer  by  a  simple  table  abandoned  in  an  abandoned  building,  or  of  Clyf- 
ford  Still  by  the  partly  painted  door  of  a  gas  station,  or  of  Jackson  Pollock  by 
a  palimpsest  of  faded  advertisements  or  possibly  by  a  vandalization.  The 
formalities  of  factory  windows  may  suggest  titles,  and  put  one  in  that  frame 
of  mind  that  frames  the  world.  "Black  in  White"  will  do  for  one  simple 
storefront  which  might  be  a  canvas;  "Study  in  Gray,"  for  another.  The 
same  fire  that  gutted  a  shop  may  have  softened  a  steel  hulk  so  that  it  now 
looks  like  a  sculpture  by  Claes  Oldenburg,  while  a  terra-cotta  wall  may 
seem  to  be  settling  into  syrup  on  a  hot  day,  a  sight  surreal  as  any  painter's 
illusion  of  limpness;  and  minimalist  sculpture,  if  that  is  our  taste,  will  pop 
up  as  magically  as  the  hatted  rabbit  to  offer  objects  for  view  more  maximal 
than  most  minimals  manage:  vigorous  and  tough,  brightly  painted,  some 
often  as  rich  and  somber  as  a  Rothko.  In  fact,  the  dumpster,  alone  or  in 
company,  new  or  old,  is  a  genre.  Pullman  cars  are  a  genre,  including  their 
pitted  sides  and  raddled  windows,  as  are  fire  escapes  that  soar  like  birds,  and 
loading  docks,  the  roughened  rear  ends  of  trucks,  broken  sash,  doors  that 
sag,  and  drifts  of  trash  like  bits  of  wind  collected  in  small  neglected  corners. 
Wire  fences  fuzz  the  eye  as  well  as  any  artist  of  the  Op.  Even  an  errant  turn 
can  take  you  into  a  de  Chirico,  and  an  ordinary  run-down  handball  court 
can  seem  suddenly  and  dazzlingly  Dutch. 

Our  habits  help  refine  the  surfaces  of  our  surroundings  so  that  they  some- 
times beautifully  sum  us  up.  Near  my  neighborhood,  a  local  sect  has  invad- 
ed a  twenties  bungalow  to  set  up  church.  The  windows  have  been  glazed 
with  blue  paint,  and  the  porch  and  its  steps  paved  with  Astroturf.  In  the 
sun  the  shadows  of  the  railing  lie  like  yard  markers  across  the  entrance, 
where  they  signify,  at  least  to  me,  a  common  field  of  values.  As  the  paint 
flakes  from  the  glass,  a  distant  inner  world  appears.  These  relatively  acci- 
dental, yet  remarkably  formal,  compositions  I  call  city  still  lifes.  In  them, 
normally  disengaged  and  disparate  elements  meet  and  then  unite  with 
sometimes  stunning  results.  A  secondhand  shop  is  likely  to  give  us  similar 
results  from  time  to  time.  That  might  be  expected.  The  Japanese  pavilion 
and  the  Chinese  temple  offer  opportunities  for  quite  purposeful  compos! 
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ions  of  this  kind,  at  which  they  have  always  excelled;  but  frequently,  as 
ertainly  is  the  case  in  China,  the  exigencies  of  close  quarters  and  the  ne- 
essities  of  straitened  circumstances  place  even  the  humblest  household  ob- 
ects  in  positions  of  beauty — a  beauty,  a  correctness,  a  formality  which  is 
iot  aimed  at  for  itself  but  is  the  result  of  respected  traditions  and  a  commu- 
lity  of  concern.  Their  honey  pots  do  not  lounge  like  idle  youths  in  tene- 
nent  doorways;  their  gardening  tools  do  not  lie  in  a  rusting  heap  in  some 
hed;  everything  they  use  and  everything  that  surrounds  them,  from  market 
Dod  to  grills  and  walls  or  the  tiles  of  ancient  roofs,  has  taught  them  to 
espect  the  surfaces  of  things,  the  forms  of  things,  things  themselves,  and 
heir  appropriate  places. 

In  U.S.  cities  such  still  lifes  are  rare,  for  we  are  extravagant  and  wasteful 
nd  do  not  understand  how  to  make  close  quarters  tolerable.  If  the  ill-off 
nd  well-to-do  lived  cheek  by  jowl,  the  well-to-do  might  do  better  by  their 
rothers.  Or  perhaps  their  walls  would  grow  broken  glass  and  barbed  wire, 
Drbidding  height  and  width.  In  any  event,  crowding  creates  confusion  for 
s,  not  order  and  value  and  sense  of  station.  Yet  it  happens  sometimes  that 
bjects  can  be  flung  down  and  forgotten — objects  which  are  ironically  sig- 
lificant  elements  of  connection,  too — which  nevertheless  combine  more 
urely  in  their  discarded  and  disjunctive  state  than  they  ever  did  while  ear- 
ning out  their  defining  duties. 

Oh,  we  fly  our  flags  for  the  right  eye,  and  try  to  beguile  our  customers 

/ith  colorful  excitement;  we  expose  agreeable  objects  to  the  light,  and  let 

suntains  make  romantic  mists;  but  the  city  still  life  unintended  is  still  city 

,^^  surface  at  its  most  agreeable.  We  plan  our  promenades,  but  I 

m   ^^      J   should  argue  that  the  average  alley  has  more  to  otter  the 

^^  J^L   /      flaneur's  eye  than  most  of  our  avenues. 

T  Then  we  put  up  a  sign  in  a  shop  window,  careless  of  every  conse- 
uence  except  the  economic,  we  nevertheless  put  into  place  the  operative 
gent  of  this  fortuitous  art:  first,  Nature  as  both  raw  material  and  the  laws  of 
:s  refinement;  second,  the  social  system  as  a  whole,  which  gave  us  our 
ncentive  and  canceled  our  opportunities;  and  third,  the  citizen  of  the  city 
'self,  bent  on  discovery  and  celebration,  who  searches  the  city,  sees  the 
ity,  and  claims  it  as  his  or  her  own — the  composition,  for  instance,  that  I 
all  "Blue  Peel,"  or,  in  a  city  where  composure  is  a  rule  of  life,  some 
/hitewashed  pots,  or,  back  in  America  again,  the  rear  door  of  a  shop,  or,  in 
ihanghai  once  again,  an  altar  of  objects  at  the  side  of  a  street,  or  the  hoist- 
ng  of  a  few  flags  of  wash  on  a  fine  day. 

In  a  country  like  China  it  is  care  and  use  we  read  on  the  streets,  though 
lespair  is  there  as  well  as  peace,  while  in  the  U.S.  neglect  and  luck  seem  to 
peak  as  we  pass;  and  while  we  pass,  the  quiet  eye  of  the  material  world 
matches  to  see  if  we  see  when  we  see,  for  blindness,  as  I've  said,  is  the  curse 
re've  laid  upon  ourselves  and  our  city — a  fruitlessness  of  feeling  like  that 
^hich  befell  Thebes.  Not  only  should  we  enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  ruins, 
hose  barren  spaces  with  their  perversely  blessed  light,  but  we  should  face 
he  awful  ruin  of  those  ruins  just  as  squarely,  for  rust  is  what  our  metal 
ubstitutes  for  tears. 

I've  just  committed  the  pathetic  fallacy,  but  it  is  not  a  fallacy  when  com- 
nitted  on  purpose.  My  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  the  surface  of  the  city 
eems  scrubbed  as  clean  as  the  heart  of  a  jogger  sometimes;  sometimes  it  is 
:legantly  defensive,  pretending  to  be  open  while  being  boarded  up.  Then 
oofless,  burned,  a  wall  may  still  manage  a  few  leaps  of  delight  and  carry 
vithin  its  skull,  like  marbles,  two  undimmed  eyes  of  blue. 

When  Rilke's  protagonist  Make  described  that  flayed  and  decaying 
vail  in  The  Notebooks  of  Make  Laurids  Brigge,  he  merely  depicted  in  things 
vhat  we  ought  to  find  there,  so  we  might  be  warned  as  well  as  warmed  by  a 
:ountenance  which  implied  this  kind  of  complex  consciousness — a  con- 
■ciousness,  like  all  others  of  its  type,  which  wraps  the  surface  of  our  world 
iot  from  without  but  from  within  its  box,  in  opposition  to  the  ribbons  and 
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Consciousness, 
which  lives  meta- 
phorically 'behind' 
the  configurations  of 
the  city's  face,  can 
dampen  or  liberate 
our  feelings  almost 
by  osmosis 


the  bows  which  pretend  to  tie  their  package  to  itself,  like  a  dog  whose  lea 
has  wrapped  itself  around  a  post. 

For  example,  the  garishly  painted  door  I  regularly  pass  on  my  way  dow 
town  is  not  simply  a  whore's  door;  it  also  expresses  the  quality  of  its  frai 
and  insincere  solicitation.  There  are  sad  doors  everywhere.  I  can  think 
one  with  a  little  round  of  white  in  front  of  it  like  a  front  stoop.  I  know 
whole  walls  which  are  awash  with  melancholy,  their  openings  closed  likt 
coffin's.  Upon  one  abandoned  door  of  my  acquaintance  the  graffiti  ha 
been  rudely  blacked  out,  and  its  expression  of  infinite  injury  at  this  act 
censorship  cannot  fail  to  move  any  viewer.  The  beauty  of  this  door  is  li 
the  no-parking  standard  which  has  fallen  before  it,  a  badly  bent  metal  fl 
on  which  I  imagine  this  motto  has  been  embossed:  ONLY  THE  LAWS  OF  N. 
TURE  CANNOT  BE  OCCLUDED. 

In  short,  inside  the  universal  "outside"  that  surrounds  us,  there  is  an  ii 
ferred  and  imaginary  consciousness:  inferred  because  we  believe  in  it  tl 
way  we  believe  in  Other  Minds  (surface,  after  all,  means  "on  the  face' 
imaginary  because  it  is  purely  projected — not  without  excuse — but  projec 
ed  beyond  the  simple  smile  lines  which  say  smile,  or  the  brow's  wriggl 
which  write  puzzlement  or  anxiety,  to  create  the  emotional  state  we  regi 
larly  assume  would  draw  them.  These  conditions  of  consciousness,  whic 
live  metaphorically  "behind"  tjie  configurations  of  the  city's  face,  ce 
dampen  or  liberate  our  feelings  almost  by  osmosis,  the  way  any  frienc 
or  lover's  gestures  can,  through  the  frank  show  of  his  state  of  mind.  N< 
is  the  imaginary  consciousness  behind  it  merely  imaginary,  for  it  has  four 
its  own  ways  to  become  real.  We  have  merely  to  compare  the  "feel"  of  or 
boarded-up  building  with  another  that's  been  metaled  up  instead- 
not  that  the  corrugations  alone  can  make  the  difference,  although  corrug: 
tions,  inveigled  into  a  material  to  increase  its  strength,  loo 

Men  shadow  and  line  at  the  same  time  as  rust  enriches  i 
waves, 
any  of  the  surfaces  of  the  city  express  a  consciousness  that  ca 
only  be  ascribed  to  death,  for  death  itself  is  quite  voluble,  quite  ceaseless 
talkative,  if  its  locales  are  not.  Death  can  say  "death"  very  dumbly,  in  tern 
of  commonplace  destruction,  or  it  can  speak  of  death  beautifully,  singir 
the  signs  and  syntax  of  the  poet. 

Repose.  Repose  is  the  secret.  The  city  stimulates,  threatens,  moves,  bv 
if  its  days  don't  end  in  sleep,  as  sleep  must  end  in  dreaming,  and  dreams  in 
sweet  forgetting  of  their  crimes,  then  our  anxieties,  our  squeamishness,  01 
nervousness,  our  loathing  will  not  redeem  the  alley,  transform  a  filthy  f; 
cade  and  make  of  it  a  sublime  confection,  return  an  ordinary  vent  to  the  a 
of  the  "now,"  or  lift  one  of  our  lids  to  save  us  from  ourselves.  We  shall  g 
hurriedly  through  the  paces  of  our  business,  unaware  that  color  is  forrr 
form  color;  and  the  monuments  to  machinery  and  lust  and  love  which  corr 
merce  has  unwittingly  erected  shall  escape  us,  huge  as  they  are,  like  wat< 
towers;  the  car  parks  of  the  school  buses,  as  extraordinary  as  the  flockings  ( 
the  starlings,  shall  be  omitted  like  the  apology  for  a  yawn;  the  merest  cor 
junction  of  events  and  objects  shall  seem  "mere"  indeed,  while  we  overloo 
the  reminders  of  all  the  still  life  around  us,  in  different  drums  than  rhos 
that  beat,  for  instance,  in  oil,  in  kerosene,  in  piles  by  patient  posts  an 
vibrant  weeds. 

All  the  while  the  eye  that  eyes  us,  the  eye  that  opens  in  the  midst  c 
things,  the  eye  that  asks  which  sort  of  beauty  we  prefer,  that  of  violenc 
and  unconcern  and  carelessness  and  disgrace — all  loaded  terms — or  that  ( 
wisdom,  age,  serenity,  and  grace — unloaded  labels — and  then,  we  think 
subsides,  as  dolphins  do,  beneath  the  waves;  that  eye,  if  we  were  to  catc 
sight  of  it  sometimes,  when  it  comes  up  out  of  its  element,  covered  wit 
vines,  as  if  it  had,  in  fact,  remained  still  a  long  time;  that  eye,  if  we  wer 
ourselves  to  see  it,  would  not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  its  choice:  let  th 
senses  rejoice,  the  mind  leap,  and  the  spirit  he  at  peace. 


»'. 
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he  truth  is  it's  not 
much  of  a  city.  When  I  moved  in  two  years  ago, 
all  I  knew  about  it  was  from  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce brochure  I  got  free  at  the  courthouse: 
WELCOME,  it  said,  TO  THE  BIG  CITY  IN  THE  LIT- 
TLE VALLEY  BY  THE  LAKE.  I  had  six  suitcases  in 
the  back  of  my  car  and  $350  and  a  good  reason 
for  leaving  the  place  I'd  left.  For  a  woman  like 
me,  that's  all  people  need  to  know.  You  start  ex- 
plaining things  too  much,  you  start  giving  heart- 
felt reasons  for  this  and  for  that,  and  then 
nothing  becomes  clear  and  people  don't  trust 
you  and  you  start  looking  at  your  life  from  bad 
angles.  I  like  things  clear.  But  the  truth  is  it's 
not  much  of  a  city,  not  much  of  a  valley,  and 
you  have  to  drive  five  miles  to  get  to  the  lake. 
These  are  simple  facts. 

In  the  brochure  they  said  the  population  was 
twenty  thousand,  but  it  is  really  closer  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  One  problem  is  that  most  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  live  outside  town,  in  big 
houses  on  the  lake,  and  so  maybe  they  don't 
come  into  the  city  much,  to  get  the  accurate 
head  count.  One  thing  I'm  good  at  is  counting. 
On  Sunday  nights  at  the  local  P  &  C,  the  average 
customer  head  count  is  twenty-six;  on  weekdays 
it  is  fifty-four  after  five  o'clock.  I  can  tell  you  the 
price  of  leaded  gas  at  ten  different  stations,  the 
price  of  unleaded  at  seven  of  them.  Anytime 
you  get  good  at  something,  it's  because  of  a  hab- 
it; counting  things  is  just  a  habit  with  me.  Last 
week  I  counted  twelve  geese  heading  for  Canada 
in  two  perfect  lines,  a  perfect  V,  and  twelve  is 
enough  to  prove  that  spring  is  coming.  You  can 
sometimes  live  a  good  life  figuring  angles  and 
counting  things,  if  you're  in  the  habit  of  it. 

What  I've  done  for  the  last  two  years  is,  I 
drive  a  UPS  truck  during  the  day  and  I  play  pool 
at  night.  I  have  had  some  trouble  lately,  but  not 
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because  of  the  UPS  or  the  pool.  You  might 
think  that  these  are  things  that  women  don't 
do — drive  trucks  for  a  living,  that  is,  and  play 
pool — but  I  do  them,  and  so  you  probably  just 
don't  know  enough  women.  Take  into  account 
enough  numbers,  anything  is  possible.  Phineas 
says  that  the  opposite  is  true,  that  given  enough 
numbers  nothing  is  possible,  but  he  is  a  bartend- 
er who  doesn't  like  crowds.  Very  little  he  says 
makes  any  sense.  I've  been  seeing  him  off  and  on 
for  the  past  six  months,  mostly  off. 

I  met  him,  as  I  said,  about  six  months  ago, 
when  all  the  trouble  started.  It  was  November, 
but  a  clear  day,  and  the  wind  was  gusting  to  forty 
miles  per  hour.  I  know  because  I  listen  to  the 
radio  in  my  truck.  Every  street  I  drove  down  that 
day  had  hats  in  the  air,  like  a  parade,  from  all 
the  wind.  This  is  what  you  could  call  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  town,  which  means  that 
everybody  in  it  is  depressed  about  money,  so  I 
remember  that  November  day's  weather  in  par- 
ticular. It  was  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen 
anything  like  a  celebration  on  the  streets,  all 
those  hats  in  the  air  and  everybody  running  after 
them,  their  faces  as  red  and  distorted  as  any  win- 
ning crowd  on  television.  I  do  not  own  a  televi- 
sion, but  all  the  bars  have  them.  There  are 
thirty-three  bars  in  this  city,  and  only  nine  have 
regulation  pool  tables.  This  is  just  a  fact  of  life. 

That  day  I  was  behind  in  my  deliveries,  al- 
though mostly  I  am  punctual  to  a  fault.  I  have  a 
map  of  the  city  inlaid  like  a  tattoo  in  my  mind — 
where  the  easy  right-hand  turns  are,  where  the 
short  lights  are,  where  the  children  play  in  the 
streets  and  thus  become  obstacles.  I  had  to 
memorize  the  map  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce brochure  to  get  the  job,  but  anyone  can 
tell  you  that  maps  like  that  are  useless  to  a  good 
driver.  Maps  are  flat,  cities  are  not.  Obstacles 
are  everywhere,  but  the  good  driver  knows 
where  they  are  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Picture 
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the  city  as  a  big  pool  table,  right  after  the  break 
in  eight  ball.  Your  opponent's  balls  surround 
you,  like  seven  stop  signs  all  over  the  table.  You 
must  deliver  the  goods  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Knowing  the  correct  angles  is  everything.  The 
simple  truth  is  I  know  all  the  angles  in  this 
town.  But  that  day  I  was  behind  in  my  deliveries 
and  Danny,  the  dispatcher,  kept  coming  over 
the  radio,  kidding  around. 

"You're  late,  you're  late,"  he  said.  "Frankly, 
I'm  appalled.  Frankly,  your  ass  is  in  a  slingshot." 
He  was  in  his  silly-serious  mood,  jazzing  around 
with  the  radio,  bored  to  death  with  his  job.  He 
used  to  be  a  big  shot  on  some  high  school  foot- 
ball team  in  the  city,  but  that  was  years  ago,  and 
although  he  is  still  a  huge,  bruised-looking  man, 
the  only  big  shots  in  his  life  now  come  from 
bars.  He  drinks  too  much  is  my  meaning,  but  in 
a  town  like  this  that  goes  without  saying. 

"It's  the  wind,"  I  told  him,  clicking  the  mike. 
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few  straightforward  things  about  the  game.  H 
handled  the  cue  stick  the  way  lips  handle 
toothpick,  all  muscle  and  no  control,  then  h 
tried  a  crazy  masse  shot  that  was  all  wrong  fc 
the  situation  and  ended  up  tearing  the  felt  of  th 
table.  Finesse  and  control  are  the  names  of  th 
game  in  pool,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it 
They  kicked  him  out  of  the  bar.  I  ran  the  tabl 
twelve  straight  games  after  he  left  and  picked  uj 
about  seventy  dollars — a  very  good  night  fo 
me. 

I  made  my  last  delivery  at  about  four  o'clock 
the  wind  buffeting  the  truck  every  yard  of  th 
way.  Usually  I  am  punctual,  but  the  fact  is  th 
elements  are  an  important  factor  in  any  drivinj 
job.  That  day  the  wind  was  a  factor.  For  anothe 
thing,  there  is  always  the  customer  factor, 
your  customer  is  in  a  hurry,  he  just  grabs  a  pen  o 
pencil  and  lets  it  rip;  you  get  an  unclear  addres. 
and  end  up  wasting  precious  minutes.  My  advice 
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"It's  the  wind  and  about  fifty  zillion  hats.  I'm 
not  kidding,  there's  exactly  a  hundred  fifty  hats 
out  here  today." 

"Ignore  'em,"  he  said.  "Run  'em  down,"  he 
said.  His  voice  came  out  high  and  crackly,  as 
though  any  minute  he  might  burst  into  weird, 
witchlike  laughter.  Radios  do  this  to  everybody's 
voice. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  I  asked,  but  I 
could  tell  that  he'd  already  signed  off,  was  al- 
ready kidding  around  with  another  truck,  his  big 
body  hunched  over  the  radio  back  at  the  office, 
surrounded  by  boxes  and  handcarts  and  no  win- 
dows anywhere.  Danny's  life  is  highly  unclear. 
Once  I  tried  to  teach  him  pool,  to  show  him  a 


is,  always  use  a  typewriter.  That  way  there  is 
nothing  personal  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  timely 
execution  of  your  business.  Chaos  is  no  man's 
friend,  clarity  is  everything. 

I  parked  the  truck  in  the  lot  at  four-thirty, 
tied  up  some  loose  ends  inside  the  office,  then 
went  outside  to  my  car.  It  is  a  73  navy  Impala 
with  a  lot  of  true  grit.  Most  people  picture  a 
good  car  and  they  think  of  bright  color  or  sleek 
line  or  some  other  spiffy  feature.  This  is  all 
wrong.  The  best  part  of  a  good  car,  what  makes 
it  a  good  car,  is  its  guts:  pistons  that  never  miss  a 
beat;  a  carburetor  so  finely  tuned  it  is  like  a  ge- 
nius chemist,  mixing  air  and  gasoline  as  if  from 
beakers;  a  transmission  that  works  smoothly,  the 
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;ears  meshing  like  lovers.  This  Impala  has  guts; 
ven  Phineas  says  so.  I  drove  home  and  on  the 
yay  counted  smokestacks,  eight  of  them,  all  ris- 
ng  above  town  in  the  shape  of  cigars  stuck  on 
nd.  Then  something  strange  happened. 

I  was  driving  past  the  pet  shop  where  I  buy 
ish,  only  six  blocks  from  my  apartment.  Up 
head  the  street  was  empty  as  an  old  Western  set 
xcept  for  a  few  newspapers,  seized  by  the  wind, 
hat  tented  up  in  the  air,  then  fell  and  lay  flat  on 
he  pavement.  Along  the  sidewalks  on  both 
ides  telephone  poles  stretched  way  into  a  dis- 
ance  I  couldn't  quite  see.  Maybe  being  late  that 
lay  had  me  all  worked  up.  1  don't  know.  But  I 
)egan  to  imagine  bank  shots  with  my  car.  I  be- 
;an  to  figure  out  at  exactly  what  angle  I  would 
lave  to  hit  a  telephone  pole  in  order  to  bank  the 
:ar  across  the  street  and  into  the  pole  on  the 
fther  side.  Then  I  began  to  do  it  with  build- 
rigs — double  banks  into  doorways,  caroms  off 
wo  fireplugs  and  into  a  brick  wall,  a  masse 
round  a  parked  car  and  into  the  plate  glass  of 
he  corner  drugstore.  By  the  time  1  parked  at  my 

apartment,  the  knuckles  of  my  hands 

were  pale  on  the  wheel. 
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verhead,  slightly  distorted  by  the  wind- 
hield,  I  could  see  Mrs.  McDaniels,  my  land- 
ady,  leaning  over  the  second-floor  railing  of  my 
ipartment  building,  her  eyes  magnified  by  bifo- 
:als  and  staring  straight  down,  it  seemed,  onto 
ny  knuckles.  I  put  my  hands  in  my  lap  and 
tared  back  at  her.  She  is  a  businesslady,  never 
nisses  a  trick;  she  calls  all  of  us  tenants  her  "cli- 
entele," just  as  if  she  were  the  madam  of  a 
vhorehouse.  The  apartment  building  looks  like 
me  of  those  ten-dollar-a-night  motels — two 
tories  with  lines  of  doors  opening  onto  a  com- 
non  walkway  that  has  a  wrought-iron  railing 
lown  the  length  of  it.  But  Mrs.  McDaniels  runs 
i  tight  ship,  no  monkey  business. 

"Have  you  tried  goldfish?"  she  called  down 
vhen  1  got  out  of  the  car.  "My  sister  says  she  has 
;oldfish  you  couldn't  kill  with  a  hammer." 

"I  think  so,  I  don't  know,"  1  called  back.  My 
lands  were  shaking  so  much  I  had  to  put  them 
n  the  trouser  pockets  of  my  uniform,  fisting 
:hem  up  in  there.  When  I  got  up  to  the  second 
loor,  I  began  it  again,  this  time  with  Mrs. 
VlcDaniels — 1  figured  I'd  have  to  put  a  lot  of  left 
English  on  my  body  in  order  to  graze  Mrs. 
VlcDaniels  and  whisk  her  toward  the  right,  into 
:he  doorway  of  my  apartment.  I  brought  out  a 
:ist  with  my  keys  in  it. 

"You're  late,"  she  said,  her  eyes  large  and 
mrewd  as  a  bear's.  "Are  you  drunk  or  what?" 

I  quit  listing  sideways,  then  jiggled  the  keys. 
'No,"  I  told  her.  "Just  a  dizzy  spell.  It's  from  sit- 
ting down  all  day.  All  the  blood  goes  to  my  butt 
or  something." 


"Goldfish,"  she  said,  sniffing  the  air  around 
me  until,  apparently  satisfied,  she  moved  to  the 
side  so  I  could  get  to  my  door.  "Well?"  she 
asked,  and  she  asked  it  again,  "Well?"  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  Mrs.  McDaniels  wanted  to 
shake  my  hand,  then  I  noticed  the  Baggie  of  wa- 
ter between  her  fingers.  In  it  two  goldfish  held 
themselves  as  rigid  and  motionless  as  dead 
things.  And  they  might  as  well  have  been,  be- 
cause I  knew  right  then  that  they  were  doomed. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  told  her,  opening  the  door 
with  one  arm  so  that  she  could  go  inside  ahead 
of  me.  "I  think  I  tried  goldfish  first  thing." 

Once  inside  the  room  Mrs.  McDaniels  began 
to  war  with  herself.  She  prides  herself  on  being 
someone  who  is  easygoing  and  friendly  with  her 
tenants,  but  when  she  gets  inside  your  apart- 
ment, she  can't  help  herself.  Those  eyes  behind 
the  glasses  glaze  over  with  suspicion,  search  for 
holes  in  the  plaster,  gashes  in  the  parquet.  My 
apartment  is  one  large  room,  with  a  kitchenette 
and  a  bathroom  off  it,  a  couch,  a  card  table, 
three  chairs,  a  bed,  a  dresser,  and  a  fish  tank. 
She  went  directly  over  to  the  couch,  studying 
my  new  poster  of  Minnesota  Fats. 

"You're  fixing  the  place  up,"  she  said 
suspiciously. 

"I  used  the  special  glue,  Mrs.  McDaniels.  It 
doesn't  peel  the  paint." 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "I  don't  mind  at  all,  not  at 
all.  Not  me."  I  could  see  that  good  humor  and 
business  were  tearing  Mrs.  McDaniels  apart,  but 
finally  business  won  out  and  she  pulled  a  top 
corner  of  the  poster  away  from  the  wall.  It  came 
away  cleanly,  just  as  the  advertisement  for  the 
glue  had  predicted,  though  after  that  the  corner 
bent  over  and  didn't  stay  stuck  anymore.  "Silly 
me,"  she  cried  gaily.  She  was  in  high  spirits 
now.  "I  really  like  that  poster." 

For  a  year  and  a  half  I  had  lived  in  the  apart- 
ment without  anything  on  the  walls.  Every  time 
Mrs.  McDaniels  came  inside,  she'd  say,  "You 
live  like  a  transient,  just  like  a  transient."  And  I 
always  said,  "I  like  things  neat."  And  I  did.  But 
this  Minnesota  Fats  poster  caught  my  eye.  In  it 
Fats  is  crouched  over  the  cue  ball,  looking  into 
the  side  pocket,  which  is  where  the  camera  is. 
You  don't  see  the  side  pocket,  you  just  see  Fats 
looking  squint-eyed  at  you,  looking  at  you  as  if 
he  knew  a  pretty  good  trick  or  two.  And  he 
does.  The  poster  cost  me  two-fifty  but  was  worth 
every  penny. 

"I  think  I  tried  goldfish  about  a  year  ago,"  I 
told  her.  "They  didn't  last." 

"You  never  know,"  she  said.  "I  think  these 
guys  are  winners."  She  held  up  the  Baggie  and 
studied  the  fish  for  flaws.  I  did  not  bother  to 
look  at  them;  I  knew.  They  were  already  as  good 
as  dead. 

When  I  first  moved  in,  the  fish  tank  was  the 
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only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  if  you  can 
call  a  fish  tank  furniture.  The  tenant  before  me 
had  skipped  out  on  his  rent  but  had  left  the  tank 
as  a  kind  of  palliative  gesture.  Inside  there  was 
even  a  fish,  still  alive,  roaming  from  one  end  of 
the  tank  to  the  other.  It  was  rat-colored,  about 
three  inches  long,  with  yellow  freckles  all  over 
its  sides — an  ugly,  sour-looking  fish.  I  called  it 
The  Rockfish.  After  a  month  or  so,  I  got  to 
thinking  maybe  it  was  lonely,  maybe  loneliness 
had  made  it  go  ugly  and  sour,  and  so  I  went 
down  to  the  pet  store  for  some  companions  to 
put  into  the  tank.  The  guy  there  gave  me  two 
angelfish — two  pert,  brightly  colored  fish  that 
he  said  got  along  famously  with  each  other  and 
with  just  about  anybody  else.  I  put  them  in  with 
The  Rockfish  and  waited  for  something  to  hap- 
pen. The  next  day  I  thought  to  look  in  the  tank, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  angelfish,  not  a 
trace,  just  The  Rockfish  patrolling  all  the  cor- 
ners. After  that  I  tried  every  kind  of  fish  in  the 
pet  store — guppies,  gobies,  glassfish,  neons, 
swordtails,  even  a  catfish  bigger  than  The  Rock- 
fish. They  all  just  vanished,  as  if  the  tank  had 
pockets.  Mrs.  McDaniels  became  obsessed  when 
I  told  her  about  it.  From  then  on  nothing  would 
do  but  that  we  find  a  fish  good  enough  to  go  the 
distance  in  the  tank.  We  didn't  know  whether 
The  Rockfish  was  a  male  or  a  female  or  some 
sort  of  neuter,  but  we  tried  everything  again: 
hes,  shes,  its,  they  all  disappeared.  Soon  I 
wished  I  had  never  told  Mrs.  McDaniels  any- 
thing about  it,  because  I  could  tell  she  was  be- 
ginning to  associate  me  with  the  fish.  She 
started  dropping  hints  about  what  a  man  could 
do  for  a  woman  around  the  house,  about  how  a 
woman  like  me  could  use  a  good  man  to  straight- 
en out  her  life.  I  just  told  her  I  already  had  all 
the  angles  figured,  thank  you,  and  that  a  good 
man  wasn't  hard  to  find  if  you  were  looking  for 
one,  which  I  wasn't. 

"Listen,"  said  Mrs.  McDaniels,  shaking  the 
Baggie.  "My  sister  says  these  guys  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  death.  They're  right  from  her 
own  tank.  She  should  know." 

"She  should,"  I  said,  "but  frankly,  Mrs. 
McDaniels,  I  think  they're  dead  meat." 

"When  are  you  settling  down?"  she  asked  ab- 
sently. She  was  bent  over  the  tank,  flicking  the 
glass  in  front  of  The  Rockfish,  her  glasses 
pressed  right  up  against  it.  I  wondered  then,  be- 
cause it  seemed  strange,  whether  Mrs.  McDan- 
iels's  eyes,  magnified  by  the  glasses  and  the  glass 
of  the  tank,  whether  her  eyes  might  look  huge  as 
billiard  balls  to  The  Rockfish.  No  mistake,  it 
had  to  be  a  strange  sight  from  that  angle. 
"Here's  hoping,"  she  said.  Then  she  dumped  the 
goldfish  in.  They  floated  for  a  few  seconds,  eye 
to  eye  with  The  Rockfish,  but  then  they  seemed 
to  glance  at  each  other  and,  before  you  could 


blink,  the  both  of  them  shot  down  the  length 
the  tank  and  huddled  behind  a  piece  of  pink  co 
al,  sucking  the  glass  in  the  corner  for  all  tht 
were  worth. 

"They  know,"  1  said.  "One  look  and  tht 
knew." 

"Look  at  the  bright  side,"  she  said.  "Notl 
ing's  happened  yet." 

"Not  yet.  But  nothing  ever  happens  whe 
you're  looking.  It  waits  till  you're  at  work  c 
shopping  or  daydreaming  or  something — that 
when  it  all  happens." 

"A  big  girl  like  you,"  she  said,  giving  me  th 
once-over.  "Ought  to  be  married  is  what  yo 
ought  to  be." 

"Thanks  for  the  fish,  Mrs.  McDaniels." 
showed  her  to  the  door. 

"Listen.  Keep  me  posted.  My  sister  sa^ 
they're  tough  buggers,  says  they  can  eat  nails 

"I'll  keep  you  posted,"  I  said,  then  I  shut  th 
door.  For  some  reason,  I  began  to  snicker  lik 
crazy  a^s  soon  as  Mrs.  McDaniels  left.  I  went  ove 
to  the  tank,  snickering,  but  The  Rockfish  onl 
hung  in  the  middle,  sedate  and  ugly  as  sin.  Th 
two  goldfish  were  still  sucking  away  in  the  cor 
ner.  I  had  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  to  keep  fron 
snickering.  For  a  few  minutes  I  thought  maybe 
was  having  a  heart  attack.  There  were  these  pin 
and  needles  in  my  arms  and  legs,  this  pain  in  nv 
chest,  but  then  it  all  went  away  after  a  while, 
lay  like  a  stick  on  the  bed,  trying  to  get  sorru 
sleep,  counting  my  breaths  to  relax  a  little 
Maybe  being  late  had  me  worked  up.  Usually 
got  through  work  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  home 
by  two-thirty,  but  that  day  I  was  all  off.  i 
couldn't  relax  and  I  kept  thinking  about  how  1 
couldn't,  which  of  course  just  made  things  worse' 
and  aggravated  me  and  gave  me  the  feeling  I  wa; 
in  a  fix  for  good.  I  got  to  thinking,  then,  that  m) 
life  was  going  to  take  a  turn  for  the  bad,  that 
somehow  I  would  be  off-balance  and  out  of  stef 
for  the  rest  of  whatever  was  coming.  Across  tht 
room  I  could  see  the  unclear,  rat-colored  shape 
of  The  Rockfish  swimming  the  length  of  the 
tank,  banking  off  the  far  walls,  then  swimmim 
back  again  at  the  same  latitude,  back  and  forth, 
patrolling.  And  I  wondered,  to  keep  from  snick- 
ering, to  ward  off  the  heart  attack,  I  wondered  if 
it  knew  I  was  watching.  Did  it  know  I  kept 
count  of  things  going  on  in  the  tank?  Did  it 
know  I  had  all  its  angles  figured,  its  habits 
memorized?  Did  it  think  I'd  almost  massed  my 
car  around  a  fireplug  and  into  a  tele- 
phone pole  ?  Did  it  think  I  was  a  friend? 


I 


slept  like  a  dead  man,  because  I  didn't  wake 
up  until  around  ten-thirty  that  night,  my  neck 
twisted  at  an  odd,  painful  angle.  The  only  light 
in  the  room  came  from  the  phosphorescent 
green  glow  of  the  fish  tank.   Mrs.   McDaniels 
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ust  have  switched  the  tank  light  on  earlier,  be- 
ause  I  almost  never  did.  It  gave  me  the  creeps, 
,  if  the  tank  were  the  window  onto  some  ob- 
ene  green  world  where  the  tiniest  ripple  had 
ofound  ramifications,  the  kind  of  world  you 
ways  suspect  might  happen  to  you  suddenly, 
<e  Kingdom  Come,  if  you  lost  all  your  habits. 
)u  lose  your  habits,  and  then  you  can  kiss  ev- 
ything  you've  gotten  good  at  goodbye. 

I  got  out  of  bed,  but  things  were  still  off  some- 
ow;  the  feeling  of  things  gone  wrong  was  like  a 
ar  on  my  tongue.  Usually  I  got  home  at  two- 
lirty,  ate  something,  then  slept  until  about  ten 
'clock,  when  business  at  the  pool  tables  got  go- 
ag  good.  But  that  day  I'd  overslept  and  was  late 
a  begin  with,  and  I  knew  as  if  I'd  been  through 
:  before — which  I  hadn't — that  trouble  was 
ast  beginning.  All  I  did  was  grab  my  keys  and  I 
as  out  of  the  apartment,  almost  sprinting  to  my 
ar.  Outside  the  wind  grabbed  hold,  but  I 
lcked  my  chin  against  it  until  I  was  inside  the 
ar,  gripping  the  wheel  and  breathing  hard.  I 
gured  by  hurrying  I  could  get  a  jump  on  what- 
ver  might  come  next,  though  when  trouble 
ames,  mistake  number  one  is  hurrying.  I  knew 
iat,  but  I  hurried  just  the  same. 

On  the  way  to  the  bar  I  kept  my  mind  on  driv- 
ag,  no  funny  business.  There  are  nine  bars  in 
ais  town  with  regulation  pool  tables,  and  I  al- 
rays  go  to  a  different  one  each  night,  until  I 
ave  to  start  over  again.  That  night  I  was  due  for 
bar  called  The  Office,  which  is  a  nice  enough 
lace  if  you  can  stand  seeing  typewriters  and 
ther  office  equipment  hanging  on  the  walls. 
)ddly  enough,  it  is  a  favorite  hangout  for  sect- 
aries during  cocktail  hours.  They  seem  to  like 
ne  idea  of  getting  drunk  surrounded  by  the 
araphernalia  of  their  daily  lives.  At  night, 
taough,  the  clientele  switches  over  to  factory 
workers  and  middle-level  management  types — 
upervisors,  foremen — and  you  can  pick  up  a 
lice  piece  of  change.  All  the  way  to  The  Office 
kept  myself  rigid  as  a  fence  post.  Only  one 
King  happened.  I  was  passing  the  button  fac- 
ory,  a  big  yellow  building  with  two  smokestacks 
hat  went  at  it  all  the  time,  burning  bad  buttons 
naybe.  It  struck  me,  as  I  passed,  that  those 
mokestacks  looked  a  lot  like  pool  cues  aimed 
ight  for  the  sky — that's  all  I  thought,  which 
/as  strange,  but  nothing  to  knock  you  off-bal- 
nce.  Nothing  like  banking  your  car  off  build- 
tags.  I'd  even  begun  to  think  I  could  relax  a 
ittle  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  bar. 

Because  The  Office  is  situated  among  gas  sta- 
ions  and  retail  stores,  it  gave  off  the  only  light 
>n  the  block  except  for  occasional  street  lamps, 
rhe  plate  glass  in  front  glowed  yellow  like  a 
mall  sunset  surrounded  by  nothing  at  all  and 
nit  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  the  kind  of  sunset 
)eople  plan  dream  vacations  around,  and  a  sure 


recipe  for  disappointment.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  better  of  the  whole  thing,  almost 
turned  around  and  went  home,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  was,  I  knew  that  if  I  did  all  was  lost, 
because  once  you  gave  in  you  kept  on  giving  in. 
A  habit  is  as  easily  lost  and  forgotten  as  hope  for 
a  better  shake  in  things.  So  I  went  on  into  the 
bar. 

As  soon  as  I  got  inside  I  thought  it  would  be 
all  right.  The  two  tables  were  busy,  mostly  guys 
in  blue  workshirts  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  hold- 
ing the  cues  like  shotguns.  It  was  promising 
because  anyone  in  town  recognized  the  blue 
workshirts.  They  came  from  the  nuclear  power 
plant  up  on  the  lake,  the  one  that  might  or 
might  not  ever  get  built,  which  meant  they  had 
money  and  didn't  much  mind  throwing  it  away 
on  a  fifty-fifty  possibility.  I  had  played  a  foreman 
from  the  power  plant  once,  a  year  before,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  game  he  explained  that 
even  though  the  job  was  dangerous  half  the 
time,  the  money  they  got  was  the  real  health 
hazard.  "More  of  our  men  die  from  drunk  driv- 
ing," he '"said,  "than  from  touching  the  wrong 
wire,"  and  he  said  it  in  a  proud,  fisty  sort  of  way. 
He  was  an  electrical  engineer  from  east  Tennes- 
see, where  he  said  anything  that  happened  had 
to  happen  big  or  else  nobody  noticed  it  from  one 
valley  to  the  next.  I  took  him  for  twenty  dollars, 
then  he  got  unfriendly.  But  that's  the  way  with 
those  guys:  they  see  a  woman  playing  pool  and 
they  automatically  assume  a  fifty-fifty  chance, 
usually  more.  Then  they  get  unfriendly  when 
they  see  you've  got  a  good  habit.  They  just  don't 
know  enough  women.  Numbers  count. 

In  The  Office,  to  get  to  the  pool  tables  you 
have  to  finesse  your  way  through  about  twenty 
tables  full  of  people  who  have  had  too  much  to 
drink.  Cigarettes,  flitting  through  the  air  on  the 
tail  end  of  a  good  story,  are  obstacles,  and  so  are 
wayward  elbows  and  legs.  One  sure  sign  that 
you're  drunk  is  if  you're  in  somebody's  way.  But  I 
got  through  that  part.  I  made  a  beeline  for  Ber- 
nie,  who  was  chalking  his  cue  at  the  second  ta- 
ble, the  good  table,  the  one  with  a  roll  you  could 
figure. 

"You  are  tardy,"  he  said  in  his  formal  way, 
still  chalking  his  cue.  Sometime  during  his  life, 
Bernie  was  a  schoolteacher:  astronomy.  On  cer- 
tain nights  he'd  take  you  outside  and  point  out 
the  constellations,  his  old  nicotine-stained  fin- 
gers pointing  toward  the  stars.  He  knew  his 
stuff.  And  he  knew  pool,  too,  except  for  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  passionate  at  the  least  provoca- 
tion, a  tendency  that  combined  with  old  age 
and  Jack  Daniel's  was  ruining  his  game.  Given  a 
population  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand, 
Bernie  was  the  only  rival  I  had  in  town.  But  we 
never  played  together,  sometimes  never  saw 
each  other  for  weeks;  we  just  appreciated  the 
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habits  we'd  both  gotten  into. 

"You  are  tardy,"  he  repeated,  giving  me  a 
dark  look.  "And  the  stars  are  out  tonight."  He 
meant  that  people  were  spending  money  like 
nobody's  business. 

"I  think  it's  the  wind,"  I  told  him.  "I  think 
there's  something  funny  in  the  wind." 

"Ha!"  Bernie  cried.  He  put  down  the  chalk 
and  picked  up  his  cigarette,  puffing  on  it.  Then, 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  he  wheeled  around  to  the 
table,  brought  up  his  cue,  and  nailed  the  eight 
ball  on  a  bank  into  the  side  pocket,  easy  as  you 
please.  It  threw  his  opponent  all  off.  His  oppo- 
nent had  on  a  blue  workshirt  that  was  either  too 
small  for  him  on  purpose  or  else  was  the  biggest 
size  they  had:  his  muscles  showed  through  the 
material  as  though  he  were  wearing  no  shirt  at 
all.  On  the  table  only  one  ball  was  left,  sitting 
right  in  front  of  a  corner  pocket,  and  by  the  look 
on  the  guy's  face  you  could  tell  he'd  figured  he 
had  the  old  man  on  the  run,  the  game  sewn  up. 
What  he  didn't  know  was  that  Bernie's  oppo- 
nents in  eight  ball  always  had  only  one  ball  left 
on  the  table.  But  the  guy  was  a  good  sport  and 
paid  his  ten  dollars  without  muscling  around  or 
banging  his  cue  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  with 
your  big  guys  chaos  is  their  only  response  to  los- 
ing. It  is  just  a  fact  of  life. 

"That  is  that,"  Bernie  said,  putting  the  ten  in 
his  wallet.  "The  table  is  all  yours." 

"Where  you  going?"  Bernie  always  stayed  at 
the  tables  until  about  midnight,  and  if  he  was 
around,  I  just  watched  and  took  pointers,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  get  tired  and  go  home  before  I  got 
busy.  Usually  I  took  over  where  he  left  off.  "It's 
only  eleven,"  I  said,  "and  you  say  the  stars  are 
out. 

"I  have  a  granddaughter  coming  in  on  the 
midnight  train."  He  made  a  face  that  meant  he 
was  tickled  pink,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
stretched  and  stained  with  a  half  million  ciga- 
rettes. "All  pink  and  yellow,  like  a  little  doll. 
She  can  point  out  Venus  on  the  horizon  with 
her  eyes  shut.  A  beautiful  girl.  You  should  meet 
her." 

"Maybe  I  will." 

"Seven  years  old  and  she  knows  the  difference 
between  Arcturus  and  Taurus.  For  Christmas 
last  year,  do  you  know  what  she  told  her  mother 
she  wanted?  Guess  what  she  wanted." 

"A  pool  cue,"  I  said,  which  was  exactly  what  I 
would  have  asked  for. 

"No,  you  are  insane.  A  telescope!  She  said 
she  wanted  to  get  close  to  the  sky,  close  enough 
to  touch  it.  She's  no  bigger  than  a  flea  and  she 
asks  for  a  telescope!"  Bernie  slapped  his  palms 
together,  then  sidled  closer.  "Between  us,  she  is  a 
genius,  has  to  be.  My  granddaughter,  a  genius." 

"You  must  be  proud  of  her,"  I  said.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  wanted  Bernie  out  of  the  bar.  His  very 


breath  smelled  like  trouble.  Then  I  noticed  1 
shot  glass  of  Jack  Daniel's  was  missing  from  t 
stool  he  usually  kept  it  on;  he  was  sober  as 
judge.  I  wanted  Bernie  gone. 

"Oh,  she  is  going  places,  I  can  feel  it.  I  c 
feel  it!"  He  slapped  his  palms  together  agai 
bouncing  on  his  feet  a  little,  then  he  swung  t 
ward  the  men  in  the  workshirts  and  opened  1 
arms  enough  to  include  me  in  the  sweep 
them.  "Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  with  this  youi 
lady  as  my  proxy.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  her  gei 
der."  He  looked  at  me  appraisingly.  "Do  not 
fooled  by  the  uniform.  She  can  handle  hersel: 

"Thanks,  Bernie,"  I  said,  but  I  didn't  look 
him  then,  and  I  didn't  look  at  him  when  he  le 
Instead  I  looked  at  all  the  guys  in  blue  wor 
shirts.  At  first  they  each  one  had  an  expressic 
of  irritation  and  rebellion:  they  didn't  like  t 
idea  of  me  usurping  command  of  the  table  ju 
because  the  winner  knew  me.  And  I  didn 
blame  them,  except  that  the  next  expression  o 
each  of  their  faces  was  a  familiar  one. 

"All  right,  George,  you're  up,"  one  of  thei 
said.  "Take  her  and  then  let's  us  get  serious,"  h 
said,  which  was  exactly  what  I  had  expecte 
from  their  expressions.  I  could  read  these  gu> 
like  a  brochure.  Any  other  night  I  would  hav 
grinned  and  aw-shucked  around,  leading  ther 
on  a  little  bit.  I  might  have  even  offered  to  wai 
my  turn,  humbling  myself  to  the  point  of  idiocy 
until  they  said,  "No,  you  go  on,  honey,"  gal 
lantry  making  idiots  of  them,  too.  That  night 
though,  something  was  wrong  with  me.  For  on 
thing,  the  whole  day  had  been  all  wrong.  Fo 
another,  seeing  Bernie  sober  and  giddy  as  a  bill 
goat  really  threw  me.  I  hadn't  known  he  had 
granddaughter  or  a  daughter  or  even  a  wife.  I'< 
never  seen  him  sober.  Something  about  it  all  se 
me  going  again.  I  imagined  flinging  myself  head 
long  into  the  knot  of  blue  workshirts,  sendin; 
them  all  flying  to  the  far  corners  of  The  Office 
like  a  good  break. 

"O.K.,  little  lady,"  said  the  one  namei 
George,  winking  and  grinning  to  his  friends' 
"Let's  see  how  you  deliver."  He  could  not  con- 
tain himself.  "Did  you  hear  that?  Did  you  heai 
what  I  just  said?  I  said,  I  asked  her,  'Let's  see 
how  you  deliver.' 

They  all  snorted,  stamping  their  cues  on  the 
end  of  their  boots,  and  I  regretted  not  changing 
out  of  my  uniform.  It  was  a  bad  sign  because  I'd 
never  worn  it  to  the  bars  before,  just  one  result 
of  hurrying  trouble.  You  never  knew  when 
somebody  might  take  a  wild  hair  and  try  to  mess 
up  your  job,  somebody  with  a  poor  attitude  to- 
ward  losing  and  a  bad  disposition  and  a  need  for 
spreading  chaos.  I  felt  dizzy  for  a  minute,  as 
though  I'd  been  submerged  in  water  and 
couldn't  make  the  transition. 

"Winners  break,"  George  said.  Now  he  was 
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ill  business,  ready  to  get  the  game  over  with  so 
ie  could  play  with  his  friends.  He  strutted 
iround,  flexing  his  workshirt.  Most  nights, 
when  I  had  the  break,  I  would  try  to  sink  a  cou- 
ple, then  leave  the  cue  ball  in  a  safe  position, 
lucking  my  chin  and  smirking  shamefacedly,  as 
hough  I'd  miscalculated.  The  point  is,  never  let 
he  guys  waiting  in  line  see  that  your  game  in  no 
Ivay  depends  on  luck;  it  scares  them  if  you  do, 
shrinks  their  pockets  like  a  cold  shower,  so  to 
speak.  But  that  night  I  was  crazy,  must  have 
Deen.  George  went  into  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  how  he  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom  but 
would  be  back  before  his  turn,  how  I'd  never 
even  know  he  was  gone.  I  said,  "Five  bucks."  He 
rolled  his  eyes  comically,  performing  for  his 
Friends,  then  said  it  was  all  right  by  him.  "You're 
he  boss,  Chuck,"  he  said.  I  don't  know  what 
;ot  into  me.  Before  George  was  out  of  sight,  I 
roke  and  sank  two  stripes.  Then  I  hammered  in 


over  who  was  up  next.  It  wasn't  anything  you 
could  have  predicted.  I  guess  it  pumped  them  up 
with  adrenaline,  or  else  with  a  kind  of  competi- 
tive meanness,  because  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
they  banged  the  balls  with  a  vengeance.  They 
were  none  too  polite,  and  that's  a  fact.  What- 
ever happened  during  those  games  happened  in 
a  dream.  A  wad  of  five-dollar  bills  began  to  show 
through  the  back  pocket  of  my  uniform  trousers. 
The  guys  in  blue  workshirts  were  like  a  buzzing 
of  hornets  around  me,  their  faces  getting  drunk- 
er and  redder  every  hour. 

Near  closing  time,  around  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, George  came  back  for  a  last  game.  I'd  been 
watching  him  play  on  the  other  table,  and  even 
with  the  handicap  of  a  dozen  beers  he  could  run 
five  or  six  balls  at  a  time,  which  is  not  embar- 
rassing for  bar  pool.  But  there  was  real  hatred  on 
George's  face,  sitting  there  like  a  signpost.  All 
those  beers  had  loosened  his  features  until  his 


he  rest  of  them,  taking  maybe  three  seconds  be- 
ween  each  shot.  By  the  time  old  George  could 
ip  up  his  pants,  I'd  cleared  the  table. 
"Fucking- A,"  said  one  of  George's  friends. 
"Whoa,"  another  one  said.  "Holy  whoa." 
It  was  a  dream,  that  whole  game  was  a  dream, 
had  read  somewhere  that  a  sure  sign  of  madness 
vas  when  life  took  on  a  dreamlike  quality,  when 
rou  started  manipulating  what  you  saw  as  easily 
is  you  manipulate  dreams.  Those  pins  and  nee- 
lles  came  back  into  my  feet,  prickly  as  icicles, 
jeorge  came  back,  too.  I  figured  the  night  was 
)ver.  They  would  all  get  pissed  off  and  quit  play- 
ng  and  begin  to  attend  to  their  beers.  But — sur- 
prise— they  ate  it  up,  practically  started  a  brawl 


eyebrows  met  in  a  single,  straight-edged  line, 
the  kind  of  eyebrows  the  Devil  would  have  if  he 
had  eyebrows.  Some  men  just  can't  get  drunk 
without  getting  evil,  too.  I  suggested  we  call  it  a 
day,  but  George  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
swaggered  around,  foulmouthed,  until  I  said  all 
right  just  to  shut  him  up. 

"Fucking  dyke,"  he  said,  loud  enough  for  me 
to  hear.  I  kept  racking  the  balls.  He  was  the  one 
who  was  supposed  to  rack  them,  but  now  I  didn't 
trust  him  to  rack  them  tightly. 

"I  said,"  he  said,  a  little  louder,  "fucking  dyke 
in  a  uniform."  He  was  drunk — and  I  should 
have  known  better — though,  as  I've  said,  that 
day  was  the  beginning  of  trouble.  One  rule  of 
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pool  is  never  get  emotional.  You  get  emotional 
and  first  thing  you  know,  your  angles  are  off, 
your  game  is  a  highly  unclear  business. 

"Asshole,"  I  told  him.  "Fucking  asshole  in  a 
uniform."  My  hands  shook  so  much  I  gripped 
my  cue  as  if  it  were  George's  neck.  I  am  not  a 
grisly  or  violent  person,  but  there  you  go. 

"Just  play,  for  God's  sake,"  said  one  of  his 
friends.  They  were  all  grouped  around  the  table, 
their  faces  as  alike  and  featureless  as  the  balls  in 
front  of  them.  I  imagined  that  their  eyes  were 
the  tips  of  cues,  blue,  sharp,  nothing  you  want- 
ed pointed  in  your  direction. 

"Radiation  mutant,"  I  said.  "Rockfish." 
Then  I  broke.  Sure  enough,  emotion  had  its  ef- 
fect. None  of  the  balls  fell. 

"Fifty  bucks,  you  pervert,"  George  said,  rip- 
pling those  eyebrows  at  me.  "No,  make  it  a  hun- 
dred." All  that  beer  was  working  up  some  weird, 
purplish  coloration  into  his  cheeks. 

They  say  that  during  important  moments  time 
goes  by  more  slowly,  elongates  somehow  just 
when  you  need  it  most.  It  is  a  falsehood.  Time 
goes  slowly  when  you're  utterly  miserable,  or 
when  you  might  be  about  to  die,  and  both  are 
situations  any  sane  person  would  want  to  go  by 
quickly.  When  you  really  need  it,  time  isn't 
there  for  you.  I  wanted  to  study  the  table  for  a 
while,  get  myself  under  control  and  ready.  I 
wanted  to  go  outside  and  have  somebody  point 
out  the  constellations,  show  me  the  difference 
between  Taurus  and  Arcturus.  I  wanted  some- 
body to  give  me  a  fish  that  didn't  die  in  the 
tank.  I  wanted  somebody,  anybody,  to  tell  me 
that  I  was  living  a  good  life,  that  my  habits  were 
excellent,  that  I  was  going  places. 

"This  is  all  she  wrote,  Chuck,"  George  said, 
leaning  over  the  table  like  a  surgeon.  It  looked 
grim,  not  because  the  spread  was  all  in  George's 
favor — which  was  true — but  because  I  had  got- 
ten emotional.  Nothing  was  clear  anymore,  not 
the  angles,  not  the  spin,  nothing.  My  cue  stick 
might  just  as  well  have  been  a  smokestack. 

"Shit!"  George  cried,  and  he  slammed  a  beefy 
hand  against  his  beefy  thigh. 

He'd  run  the  table  except  for  the  eight  ball, 
leaving  me  with  some  tricky  shots — stop  signs 
all  over  the  table.  By  now  everyone  in  The  Of- 
fice stood  around  the  table,  watching,  belching, 
not  saying  a  word.  I  thought  about  what  Minne- 
sota Fats  would  do,  how  Fats  would  handle  the 
situation,  but  all  I  saw  was  that  corner  of  the 
poster,  unstuck  and  curled  ominously  over  Fats's 
head.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  picked 
up  each  of  my  balls  and  placed  them  gently  in 
the  pockets,  like  eggs  into  Easter  baskets.  Crazy, 
I  must  have  been  crazy. 

The  first  couple  of  shots  were  easy,  then  it  got 
harder.  I  banked  one  ball  the  length  of  the  ta- 
ble, a  miraculous  shot,  though  it  left  the  cue  ball 


f 
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in  an  iffy  position.  I  made  the  next  one  anywa 
After  each  shot  I  had  to  heft  the  stick  in  rr 
hand,  get  the  feel  of  it  all  over  again,  as  if  I  wei 
in  George's  league,  an  amateur  on  a  hot  streal 
Finally  the  game  came  down  to  one  shot.  I  ha 
one  ball  left,  tucked  about  an  inch  and  a  half  u 
the  rail  from  the  corner  pocket,  an  easy  kiss  e> 
cept  that  the  eight  ball  rested  directly  in  the  lin 
of  the  shot.  There  was  no  way  I  could  bank  th 
cue  ball  and  make  it. 

"All  she  wrote,"  George  said,  "all  she  by  Go> 
wrotel" 

I  hefted  my  cue  stick  for  a  masse,  the  onl 
thing  left  to  do. 

"Oh  no,"  cried  George.  "No  you  don't.  Yoi 
might  get  away  with  that  shit  in  lesbo  pool,  bu 
not  here.  You're  not  doing  it  here.  No  sir.  N( 
way." 

"Who  says?"  I  asked  him,  standing  up  frorr 
the  table.  I  was  sweating  a  lot,  I  could  feel  it  or 
my  ribs.  "Anything  goes  is  my  feeling." 

"Bar  rules."  George  appealed  to  his  friends.! 
"Right?  No  masse  in  bar  rules.  Right?  Am 
right?" 

"Phineas!"  somebody  called.  "Phineas!  Nc 
masse  on  the  tables,  right?" 

Phineas  came  out  around  the  bar,  rubbing  hi; 
hands  on  an  apron  that  covered  him  from  the 
neck  to  the  knees.  He  had  short,  black,  curh, 
hair  and  wore  round  wire-rimmed  glasses,  the 
kind  of  glasses  that  make  people  look  liberal  and] 
intelligent  somehow.  He  looked  clean  and  trirr 
in  his  white  apron,  surrounded  by  all  those 
sweaty  blue  workshirts.  For  a  minute  he  just 
stood  there,  rubbing  his  hands,  sizing  up  the 
table. 

"What's  the  stake?"  he  asked  philosophically. 

"Hundred,"  George  said.  He  was  practically 
screaming. 

Phineas  puckered  his  mouth. 

"Well,"  he  said,  drawing  the  sound  out.  May 
be  he  was  buying  time.  Maybe  he  was  leadi 
them  on.  Or  maybe  he  was  a  bartender  wb 
didn't  like  crowds  and  didn't  like  crowds  aski 
for  his  opinion — which  is  exactly  what  he  is 
"Anything  goes,"  he  said.  "Anything  goes  for  a 
hundred  bucks  is  my  opinion." 

"I'll  remember  this,"  George  said,  snarling, 
his  purple  face  shaded  to  green.  "You  prick,  I'll 
remember  this." 

"Fine,"  said  Phineas,  almost  jovially.  He  fold- 
ed his  arms  across  that  white  apron  and  looked 
at  me.  He  might  have  winked,  but  more  likely 
he  was  just  squinting,  sizing  me  up. 

"Masse  on  the  ten  into  the  corner,"  I  said 
stiffly,   formally,    the  way   Bernie  would  hav 
done.  Anybody  will  tell  you,  a  masse  is  ridic 
lous.  You  have  no  real  cue  ball  control,  no  re; 
control  period.  You  have  to  bring  your  stick  inti 
an  almost  vertical  position,  then  come  dow: 
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<lidly  on  one  side  of  the  cue  ball,  which  then — 
iyou  do  it  right — arcs  around  the  obstacle  ball 
Id  heads  for  the  place  you  have  in  mind.  It  is 
I.  emotional  shot,  no  control,  mostly  luck. 
iid  anytime  you  get  yourself  into  the  position 
I  taking  an  emotional  shot,  all  is  pretty  much 
st.  I  hefted  the  cue  stick  again,  hiked  it  up  like 
I.  Apache  spearing  fish.  Then  I  let  it  rip.  The 
i;e  ball  arced  beautifully,  went  around  the  eight 
j.ll  with  a  lot  of  backspin,  then  did  just  what  it 
[is  supposed  to  do — kissed  the  ten  on  the  rail. 
tie  trouble  was,  it  didn't  kiss  the  ten  hard 
aough.  The  ball  whimpered  along  the  rail 
iout  an  inch,  then  stopped  short  of  the  pocket. 
!  breath  would  have  knocked  it  in,  but  appar- 
litly  nobody  was  breathing. 
"That's  all  she  wrote,"  I  told  Phineas.  He  just 

smiled,  looking  liberal  and  intelligent 

behind  his  glasses. 


Iht 


he  upshot  was,  George  won  the  game.  I'd 

ft  the  cue  ball  in  a  perfect  position  for  making 

ie  eight  in  the  side  pocket.  Any  idiot  could 

ive  made  that  shot,  and  George  was  no  idiot, 

st  a  drunken  jerk.  He  even  got  friendly  when  I 

lid  him  his  money,  wanted  to  take  me  home, 

s  breath  hot  and  sour  as  old  beer.  But  then 

iiineas  stepped  in,  cool  as  you  please,  and  said 

tat  he  was  going  home  with  me.  Between  the 

vo  there  was  no  choice:  I  told  Phineas  to  meet 

e  out  front  at  my  car.  "A  '73  navy  Impala,"  I 

Id  him.  It  was  not  that  unusual,  even  though 

e  day  had  me  off-balance.  I'd  had  a  couple  of 

ays  over  to  my  apartment  before,  after  the  bars 

osed,  the  kind  of  thing  where  in  the  morning 

)u  find  yourself  clenching  the  pillows,  hoping 

\ey  don't  use  your  toothbrush  or  something. 

ven  if  I  did  see  those  guys  again,  their  faces 

ould  mean  no  more  to  me  than  the  faces  of  for- 

ler  opponents  in  a  pool  game. 

The  wind  had  died,  nothing  moved  when  I 
'ent  out  to  the  car.  On  the  way  to  my  apart- 
lent  Phineas  told  me  about  how  he  hated 
rowds,  how  there  was  nothing  possible  with 
lose  kinds  of  numbers.  I  told  him  numbers 
ounted,  but  he  didn't  argue  the  point.  Then  he 
3ld  me  how  nice  my  car  was.  "True  grit,"  I  said. 
Nothing  spiffy,  just  good  guts."  He  put  his 
and  on  my  thigh.  We  rode  like  that  for  a  long 
ime.  When  we  passed  the  button  factory,  I  told 
im  about  the  smokestacks  looking  like  pool 
ues.  Then,  for  some  reason,  I  told  him  about 
riving  my  car  into  telephone  poles,  banking  it 
ff  buildings. 

"You  shouldn't  get  all  out  of  control  over  a 
ame,"  he  said.  After  that  I  didn't  tell  him  any- 
hing  else,  pretended  I  was  concentrating  on  his 
iand  against  my  thigh. 

Inside  my  apartment  I  didn't  turn  on  the 
ights.  The  green  glow  of  the  fish  tank  let  me  see 


all  I  wanted  to  see,  maybe  more.  Phineas,  of 
course,  went  right  for  the  tank,  which  was  what 
everybody  did  when  they  came  into  my 
apartment. 

"How  come  you  only  have  two  fish?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"That  one  there,  with  the  yellow  freckles.  It 
kills  everything  I  put  in  there.  Wait  see.  In  the 
morning  that  other  one  won't  be  there.  It's  a 
shark,"  I  said. 

"No  kidding,"  he  said,  peering  in  at  The 
Rockfish.  "Really?  A  shark?" 

"No.  It's  just  an  it.  A  killer  it." 

Phineas  straightened  up.  "What's  your 
name?" 

"Janice,"  I  said. 

"At  least  in  this  town  it's  Janice,"  I  said,  re- 
vealing myself  a  little,  although  I  wasn't  about 
to  go  into  heartfelt  reasons  for  this  and  that.  It 
didn't  matter  because  then  he  kissed  me,  hard, 
standing  there  in  front  of  the  fish  tank.  In  a 
minute  or  so,  he  broke  away. 

"You  can  play  your  ass  off  in  pool,  Janice,"  he 
said.  He  began  to  unbutton  his  shirt.  It  was  flan- 
nel, which  matched  his  glasses  somehow;  the 
apron  he'd  left  back  at  the  bar.  I  took  off  the 
trousers  of  my  uniform,  then  he  kissed  me  again, 
his  hands  down  low. 

"You  look  real  nice,"  he  said.  "Out  of  uni- 
form, as  it  were."  He  laughed,  and  I  laughed, 
too,  in  a  strange  kind  of  way. 

After  that  I  was  on  the  couch  with  him  on  top 
of  me.  He  got  busy.  I  put  my  hands  on  his  back, 
but  he  did  all  the  work.  The  whole  time  I  was 
thinking,  my  head  to  one  side,  staring  into  the 
fish  tank.  I  was  thinking  that  maybe  I  would 
leave  town.  Maybe  I  would  pack  up  my  car  and 
move  and  get  around  my  trouble  that  way.  I 
could  leave  the  fish  tank,  skip  out  on  the  rent, 
just  like  the  guy  before  me  had  done.  Let  The 
Rockfish  chew  its  own  gristle,  I  thought,  let 
Mrs.  McDaniels  drop  hints  to  somebody  else. 
The  Rockfish  was  patrolling  the  tank,  whipping 
beside  the  lone  goldfish  like  terror  on  the  move, 
and  the  goldfish  sucked  madly  on  the  glass  in  the 
corner,  behind  the  pink  coral,  wriggling  when- 
ever The  Rockfish  swept  by.  It  struck  me  as  the 
saddest  thing  I'd  ever  seen.  Then  I  began  it 
again,  with  Phineas  this  time.  I  imagined  he  was 
performing  a  masse  on  me,  several  masses,  com- 
ing down  hard  on  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
one  emotional  shot  after  another,  only  I  wasn't 
going  anywhere.  I  must  have  snorted,  because 
Phineas  worked  harder  all  of  a  sudden. 

"Feel  it?"  he  said,  or  asked,  whispering,  and  I 
could  tell  that  he'd  come  to  a  crucial  moment. 
"Can  you  feel  it?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"Yes,  yes,  I  can  feel  it,"  but  I  couldn't.  I  shifted 
slightly  to  make  things  easier,  but  I  couldn't  feel 
a  thing,  not  a  thing — nothing.  ■ 
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The  Living  Seas 


The  ocean  covers  three  quarters  of 
the  earth's  surface,  produces  90  per- 
cent of  all  its  life-supporting  oxygen, 
and  is  the  driving  force  behind  the  en- 
tire weather  system.  There  are  over 
450  million  cubic  miles  of  sea  water  on 
the  earth;  and  each  cubic  mile  contains 
over  150  million  tons  of  minerals. 

So  vast  and  so  pervasive  is  the  sea 
that  if  the  earth's  crust  were  made 
level,  ocean  water  would  form  a  blanket 
over  8,000  feet  deep. 

The  oceans  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  earth's  life  support  system  as 
well  as  provide  an  untapped  storehouse 
of  food,  minerals,  energy,  and  archae- 
ological treasure. 

Advanced  atmospheric  diving  suits 
permit  researchers  to  descend  to  depths 
of  1,500  feet.  Yet  the  ocean's  average 
depth  is  greater  than  12,000  feet.  It  is 
at  these  depths  that  remarkable  dis- 
coveries are  being  made,  discoveries 
which  only  a  short  time  ago  would 
have  been  impossible. 

In  that  depth,  where  darkness  is  ab- 
solute and  pressure  exceeds  eight  tons 
per  square  inch,  robotic  submersibles 
have  discovered  enormous  gorges,  four 
times  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Here,  too,  are  volcanoes  that  vastly 
outnumber  those  on  land.  Landslides 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island  have  been 
recorded,  as  well  as  raging  undersea 
storms  that  go  completely  unnoticed  on 
the  surface  while  dramatically  rear- 
ranging the  underwater  landscapes. 

And  under  these  seas  the  largest  single 
geological  feature  on  earth  has  been 
found— a  mountain  range  that  dwarfs  the 


Himalayas.  It's  a  range  that  covers 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  earth's  surface. 

All  these  discoveries  have  come  from 
the  exploration  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
this  undersea  mountain  range. 

The  earth  is  the  only  planet  we  know 
that  has  an  ocean.  The  ocean  is  the 
largest  feature  on  earth.  Yet  it's  the  one 
feature  we  know  the  least  about.  We 
know  more  about  the  moon  240,000 
miles  away  than  we  know  about  the 
three-fourths  of  the  earth  covered  with 
water.  Man  has  set  foot  on  the  moon, 
but  not  on  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
earth,  35,000  feet  under  the  sea. 

Technology  is  changing  all  that.  It's 
literally  parting  the  waves  for  today's 
undersea  explorers.  And  it's  bringing 
about  the  opportunity  to  transform  vi- 
sion, curiosity,  and  wonder  into  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Properly  managed  as  a  tool  to  serve 
society,  technology  is  the  best  hope  for 
overcoming  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems facing  people  everywhere.  It 
always  has  been.  The  earliest  relics  of 
human  life  are  tools.  And  our  ancient 
ancestors  used  these  tools  to  understand 
and  change  the  world  around  them  and 
make  it  better.  The  same  is  true  today. 

The  deep  sea  is  the  last  frontier  left 
to  explore. 

You  can  explore  it  by  visiting  The 
Living  Seas  at  Walt  Disney  World's 
Epcot  Center  near  Orlando,  Florida. 
Visit  The  Living  Seas  and  you  visit  the 
future.  Presented  by  United  Technologies, 
The  Living  Seas  is  a  six-million  gallon 
man-made  ocean  which  duplicates  the 
environment  of  a  Caribbean  coral  reef. 
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GOODBYE,  DR.  SPOGK 

Vignettes  from  the  brave  new  world 

of  the  better  baby 

Ety  James  Traub 


A  our  baby,"  Dr.  Benja- 
min Spock  reassured  several  generations  of  anx- 
ious parents  in  his  best-selling  Baby  and  Child 
Care,  "is  born  to  be  a  reasonable,  friendly  hu- 
man being."  Maybe  so,  today's  parents  are  an- 
swering in  rapidly  growing  numbers,  but  in  a 
world  of  silicon  chips  and  hard-nosed  nursery 
school  admissions  committees,  who  can  afford 
to  take  chances?  The  Age  of  Spock  is  over:  na- 
ture is  no  longer  enough.  You've  got  to  play  to 
win,  and  you've  got  to  start  early.  Suddenly  it 
seems  almost  criminally  negligent  to  raise  a 
child  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Why  have  a 
merely  "normal"  baby  when  you  can  have  an 
improved  model,  a  Better  Baby?  In  the  world  of 


baby  care,  common  sense  has  given  way  to  com- 
petition and  connoisseurship. 

The  market  offers  a  proliferating  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  the  better  baby,  ev- 
erything from  the  fervently  evangelical  to  the 
frankly  cynical.  Glenn  Doman  of  the  Better 
Baby  Institute  explains  to  sturdy  middle  Ameri- 
cans how  they  can  reach  inside  their  baby  to 
transform  its  very  essence;  Maxine  Levy  trains 
the  toddlers  of  hard-charging  Manhattan  par- 
ents to  claw  their  way  into  the  right  kindergar- 
tens. Some  parents  want  a  performing  baby, 
others  a  designer  baby.  But  nobody,  as  Dr. 
Spock  himself  sadly  concedes,  seems  to  want  a 
friendly,  reasonable,  unimproved  baby  anymore. 


Driving  past  the  high  stone  wall  that  separates 
the  Institutes  for  the  Achievement  of  Human 
Potential  from  Philadelphia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  one  enters  a  visionary  space.  The  eight 
institutes,  of  which  the  Better  Baby  Institute  is 
the  most  prominent,  are  scattered  across  a  glori- 
ously green,  fourteen-acre  estate  that  suggests  an 
Ivy  League  university  in  miniature.  Adorable 
first-graders  dressed  in  T-shirts  emblazoned  with 
the  Better  Baby  symbol  (a  child  striding  on  an 
open  palm)  skip  across  the  meticulously  tended 
lawns.  Grimacing,  tottering  young  men  with  se- 
vere neurological  disorders,  beneficiaries  of  the 
institutes'  longstanding  concern  with  helping 
"hurt  kids"  become  normal,  labor  heroically 
along  flagstone  paths.  Openness,  dedication, 
concern,  intelligence:  the  symbolism  is  almost 
blinding.   Here,  the  awakened  conscience  in- 

James  Traub  is  a  senior  editor  of  Channels  of  Communi- 
cations, a  magazine  on  electronic  media,  and  author  of  In- 
dia: The  Challenge  of  Change  and  The  Billion  Dollar 
Connection. 


I.  Baby  Improvement 

sists,  an  ideal  environment  for  human  better- 
ment has  surely  been  established. 

Four  to  six  times  a  year  the  Better  Baby  Insti- 
tute opens  its  doors  to  a  group  of  about  eighty 
young  parents  and  prospective  parents  who  have 
paid  $490  each  for  a  seven-day  seminar  entitled 
"How  to  Multiply  Your  Baby's  Intelligence." 
Many  of  the  parents  are  wearing  ski  jackets  even 
though  it's  eighty  degrees  outside;  the  Temple 
Fay  Building,  where  classes  are  held,  has  been 
chilled  well  below  the  threshold  of  comfort  in 
order  to  facilitate  concentration.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, must  be  how  it  feels  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations:  the  long,  curving  desks,  the 
microphones,  the  placards  with  every  parent's 
name  printed  in  front  of  his  or  her  assigned  seat. 
But  the  rules  are  straight  from  high  school:  no 
talking,  no  eating.  Bells  signal  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  session.  If  you  miss  a  session, 
your  "degree"  will  be  withheld.  Still,  no  one 
murmurs  at  the  discipline.  Every  moment,  as 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  Glenn  Do- 
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Students  at  the 

Better  Baby 

Institute  learn 

to  regard  their 

children  not  so 

much  with 

respect  as  with 

awe 


man  keeps  repeating  in  hushed  tones,  is  crucial. 
On  this  first  afternoon  Doman  asked  the  par- 
ents why  they  had  sacrificed  so  much  time  and 
money  to  come  to  Philadelphia.  Most  of  them 
were  visibly  embarrassed  about  speaking  in  pub- 
lic, possibly  because  what  they  had  to  say 
seemed  to  them  so  earthshaking.  Gloria  Spur- 
lock,  a  violinist  with  the  Lexington  Symphony 
in  Kehtucky,  spoke  directly  to  the  founder  him- 
self, reciting  the  list  of  Doman  books  she'd  read, 
recalling  how  deeply  she'd  been  touched.  "Your 
work,"  she  concluded,  "must  certainly  be  the 
greatest  single  contribution  to  mankind  I've 
come  across."  The  praise  streamed  over  Doman 
like  a  cataract:  mothers  who  stayed  rip  all  night 
devouring  his  How  to  Teach  Your  Baby  to  Read, 
fathers  who  believed  that  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  his  insights  would  lower  the  national 
deficit  and  increase  economic  productivity.  Do- 
man claims  to  have  received  over  100,000 
letters  charged  with  this  sort  of  rhetorical 
electricity. 

Among  his  devoted  followers,  Glenn  Doman 
enjciys  a  truly  heroic  stature.  And  his  following 
is  large:  his  books  have  sold  well  over  a  million 
copies.  This  success  testifies  to  the  profound  ap- 
peal of  the  concept  of  the  Better  Baby.  So  why 
isn't  Doman  famous?  He  appeals,  it  seems,  to 
the  wrong  social  class.  Although  Doman  likes  to 
boast  about  the  number  of  Ph.D.s  who  attend 
the  Better  Baby  Institute,  few  of  the  parents  I 
met  affected  an  up-to-date  look,  lived  in  a  big 
city,  or  had  attended  a  prestigious  college.  Many 
of  the  moms  had  biographies  like  that  of  Nancy 
Moellering,  who  grew  up  in  Michigan,  attended 
a  small  local  college,  trained  as  a  dietitian,  and 
married  a  local  boy  with  a  family  tool-and-die 
business.  Doman  simply  does  not  attract  the  cul- 
tural elite.  His  nostrums  are  too  time-consuming 
for  hardworking  professionals,  who  in  any  case 
would  be  faintly  embarrassed,  and  certainly  put 
off,  by  his  evangelical  delivery.  For  Doman 
preaches  a  quirky  version  of  old-fashioned  egali- 
tarianism  that  smacks  more  of  Dale  Carnegie 
than  Benjamin  Spock.  He  appeals  to  a  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  self-transformation  that  a  more 
cynical  and  knowing  class,  inured  to  the  impor- 
tance of  status  rather  than  skills,  may 
already  have  lost. 


O 


n  Day  2  Glenn  Doman  introduced  us  to 
his  "89  Cardinal  Facts  for  Making  Any  Baby 
into  a  Superb  Human  Being,"  the  catechistical 
summary  of  his  Utopian  world  view.  After  study- 
ing children  for  over  forty  years,  Doman  has  de- 
veloped an  apparently  brilliant,  internally 
consistent,  and  completely  idiosyncratic  brand 
of  science  that  commingles  developmental  psy- 
chology, neurology,  and  anthropology;  the  re- 
sult is  so  far  over  the  heads  of  almost  all  his 


listeners  that  they  have  to  accept  it  largely  n 
faith.  Everyone  took  plenty  of  notes,  especi^iy 
when  Doman  ventured  into  such  arcarie  te  - 
tory  as  why  ontogeny  really  does  recapitu  I 
phylogeny,  an  idea  discarded  early  in  this  cer  I 
ry.  The  students  looked  pretty  befogged,  t 
Doman  never  strayed  too  far  from  the  comfc  - 
ing  boosterism  of  Cardinal  Fact  No.  6:  "Our  I 
dividual  genetic  potential  is  that  of  Leonar<;, 
Shakespeare,  Mozart,  Michelangelo,  Edisc, 
and  Einstein." 

Doman  begins  with  the  idea  that  "all  inte  I 
gence  is  a  product  of  the  environment  and  (J: 
human  potential."  Children  gain  informati 
through  sensory  contact  with  the  world  a  I 
store  it  in  their  swiftly  growing  brains.  So  far,  I 
good:  Jean  Piaget,  who  codified  developmen 
psychology  and  made  it  into  a  science,  felt  t; 
same  way.  At  this  point,  though,  Doman  begi 
to  attain  escape  velocity.  While  Piaget  believ 
(and^most  child  psychologists  agree)  that  t 
process  of  cognitive  development  is  limited 
relatively  fixed  and  universal  "stages,"  Dom; 
claims  that  up  until  the  age  of  six,  when  bra 
growth  slows,  a  child's  intellectual  and  physic 
abilities  will  increase  in  direct  proportion 
stimulation.  Thus  any  child,  given  the  prop 
stimuli,  can  become  the  next  Leonardo.  Donu 
attributes  a  kind  of  fierce  willpower  to  the  gro\ 
ing  brain,  which  is  desperate  to  feed  itse 
"Tiny  kids,"  says  Fact  26,  "would  rather  leai 
than  eat."  And  they'd  rather  learn  Greek  th; 
baby  talk,  since  higher  orders  of  complexity  o 
fer  more  stimulation.  Doman  makes  the  avera^ 
adult  seem  like  a  tree  sloth  in  comparison  with 
two-year-old.  "Every  kid,"  he  asserts,  "learr 
better  than  every  adult."  Students  at  the  Bett» 
Baby  Institute  learn  to  regard  their  mewlinf 
puking  children  not  so  much  with  respect 
with  awe. 

If  children  love  mental  stimulation,  and  in 
nite  stimulation  produces  infinite  response 
then  the  only  question  remaining  is  one  of  tech 
nique.  How  does  one  create  the  kind  of  braii 
growth  that  leads  to  expertise  in  reading,  math 
gymnastics,  and  the  like?  Once  again,  Gleni 
Doman  offers  an  iconoclastic  assertion:  "If  yoi 
teach  a  tiny  kid  the  facts,  he  will  discover  th< 
laws."  Say  you  want  to  teach  your  six-month 
old  how  to  read.  Write  down  a  series  of  short 
familiar  words  in  large,  clear  letters  on  flash 
cards.  Show  the  cards  to  your  infant,  simul 
taneously  reciting  the  word  written  on  each 
one.  With  his  extraordinary  retentive  power: 
he'll  soon  be  learning  hundreds  of  words,  ther 
groups  of  words,  then  phrases,  then  the  home- 
made books  you've  painstakingly  prepared.  By 
the  age  of  three,  Doman  guarantees,  your  child 
be  entertaining  himself  and  amazing  you 


wi 


and    your   friends   by   reading   "everything   in 
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ight."  In  like  manner  he  can  learn  to  perform 
taggering  mathematical  stunts,  or  to  distin- 
uish  and  thoughtfully  analyze   the  works  of 

the  Great   Masters  or  the   classical 

composers. 


N 


o  one  can  say  for  sure  where  the  insight 
nds  and  the  hyperbole  begins  at  the  Better 
iaby  Institute.  Doman  claims,  for  example,  that 
ittle  children,  unlike  adults,  can  distinguish  be- 
ween,  say,  fifty-eight 
Pnd  fifty-nine  dots  scat- 
tered  randomly   on    a 
hage.  I  have  watched  an 
High  teen-month-old 
(tetter  Baby  girl  do  pre- 
cisely this  on  a  network 
newscast.   (Neurologist 
Oliver  Sacks  has  identi- 
fied the  same  ability  in 
tiiots    savants,     brain- 
lamaged  children  with 
fnarvelous   mathemat- 
scal  abilities.)    Doman 
declines  to  prove  his 
laims  to  the  scientific 
:ommunity;  he's  happy, 
jie  says,  as  long  as  his 
iudience  is  convinced. 
Fhey  become  convinced 
>y  watching  daily  talent 
ihows   performed   by   a 
fiack  of  bright  and  quite 
[ane-looking  children  of 
supposedly   prodigious 
x>wers.   These  are   the 
ull-time  Better  Babies 
md  adolescents  in  resi- 
lence  at  or  near  the  in- 
finites, and  the  parents 
n  the  audience  scrutinized  them  to  see  if  they 
vanted  one  of  their  own.  The  younger  ones 
nostly  gazed  off  into   space   or  sucked   their 
humbs  as  Mommy  rattled  through  a  deck  of 
lashcards.  It  didn't  look  like  much,  but  we  ap- 
)lauded  lustily,  especially  after  being  told  that  a 
)aby  who  had  barely  begun  speaking  now  "read" 
ive  languages. 

One  thing  was  clear:  these  were  children  who 
:ould  be  trusted  to  ace  their  exams.  Six-year-old 
\driana  correctly  guessed  the  meaning  of  ob- 
cure  words  through  their  Latin  and  Greek 
oots.  Thirty-two-month-old  Neal  recited  the 
)roper  answer  to  "What  instrument  plays  the 
volf  in  Peter  and  the  Wolf7."  among  other  ques- 
ions.  The  kids  totally  outclassed  a  group  of 
voefully  underprepared  adults  in  a  game  of  Col- 
ege  Bowl.  (Sample  exchange:  "What  famous 
laturalist  who  lived  200  years  ago  .  .  ."  "Me! 
v4e!  Me!"  "I  haven't  given  you  the  information 


yet."  "We  don't  need  the  information.")  Well, 
sure,  maybe  they  had  been  coached,  maybe  they 
were  a  little  longer  on  facts  than  laws.  But 
among  the  moms  and  dads  present  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  kidnapping  a  few  of 
the  more  irresistible  prodigies.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  I  could  find  virtually  no  one  who  hadn't 
been  wowed  by  the  show. 

Still,  Doman  knew  that  one  more  piece  had 
to  fall  into  place:  we  had  to  meet  the  Better 
Baby  moms,  known  to 
the  cognoscenti  as  Pro- 
fessional Mothers,  who 
are  the  Better  Baby  role 
models.   Many  parents, 
Doman  says  with  a  hint 
of  censoriousness,  are 
too  busy  or  too  impa- 
tient or  too  self-cen- 
tered to  devote  hours  to 
teaching  their  children. 
Only  from  an  extraordi- 
nary parent — usually  a 
mother — may  one  ex- 
pect such  selflessness. 
Doman  often  wonders 
aloud   why   the   world 
"fears"  mothers  (a  novel 
concept,      that)      and 
fiercely  defends  them 
from  their  natural  pred- 
ators:   teachers,    "ex- 
perts," and  above  all 
"women's  lib."   Doman 
appeals  to  women  who 
have  a  tenuous  grip  on 
the  professional  world, 
women  for  whom  ma- 
ternity   offers    a    new 
identity.    The    Profes- 
sional Mother  is  maternity  beatified,  mother- 
hood as  a  helping  profession;  it  is  a  call  to  self- 
abnegation  and  joy.  The  news  that  a  regular  old 
mom  could  be  one-half  of  "the  most  dynamic 
teaching  unit  the  world  has  ever  known"  had  an 
electrifying  effect  on  many  of  the  women  pres- 
ent. One  of  them,  Eileen  Rodjinske,  even  stood 
up  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  announced,  "I've 
been  really  confused  about  what  I  wanted  to  be. 
But  now  I  know  for  sure  that  I  want  to  be  a 
mother,  and  that  teaching  my  children  is  the 
best  contribution  I  can  make." 

The  Professional  Mothers,  like  the  Better  Ba- 
bies, turned  out  to  be  paragons.  Attractive 
young  Mrs.  DiBattista  had  printed  up  9,000 
flashcards  for  five-year-old  Michael.  Stout,  sol- 
emn Mrs.  Pereira  patiently  explained  that  she 
"took  time  off"  from  her  all-day  routine  of 
teaching  eleven-year-old  Josh  to  devote  several 
weeks  exclusively  to  making  Josh's  French  and 
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Anxiety  over 

the  need  to 

place  your  child 

in  the  'right' 

school  has 

reached  the 

level  of  pure 

panic 


Spanish  flashcards  for  the  coming  year.  Wasn't 
Josh  lonely?  a  concerned  parent  wanted  to 
know.  No,  his  proud  mother  replied.  He  was 
"socially  excellent."  These  were  old-fashioned 
mothers,  making  their  children  their  life's  wOrk. 
Their  sacrifice,  at  least  in  the  modern  world, 
seemed  heroic. 

Some  of  them,  along  with  their  husbands, 
had  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
willingly  exchanging  their  own  futures  for  that 
of  their  children.  Linda  Barnes,  for  example, 
told  me  that  she  and  her  husband  had  taken  the 
course  a  few  years  back  and  had  been  so  smitten 
that  they  dropped  everything  and  moved  from 
California  to  Philadelphia.  "My  husband,"  she 
reported,  "had  been  teaching  for  years  in  the 
Los  Angeles  public  school  system,  and  we  knew 
that  he'd  lose  all  his  seniority  if  he  got  a  teach- 
ing job  in  Philadelphia."  Wasn't  he  fazed?  "Oh, 
no.  He  was  the  one  who  insisted  that  we  do  it." 
Now  Mrs.  Barnes  teaches  four-year-old  Christo- 
pher from  nine  to  two,  while  seven-year-old 
Vikki  attends  the  on-campus,  accredited  Inter- 
national School.  Then  Vikki  gets  Mom's  undi- 
vided attention,  Dad  comes  home  from  work, 
and  the  parents  teach  both  kids  until  bedtime. 
It's  a  full-time  job,  raising  Better  Babies:  when 
the  Barneses  decided  to  teach  their  kids  Romeo 
and  Juliet  they  bought  material,  made  costumes 
and  props,  and  acted  out  the  entire  play. 

Doman  is  particularly  adept  at  making  a  par- 
ent feel  downright  irresponsible  for  harboring 
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.axine  Levy  does  not  expect  to  improve 
the  infant  organism,  change  the  next  genera- 
tion, or  anything  of  the  kind.  She's  a  modest 
woman  with  modest  goals.  "I  can't  make  chil- 
dren smarter,"  she  says.  "But  I  can  give  them  ex- 
posure, I  can  give  them  the  edge."  All  around 
the  living  room  of  her  apartment  on  Manhat- 
tan's Upper  East  Side  are  the  tools  of  Edgeman- 
ship:  crayons,  workbooks,  records  with  funny 
songs  about  the  alphabet.  One  might  say  that 
Maxine  Levy  "coaches"  children,  but  she  herself 
avoids  the  word;  she  prefers  to  say  that  she  "pre- 
pares" them  to  get  into  the  kindergarten  of  their 
parents'  choice.  She  succeeds  at  her  chosen 
game;  every  one  of  her  charges,  she  claims,  has 
made  it  into  a  top-flight  kindergarten. 

Maxine  Levy  is  not  a  major  force  in  New  York 
education.  She  teaches  no  more  than  ten  stu- 
dents, each  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  But  she  epito- 
mizes a  situation  that  seems  farcical  to  everyone 
except  those  involved  in  it,  for  whom  it  is  frank- 
ly desperate.  As  any  Manhattan  parent  will  tell 
you,  anxiety  over  the  need  to  place  your  child  in 
the  "right"  school  has  reached  the  level  of  pure 


even  the  remotest  confidence  in  the  school  s^ 
tern.  "If  you  like  the  public  school  system,"  1 
says  frequently,  "then  this  course  is  not  for  you 
On  several  occasions  during  my  visit  he  pullc 
out  a  newspaper  article  that  reported  the  hi} 
rate  of  functional  illiteracy  in  Philadelphi; 
schools — conveniently  neglecting  to  mentk 
the  fact  that  most  of  Philadelphia's  students  a 
poor  and  black.  An  ill-informed  listener  wou: 
be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Better  Bat 
Institute  provided  the  world's  only  safe  sheltt 
from  ignorance.  And  Glenn  Doman  never  le 
you  forget  that  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  th 
institute  is  not  a  happy  one,  filled  as  it  is  wit 
persecutors  of  genius;  lifeless,  throttling  teacr 
ers;  and  purblind  detractors  of  the  Institutes  fc 
the  Achievement  of  Human  Potential.  It's 
cold  world  out  there,  Doman's  message  goes,  bu 
it's  a  warm,  loving,  cuddly,  idealistic,  and  su- 
premely dedicated  one  in  here.  Out  there  neigh 
bors  scorn  you  for  trying  to  better  your  baby;  ii 
here  '  you  join  a  tiny  but  rapidly  growing  grou] 
of  people  who  have  learned  to  change  the  nex 
generation,"  in  the  words  of  the  institute's  ad 
ministrator,  Neil  Harvey,  who  handed  out  th 
"Certificate  in  Human  Development  at  the  PrO; 
fessional  Parent  Level"  at  the  comically  solemr 
"graduation"  ceremony.  Glenn  Doman,  whon 
some  critics  have  mistaken  for  a  religious  cultist 
offers  in  one  hand  the  promise  of  ennobling  tht 
world,  and  with  the  other  brandishes  the  fear  01 
being  trapped  in  mediocrity. 


i 


II.  The  Edge 

panic.  Maxine  Levy  can  be  blunt  when  she  ha: 
to  be,  and  the  situation  calls  forth  her  bluntest 
talk.  "If  there  are  30  places  and  300  applicants," 
she  says,  "who  are  you  going  to  take?  That's  re- 
ality. There's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it." 

Except,  of  course,  to  get  that  edge.  Some  par- 
ents put  a  shine  on  their  two-year-old's  resume 
by  placing  him  or  her  in  a  supposedly  high-pro- 
file "playgroup,"  a  sort  of  pre-nursery  school  fot 
the  children  of  professional  mothers.  Others  ar- 
rive at  interviews  in  a  rented  stretch  limo.  And 
still  others  hand  over  their  children  to  people 
like  Maxine  Levy.  Levy's  twenty  one-hour  ses- 
sions ("I  don't  come  cheap,"  she  says  brassily, 
though  she  declines  to  name  her  price)  are  ex- 
plicitly geared  to  the  standardized  exam  admin- 
istered by  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  and 
required  by  virtually  every  private  school  in 
New  York.  The  ERB  test,  a  genuinely  traumatic 
experience  primarily  limited  to  those  few  large 
cities  where  private  school  competition  is  in- 
tense, measures  intellectual  aptitudes  like  lan- 
guage  development  and  number  concepts  as  well 
;is  the  sorts  of  motor  skills  involved  in  playing 
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h  blocks  and  beads.  Maxine  Levy  is  thus  a 
t  of  SAT  coach  for  children  who  can  barely 

their  shoes. 

The  people  who  run  New  York's  nursery  and 
mary  schools  deplore  Maxine  Levy.  But  they 

powerless  before  the  phenomenon  she  repre- 
ss. The  surge  of  affluent  young  parents  into 
mhattan  has  shattered  the  comfortably  snob- 
old  system  in  which  one  generation  smoothly 
lowed  another  into  New  York's  finest  private 
iooIs.  And  the  new  generation,  without 
iefit  of  heritage,  is  both  more  status-con- 
bus  and  more  competitive  than  the  old. 
ling  professionals  want  the  best:  the  best  job, 
:  best  BMW,  the  best  baby.  They  know  they 
ve  to  compete  for  it.  While  Glenn  Doman's 
lev  disciples  want  to  improve  the  inner  baby, 

young  lawyers  and  investment  bankers  who 
ng  their  children  to  Maxine  Levy  want  to  im- 
)ve  their  performance.  They  want  their  babies 
win.  Nancy  Godreau,  who  directs  the  St. 
lomas  More  Playgroup,  recalls  a  mother  ask- 
1  her  a  typical  father's  question:  "Where  does 
j  child  stand?"  The  little  girl  was  a  favorite, 
d  so  Godreau  started  in  with  "Caroline  is  such 
friendly  child,  and  she's  so  sensitive  to  the 
:lings  of  the  other  children."  She  went  on  in 
at  vein  until  the  mother  broke  in:  "I  don't 
ow  where  she  got  that  from!  What  /  want  to 
ow  is  where  she  stands  in  terms  of  her  leader- 
p  abilities!" 

The  Great  Manhattan  Kindergarten  Frenzy 
!s  little  to  do  with  an  actual  shortage  of  school 
enings.  Manhattan  has  dozens  of  schools  with 
ice  available,  but  about  a  dozen  "hot"  schools 
;  deluged  each  year  with  hundreds  of  applica- 
ms.  Snob  appeal  has  some  part  in  defining  the 
ster  of  these  schools,  as  does  academic  reputa- 
>n.  But  these  are  more  or  less  stable  attributes, 
tile  the  list  of  hot  schools  changes  constantly, 
hat  really  matters  is  the  ability  of  the  school 
question,  whether  real  or  imagined,  to  place 
lildren  in  the  hot  school  at  the  next  higher 
vel.  The  head  of  a  playgroup  for  three-year- 


olds  was  quoted  last  year  in  the  New  York  Times 
as  having  informed  potential  clients  that  the 
better  nursery  schools  would  want  to  know 
"where  your  children  prepped."  It's  a  vast  daisy 
chain  of  status,  stretching  from  the  first  toddler 
group  to  the  entry-level  position  at  an  invest- 
ment banking  house. 

Worried  parents  aren't  exactly  hard  to  find  in 
Manhattan.  One  morning  I  walked  into  a  coffee 
shop,  carrying  a  sheaf  of  literature  from  the  Par- 
ents League  of  New  York,  where  I  had  just  been 
hearing  about  the  pervasive  atmosphere  of 
"mass  hysteria."  The  woman  at  the  next  stool — 
young,  bejeweled,  dressed  in  tennis  whites,  gaz- 
ing at  the  classifieds — immediately  transfixed 
me  with  her  tale  of  woe,  the  gist  of  which  went 
more  or  less  as  follows:  "I  used  to  think  all  these 
other  mothers  were  sick,  the  way  they  worried 
about  schools  when  their  baby  was  hardly  born. 
Now  it  doesn't  seem  so  sick  anymore.  If  you 
don't  start  early,  you're  going  to  fall  behind.  I 
was  much  too  casual  with  my  older  daughter. 
Now  she's  in  public  school.  I  guess  I  didn't  be- 
lieve the  stories.  When  a  school  like  Harvard 
looks  at  fifty  applications,  I  know  it  must  make  a 
difference  when  one  of  them  says  Brearley  or 
Chapin.  My  younger  daughter  got  rejected  from 
three  nursery  schools.  It  was  unbelievable.  They 
take  the  kids  off  and  watch  them  play  with  a  few 
others,  and  you  and  the  other  mothers  just  sit 
there  and  watch.  Nobody  says  a  word." 

This  anguished  mother  finally  managed  to  get 
her  daughter  into  a  nursery  school  with  classes 
three  days  a  week.  Tuition  is  $4,000,  not  count- 
ing bus  fare.  "I'm  not  taking  any  more  chances. 
I'm  putting  in  an  application  for  my  little  boy  at 
Dalton,  and  I'm  doing  it  this  /all"  I  was  con- 
fused. I  thought  she  had  mentioned  earlier  that 
he  was  still  a  baby.  "He  is,"  she  explained. 
"He'll  be  one  in  September."  And  then  she 
said,  "You  know  why  I'm  reading  the  classifieds? 
I'm  looking  for  a  house  in  Westchester.  I  can't 
take  it  much  longer.  It's  incredibly  pressured, 
bringing  up  children  in  New  York." 
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III,  How  Many  Computers  Have  You  Qot? 


Jince  the  fall  of  1984  the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
>ma,  has  spent  $400,000  on  IBM  computers, 
ftware,  typewriters,  and  tape  recorders — all 
r  its  kindergarten  students.  Forty-nine  of  Tul- 
's  sixty-two  kindergartens  now  use  IBM's  Writ- 
g  to  Read  program,  and  school  administrators 
e  so  confident  of  its  success  that  they've  elimi- 
ited  from  this  year's  budget  the  longstanding 
cpenditure  on  remedial-reading  "clinics."  As 
ogram  director  Dr.  Verlma  West  speaks  of  this 
chnological  miracle,  one  hears  something  of 
ie  euphoria  of  Glenn  Doman,  something  of  the 


knife-edged  pragmatism  of  Maxine  Levy.  "I  see 
little  boys,"  she  says,  "who  would  have  been 
fighting  and  pushing,  sitting  down  and  writing 
stories.  But  they  love  the  computer." 

Others  have  been  less  impressed  with  the  pro- 
gram's success.  Dr.  Beth  Lamb,  a  private  school 
educator  in  Tulsa,  is  hoping  that  the  program 
will  be  abandoned  before  it  does  any  more  dam- 
age than  it  has  already  done.  School  administra- 
tors have  become  so  obsessed  with  computers, 
she  claims,  that  Writing  to  Read  is  being  rammed 
down  the  throats  of  teachers  and  children  alike. 
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What  else  can 

the  educational 

computer  be 

but  a  magic 

amulet  to  ward 

off  the  ogres  of 

the  future? 


"The  teachers,"  she  says,  "set  these  kids  in  front 
of  the  computer,  sometimes  for  as  long  as  an 
hour,  and  many  of  the  children  start  crying  or 
wet  their  pants.  Most  of  the  teachers  don't  like 
it,  but  they've  been  threatened  if  they  com- 
plain." West  insists  that  she  hasn't  seen  a  tear  or 
heard  a  threat,  but  both  Lamb  and  a  teacher 
who  preferred  to  remain  anonymous  recalled  an 
ominous  sentence  spoken  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools:  "Remember,  you  are  dispensable." 
This  teacher  noted  that  after  the  head  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  had  criticized  the  program — and 
subsequently  found  herself  forced  into  retire- 
ment— she  and  her  colleagues  had  decided  to 
keep  their  distress  to  themselves. 

Young  children  do,  in  fact,  love  to  tinker 
with  computers,  especially  when  they  use  open- 
ended  programs  that,  instead  of  providing 
canned  answers,  build  on  the  innate  curiosity 
that  Glenn  Doman  so  lovingly  details.  And 
close  students  of  the  instructional  use  of  com- 
puters have  a  guardedly  positive  view  of  the 
more  directive  Writing  to  Read  program.  Com- 
puters make  writing  far  less  physically  laborious 
for  children,  and  the  program's  pedagogical 
method,  which  involves  memorizing  the  spell- 
ing of  phonemes  and  then  spelling  phonetically, 
may  indeed  help  children  to  write  earlier.  After 
little  more  than  a  year,  Writing  to  Read  has  been 
adopted  by  well  over  300  school  districts,  ac- 
cording to  IBM  officials. 

The  American  public  schools,  eager  to  ap- 
pease outraged  parents,  have  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  gone  from  neglecting  computers  to  fet- 
ishizing  them.  Between  1983  and  1985  the 
number  of  microcomputers  in  the  public  schools 
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|o  one  can  accuse  serious  child-develop- 
ment scholars  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  baby- 
improvement  craze.  On  the  contrary,  they 
deplore  it  unanimously.  Indeed,  many  con- 
cerned scholars  are  producing  a  mini-genre  of 
anti-improvement  literature  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing the  public  that  "pushing"  wreaks  havoc  on 
the  infant  psyche.  Dr.  David  Elkind,  a  child 
psychologist  at  Tufts,  has  written  The  Hurried 
Child  and  is  now  working  on  The  Miseducation  of 
Children.  Glenn  Doman,  he  says,  practices 
"pseudoscience"  and  "plays  on  a  lot  of  parental 
guilts  and  anxieties."  (That's  pretty  mild  stuff, 
all  things  considered.  Other  scholars  I  talked  to 
called  Doman  "a  propagandist,"  "a  quack,"  and 
"insane.") 

Elkind  objects  not  only  to  Doman's  visionary 
scheme  to  change  human  life  as  we  know  it  but 
also  to  the  innumerable,  less  ambitious  programs 
of  baby  acceleration  as  well.  The  child,  Elkind 
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almost  tripled,  to  about  850,000.  That's  rou 
$1  billion  worth  of  hardware  and  software, 
separate  figures  exist  for  kindergartens, 
school  systems  spent  $250  million  to  put  c 
puters  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  1984 
school  year.  Administrators  find  that  compi 
represent  one  of  the  few  expenditures  taxpa 
can  be  confidently  expected  to  approve,  so  I 
tend  to  buy  them  first  and  figure  out  how  to 
them  later.   Gillian  duCharme,   until  rece 
the  headmistress  of  New  York's  Town  Sch 
has  noticed  that  "this  glazed  look  comes  c 
people's  eyes  when  they  talk  about  comput 
Their  sole  criterion  for  a  school  is:  how  m 
computers  have  you  got?  We've  got  thirty-r 
computers,  but  what  do  we  do  with  them?' 
In  the  end,  it  may  not  make  any  differer 
Parents  haven't  been  demanding  that  their  c 
dren  learn  from  the  computer,  only  that  t 
know   how   to   operate   it,    a   skill   commc 
known  as  "computer  literacy."  Little  childi 
of  course,  become  computer-literate  in  ab 
five  minutes,  and  even  adults  can  get  on  spe 
ing  terms  with  a  modern,  "user-friendly"  i 
chine   in   an   afternoon.    The   whole   fac 
incomprehensible,  save  as  an  inchoate  exp 
sion   of  anxiety   about   the   future.    Every 
knows  (or  at  least  says)  that  the  key  to  tomon  j  s 
is  information:  who  controls  information  te 
nology  controls  the  future.  There  is  a  grow 
sense  that  the  course  of  empire  is  shifting  tow 
the  technology-mad,  computer-friendly  Asis 
In  so  frenzied  an  atmosphere,  what  else  can 
educational  computer  be  but  a  magic  amulei 
hang  on  little  children  in  the  hope  that  it  \ 
ward  off  the  ogres  of  the  future? 
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IV.  Dog  Obedience  I,  II,  and 


says,  is  sure  to  conclude  that  his  parents 
teachers  consider  the  current  pace  of  his  lea 
ing  unsatisfactory;  this  will  lead  not  only  to 
doubled  efforts  but  also  to  an  abiding  sense 
inadequacy  and  anxiety,  especially  if  he  or  | 
fails  to  master  the  computer  or  French  or  Pt 
and  the  Wolf.  Elkind  also  makes  the  argumt 
from  Piaget,  the  scholarly  demurral:  not  oi 
should  cognitive  development  not  be  sped  up 
cant  be.  It's  generally  agreed  that  the  stage-l 
stage  process  of  neurological  evolution  in  t 
child  that  Piaget  originally  described  can  be 
tarded  but  not  significantly  accelerated.  Elki 
argues  that  the  child's  brain  is  simply  tot)  i 
developed  to  understand  the  complex  re 
tionships  involved  in  multiplying  and  dividi 
numbers,  or  in  the  syntax  of  a  sentence,  ur 
the  age  of  six  or  seven;  only  inherently  "giftc 
children  can  heat  the  biological  clock. 

Child  development,   however,  is  ;i  very  n 
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i.  No  one  can  say  for  sure  how  right — or 
<ng — Piaget  was.  Some  Piagetians  now  con- 
e  that  the  "stages"  he  described  may  be  less 
i  than  he  believed.  Given  Piaget's  theory 
:  the  infant's  intellectual  capacity  grows 
>ugh  normal  interaction  with  the  environ- 
lt,  the  question  naturally  arises:  can  extra 
lulation  create  extra  intelligence?  The  prop- 
nswer  seems  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Harvard 
:hologist  Howard  Gardner,  that  "the  world 

lot  more  powerful 
h  any  psychological 
rvention."  That  may 
end  on  the  extent 
the  intervention; 
nn  Doman  believes, 
example,  that  flip- 
g  a  light  switch  on 
off  fifty  times  a  day 

improve  what  he 
s  the  newborn's  "vi- 
1  IQ."  Even  scholars 
a  less  Faustian  bent 
e  found  that  an  "en- 
ied     environment" 


improve  almost  all 

a  newborn's  motor 
sensory   abilities; 

tice  the  colorful  wall- 

ier  and  mobiles  that 

the  stock  in  trade  of 

ter  Moms.  It's  a  long 

'/  from  here  to  intel- 

pnce,    but   the   Head 

rt  program  for  disad- 

ltaged  preschoolers 

provide  patchy  (and 

quently    contradic- 

y)  evidence  suggest- 
that  the  right  kind 

timulation  may  be  able  to  improve  IQ  scores 

the  short  run.  Perhaps  making  better  babies 

ike  acupuncture:  you  have  to  know  where 

t:ouch  the  system. 

3r  maybe  not.  But  even  evidence  as  sketchy 

this  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  a  public 


eager  for  better  babies.  While  in  most  serious 
baby- care  books  the  fear  of  pushing  outweighs 
hopes  for  baby  improvement,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  popular  literature.  Syndicated 
columnist  Joan  Beck's  How  to  Raise  a  Brighter 
Child  likens  a  baby's  brain  to  a  computer.  "The 
more  opportunity  a  baby  has  to  program  his 
brain  by  means  of  sensory  and  motor  input,"  she 
writes,  "the  greater  will  be  his  intelligence." 
She  criticizes  parents  for  putting  their  children 
in  solid-color  bassinets 
and  restricting  them  to 
playpens  (practices  be- 
coming rapidly  out- 
moded, in  any  event), 
and  suggests  a  series  of 
exercises  to  accelerate 
cognitive  development. 
It's  a  powerful  idea, 
especially  among  people 
who  would  rather  put 
their  faith  in  expertise 
than  in  the  promptings 
of  their  own  experience 
and  intuition.  Dr.  Ear- 
ladeen  Badger,  a  devel- 
opmental psychologist 
who  runs  the  Infant/ 
Toddler  Learning  Pro- 
gram, a  burgeoning 
baby -improvement 
course  with  over  fifteen 
franchises  in  six  states, 
insists  that  programs 
like  hers  will  soon  be- 
come a  virtual  prereq- 
uisite to  responsible 
parenthood.  "You're  go- 
ing to  see  these  educa- 
tional support  groups  on 
every  corner,"  she  says  exuberantly.  "Look  at 
dog  obedience.  Everybody  who  has  a  dog  these 
days  goes  to  these  courses — and  not  just  dog 
obedience,  but  Dog  Obedience  I,  II,  and  III. 
Are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  children's  educa- 
tion is  less  important  than  dog  obedience?" 


Perhaps  making 
better  babies 
is  like 

acupuncture: 
you  have  to 
know  where  to 
touch  the 
system 
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he  first  edition  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock's 
b>  and  Child  Care  appeared  in  1945,  at  the 
fa  moment  when  America  was  turning  to  face 
adiant  postwar  future.  Forty  years,  four  edi- 
ns,  and  thirty  million  copies  later,  the  na- 
n's pediatrician  laureate  is  preparing  to  lay 
wn  his  black  bag.  He  sounds  rather  like  a  de- 
rting  head  of  state  when  he  writes,  in  his  fore- 
rd  to  the  fifth  edition,  of  "my  last  chance  to 
irk  closely   with   a  successor  and  ensure   a 


V.  Keeping  the  Faith 

smooth  transition."  (Spock  now  has  a  collabora- 
tor, Dr.  Michael  B.  Rothenberg.)  The  good 
doctor  seems  to  sense  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  by- 
gone era. 

I  telephoned  Spock  in  the  midst  of  his  annual 
sailing  vacation  in  Maine  to  ask  him  about  the 
better  baby  phenomenon.  At  eighty,  Spock  has 
lost  some  of  his  hearing  but  none  of  his  forth- 
rightness.  Like  most  octogenarians,  he  thinks 
the  world  has  gone  to  hell;  he  argues  that  com- 
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When  Dr. 

Spock  cries  out 

against  the 

consequences  of 

loss  of  faith, 

he  sounds 

practically  like 

an  outraged 

dowager 


petitive  pressures  are  taking  a  psychic  toll  on 
most  Americans,  especially  young  people,  and 
blames  "excessive  competitiveness"  (surely  a  su- 
perannuated phrase  in  our  day)  for  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  teenage  suicide  over  the  last 
twenty  years.  Efforts  to  improve  infants'  cogni- 
tive abilities  only  prove  to  him  that  the  scram- 
ble for  success  has  finally  invaded  the  cradle. 
Spock  doesn't  know  very  much  about  Glenn 
Doman,  but  a  debate  the  two  men  had  on  Night- 
line  included  a  videotape  of  children  at  the  Bet- 
ter Baby  Institute;  Spock  thought  they  looked 
"trapped"  and  describes  Doman  himself  as  "a 
wild  man." 

Benjamin  Spock  may  know  less  about  devel- 
opmental psychology  than  any  qualified  baby- 
care  expert  writing  today.  He  readily  admits  that 
as  a  medical  student  he  was  more  interested  in 
Freud's  revelations  about  emotional  develop- 
ment than  in  behaviorist  experiments  in  the 
mechanisms  of  learning.  His  view  of  cognitive 
development  is  simple:  give  children  "materials 
appropriate  to  their  age"  (toys,  not  flashcards) 
and  they'll  learn  the  right  things  at  the  right 
age.  After  all,  he  says,  children  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  learn  to  be  fishermen  by  watching  their 
fathers  and  playing  with  nets;  the  normal  range 
of  experience  will  provide  sufficient  scope  for  a 
child's  natural  curiosity.  Normalcy  and  na- 
ture— that's  Dr.  Spock. 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  fundamental  misread- 
ing of  Spock  merely  to  say  that  he  domesticated 
Freud  for  a  generation  of  parents.  If  you  return 
to  Baby  and  Child  Care  you  can't  help  noticing  a 
concern  that  predates  Freud  and  runs  far  deeper. 
We  all  remember  Spock-at-the-barricades,  the 
passionate  graybeard  who  led  the  kids  in  the  war 
against  the  War.  But  Benjamin  Spock  is  not 
precisely  a  radical,  as  he  is  not  precisely  a  Freud- 
ian. He  is  an  idealist:  a  New  England  transcen- 
dentalism to  be  exact,  a  sort  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  of  child  care.  "It's  true,"  he  writes,  "we 
are  related  by  evolution  to  other  animals.  But 
we  are  also  vastly  different.  We  are  idealistic  in 
our  aspirations.  Our  relationships  are  predomi- 
nantly spiritual  ....  Whether  or  not  people 
have  religious  faith,  they  can  believe  in  the 
power  of  love  and  in  their  potentialities  for 
good,  if  they  understand  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  a  child." 

Spock  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  visionary,  a  greater 
idealist,  than  even  Glenn  Doman;  certainly  he 
is  further  out  of  step  with  his  age.  The  father  of 
"permissiveness,"  the  bogyman  of  the  right,  is  in 
fact  a  true  conservative,  a  throwback.  When  he 
cries  our  against  the  consequences  of  loss  of 
faith,  he  sounds  practically  like  an  outraged 
dowager.  "Manners  in  social  life  have  been 
coarsened,"  he  writes  in  Baby  and  Child  Care. 
"Many  youths  have  cultivated  dishevelment  as 


if  they  were  ashamed  to  be  human.  ..."  Spo<j 
would  restore  not  a  religious  faith  but  a  ninj 
teenth-century  faith — and,  yes,  a  sixtitfl 
faith — in  man's  innate  nobility.  His  entil 
child-rearing  philosophy  is  based  on  the  princ] 
pie  that  a  child  will  naturally  emulate  the  virt 
of  its  parents.  Spock  may  be  the  last  child-ca^ 
expert  in  America  who  can  write  without  tlj 
faintest  wince  of  irony  that  we  must  "bring  i 
our  children  with  a  feeling  that  they  are  in  tbl 
world  not  for  their  own  satisfactic| 
but  primarily  to  serve  others." 


A 


baby  is  a  bundle  of  unrealized  destiny; 
baby-care  literature  and  practices  of  a  genefl 
tion  are  thus,  in  part,  an  index  of  that  generi 
tion's  ambitions.  When  I  was  a  baby  my  parenjj 
made  no  greater  provision  for  my  growing  mem 
tal  abilities  than  to  read  to  me,  as  their  parenll 
probably  had  read  to  them.  It  never  occurred  C 
them  that  they  could,  or  should,  do  more;  lik 
their  other  middle-class  friends,  they  simply  ad 
sumed  that  I  would  have  more  or  less  the  sari 
gifts,  and  face  more  or  less  the  same  large  prdl 
pects,  as  they  had.  In  retrospect,  one  sees  hoi 
radiant  the  future  must  have  looked  to  them. 

And  how  confident  they  were!  Back  in  ttt 
fifties  and  sixties  everyone  seemed  to  know  hoi 
to  raise  children,  and  assumed  that  the  kid 
would  come  out  just  fine  unless  you  deviata 
from  the  norm  in  some  foolish  way:  divorce,  to. 
example.  My  mother  remembers  cradling  n 
brother  in  one  arm  and  a  copy  of  Spock  in  thi 
other.  When  he  began  hiccuping,  she  looked  J 
"hiccup"  in  the  index  and  found  the  following 
anodyne  counsel:  "It  doesn't  seem  to  mean  an| 
thing,  and  there  is  nothing  you  need  to  do,  asiJ 
from  seeing  if  they  have  a  bubble." 

Now  my  brother  is  himself  a  father,  and  hid 
cups  are  the  least  of  his  worries.  He  and  his  wil 
braced  themselves  for  the  arrival  of  their  ne\tf 
born  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  book! 
among  them  The  First  Twelve  Months  of  Life,  T^ 
First  Three  Years  of  Life,  The  Complete  Book 
Breast  Feeding,  How  to  Raise  a  Brighter  ChiUM 
and,  of  course,  Baby  and  Child  Care.  Anl 
they've  taken  to  heart  some  of  the  more  sensibi 
advice  in  these  books.  To  stimulate  Rebeccl 
visual  faculties,  they  plastered  her  room  wil 
wallpaper  featuring  a  gaudy  parade  of  animals;! 
mobile  dances  above  her  crib.  Rebecca  is  al- 
ready, though  ever  so  gently,  in  training. 

Rebecca  has  to  keep  up,  and  the  other  toil 
dlers-to-be  have  to  keep  up  with  her.  Theirs 
the  brave  new  world  oi  the  better  baby,  a  wor 
in  which  the  calm  New  England  certainties 
Baby  and  Child  Care  sound  suspiciously  like 
counsels  of  mediocrity.  It's  hard  not  to  feel 
things  considered,  that  Dr.  Spock  is  getting  | 
m(  the  business  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 


th 
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ftEAKTHROUGH: 
EPARATE  SUBSTANCES 


IR  EARTH. 


iy  diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  anemia  and 
lophilia,  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  natural  sub- 
ices  in  the  body.  Medical  researchers  produce 
»e  substances  in  the  laboratory,  but  until  now  it 
impossible  to  separate  and  purify  them  in  the 
ntities  needed  for  treatment  of  the  ill. 
To  solve  this  problem,  McDonnell  Douglas  de- 
ped  an  electrophoresis  device  that  separates  these 
jral  enzymes,  cells  and  proteins  by  subjecting 
n  to  electric  current.  Flown  aboard  several  NASA 
:e  shuttle  missions,  our  Eos  system  separates  phar- 
:euticals  in  quantities  700  times  greater  and  at, 
ity  levels  four  times  greater  than  is  possible  on 
th.  That's  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  not 
9  for  research  but  also  enough  medicines  for 
vho  need  them. 

We're  creating  breakthroughs  that  make 
fference  in  the  way  people  work  and  the 
'  people  live.  ( 

We're  McDonnell  Douglas. 


For  more  information,  write  to: 
Eos,  McDonnell  Douglas,  Box  14526, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63178 
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For  most  of  human  history,  births  have  been  recorded 
only  by  those  whose  lives  they  touched.  The  modern 
state,  however,  has  other  needs.  Mercantilist  eco- 
nomic theories  foresaw  material  benefits  accruing 
from  large  populations;  to  monitor  growth,  Sweden 
began  keeping  birth  records  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry  through  its  official  churches.  For  public-health  rea- 
sons, Britain  implemented  a  reporting  system  in  the 
1830s.  Georgia  became  the  first  of  the  states  to  require 
birth  certificates,  in  1823;  New  York  City  followed 
suit  in  1847.  Until  1866,  when  the  first  version  of  this 
form  was  designed  for  use,  births  were  entered  in  ledg- 
ers kept  by  the  city.  But  reporting  of  births  was  spo- 
radic until  1874,  when  New  York  promulgated  rules 
for  doing  so,  complete  with  a  schedule  of  fees  for  such 
things  as  records,  searches,  and  copies  (the  birth  was 
registered  free — and  still  is). 


The  presumption  here  is  that  babies  are  born  in  hospi- 
tals— and  today,  in  the  United  States,  most  babies 
are.  It  was  not  always  so.  Women  in  colonial  America 
followed  the  British  practice  of  "lying  in,"  having 
their  babies  at  home  in  a  feminine  ritual  overseen  by  a 
midwife  and  shared  by  the  mother's  neighbors  and 
kin.  Beginning  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  as  in- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  loosened  local  social 
bonds,  and  as  the  birth  process  became  more  techni- 
cal, men  increasingly  replaced  women  at  the  bedside. 
Birthing  itself  was  to  become  an  institutional  event: 
by  1970  over  99  percent  of  the  country's  babies  were 
opening  their  eyes  to  delivery-room  lights.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  how  recently  all  of  this  happened:  the  medical 
profession  had  no  nationwide  standards  for  obstetrical 
practice  until  1930,  and  as  recently  as  1940  only  56 
percent  of  all  births  were  taking  place  in  hospitals. 


Joan  Daley  is  about  six  years  older  than  the  typical 
first-time  American  mother,  whose  age  has  risen 
slightly  over  the  past  two  decades  (to  23.3  years  in 
1983).  Daley  is  one  of  many  women  who  are  pursuing 
careers  before  having  children — and  then  having  few- 
er of  them.  Women  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
thirty-four  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  give  birth 
for  the  first  time  as  they  were  a  decade  ago.  But  the 
fertility  rate  for  the  childbearing  population  as  a  whole 
has  dropped  to  1.8  children  per  woman  (compared 
with  six  in  1780).  Every  year  the  childbearing  genera- 
tion in  America  is  coming  up  about  600,000  babies 
short  of  reproducing  itself. 


Robert  Karl  M ant iff  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
His  daughter  and  son  were  born  at  the  Childbearing  Center. 
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The  first  three  digits  (156)  are  the  code  assigned  to 
New  York  City  under  the  Uniform  System  for  the 
Numbering  of  Birth  Certificates.  The  following  two 
digits  (85)  refer  to  the  year  the  birth  was  registered. 
The  number  to  the  right  of  the  second  dash  ( 1 )  identi- 
fies the  borough  of  the  city  where  the  birth  took  place 
(Manhattan);  and  the  last  five  digits  (09376),  the 
number  of  this  birth  for  the  particular  year  and  bor- 
ough. Sheila  Casey  was  one  of  over  3.7  million  babies 
born  in  the  United  States  in  1985,  and  one  of  302 
born  in  New  York  City  on  this  day. 


In  New  York  the  only  sanctioned  "other"  place  of 
birth  available  is  the  Childbearing  Center,  run  out  of 
an  East  Side  townhouse  by  the  Maternity  Center  As- 
sociation. Established  in  1975  as  an  alternative  to 
highly  technological — which  can  mean  impersonal — 
in-hospital  care,  the  center  is  one  of  some  130  inde- 
pendent birth  facilities  in  the  country.  Each  year,  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000  women  have  their  babies  at 
such  centers.  The  MCA  record  is  impressive:  because 
the  center  admits  only  women  with  low-risk  pregnan- 
cies and  then  discourages  unnecessary  technological 
intervention,  fewer  than  6  perceht  of  center  mothers 
undergo  Caesarean  sections,  compared  with  a  nation- 
al average  of  20.3  percent  (up  from  5.5  percent  in 
1970).  Moreover,  no  center  mother  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  name  MCA  as  the  primary  respondent  in  a 
malpractice  suit;  over  70  percent  of  this  country's  ob- 
stetricians have  been  sued  by  their  patients. 


A  nurse-midwife  trained  at  Columbia  University  and 
certified  by  the  American  College  of  Nurse  Midwives, 
Linda  K.  Hamlin  has  delivered  more  than  400  babies 
in  the  eighteen  years  she  has  been  practicing.  Al- 
though she  has  never  been  sued — only  6  percent  of 
the  2,500  active  nurse-midwives  in  the  country  have 
been — the  profession  nevertheless  is  being  caught  up 
in  the  national  crisis  created  by  malpractice  litigation. 
This  year  insurance  to  cover  its  seven  midwives  is 
costing  the  center  $965.  If  the  New  York  State  Insur- 
ance Department  approves  the  proposals  now  before 
it,  however,  the  premium  will  rise  to  $430,185.  But 
despite  such  prospects,  midwifery  is  regaining  legiti- 
macy. Increasing  numbers  of  hospitals  have  instituted 
their  own  birthing  units,  and  midwives  are  once  again 
assuming  a  role  in  attending  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
home  births  that  still  take  place.  Meanwhile,  it  is  use- 
ful to  keep  the  struggle  for  control  over  American 
childbearing  in  perspective:  according  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  45  percent  of  all  women  who 
give  birth  in  the  world  today  continue  to  do  so  with  no 
trained  medical  help  whatsoever. 
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A  taste  for  porn  in  a  city  of  women 
B?  Philip  Weiss 


T. 


he  first  unsettling 
thing  about  being  a  man  in  Minneapolis  during 
the  city's  yearlong  debate  over  antipornography 
legislation  was  the  sense  of  having  been  pre- 
empted. The  women  were  all  so  articulate.  It 
wasn't  that  they  were  persuasive  or  even  logical, 
but  they  had  the  words.  They'd  been  thinking 
about  these  issues  and  talking  about  them  for 
some  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  struck  they 
changed  the  language.  Certain  terms  were  used, 
and  certain  ideas.  Other  ideas  had  already  been 
cashiered  or  were  the  subject  of  caricature.  I  felt 
that  I  was  starting  out  at  such  a  deficit,  I  had  to 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  To  say,  I  am  a  man  who 
feels  aroused  by  looking  at  and  reading  some  of 
this  stuff  was  no  argument.  It  was  like  saying,  I 
am  a  lizard. 

I've  always  consumed  pornography,  in  more 
or  less  passive  ways,  often  guiltily.  Playboys  were 
a  staple  of  my  teenage  years — I  can  still  smell 
the  dust  of  the  barn  loft  to  which  my  confeder- 
ate, a  giant  friend  with  a  straw  thatch  of  hair, 
brought  the  magazines.  Into  adulthood  I  con- 
sumed porn  on  the  sly,  seldom  buying  "the 
slicks,"  as  the  mainstream  publications  are 
known,  but  finding  ways  to  see  them,  say,  at 
men  friends'  homes.  There  is  always  porn 
around. 

Among  most  of  my  friends,  the  porn  issue 
rarely  came  up.  But  then  it  never  had  to.  Every- 
one knew  porn  wasn't  right.  Its  double  standard 
was  too  obvious;  women  didn't  traffic  in  sexually 
explicit  pictures  of  men. 

In  Minneapolis  the  antiporners  brought  these 
issues  to  the  surface,  and  in  the  process  disrupt- 
ed my  own  pattern  of  covert  consumption.  To 
look  at  the  proposed  pornography  law  was  to  see 

Philip  Weiss  is  a  writer  who  now  lives  in  New  York. 
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elements  of  my  lust  pulled  out  like  so  many  gli 
tening  fish  guts,  to  have  my  unexamined  guiS 
about  the  matter  yanked  from  its  shell.  The  o 
dinance  defined  as  a  violation  of  a  woman's  civ1 
rights  the  "graphic  sexually  explicit  subordin^ 
tion  of  women,  whether  in  pictures  or  i 
words."  Any  woman  might  claim  that  she  ha 
been  discriminated  against  by  material  depictir. 
women  "as  sexual  objects  for  domination,  cor 
quest,  violation,  exploitation,  possession  or  us< 
through  postures  or  positions  of  submission  c 
servility  or  display."  Harsh,  yes,  but  there,  i 
part — once  you  have  crowbarred  off  the  mar 
hole  covers — I  am. 

These  words  were  point  iv  in  the  ordinanc 
that  the  mayor  ultimately  vetoed.  Point  vi  ha 
to  do  with  women  shown  bleeding,  bruised,  c 
hurt  in  a  sexual  context.  I  couldn't  argue  in  t; 
vor  of  the  male  excesses,  the  stuff  that  seeme 
reptilian;  I  was  happy  to  draw  the  line  some 
where,  probably  through  the  use  of  obscenit 
laws.  But  I  kept  waiting  for  other  men  to  stan< 
up  and  defend  at  least  the  postures-of-displa 
portion  of  point  iv.  No  one  did.  There  was  th< 
power  of  the  feminist  language — its  newness,  it 
passion  about  issues  men  did  not  generall' 
discuss. 

Often  it  seemed  that  the  feminists  were  no 
really  interested  in  what  men  had  to  say. 

The  city  council  had  hired  Catharine  A 
MacKinnon  and  Andrea  Dworkin  to  draft  thi 
antiporn  legislation  at  the  same  time  the  paiii 
were  teaching  a  course  on  pornography  at  th«i 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School  to  sixt> 
students,  fifty-six  of  them  women.  The  course 
analyzed,  among  other  things,  "the  significance 
of  penetration,"  and  became  a  locus  of  the  anti- 
porn movement.  Meanwhile,  someone  reported 
that  MacKinnon  had  dismissed  persistent  ques- 


. 


ms  about  what  material  was  and  wasn't  cov- 
fcd  by  the  amendment  as  "a  man's  questions." 
hcKinnon,  a  respected  constitutional  scholar, 
;  ;ued  convincingly  that  the  report  was  a  slur. 
]  t  the  gender  issue  was  always  there,  and  the 
i  ling  lingered  that,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
(.cussion,  I  had  somehow  to  step  out  of  my 
nleness,  leave  it  like  a  husk,  repudiate  it. 

No  one  induced  this  feeling  as  much  as  An- 
t;a  Dworkin.  The  author,  visiting  from  New 
"  rk,  could  be  seen  everywhere,  armored  in 
jthy  overalls,  roofed  by  tumultuous  dark  curls, 
iie  gave  amazing  performances.  One  night  she 
nd  from  her  work  in  the  basement  of  a  church. 
]  ame  late,  held  my  ear  to  a  half- inch  crack  in 
ie  door,  and  heard  the  husky  Dworkin  orato- 

I  In  a  voice  that  seemed  less  a  means  of  expres- 
In  than  an  internal  organ,  something  bloody, 
lirsonal,  and  injured  that  she  tore  out  of  herself 

gularly  in  public,  she  invoked  her  hoarse  vo- 
.  bulary  of  cunts,  assholes,  blood,  violation. 

I I  shifted  my  head  to  peep  at  the  audience.  At- 
ritive,  calm,  nearly  churchly,  they  sat  with 
Moulders  squared. 

[Their  faith  in  Dworkin,  and  the  city's  faith, 
blazed  me.  She  was  the  one  who  had  written 
p^ht  years  before  that  sexual  relations  between 
Iman  and  a  woman  were  politically  acceptable 
lily  when  the  man  had  a  "limp  penis."  It  was  a 
fie  I  found  myself  repeating  to  women  friends, 
|ch  time  studying  the  friend's  face  to  capture 
Iren  a  flicker  of  agreement.  How  was  it  that  this 
flotation  had  not  been  hung  about  Dworkin's 
Ick  like  a  bell  when  she  came  to  town?  How 
Iks  it  that  the  law  the  city  had  hired  her  to  write 
Has  being  discussed  as  though  it  involved  snow 
Ifaergencies  or  other  quotidian  civil  processes, 
lid  not  treated  as  an  attempt  to  govern  sexual 
politics,  "the  significance  of  pene- 
tration"? 
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hen  something  happened  that  pushed  me 
Ward  Dworkin's  side  and  made  me  wonder 
bout  my  own  role.  It  was  a  debate  between 
fworkin  and  Matthew  Stark,  the  head  of  the 
[linnesota  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Stark  stood 
b  first.  He  spoke  with  a  bullish  eloquence 
pout  the  difference  between  word  and  act,  and 
pout  the  First  Amendment.  He  didn't  talk 
">out  pornography  really.  Pornography,  he 
■emed  to  agree  in  passing,  was  disgusting,  but 
fiat  was  not  the  point.  Then  Dworkin  got  up 
hd  plunged  headfirst  into  pornography.  The 
jdience  was  behind  her.  Her  heavy  left  arm 
(look  in  the  air,  tears  stained  the  spaces  around 
kr  eyes  into  violet  saucers.  Unless  the  law  were 
jassed,  Dworkin  said,  reducing  matters  to  an  at- 
factively  simple  proposition,  women  would  be 
^garded  only  as  cunts.  "We  are  to  provide  total 
ccess  to  every  orifice,  and  allow  forced  sex      if 


there  is  nothing  that  can  fill  that  aching  void." 

Two  seats  away  from  me  in  the  front  row,  a 
middle-aged  man  in  cowboy  boots  kept  shaking 
his  head.  He  had  an  unruly  mustache  and  a 
somewhat  gone-to-seed  look.  He  turned  to 
me — another  man,  a  presumed  ally — in  disbe- 
lief. Then  he  began  exclaiming  aloud.  At  last  he 
interrupted  the  speech  with  an  obscene  com- 
ment about  Dworkin's  thighs. 

I  hissed  as  loudly  as  anyone.  Dworkin  put  him 
down,  and  he  stood  and  walked  out.  One  could 
sense  a  rush  of  satisfaction  among  the  anti- 
porners  at  having  living  proof.  For  he  had  pro- 
vided, in  corpus,  Exhibit  A:  the  scumball,  the 
lizard,  the  consumer  of  pornography,  the  man 
for  whom  women  were  not  human  beings. 

If  you  were  a  man  who  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, this  was  the  choice  you  were  left  with:  be 
like  him  and  regard  women  as  cunts,  or  be  as 
aloof  and  granitey  as  the  First  Amendment,  like 
Matt  Stark,  and  say  that  porn  was  disgusting  but 
that  Nazis,  too,  must  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves. The  qualities  the  women  had  brought  to 
the  table — sincerity,  an  emotional  intensity 
about  sexual  issues — were  somehow  not  avail- 
able to  men.  You  could  be  either  a  scumball  or  a 
constitutionalist,  though  in  between  there  was  a 
large  and  uncharted  territory  whose  existence  it 
would  be  easy  to  deny  as  long  as  no  one  opened 
his  mouth. 

But  who  would  speak  up?  The  public  dis- 
course had  been  narrowed;  there  was  a  sort  of 
licensing  of  acceptable  opinion  at  work.  For  a 
year  the  antiporn  movement  seemed  to  be  the 
strongest  voice  in  the  city,  and  I  now  see  that 
shame,  the  manipulation  of  traditional  pruder- 
ies, was  an  important  factor  in  its  success.  It  spe- 
cialized in  demonstrations  at  which  male 
"secrets"  were  unveiled  and  linked  with  crimi- 
nal behaviors.  I  especially  remember  the  "porn 
drive,"  when  antiporn  groups,  including  the 
Pornography  Resource  Center  (or  PRC,  a  think 
tank  and  mobilization  committee),  issued  a  call 
for  donations  of  pornography.  Antiporners  lit- 
tered the  marble  floor  of  City  Hall  with  the 
stuff,  asserting  that  women  had  smuggled  it  out 
of  their  homes  at  great  risk. 

The  rhetoric  hardly  mattered;  the  anti- 
porners' triumph  was  in  confronting  City  Hall 
with  men's  closet  items.  Reporters — mostly 
men,  among  them  myself — buzzed  around,  un- 
certain where  to  focus  the  minicams.  Crouched 
over  a  tangle  of  oro-genitally  fastened  bodies 
just  a  few  feet  from  the  Father  of  Waters  statue 
(naked  himself,  but  judiciously  draped),  I  fought 
my  prurience  by  taking  indecipherable  notes 
against  my  knee. 

And  then,  in  a  posture  the  public  mind  asso- 
ciates with  a  group  of  law  enforcement  officials 
dishing  co  ifiscated  goods,  three  of  the  or- 
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ganizers  came  to  the  microphone,  one  of  them 
holding  under  her  chin  a  magazine  opened  to  a 
randy  bedroom  scene.  A  woman  in  dishabille 
straddled  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  whacking 
her  with  a  brush.  Both  of  them  leered  at  the 
camera.  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  pictures — in 
fact,  the  PRC  seemed  to  be  daring  us  to — but  I 
kept  my  face  on  the  granite  faces  of  the  anti- 
porners,  only  occasionally  stealing  glances  at 
what  they'd  seized.  Their  point  was  that  if  you 
liked  that  stuff  you  liked  to  batter  women,  and  I 
walked  out  of  City  Hall  a  few  minutes  later  trill- 
ing vaguely  with  shame. 

In  responding  to  such  assaults,  I  tended  to  be 
oblique.  One  thing  I  did  was  telephone  the  PRC 
and,  as  a  reporter,  ask  a  series  of  what  might 
have  been  characterized  as  a  man's  questions. 

"Five  million  people  bought  the  Vanessa  Wil- 
liams issue  of  Penthouse.  Who  are  they?"  I  asked. 
"Wife  batterers?  Why  did  they  want  to  see  her?" 

I  might  as  well  have  been  asking  about  the  be- 
havior of  vermin.  "I  doh't  know  or  care,"  said 
the  PRC  lady  on  the  line. 

Another  time  I  called  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  give  me  the  name  of  one  man  who  had 
reformed  himself  because  of  the  antiporn  move- 
ment, one  man  who  was  formerly  aroused  by 
pornography  and  now  sees  that  he  was  wrong. 
She  told  me  such  men  exist,  that  she  would  try 
and  find  one  for  me.  But  she  never  called  back. 

Sometimes  I  wondered  if  I  ought  to  reform 
myself.  Partly  this  was  the  effect  of  my  girl- 
friend's house,  which  she  shared  with  three  oth- 
er women  and  where,  upstairs  by  the  bathroom 
door,  someone  had  tacked  a  poem  about  men 
not  being  able  to  dance.  Sitting  on  the  old 
couch  downstairs  and  listening  to  one  of  the 
roommates  talk  about  patriarchal  structure,  I 
would  glance  across  the  room  into  the  pier  glass, 
see  myself  nodding  to  what  was  being  said,  and 
think,  Who  is  that  nodding?  Someone  who  was 
under  construction,  someone  unmanned,  lifted 
out  of  his  male  husk.  Often  I  felt  as  if  I'd  wan- 
dered into  a  city  of  women. 

The  PRC's  women  were  stone-faced,  square- 
shouldered;  in  that  city  of  women,  they  were  the 
caryatids.  I  saw  two  of  them  at  one  of  the  coop- 
erative restaurants  where  I  ate;  they  were  clearly 
gay,  and  my  sense  was  heightened  of  living  in  a 
place  where  a  culture  that  had  little  to  do  with 
my  own  appetites  was  establishing  itself.  The 
Star  and  Tribune  raised  the  gay  question  as  an 
aside  in  a  news  story  but  never  addressed  it  head- 
on.  There  were  things  people  didn't  talk  about. 
When  a  male  writer  in  a  gay  newspaper  wrote  an 
article  characterizing  the  porn  amendment  as  a 
sort  of  radical-feminist-leshian  Trojan  horse 
wheeled  into  City  Hall  by  women  In  flannel 
shirts  (male  g;iys  tended  to  oppose  the  hill),  I 
quoted  the  line  in  a  story  and  later  opened  the 
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paper  to  find  it  had  been  cut.  Time  to  keep 
head  down,  I  thought. 

The  other  side  had  the  floor.  When  anytl 
happened,  everyone  waited  to  hear  what 
PRC  had  to  say  about  it.  After  a  disturbed, 
viously  institutionalized  woman  set  herself  ; 
in  a  protest  against  porn  inside  a  news  shop 
summer,  all  the  media  called  the  PRC 
spokeswoman  likened  the  burn  victim  to  I1 
man  Morrison,  a  Quaker  who  had  killed  hin 
outside  the  Pentagon  in  1965  after  U.S.  bo 
ing  raids  had  killed  scores  of  Vietnamese  c 
ians.  Then  a  group  of  PRC  women  gatherec 
the  sidewalk  outside  a  porn  theater  on  L 
Street  to  make  an  official  statement.  Whik 
menting  the  woman's  decision,  it  acknowlec 
the  burning  "as  an  act  of  political  protest" 
noted  that  women  live  "under  conditions  of 
litical  and  sexual  terrorism."  They  dispe; 
without  answering  questions  (though  they 
regroup  and  reread  the  statement  for  a  late 
riving  TV  crew). 

The  conference  had  the  urgency  of  a  meel 

with  guerrillas  in  the  mountains.   I  respec 

their  power,    and   wanted   to   kr 

ll    »         what  their  agenda  meant  for  me. 

A.  m_  socially  constructed  sexuality":  I 
was  what  one  feminist  had  termed  the  goa 
the  antiporn  amendment.  This  was  what 
wanted  to  see  when  I  asked  the  PRC  lady 
show  me  one  reformed  man;  it  was  the  conce 
was  always  struggling  with. 

A  night  last  winter.  My  girlfriend  and  I  h 
gone  to  see  the  film  Blade  Runner,  about  wh 
the  paper  I  work  for  had  printed  a  listing  writ 
in  the  winking  language  of  men.  "Watch  for 
snake  lady,"  it  said.  I  understood  from  that,  c 
rectly,  that  the  snake  lady  would  be  nude. 

And  now,  on  the  way  back,  my  girlfriend  s 
she  agrees  with  a  friend's  statement  that 
movie  was  violent  toward  women. 

Irritated,  I  pause  to  calculate.  "There  w 
five  people  killed  in  that  movie,"  I  say.  "Th 
of  them  were  men." 

"Yes,  but  the  way  the  women  were  killed. 

"The  way  they  were  killed?"  I  whack  I 
steering  wheel.   "Those  schmucks  were  kil 
horribly.   They  crushed  that  guy's  skull 
camera." 

She's  quiet.  I've  been  yelling.  I  refocus  on  1 
road. 

She  says,  "It  was  sexual,  the  way  they  w 
killed.  The  snake  woman  was  naked  throu 
that  clear  raincoat.  And  Daryl  Hannah  look 
like  she  was  having  an  orgasm  when  she  die< 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  say. 

"The  leotard  she  had  on.  She  might  as  w 
have  been  naked." 

"That's  ridiculous,"  1  say.  In  fact,  I  am  diss 
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nted  in  Hannah;  I  had  thought  the  movie 
s  made  early  enough  in  her  career  that  there 
uld  be  a  nude  scene,  but  there  hadn't  been. 
'You  could  practically  see  her  nipples,"  my 
friend  says. 
'You  couldn't." 
'You  could." 
'You  couldn't,"  I  say. 

vly  voice,  swelling  with  anger,  fills  the  car.  "I 
jw,"  I  say.  "I  was  looking  for  them." 
rhe  sound  reverberates.  I  haven't  lost  my 
nper  like  this  in  years,  and  there's  a  stunned 
:nce.  She  and  I  pad  into  her  house  separately. 
It's  another  hour  before  we  speak  to  each  oth- 
I  apologize.  "You're  right,"  1  say.  "I  see  now 
it  the  deaths  of  the  women  were  sexualized  in 
/ay  that  the  men's  were  not." 
[  hear  myself  speaking  in  an  alien  language. 
e  words  pile  up,  lodge  in  my  throat  like  some- 
thing friable  and  dry  that  others  have 
formed  with  their  hands. 
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econstruction  started  and  stalled.  Sexual - 
d  violence  was  abhorrent,  yes.  But  mere  ob- 
tification?  I  faltered. 

The  antiporners  were  emphatic.  The  very  act 
looking  at  a  naked  model  was  an  artifact  of 


male  supremacy,  the  reduction  of  women  to 
chattel.  The  women  in  the  pictures  had  had  no 
choice  when  they  posed.  In  fact,  the  ordinance 
would  have  allowed  participants  in  pornography 
to  sue  for  its  suppression  on  the  grounds  that 
they  had  been  coerced.  The  ordinance  defined 
coercion  very  broadly;  it  could  include  consen- 
sual arrangements  that  the  models  later  simply 
regretted. 

The  ordinance  was  saying  that  pornography  is 
the  inevitable  condition  of  women  in  our  soci- 
ety. Often  I  saw  right-thinking  men  express 
similar  views.  Thus,  Washington  Post  columnist 
Richard  Cohen,  who  suggested  that  Vanessa 
Williams  was  a  social  victim;  she  had  learned  to 
value  herself  for  the  wrong  things,  both  as  beau- 
ty queen  and  porn  subject. 

What  both  Cohen  and  the  antiporn  legisla- 
tion said  was,  in  essence,  just:  people  should  be 
able  to  make  of  themselves  what  they  want. 
And  yet  a  universe  of  feeling  was  being  flattened 
in  the  ethical  rush.  Vanessa  Williams  had  a 
beautiful  body.  More,  its  display  was  plainly 
something  she  too  had  taken  pleasure  in.  Sexual 
display  is  a  way  in  which  people  feel  valued, 
connect  themselves  without  really  connecting. 

But  there  was  still  the  sexism.  Women  were 
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'Men  are  going 

to  have  to  stand 

up  and  own 

their  use  of 

porn.  They 

have  to  explain 

what  goes  on 

with  them  when 

they  look  at  it' 


almost  universally  the  subjects  of  porn  (that 
endless  line  of  $10-an-hour  models),  and 
though  they  might  enjoy  it,  they  were  passive.  It 
seemed  always  to  be  a  man's  eyes  at  work. 

Of  course,  I  could  reply  to  myself,  the  roles 
were  changing.  Women  also  could  be  producers, 
like  the  women  who  were  putting  out  porn  fo- 
cusing on  male  subjects  for  a  women's  home  vid- 
eo market.  I  was  like  the  urban  liberal  who 
hopes  that  a  criminal  suspect  will  turn  out  to  be 
white — I  wanted  the  blame  spread  equally.  I  got 
encouragement  from  Elbowing  the  Seducer,  a  fine 
and  sexually  explicit  novel  by  T.  Gertler,  a 
woman,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  pro- 
tagonist, a  writer,  had  taken  the  genderless  by- 
line D.  Lietman  so  that  she  might  appropriate  a 
male  privilege:  the  creation  of  prose  with  a  por- 
nographic component.  Progress,  I 
thought. 
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n  the  end,  though,  women's  porn  wasn't  go- 
ing to  resolve  my  Minneapolis  problem.  As  long 
as  men's  and  women's  roles  in  society  were  dif- 
ferent, the  porn  would  be,  too.  There  would  al- 
ways be  objections.  This  was  the  cul-de-sac  the 
year  kept  driving  me  toward:  men  and  women 
would  always  be  at  odds.  I  could  never  forget  a 
scene  at  one  of  Matthew  Stark's  appearances 
when  a  woman  friend  of  his,  crouched  and  cry- 
ing, her  hands  tensed  like  claws,  renounced 
their  friendship.  My  own  women  friends  would 
always  disagree  with  me.  And  there'd  always  be 
the  women's  reverence  for  their  own  fantasies, 
which  they  felt  were  inherently  purer  than  the 
stuff  of  iv,  v,  vi,  etc.  Pornography  "is  violence" 
against  women,  Sheila  Kitzinger,  a  respected 
anthropologist,  baldly  stated  on  one  page  of 
Woman's  Experience  of  Sex,  while  elsewhere  in 
the  book,  amid  photographs  of  a  woman  plea- 
suring herself,  women  were  told  that  "fantasy 
can  be  the  poetry  of  sex." 

Of  course,  we  men  didn't  have  Kitzingers.  We 
had  Gucciones,  ethical  Richard  Cohens,  and  so 
on.  But  there  was  no  corresponding  male  lan- 
guage of  sexuality,  no  poets,  intellectuals, 
advocates. 

In  retrospect,  I  see  that  we  did  have  Tim 
Campbell.  But  Tim  Campbell  had  been  easy  to 
ignore,  and  I  didn't  read  him  till  months  after 
the  furor  died  down.  Campbell  was  gay  and  ran 
the  GLC  Voice,  a  newspaper  largely  serving  gays 
("poofters,"  he  called  them).  I'd  avoided  him 
for  a  bunch  of  reasons.  He  was  given  to  ad  hom- 
inem  attacks  (Dworkin  suffered,  he  said,  from  a 
"lack  of  prettiness").  Also,  he'd  become  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  conflict.  "I  believe  that  the  ob- 
jectification  of  the  sensual  model  is  a  healthy 
part  of  sexual  experience,"  he'd  said,  and  his 
home  had  been  spray-painted,  perhaps  by  the 
same-  people  who  decorated  the  sex  shop  a  few 
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blocks  away  with  the  slogan,   "Castrate  Por 
Users." 

When  I  read  Campbell's  back  issues  in  the  . 
brary,  I  saw  that  he'd  had  my  number.  "I  belie\ 
that  men  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  tha 
avoid  the  issues  of  content  of  pornography  i 
satisfactorily  deal  with  the  'radical  feminists,' 
he  wrote.  "Men  are  going  to  have  to  stand  u 
and  own  their  use  of  pornography.  They  are  gi 
ing  to  have  to  explain  what  goes  on  with  thei 
as  they  view  pornography.  And  they  are  goin 
to  have  to  communicate  a  little  better  wit  ^ 
straight  women  over  their  use  of  Playboy  AiV\{! 
material .  .  .  the  Brownmillers  of  the  world  hav" 
got  a  lot  of  women  convinced  that  dirty,  rottei 
awful  things  pass  through  straight  men's  mine 
when  they  look  at  pornography.  There  will  h 
no  peace   over  this   issue   until   that   lie  i1 
squashed.  If  it  is  not  a  lie,  then  maybe  the  'rad 
cal  feminists'  should  win." 

His,  challenge  still  hangs  there.  I  picture  hiir | 
big  and  gourd-shaped,  a  redheaded  satyrish  fin 
ure  in  a  tight  brown  suit  at  the  back  of  the  roor 
during  City  Hall  press  conferences,  "asking"  h 
50-second  questions  about  porn.  He  wants  ait 
answer  from  me. 

What  I'd  say  is  that  porn's  reductions,  eveil 
its  degradations,  seem  to  go  on  in  a  feverish,  reP 
moved  zone.  Because  these  thoughts  are  unspci 
ken,  because  they  violate  norms,  they've  alwayj 
seemed  grotesque  to  me;  they  breed  the  convl| 
tion  that  I'm  different  and  outrageous.  Yet  whi 
relation  do  they  bear  to  my  actions?  A  study  b__ 
two  female  researchers  of  women  who  read  TO  i 
mance  novels — a  form  of  "mild  pornography  | 
generally  entailing  the  rape  of  a  young  womaij 
by  an  older  man  with  whom  she  later  falls  i' 
love — found  that,  despite  savoring  such  Near 
derthal  fantasies,  the  readers  expressed  "lib 
views"  of  a  woman's  place  in  society.  Their  po 
is  private,  and  I'm  with  them  there.  Porn,  a 
the  fantasies  porn  fosters,  is  like  so  many  of  t 
other  dreams  and  movies  that  go  on  in  oni 
head,  that  make  life  interesting.  But  I  don't 
sualize  emirs  and  pashas,  nothing  B.C.  It's  Ami 
ican,  rock  and  roll  era.  What  makes  it  ma 
Maybe  that  it's  so  gritty  in  detail,  so  aggressiv 
superficial,  nothing  gossamer,  nothing  viol 
either.  It's  kaleidoscopic,  with  the  frantic  paci 
and  sudden  absorption  of  an  MTV  video, 
featuring  the  weird  synecdoche  of  photograp 
the  reduction  of  a  person  to  a  close-up  detail. 
I  say,  often  it  seems  grotesque.  But  I  observe  i 
self — living  in  Minneapolis  has  made  me 
that  much — and  I'm  convinced  that  work 
successfully  private.  It's  about  connecting  wi 
out  real  connection:  the  flaring  wants  one 
and  does  not  act  on,  but  which  are  still  Jesir 
that  one  turns  over  in  one's  mind  and  does  r 
seek  to  make  into  facts  of  life. 
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llected  on  the  following  pages  is  a 
y  of  catalogues  offering  fine  proct- 
or your  wardrobe,  home,  and  per- 
pleasure. 

e  the  order  envelope  bound  into 
pecial  supplement,  or  the  coupon 
e  last  page  of  the  supplement,  and 
the  convenience  and  ease  of  shop- 
from  your  home. 
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Clothiers 

manufacturers  and  Merchants 
>fFinc  Traditional  Clothing 
for  Men  and  Women. 

end  for  our  80-page  catalog,  featur- 
ig  fine  classic  apparel  for  men  and 
omen.  Includes  an  extensive  offer- 
lg  of  tailored  clothing,  made  in  our 
wn  workrooms,  plus  a  wide  selec- 
on  of  coordinated  furnishings.  Un- 
ompromising  quality  and  exceptional 
alue.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
>ne  year  subscription:  $1.  $5  gift 
ertificate  included  with  subscription. 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL   LANGUAGE    COURSES 

auDia-fORum 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 
NEW   YOMK  GUILFORD. CT  LONDON 


Foreign  Language, 

Self-Instructional 

Book/Cassette  Courses 

Choose  from  116  courses  in  40  languages. 
Comprehensive  courses  designed  for  learning 
on  your  own,  developed  for  State  Department 
personnel.  Also  brief  courses  for  travelers,  and 
"No-Time"  courses — ideal  for  learning  while 
driving,  etc.  They  really  work!  32-page  catalog 
$1,  refundable  with  order. 


Art,  Literature.  History,  Reference,  Paperbacks, 
Fiction.  Cookbooks,  Children's  Books,  Records  and  Tapes 


Satisfying  Book  Lovers  Since  1873 

This  unique  book  catalog  from  the  "world's 
largest  bookstore"  brings  you  hundreds  of 
hardcover  book  bargains,  current  paperbacks 
in  ever)'  category,  rare  editions,  records  & 
tapes,  videocassettes,  desk  accessories,  plus  ex- 
clusive offers  available  by  mail  only  from 
Barnes  &  Noble — in  some  cases  with  savings 
up  to  80%  off  publishers'  original  prices.  Every 
item  backed  by  a  30-day  guarantee.  Send 
$1.00.  (Offer  Good  Only  In  Continental  U.S.A.) 
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.uthentic,  classic,  comfort- 
able travel  and  safari  clothing  in 
natural  fabrics  for  women  and 
men.  Bush  hats,  safari  bags, 
multi-pocketed  vests,  unique 
sweaters,  Bush  jackets,  khaki 
trousers  and  shorts.  Year's 
subscription: 


Books 
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Best  Sellers  on  Cassette 
More  Than  1500  Titles 
Call  for  Free  Brochure 

Box  7900  H ,  Newport  Beach,  CA  32660 


(800)  626-3333 
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Distinctive  Sportswear  in  the  Classic  Tradttton 
A 


Boston  Traders  Sportswear  Catalog 

Classic  Apparel  With  Originality  and  Style. 
See  our  spring  collection  of  the  finest  sports- 
wear for  women  and  men.  In  pure  100%  cot- 
ton and  rich  linen  blends,  every  item 
handsomely  coordinates  in  the  beautiful  color- 
ations Boston  Traders  is  famous  for.  Send  for 
$1.00  32-page  color  Catalog  today!  Your  satis- 
faction is  guaranteed.  Write  Boston  Traders 
Collection,  Dept.  99391  P.O.  Box  926,  Salem, 
MA  01970. 
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The  Cockpit  Catalogue  features  clothing  for  ev- 
en' adventure.  We  offer  the  world's  largest  se- 
lection of  Leather  and  Sheepskin  "Bomber'' 
Jackets,  Nylon  and  Cotton  Flight  Jackets.  100% 
Cotton  Flight  Suits.  Khaki  Trousers  and  Shorts, 
Genuine  Lambsuede  Chamois  Shirts  and  Jack- 
ets English  Sheepskin  I<A1  Boots  and  Cloves, 
Wool  Sweaters,  etc  In  New  York,  visit  our  Re 
tail  Shop  at  627  Broadway.  212-420  [600  Or 
lor  fast  &  easy  Mail  Order  shopping  send  $2  00 

lor  a  year  subscription  to  our  catalogue 


Capability's 
Books 

THE  BOOKSTORE 

FOR 
EVERY  GARDENER 


Over  550  books  .  .  .  every  gardener's  dream! 
Hard-to-find  U.S.  and  British  books  on  land- 
scape design,  famous  gardens,  roses,  peren- 
nials, clematis,  herbs,  rhododendrons, 
wildflowers,  conifers,  and  MORE.  Every  topic  of 
interest.  Books  for  beginning  through  ad- 
vanced gardeners.  (715)  269-5346.  60-page  il- 
lustrated catalog,  $2.00. 


A 

Common 
Reader 


Q:  What  do  our  readers  have  in  common? 

A  Too  many  books  and  a  need  for  more:  books 
of  the  hour  and  books  of  all  time,  books  to  be 
savored  or  read  at  whim,  books  that  climb 
mountains  or  meet  you  for  breakfast-  even 
some  books  to  rattle  your  bones  Our  catalog  is 
a  selection  for  readers  with  imagination 

Two  dollars  lor  Iwo  years, 


Childs  Gallery 

Collect  Master  Prints  (Rembrandt,  Di 
Whistler,  Hassam,  Bellows,  etc.)  where  Am 
can  and  European  Museums  have  since  \\ 
All  prints  are  unconditionally  guaranteed.  S 
for  the  fully  illustrated,  32-page  Print  Ann 
of  16th— 20th  century  prints  priced  from  $7 
$15,000.  Catalogue  $5.00. 
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Farnsworth's  Gourmet  offers  Premium  Qui 
Hawaiian  Macadamia  nuts,  California  Pi 
chins  and  Medjool  dates,  Brazilian  Giant 


shews,  Southern  Pecans,  Australian  Apr 
Chocolates,   Deluxe   Nut   Mixes,   and 
Fresh — no  preservatives  or  artificial  anvt  | 
Unsalted  nuts  available.  Classic  gift  pack; 
Personalized  cards  Prompt  delivery.  Se 
memorable  "hello,"  "thank  you,''  "love 

treat  to  friends  or  self!  Full  color  catalog 
tis.  24  Hour  Order  Line  617-369-2066 
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GUCCI 


■during  the  Gucci  1986  Spring/Summer 
logue.  In  these  pages  you  will  find  a  sam- 
;  of  our  seasonal  collection.  The  finest 
on,  leather  goods,  gifts,  and  accessories  to 
your  individual  lifestyle.  $6.00. 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

"New  York's  most  famous  store 

since  before  the  Civil  War" 


Our  latest  64-page  catalog  features  intriguing 
products  like  the  Only  Solar-Powered  House 
Plant  Rotator,  the  Custom  Programmable 
Sprinkler,  the  Best  Cordless  Shoe  Polisher,  and 
still  hundreds  of  other  unusual  things  that 
can't  be  found  elsewhere.  Free. 


SPRING-1986 

CATALOGUE 

SHOWCASE 


Spring  1986!  Get  a  taste  of  the  unexpected  with 
this  exclusive  offer  from  Neiman-Marcus.  Re- 
ceive a  sampler  collection  of  our  breathtaking, 
new  spring  fashion  catalogs.  Automatically  re- 
serve your  copy  of  the  dazzling  1986  Christmas 
Book  for  delivery  by  mid-October.  Order  your 
subscription  now  for  only  $5,  applicable  toward 
your  first  credit  card  purchase  by  phone  or 
mail  from  the  catalogs. 


ility  Outdoor  Gear  and  Clothing 
Since  1938 


938,  Northwest  climbers  were  the  first  to 
and  the  quality  gear  only  REI  could  sup- 
Today,  REI  is  the  largest  consumer  cooper- 
!  nationwide,  supplying  the  best  outdoor 
and  clothing  available — from  Gore-Tex® 
ling  suits  to  exercise-walking  shoes,  day- 
S  to  expedition-tested  tents.  At  REI,  we 
e  to  have  your  order  on  its  way  within  24 
rs  of  receipt.  And  our  money-back  guaran- 
;nsures  vour  satisfaction. 
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To  order,  circle  the  numbers  of  the  catalogues  you  wish  to  receive.  Enclose  a  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  for  catalogues  that  require  payment.  Send  order  form  and  payment 
to  Harper's  Magazine,  Spring  Catalogue  Showcase,  P.O.  Box  435,  Dalton,  MA  01227-9990. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  39 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  79. 


CLUES 

A.  "It  was  a'  for  our 

"(2wds.,      58  157  115  42   81   30  178  72 

Robert  Burns)  

174  90  192 

B.  Something  awful; 

very  much  (4  wds.)    190  73  168  180   7   158  51   151 

~56~  T9T  T5T  ~8T"~9T 

C.  Mischievous  

37      49     112    103     176     48      25 

D.  Is  strongly  attracted 

or  moved  (toward)  79      65      129     136      8       91      155     146 

TF6"~6T 

E.  Progressive  

76     106      6       19      199     167     44 

F.  Yep,  O.K.,  and  

sure,  e.g.  120    102     123     34     195     108    170    164 

"1        U~  ^55~T8T 

G.  Turned  down  

92      148     29     160     182     196     141 

H.  Sea  devil  (2  wds. ) 

127     10     105     171     45      89     140     61 

T38~ 

I.     At  present  

163     189     126     197     165     122     40      169 

J.    Figure-skating  

patterns  36     135    188     2      53     128 

K.   Unskilled  laborers 

20     111     52      85     133     150     66     177 

TOO"  TT  TTT 

L    Low;  paltr ,  

98      86      22      60      50     121 


M.  Bound,  fastened 

114     27      99     166     57       9      109     88 

N.  Its  capital  is  San'a 

149     71      96       3       18 

O.  Big  Glenn  Miller  fa- 

vorite(3  wds.)  172     191     156     183     93      24      159     131 

^8~ 

P.    " of  creeds 

outworn"  (2  wds.;  175     82       12      35      132     107     153 

Shelley,  Prometheus 

Unbound) 

O.  Great  English  potter 

(1730-95)  75      184     23     179    142     118     194     95 

R.  Not  disposed  of  by — — — — —— 

wi[j       b  104     32      69     137     47      117     43     200 

T5T 

S.    Plucked;  jerked  

68      185      59       1        33      70      124     162 

T.    Best-selling  Am.  au- 

<hor  (April  Morning,        63       14      125     144     113      54      173     186 

The  Hessian;  full  —— ^— - 

„nm  v  26      84 

name) 

U'  MTwdsU)eXPeCtCd'    ^^l4T~i7-ToT-r5-T54-^     ! 

T30"  "T9~  ~W  IT 

V.  White  hellebore  of 

Europe  31      181     110     147      4       80      21      198 

W.  Derided,  reje<  ted 

(2  wds.)  '61     9«     28      13     I43     77      16     n9 
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rTERS 

inued  from  page  7 

ng  nicely  with  health,  econom- 
and  law  enforcement,  included 
ie  who  believed  that  we  have  the 
to  control  our  own  bodies.  Isn't 
?ical  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
I  has  as  much,  or  as  little,  right  to 
drugs  thought  to  poison  our  bod- 
>  to  ban  books  that  might  poison 
ninds? 

d  Kahn 
York,  N.Y. 

inseling  the  Pro-Lifers 

lave  rarely  been  as  offended  by 
ling  as  I  was  by  the  excerpt  from 
nanual  "How  to  Start  and  Oper- 
i  Pro-Life  Out-Reach  Pregnancy 
ice  Center"  ["Pro-Life  'Abortion 
ics,'  Harper's  Magazine,  Decem- 
985].  When  will  the  pro-life  ad- 
tes  realize  that  abortion  is  a 
:ult  enough  decision  for  most 
ig  women  to  make?  The  idea  that 
ife  clinics  should  be  near  abor- 
clinics  to  catch  the  unsuspecting 
most  vulnerable  is  disgusting, 
rtion  is  not  a  decision  most  wom- 
lake  lightly.  It  is  a  desperate  deci- 
made  when  there  are  no  other 
ces.  The  false  advertising  and 
disclosure  suggested  in  the  man- 
reek  of  fraud.  Do  these  people 
k  their  message  is  so  important 
it  should  be  allowed  to  destroy 
need  for  honesty  and  integrity? 
the  pro-life  advocates  are  really 
ied  about  unwanted  pregnancy, 
don't  they  take  positive  steps  to 
ce  the  problem?  I'm  willing  to 
tr  any  amount  that  the  "abortion 
c"  offers  no  birth  control  infor- 
on.  Birth  control,  and  proper  use 
,  is  the  only  solution  to  this  des- 
te  situation.  We  can  reduce  abor- 
only  if  we  reduce  unwanted  preg- 
:ies. 

a  Weisman 
ine,  Ore. 

he  excerpt  from  the  manual  for 
^lishing  pro-life  "abortion  alter- 
ve"  centers  shows  an  obvious  dis- 
on  the  part  of  the  anti-abortion 
ips  for  the  health  and  well-being 


of  both  the  pregnant  woman  and  the 
fetus. 

Before  the  slide-show  viewing,  the 
woman  is  told  to  feel  free  to  smoke, 
and  during  "abortion  counseling"  she 
is  invited  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
the  counselor. 

It  is  common  knowledge  today  that 
expectant  mothers  who  don't  forgo 
tobacco  and  caffeine  products  often 
have  babies  with  low  birth  weight  and 
related  health  problems.  It  seems  that 
the  pro-life  groups,  while  urging 
women  away  from  choosing  abortion, 
do  little  to  foster  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  fetus  they  wish  to  bring 
to  life. 

Michele  Kantor 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


March  Index  Sources 

1,  2  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priori- 
ties (Washington,  D.C.);  3  Poverty  in 
America:  Trends  and  New  Patterns,  by 
William  P.  O'Hare  (Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.);  4,  5 
The  Divorce  Revolution:  The  Unexpected 
Social  and  Economic  Consequences  for 
Women  and  Children  in  America,  by  Le- 
nore  J.  Weitzman  (The  Free  Press);  6  Sur- 
rogate Parenting,  Inc.  (Louisville,  Ky. ); 
7,  8  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
(Hyattsville,  Md.);  9,  10  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.)  and  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates  (New  York  City)  poll;  11,  12 
Ford  Motor  Company  (Dearborn,  Mich. ); 
13,  14,  15,  16  New  York  Times;  17,  18 
Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (Washington,  D.C);  19  Wall  Street 
journal;  20  Africa  News  (Durham,  N.C.); 
21,  22  Washington  Post/Harper's  research; 

23  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee/ 
National  Archives  (Washington,  DC); 

24  American  Sports  Data  (Hartsdale, 
N.Y.);  25  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.);  26,  27  National  Food 
Review  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture); 28  Cram's  New  York  Business;  29 
Cadwell  Davis  Partners  (New  York  City); 

30  Vanity  Fair  Mills  (Monroeville,  Ala.); 

31  American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Re- 
constructive Surgeons  (Chicago);  32  Dale 
Carnegie  and  Associates  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.);33,  34  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(Atlanta);  35  International  Pet  Cemetery 
Association  (South  Bend,  Ind.);  36  Me- 
dia General  (Richmond)  and  Associated 
Press  poll;  37,  38  Times  Mirror  (Los  Ange- 
les) and  Gallup  Organization  (Princeton, 
N.J.)  poll;  39  Pat  Paulsen. 
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Paying  Better  Than  Ever. 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds  now 
pay  higher  variable  interest  rates 
— like  money  market  accounts. 
Plus,  you  get  a  guaranteed 
return.  You  can  buy  Bonds  at 
almost  any  financial  institution. 
Or  easier  yet,  through  your 
Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

For  the  current  interest 
rate  and  more  information,  call 
toll-free  1-800-US-Bonds. 

as  savings  bondsSl^ 

Paying  Better  Than  Ever " 
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SAVING  ISSUES 
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Save  your  copies  of  Harper's  magazine  in 
custom-made  slipcases  or  binders.  Each 
handsome,  silver-embossed  blue  case  and 
binder  preserves  a  full  year  of  issues. 
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emlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
alii  90066.  (213)  3914871. 


BOOKS 


ood  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
lection.   Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
>o!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture,  miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.   Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Publishers' overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
itles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue:  Hamilton, 
ox  15-H,  Falls  Village,  Conn.  06031. 

ree  catalogue.  American  and  English  firsts, 
hoenix  Tape  Corp.,  5859  New  Peachtree 
d.,  Suite  129,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 


,ocating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 

Wonlea  Books,   Box  74E,  Main  Station, 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 


ransatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
(7747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
ritish,  $1. 

)ld  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books, 
'rite:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
ler, Va.  22701-6324. 

*arents:  you  deserve  More  joy  from  Parent- 
big  by  Marianne  von  Hoppel,  M.D.  Thou- 
sands sold.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  $8 
fp:  Stone  Age  Press,  1649  Bannister  Dr., 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99508. 

Free  catalogue,  633  outstanding  how-to  and 

;lf-improvement  books.    American   Book, 

Suite  5T,   Box    17135H,   Phoenix,   Ariz. 

$5011. 

I       BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431 -HP, 
Synbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 
10— $360  weekly/up  mailing  circulars.  No 
Quotas.  Sincerely  interested,  rush  stamped 
Envelope:  National  Division,  Box  20728- 
HA2,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92120. 


You  have  found  it.  This  inspired  folly  is  one 

!o  do.  Could  bring  financial  independence 
ilus  enjoyment.  For  free  exciting  informa- 
ion  via  priority  mail,  write:  David  Camp- 
bell, Box  445,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  86045. 
* 

$100's  weekly!  Guaranteed!  Mailing  our 
fcirculars!  Rush  SASE.  Johnson  Enterprises, 
Box  29150-J15,  Washington,  D.C.  20017 


EDUCATION 


University  degrees!  Economical  home  study 
for  bachelor's,  master's,  doctorate.  Presti- 
gious faculty  counsels  for  independent  study 
and  life-experience  credits.  Free  informa- 
tion: Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  Pres- 
ident, Columbia  Pacific  University,  1415 
Third  St.,  Dept.  2F93,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
94901.  Toll  free:  (800)  227-1617,  Ext.  480; 
Calif.:  (800)  772-3545,  Ext.  480. 

Foreign  language  instruction  for  children 
K-8.  Innovative,  fun.  Set  of  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  Latin  materials,  $9.95 
each.  Amico  Mondo  Foreign  Language  Re- 
sources, Box  592,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.  36088. 

British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  LJniversity,  Ilminster,  Sem- 
erset,  England  TA 19  OBQ. 

The  Marchutz  School:  A  unique  art  pro- 
gram in  the  heart  of  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh 
country.  Unified  study  of  painting,  drawing, 
art  criticism,  and  art  history.  Includes 
French  language  and  field  trips.  Summer,  se- 
mester, and  year  programs.  Write:  The  Mar- 
chutz School,  27  place  de  l'Universite, 
13625  Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

Summer  programs  in  the  south  of  France. 
Aix-en-Provence:  European  studies  and 
French  language;  Art  in  Provence.  Avignon: 
French  language  and  literature;  Art  in  Pro- 
vence. Write:  Institute  for  American  Uni- 
versities, 27  place  de  l'Universite,  13625 
Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

/H  Speak  Spanish       ^ 
like  a  diplomat! 

Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  ! 

used  by  U.S.  State  Dept    Programmed  for  easy  | 

learning,  42  languages  in  all.   Comprehensive.  I 
Free  catalog.  Write: 

■UDiara  wnf  £,%h?2ct  SS5T 


I    Free 


■ 
d  St    I 


Consulting.  For  just  $29  you  can  learn  how 
to  become  a  successful  consultant  in  your 
own  field  with  our  156-page  course  book. 
There  is  no  risk  with  our  full,  money-back 
guarantee.  There  are  no  postage  or  handling 
charges.  Send  your  check  or  Visa  or  Master- 
Card no.  with  expiration  date  to:  The  Con- 
sultant's Library,  Dept.  H,  Box  309, 
Glenelg,  Md.  21737.  (301)  531-3560.  Or 
call  toll  free  1-800-431-1953,  ext.  874.  In 
New  York  State  call  1-800-942-1935,  ext. 
874. 


HEALTH 


Can't  quit?  Try  Smokccontrol.  $19.95  to 
Box  12179,  Boulder,  Colo.  80303. 


LITERARY  INTEREST 


Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  c§ 
set  or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard- 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adam.- 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chica 
60602. 


Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence 
motivational  cassette  will  improv 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  woi 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W 
Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.,  No.  10 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 


MERCHANDISE 


Halley's  T-shirt.  Limited  edition.  Im 
artist.  Certificate.  Send  check:  Come 
3481,  Norfolk,  Va.  23514.  $15  +  4' 
tax.  All  sizes.  Also  rubber  stamps,  $( 


Handmade  designer  baby  fashions 

portfolio  of  designs.  Heirloom,  Box  ( 
Dallas,  Tex.  75206.  (214)  521-9154 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  an 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 


Image  your  troubles  away.  No  problt 
difficult.  For  brief,  complete  descripti 
technique,  send  $1  and  SASE  to 
169 1-C  Melrose,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 


Work  abroad.  Newsletter  listing  c 
openings  $5.  1986  Directory  of  Hiring 
cies  $5.   Free  catalogue.   Mr.   Inforrr 
Sort  183,  2515  Rainier  St.,  Seattle, 
98144. 


PERSONALS 


Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  single1 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Estab 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmo 
19081,  or  call  (215)  566-2132. 


Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for 
ship,  cultural  exchange.   Sunshine 
national,  Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Holh 
Calif.  91603. 


Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide, 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donation 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys, 
91409. 


Oriental  singles  seek  friendship,  corn 
dence.  Details  free:  AEXP,  Box  12141 
vato,  Calif.  94948. 


Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  N 
wide  link  between  unattached  music  I 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803 


Friendship  worldwide.  All  ages.  Sofl 

for  everyone.  Discount  included.  In 
tional  Neighbors,  Box  443H,  Lind 
Kan.  67456. 
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singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
HA,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95851. 

.etter  Exchange  for  intelligent  conver- 
.  A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodies. 
SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Albany, 

94706-0218. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

h  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report. 
>n  Press,  Dept.  HZY,  11  West  32nd 
lew  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


hg  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
your  book  published,  promoted,  dis- 
:d.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2,  Van- 
Yess,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 

10001. 

scripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
!  Myers.  POB  1019,  S.  Pasadena, 
91030-1019. 

ig  services.  All  fields.  Dissertation/ 
assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con- 
ial.  Research  on  file.  Catalogue:  $1. 
■mic  Writers,  POB  1652,  Washington, 
20013.  (202)  628-1030;  24-hour  ser- 
MasterCard. 

le  information  exchange.  Since  1975. 
irochure.  Open  Network,  Box  18666, 
?r,  Colo.  80218. 


writing  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
ology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 


ng,  research,  statistics — all  fields, 
■st  quality.  Confidential.  Research  Ser- 
I  Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312) 
284. 


rch  papers.  15,207  to  choose  from,  all 
rts.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catalogue, 
m  writing  also  available.  Research, 
.  Idaho,  No.  206HA,  Los  Angeles, 
90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

ivers  exchange.  Unattached  fine-arts 
I  get  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Write: 
Box  265,  Bensalem,  Pa.  19020. 

GOURMET 

.fast  balls.  Pancake  substitute.    100- 

!'ld-recipe!  $3.   Historic  Recipes,   Box 

Merritt  Is.,  Fla.  32952-1171. 

TRAVEL 

on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  yachts, 

bruises,  group  discount  cruises,  expedi- 

Deluxe   accommodations.    TravLtips 

iation,    Box    188B1,    Flushing,    N.Y. 

<,  I'm  your  sister.  Women's  wilderness 
ing.  Box  9109-H,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
I  (505)  984-2268. 

VACATIONS 

arthelemy,  F.W.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
■222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
s  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
from  $465/week. 


Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Moun- 
tain Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 
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Great  Food,  Fishing 
and  Hot  Springs 

Free  Color  Brochure 

Hot  springs  hideaway  in  Mexican  moun- 
tains. Massage,  hot  pools,  yoga,  vegetarian 
meals,  hiking,  riding,  sightseeing.  Contact 
Barbara  Dane,  480  California  Terrace,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  91105.  (818)  796-5577. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Chesapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
farms,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
St.,  Rock  Hall,  Md.  21661.(301)639-7051. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 


Unusual,  Obscure  and 
Preposterous 
Words  For  Sale 


MRS  BYRNE'S, 
DICTIONARY 


Mrs.  Byrne's 
Dictionary,  a  fasci- 
nating compendium 
of  the  most  unusual 
words  in  the 
English  language. 


To  order  this  valuable  and  entertaining  soft 
cover  book,  send  $6.95  to  Harper's  Magazine, 
666  Broadway,  N.Y.,  NY,  10012,  Attn.: 
Book  Sales. 


The  People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering 
major  national/ international  developments. 
Since  1891.  $4/one  year,  includes  free  pam- 
phlet, "Capitalism  and  Unemployment." 
$l/four  months.  The  People  (HI),  914  In- 
dustrial Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
rent openings.  All  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! lntermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478,  ext.  418. 
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NOTES  FOR  "HEARTS  &  EMBRACES" 

ACROSS:  1.  GAS(0)LINE,  anagram;  5.  C-LE(F)TS;  8.  SEQUINED,  anagram;  10.  PROVO-LONE;  12.  LUCK- 
IEST, anagram;  13.  CAPTIONS,  hidden  in  reverse;  15.  DRAW-N;  17.  SEDATELY,  anagram;  19.  RIP(D)STE, 
anagram;  20.  LEECH;  21.  ST(A-RR-IE)ST;  23.  FRI-SKY;  24.  RE-CREANT  (anagram);  25.  COM(P-LET)ES;  27. 
COVE-TO-US;  29.  AUT(0)MAT(0)NS,  anagram;  31.  (p)RESIDENT;  32.  TE(MP-L)A-R;  33.  SEDIMENTATION, 
anagram;  34-  S-POKES-PER-SONS;  35.  HAMBURGERS,  anagram.  DOWN:  1.  SASQUATCH,  anagram;  2. 
OUTPOST,  anagram;  3.  OBL( ITERATION,  anagram  of  RITE;  4.  P(INC)URL;  5.  C(L)OSERS,  anagram;  6.  RE- 
VILE, hidden  in  reverse;  7.  FORECASTER,  anagram;  8.  WELDERS,  anagram;  9.  INTIMl(anagram)-DATING; 
11.  BLAC(KEY)E,  anagram;  14.  PREC(ON-SC..)[OUS;  16.  WHISK-EYS  (anagram);  18.  PITA-PATTED;  22.  AC- 
QUIRES, "a  choir's";  26.  EOLIAN,  anagram;  28.  MO(DE)ST;  30.  MOTI(V)ATORS,  anagram. 

SOLUTION  TO  FEBRUARY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  38).  ana  carrigaN:  Salvador  wit- 
NESS.  For  the  Salvadoran  poor  a  neighbor  was  someone  with  whom  one  shared  whatever  small  posses- 
sions one  had — an  extra  chair  or  dishes,  a  shirt  or  a  freshly  laundered  dress.  A  neighbor  was  someone 
who  cooked  for  the  family  next  door  if  the  mother  was  taken  ill. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  39,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  be 
printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  37  (January)  are  Ann  Jacobson,  Conroe, 
Texas;  Edward  V.  Scoby,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois;  and  Charles  Unger,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 


CLASSIFIED       79 


PUZZLE 


Puzzle 


by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


A  he 


.he  solver  must  complete  the  title  above. 
Five  conventional  cryptic  clues  are  provided  for 
the  missing  word: 

22A  7D  (5) 

30A  34A  28D  (5) 

44A  37A  21A  (5) 

1D9D  (5) 

3D  18A  (5) 
Clue  answers  include  two  proper  names,  at 
least  one  uncommon  word  (24A),  and  a  com- 
mon phrase  (10D)  not  in  the  dictionary.  As  al- 
ways, mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key 
to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  79. 


14 


19 


24 


28 


34 


42 


44 


Across 

1.  Sneezing's  ending  in  a  top  cold  (5) 
5.  One  vehicle  going  back,  another  forward, 
at  game  of  chance  (8) 

1 1.  Penologist  conceals  criminal  plea  (4) 

12.  A  lobby  reversed  one  concept  of  a  supreme  being  (5) 
14.  Love  period  brought  back  fracas  (2-2) 

1 7.  Leader  expected  to  admit  head  of  Congress  (4) 

18.  (8) 

19.  Unsophisticated  French  spa  is  making  a  comeback  (5) 

21.  (2,1,5) 

22.  (4,5,2) 

24.  It  takes  guts  to  be  this  Roman  prophet! .  .  .  could  give 

Rex  a  push!  (8) 
27.  Crack  traitor  initially  after  government  agent  is  turned 

(4) 
30.  (5) 

34.  (4) 

35.  0  to  $1,000...  could  be  45  (4) 

36.  $1,000  weapon,  one  with  supernatural  force?  (5) 

37.  (6) 

39.  I'll  net  perhaps  one  bean  (6) 

41.  Root  for  Cardinal  playing  without  number  (7) 

42.  Doctor  leaves  city  in  New  Jersey  for  city  in  Normandy 
(4) 

43.  Sells  stake  and  beams  (7) 

44.  (4,5) 

45.  Mischievous  support  (4) 

Down 

1.  (6,1) 

2.  Half-scrambled  eggs  (two  of  them)  inside  spongy  fruit 
(6) 
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39 


36 


27 
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45 


40 


33 


3.  (4,5) 

4.  When  the  cock  crows .  .  .  it's  like  a  crow,  putting  name 
to  it  (4) 

5.  Spot  the  second  offering  at  the  auction?  (4) 

6.  Spent  two  pounds  infiltrating  an  office-holder  (3-2) 

7.  (5,6) 

8.  Designer,  with  genetic  material,  raises  manlike  robot 
(7) 

9.  (6,6) 

10.  Drive  to  these  crashes  (3,4) 

13.  Food,  so  it's  said,  for  the  Dionnes  (6) 

15.  Tease  Democrat  first .  . .  just  a  little  bit  (4) 

16.  They're  pressing  suits  and  fancy  ribbons,  one  hears  (5) 
20.  Gets  comfortable  in  children's  concession  (9) 

23.  Compensation  includes  time  allotted  (5) 

25.  Get  next  to  brass  on  the  way  up  (4) 

26.  Show  age  replacing  labor  leader  in  plant  (7) 

28.  (6) 

29.  I'm  comparatively  vulgar,  even  when  losing  my  head! 
(6) 

31.  Surface  characteristics  of  sand  ridge  around  Long 
Island  (6) 

32.  Incantation  is  almost  something  that  could  catch  a  guy 
(6) 

33.  Fight  about  a  light  carriage  (6) 

38.  Bark  comes  from  distemper  in  dogs  (4) 

40.  Toot  a  bit  of  Telemann  with  musical  aptitude  (4) 


C^ontCSt  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "  I  I  1  I  I  i  Puzzle,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Rtoadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  Entries  must  be  received  hy  March  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year 
subscriptions  to  1  larper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  t lie  January  puzzle,  "Misprints,"  are  Elinor 

Kamatn,  Menlo  Park,  Calif;  Mrs.  Petei  Pritchard,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.;  and  Wayne  II.  Thomas,  S.k  ramento,  ( lalif.  If  you  already  subscribe  to 
Harpei     Maga:  ine,  please  in<  lude  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label. 
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Dwight  Knott, 
Sun  Company  manager 
of  the  Big  Horn  Ranch 
and  Reclamation 
Research  Center. 


■m 


SUN,  COAL  AND  CATTLE.  Powder  River  Basin  has  been  called  cattle  count 
and  coal  country.  And  a  lot  of  people  call  it  home.  People  like  Dwight  Kno 

"I've  got  a  special  reason  to  love  Wyoming.  My  family  homesteaded  th 
land.  So  when  Sun  Company  came  here  to  build  the  Cordero  coal  mine  we  wo 
dered  about  the  future  of  the  land.  And  the  cattle. 

"But  Sun  also  started  a  Land  Reclamation  and  Research  Center.  Today  o 
experiments  are  making  sure  the  land  and  cattle  are  in  better  shape  than  ev( 

"I  run  the  place.  So  I'm  part  of  Sun's  future.  And  Wyoming's." 

At  Sun  we  think  putting  our  energy  back  into  the  land  is  just  as  importa 
as  getting  it  out. 


THERE'S  ENERGY 


think  small 


THINK  BIG! 

It  once  was  common  in  business  to 
see  that  phrase  with  exclamation  point, 
capital  letters  and  sometimes  even 
printed  in  red. 

Now,  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  be  say- 
ing it's  best  to  think  small. 

They  believe  that  as  a  corporation 
grows,  it  somehow  loses  its  entrepre- 
neurial spirit.  Somewhere  along  the 
line,  the  argument  goes,  economies  of 
scale  cease  to  work  the  way  they're 
suppose  to,  and  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  takes  hold. 

There  is  some  truth  and  some  myth 
in  this. 

The  truth  is  that  well-established,  tra- 
ditional businesses  can  be  caught  in 
their  own  managerial  bureaucracy. 
They  can  evolve  into  organizations  that 
act  as  caretakers  for  what's  already  in 
place,  rather  than  as  innovators  and 
builders  seeking  to  create  something 
new.  They  can  be  too  cautious.  Suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs  create  companies 
that  grow.  The  key  to  continued  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  retain  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit. 

It's  a  myth  that  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  is  incompatible  with  corporate 
growth.  Actually,  the  need  to  identify, 
develop  and  manage  the  risk  and  reward 
relationship  in  any  business,  large  or 
small,  demands  imagination  and  crea- 
tivity on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  consis- 
tent basis. 


A  business  with  a  large  volume  of 
sales  has  the  capital  to  sustain  a  large 
research  effort  to  develop  new  prod- 
ucts, improve  existing  ones,  and  ex- 
pand its  markets. 

It  can  invest  in  improved  facilities 
and  equipment.  It  can  attract  and  retain 
the  best  people.  It  can  do  all  this  and 
more  as  long  as  it  doesn't  lose  those 
qualities  which  enabled  it  to  grow  in 
the  first  place. 

Those  qualities  are  imagination  and 
creativity.  That's  another  way  of  say- 
ing a  big  business  has  to  think  small. 
Not  "small"  in  terms  of  size,  but 
"small"  in  the  sense  of  thinking  like  a 
small  entrepreneurial  business. 

That  means  short  lines  of  communi- 
cations to  keep  managers  free  of  bu- 
reaucratic shackles.  It  means  delegating 
responsibility  to  those  who  are  the 
closest  to  the  customer  and  his  needs 
and  wants.  Those  managers  in  close 
touch  with  the  marketplace  are  in  the 
best  position  to  anticipate  changes  and 
to  adapt  to  new  conditions. 

Thinking  small  also  means  encourag- 
ing initiative  by  offering  direction 
rather  than  by  emphasizing  restrictions. 
And  it  means  grasping  opportunities 
that  present  themselves  —  and  creating 
opportunities  where  none  exist. 

Think  small— it's  a  bold  idea.  But 
bold  ideas  are  needed  to  be  successful 
and  big. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


man-ij 


Manage 

•  Handle  or  direct  with  a  degree  of  skill;  e.g.,  apply  <}\ 
technology  to  global  markets. 

•  Achieve;  e.g.,  increased  productivity  through  strati 
investments  in  the  work  of  25,000  engineers,  scienti 
and  supporting  technical  personnel,  123,000  emplo-  s 
worldwide. 

•  Succeed  in  accomplishing,  as  in  record  sales,  recor 
earnings,  record  return  on  equity. 


We're  not  out  to  change  the  world.  Just  to  supply 
the  technology  it  takes  to  make  it  better.  But  technology 
alone  does  not  bring  a  21.8%  Return  on  Equity  or  ten 
straight  years  of  increased  earnings. 

That  takes  management.  Rockwell  International  management 
is  skilled  at  evaluating  and  running  diverse  areas  of  commercial 
and  government  business.  By  analyzing  high-technology  growth 
markets.  By  moving  quickly  and  decisively  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities.  And  by  applying  the  technical  and  financial 
resources  to  be  a  leader  in  each  of  our  markets.  To  learn 
more  about  us,  write:  Rockwell  International,  Depart- 
ment 815HR-5,  600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 
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Rockwell 
Internationa 


...where  science  gets  down  to  busine: 

Aerospace  /  Electronics  /Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Autom 
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LETTERS 


The  Problem 

The  panelists  at  the  forum  "What 
Is  Our  Drug  Problem?"  [Harper's 
Magazine,  December  19851  didn't 
have  any  special  insights  to  share 
with  us.  Each  of  them  dutifully  rose 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  barked  or 
growled  when  his  turn  came,  but  it  all 
amounted  more  to  a  polling  of  tem- 
peramental predilections  than  to  a 
collage  of  useful  perceptions.  (Ru- 
dolph Giuliani,  for  example,  proved 
himself  a  man  of  the  "If  thine  eye  of- 
fend thee,  then  pluck  it  out"  school. 
Name  a  disease,  he'll  demand  a  vigor- 
ous cure  of  the  symptoms.  Dandruff? 
Cut  off  your  head.  Car  doesn't  start? 
Drive  it  off  the  breakwater.) 

When  the  solving  of  large  and  spa- 
cious problems  is  done  in  a  confer- 
ence room,  it  is  common  for  panelists 
to  have  nothing  much  to  say — this 
makes  it  easier  on  everybody.  And  as 
the  substance  of  a  discussion  dimin- 
ishes, the  form  becomes  increasingly 
discernible.  The  drug  forum,  in  fact, 
was  so  near  to  being  formally  per- 
fect— so  lacking  in  substance — that  I 
have  used  it  to  create  a  model  for 
problem  solving.  This  model  exposes 
the  pure  mechanics  of  the  discussion 
of  a  problem.   It  may  be  applied  to 

I  larper's  M;io,;izine  welcomes  letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


any  specific  problem  simply  by  addin  I 
the   appropriate   adjective   betwee  J 
"America's"  and  "problem" — Amer.'l 
ca's  drug  problem,    America's  eccfl 
nomic  problem,  and  so  on. 
Herewith,  the  model: 

I. 

MARK  D.  DANNER:  What  is  the  prob  I 
lem?  The  traditional  response  migh  j 
run  as  follows:  There  is  a  problem  | 
and   it's  getting  worse.    But  som/ 
might  offer  a  different  answer:   Fo; 
some  reason,  our  government  think 
the  problem  is  very  large  and  gettirv 
bigger,  but  really  it  isn't.  Mr.  Klei 
man,  perhaps  you  can  give  us  som< 
idea  of  the  problem  as  it  exists  today 

MARK  A.  R.  KLEIMAN:  As  you  men 
tioned,  we  have  a  problem.  You  couk 
say,  however,  that  it  is  a  large  prob 
lem,  made  up  of  small  problems. 

DANNER:  What  are  they? 

ARNOLD  S.  TREBACH:  Well,  there  i' 
the  problem  of  people  doing  things, 
and  there  is  the  problem  of  people  not 
doing  things,  and  then  there  is  the 
problem  of  some  people  objecting  tc 
what  other  people  do,  or  don't  do. 
The  problem  may  be  as  much  in  t! 
general  objection  as  in  the  sped 
problem.  Also,  numbers  can  be  see 
as  a  problem.  Numbers  of  dollars,  f< 
example,  and  numbers  of  people. 

DANNER:  How  many  people,  how 
many  dollars,  and  for  what? 


REBACH:  First  of  all,  the  number  of 
eople  is  directly  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  dollars.  With  a  single  individ- 
al — one  person — you  wouldn't 
xpect  to  see  a  number  like  $250  mil- 
on.  But  if  we're  talking  about  many 
eople,  or  a  whole  society,  the  num- 
jer  could  quite  easily  be  in  the  tril- 
ons.  In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  the 
iggest  numbers  are  the  worst,  but  the 
mailer  numbers  are  of  some — gen- 
rally  smaller — concern  as  well, 
hough  in  some  cases,  relatively 
mall  numbers  hide  relatively  large 
roblems,  I  suspect. 

>ANNER:  Mr.  Stutman,  how  is  the 
lumber  changing?  Do  you  see  the 
roblem  increasing? 

'OBERT  M.  STUTMAN:  First  of  all, 
here  are  many  numbers.  Some  num- 
ers  have  gone  up — become  worse,  if 
|ou  want  to  look  at  it  that  way — 
vhile  others  have  gone  down.  A  re- 
«ent  study  showed  an  astonishing 
lumber.  And  that  means  we  will 
cave  a  devastating  problem  five  years 
own  the  road. 

tuDOLPH  W.  GIULIANI:  I  agree  that  at 
east  one  problem  is  a  gigantic  probl- 
em— this  is  my  own  special  area  of 
loncern.  It  may  be  five  or  even  ten 
imes  worse  than  a  decade  ago,  and 
growing  all  the  time. 

LUIS  G.  GARCIA:  Yes,  and  you  can  see 
his  reflected  in  the  marketplace. 

3IULIANI:  Exactly.  But  there  are  also 
ilifferent  kinds  of  problems,  some 
)ad,  and  some  worse,  depending  on 
vhere  you  look  and  who  you  know. 

)ANNER:  So .  official  organizations 
uggest  that  some  problems  are  local- 
zed  and  relatively  easy  to  stamp  out, 
vhile  others  are  widespread,  not  just 
eographically,  but  across  social 
lasses. 

3IULIANI:  That's  right.  I  would  go  to 
ome  places  to  solve  some  problems, 
md  to  different  places  to  solve  others. 

)ANNER:  So  why  is  a  problem  found 
mong  the  wealthy? 

REBACH:  Who  knows. 

ESTER  GRINSPOON:  Search  me. 

TUTMAN:  There's  always  the  cost- 
>enefit  factor — people  do  what  they 
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enjoy  the  convenience  of  ex- 
ercising whenever  you  want. 
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ibility of  designing  a  personal- 
ized exercise  program.  And 
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as  you  become  more  fit. 

■  You  burn  off  calories  through- 
out your  body,  turn  fat  into 
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want  unless  the  penalty,  or  cost,  hurts 
them.  Richer  people  are  harder  to 
hurt,  or  penalize,  and  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  do  what  they  like.  This 
is  a  problem.  Money  is  not  the  only 
problem,  but  some  people  think  it  is. 
Our  young  people  are  ripe  to  become 
a  serious  problem  if  they  are  not 
taught  to  understand  this,  especially 
if  they  don't  have  a  lot  of  money. 

KLEIMAN:  But  my  statistics  show  that 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  Americans 
who  are  a  problem  are  a  serious 
problem. 

GRINSPOON:  The  problem  here  is  the 
word  "serious."  Some  people  define  it 
one  way,  some  another.  For  example, 
a  problem  may  not  be  a  problem  at  all 
if  it  does  not  seem  like  a  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  small  or 
even  a  medium-size  problem  may  not 
be  a  big  problem. 

ERNEST  VAN  DEN  HAAG:  A  compari- 
son might  be  to  being  in  love.  That 
can  be  a  problem.  But  if  a  fellow 
doesn't  think  it's  a  problem,  then  it 
isn't. 

GRINSPOON:  That's  a  good  analogy, 
Ernest.  It's  a  human  weakness  to  get 
yourself  into  problems. 

HERBERT  LONDON:  We  have  to  look 
not  only  at  what  problems  do  to  peo- 
ple, but  at  why  people  let  themselves 
in  for  them  in  the  first  place.  1  think 
the  middle  class  in  this  country  was 
sold  a  bill  of  goods;  they  were  told 
something  was  one  thing,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  something  else. 

GIULIANI:  Most  of  the  people  in  this 
country  who  now  have  problems  were 
told  at  the  outset  that  there  were  no 
problems.  In  the  movies  they  saw,  in 
the  songs  they  listened  to,  in  the 
words  of  their  heroes,  things  were  de- 
picted as  "all  right."  A  mind-set  was 
created,  and  it  will  take  more  than 
three  or  four  years  to  turn  it  around. 

DANNER:  Why  are  you  so  certain  that 
when  people  are  told  they  have  a 
problem,  they  will  decide  to  stop 
having  it?  It  seems  to  me  that's  tak- 
ing a  rather  sanguine  view  of  human 
nature. 

LONDON:  I  am  not  talking  about  in- 
forming people,  but  about  frightening 
them.  The  problem  is,  people  aren't 


afraid.  We  relied  on  our  educational 
system  to  frighten  them,  but  it  didn't 
do  that  at  all. 

GRINSPOON:  We  frightened  them,  all 
right,  but  the  result  is  that  they  no 
longer  take  us  seriously.  We  said  all 
problems  are  frightening,  but  they 
discovered  that  some  really  aren't,  so 
now  they  don't  believe  anything  the 
government  says.  Young  people  dis- 
covered on  their  own  that  some  prob- 
lems are  frightening,  and  they  learned 
to  avoid  them. 

TREBACH:  Even  now,  much  of  what 
the  government  says  is  not  true. 
Many  things  that  are  portrayed  as 
problems  are  really  not  problems  at 
all. 

STUTMAN:  The  point  is  to  convince 
people  that  problems  really  are  prob- » 
lems.  I  think  Dr.  London  is  right  that 
it's  more  a  question  of  frightening 
them  than  of  giving  them  facts.  Kids  I 
talk  to  who  are  afraid  of  things  don't 
do  things  they're  afraid  of.  And  sur- 
veys bear  this  out. 

GRINSPOON:  If  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  young  people  who  have 
problems  is  a  function  of  the  govern- 
ment's fear  campaign,  the  policy  will 
eventually  backfire.  If  you  tell  people 
lies  to  frighten  them,  they  will  even- 
tually figure  out  that  you're  telling  lies 
and  they  won't  be  frightened  any- 
more. This  is  not  education  but  mis- 
education. 

GIULIANI:  Why  is  it  miseducation  to 
tell  people  little  white  lies? 

GRINSPOON:  Because  they  are  not  al- 
together true. 

GIULIANI:  So  it's  good  for  people  to 
do  bad  things? 

GRINSPOON:  There  are  circumstances 
where  it  might  be. 

GIULIANI:  That's  ridiculous!  1  have 
one  question  for  you,  Doctor:  Should 
we  be  telling  people  that  something 
bad  isn't  really  so  bad? 

DANNER:  Now  wait,  what  kind  of 
question  is  that?  Is  there  really  a  clear 
answer?  Or  are  we  in  fact  disagreeing 
about  values,  about  which  truth — 
that  some  people  have  problems,  or 
that  most  people  don't — is  most  ap- 
propriate to  guide  public  policy? 


KLEIMAN:  Certainly  some  facts  a 
relevant.  The  problem  is  that  honei 
answers  don't  necessarily  produi 
fear.  It's  hard  to  prove  that  bad  thin 
are  bad  when  there  is  no  real  ev 
dence  that  they  are.  Maybe  the  on 
way  we  can  control  behavior  is  to  tt 
kids  that  things  they  like  to  do  wi 
kill  them.  But  we'd  be  lying. 


TREBACH:  That's  why  I  don't  te 
them  that.  I  say,  "Look,  compared  t 
some  things,  some  things  are  won 
than  others."  My  hope  is  that  we  ca 
help  people  make  up  their  ow 
minds,  instead  of  scaring  them  t 
death,  as  we  tried  to  do  in  the  past 


I 


GIULIANI:  In  fact,  we've  done  just  th 
opposite:    we    haven't    scared    therii 
enough. 


II. 

DANNER:  Is  that  the  basis  of  our  poli 
cies,  Mr.  Giuliani?  You're  actively  in 
volved  in  preventing  problems  b) 
force.  What  do  you  see  yourself  ai 
doing? 

GIULIANI:  Teaching,  first  of  all.  The) 
most  general  purpose  of  the  law  is  tcj 
teach.  Laws  against  things  say  firmly 
that  it  is  against  the  law  to  do  these 
things.  Of  course,  the  law  also  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
society  controls  people's  behavior;  it  I 
does  this  by  saying  that  things  arei 
against  the  law. 

VAN  DEN  HAAG:  In  practice,  some 
laws  don't  work.  The  time  has  come 
to  ask  ourselves  about  laws  that  don't 
work. 

GIULIANI:  The  percentage  of  laws 
that  work  perfectly  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  We  are  not  perfect  in 
deterring  murder — does  that  mean 
we  should  go  out  and  murder 
everyone? 


STUTMAN:  Enforcement  is  effective. 
We've  had  some  striking  successes 
Dr.  Grinspoon  attributed  the  declir 
in  some  problems  to  the  fact  that  pec 
pie  were  frightened.  But  it's  also  tr 
that  we've  solved  some  problems 
making  them  go  away. 

TREBACH:  Sure,  we  can  make  sor 
problems  go  away,  but  we  will  neve 
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able  to  make  them  all  go  away — 
thout,  that  is,  creating  massive 
oblems.  Pressure  is  building.  We 
s  moving  toward  increasingly  re- 
lting  methods.  This  is  the  road 
:'re  on;  if  we  continue  down  it,  I  see 
/ery  bleak  future.  Why  not  look  at 
ch  problem  and  devise  approaches 
at  make  sense?  Things  that  are  il- 
^al  could  be  made  legal.  We've  seen 
at  this  method  can  work.  Today, 
ere  are  fewer  problems  than  before 
cause  of  ways  of  solving  them.  So 
a  suggesting  new  approaches  to 
Dblems.  Otherwise,  terrible  things 
11  happen. 

)NDON:  Consider  the  social  conse- 
ences  of  your  proposal.  Warnings 
>n't  make  people  stay  out  of  trou- 
;.  If  things  go  on  getting  worse, 
ey'll  get  worse  in  many  ways. 

lN  DEN  HAAG:  You  assume  things 
11  get  worse  under  Mr.  Trebach's 
an.  I  don't  think  that's  correct, 
fter  one  problem  was  legalized  it  he- 
me worse,  but  not  all  that  much 
)rse.  Anyway,  laws  aren't  much  use 
r  many  problems.  And  problems  are 
If-limiting.  Only  a  small  percentage 
people  who  aren't  stopped  from 
tting  into  trouble  actually  get  into 
juble. 

UNSPOON:  There's  no  question  that 
ie  way  of  solving  problems  is  to 
ake  them  illegal.  On  the  other 
ind,  this  tends  to  make  more  things 
egal.  When  I  visited  Texas  I  found 
at  many  people  were  in  jail.  Being 
jail  is  a  big  problem,  and  it  may  in 
:t  be  bigger  than  the  initial  prob- 
ti.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money,  for 
liters. 

ULIANI:  The  statement  that  making 
ings  illegal  costs  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
oney  just  isn't  true.  Compared  to 
me  things,  it's  a  small  amount  of 
oney. 

IINSPOON:  I  don't  know  if  that's  a 
»od  argument  or  a  bad  argument. 

ULIANI:  It's  a  good  argument.  Actu- 
y,  your  argument  about  making 
egal  problems  legal  is  a  bad  argu- 
ent.  It  is  silly,  distorted,  and  irrele- 
[nt.  I  think  dangerous  problems  are 
tremely  dangerous.  That's  not  an 
Continued  on  page  74 
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There's  simply  no  other  shoulder  bag  that's  as  roomy, 
lightweight,  versatile,  stylish,  durable— and  afford- 
able—as the  Scandia. 

It  Holds  Everything . . . 

The  Scandia  is  intelligently  designed  to  hold  all  the  books, 
paper,  equipment,  clothes,  and  sundries 
you  could  ever  need  to  carry.  The 
sturdy  canvas  Scandia  measures 
15  Vi "  across,  11"  deep,  and  4"  wide, 
and  has  six  inner  and  outer  pockets, 
plus  an  inside  zipper  that  lets  it  ex- 
pand to  a  full  8"  in  width.  And,  no 
matter  how  much  you  pack  into  the 
Scandia,  it  will  still  be  trim  enough 
to  carry  comfortably. 

It  Wears  Well... 

As  anyone  who's  ever  owned  a  Scandia  will  testify,  this 
bag  lasts  for  years.  Its  high-quality  canvas  is  water- 
resistant,  color-fast,  and  scuff-proof.  The  heavy  duty  zip- 
pers, piping,  and  snaps  are  also  well-made  and  very  dur- 
able And  the  Scandia  will  stay  in  style  for  years;  its  hand- 
some, casual  look  goes  as  well  with  a  business  suit  as  it 
does  with  jeans  and  a  sweater. 

It's  a  Remarkable  Bargain . . . 

If  you've  shopped  around  for  high-quality  shoulder  bags, 
briefcases,  and  purses,  you're  probably  aware  that  most 
of  these  items  cost  at  least  $50.  But,  because  we  have  made 
a  mass  purchase  of  Scandia  bags,  we  are  able  to  sell  them 
at  the  remarkable  low  price  of  $29.95  each.  Surely,  that's 
a  tiny  price  for  a  big  capacity  smart-looking  bag  that  will 
last  for  years  to  come. 

The  Scandia  is  available  in  six  colors:  Gray,  Black, 
Dark  Blue,  Khaki,  Brown  and  Mauve. 
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Nowhere  more  naively  than  in  banknotes 
does  capitalism  display  itself  in  solemn 
earnest.  The  innocent  cupids  frolicking 
about  numbers,  the  goddesses  holding 
tablets  of  the  law,  the  stalwart  heroes 
sheathing  their  swords  before  monetary 
units  are  a  world  of  their  own:  orna- 
menting the  facade  of  hell. 

— Walter  Benjamin 
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n  Washington  as  well  as  Holly- 
wood it  has  long  been  an  article  of 
faith  that  "communist  subversion"  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  of  the  world's 
evils.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  offers  it  as  justification 
for  any  sudden  or  belligerent  move- 
ment of  the  American  fleet.  His  com- 
panions on  the  militant  right,  among 
them  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  and  the  theorists  at  the  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  a  pesticide  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  to  do  its  awful  work 
within  seventy-two  hours  of  being 
sprayed  on  a  free  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. Chuck  Norris  and  Sylvester 
Stallone  decorate  the  movie  screen 
with  images  of  Soviet  malevolence. 
Whether  cast  as  military  advisers  in 
Angola,  terrorists  in  Rome,  propa- 
gandists in  Berlin,  the  agents  of  the 
Evil  Empire  never  rest  from  their  la- 
bors; their  victory  is  always  immi- 
nent, their  monstrous  armament  and 
seductive  polemic  never  more  than  a 
few  miles  over  the  innocent  horizon. 

Like  Shultz  and  Weinberger,  the 
producers  of  front-line  espionage  dra- 
mas have  a  pressing  need  for  cash. 
Obliged  to  solicit  weapons  appropri- 
ations or  draw  a  crowd  of  paying  cus- 
tomers, they  must  invent  frightful 
apparitions.  I'm  sure  that  some  of 
their  advertising  has  some  basis  in 
fact,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  the  world 
is  filled  with  people  who  would  like- 
nothing    better    than    to    wreck    the 
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American  bandwagon  and  break  the 
American  promise.  What  I  question 
is  the  effectiveness  of  communist  sub- 
version as  a  means  of  destruction. 
Without  intending  any  slight  on  the 
prowess  of  the  KGB,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  agents  of  capitalist  subversion  can 
do  a  good  deal  more  damage  to  free 
and  democratic  societies  than  all  the 
villains  in  all  the  Russias. 

If  I  were  the  president  of  a  Third 
World  nation  still  prosperous  enough 
to  keep  the  airport  open,  I  would  be 
far  more  frightened  by  a  well-dressed 
gentleman  bringing  loans  from  the 
IMF  or  Citibank  than  by  a  bearded 
guerrilla  muttering  threats  of  revolu- 
tion. Even  if  the  guerrilla  command- 
ed 2,000  followers  in  the  mountains, 
all  of  them  familiar  with  bad  transla- 
tions of  Das  Kapital,  he  could  do  little 
more  than  loot  a  provincial  town  or 
blow  up  an  occasional  train. 

But  the  banker — the  smiling,  soft- 
spoken,  impeccably  reasonable  bank- 
er drinking  iced  gin  on  the  veranda — 
that  fine  gentleman  might  furnish  me 
with  a  line  of  credit  on  laughably  easy 
terms.  Were  I  foolish  enough  or  des- 
perate enough  to  accept  his  deal — 
and  if  I  weren't  foolish  or  desperate  he 
probably  wouldn't  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  stop  by — within  five  years, 
or  maybe  six  or  eight,  I  could  expect 
to  see  the  country  in  ruins. 

Compare  the  effects  of  communist 
and  capitalist  subversion  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  the  instruments 
of  debt  have  proved  far  more  harmful 
to  the  hope  of  human  freedom  than 
Kalashnikov  rifles.  (See  "A  Study 
in  Red,"  page  48,  as  well  as  "Beyond 
the  Soviet  Threat,"  page  18.) 

On  his  accession  to  the  White 
House  in  the  winter  of  1961,  John  F. 
Kennedy  confronted  a  world  in  which 
most  of  the  obvious  evidence  favored 
the  cause  ol   a  c  omniums!    triumph. 


The  Communist  parties  in  Italy  ar 
France  had  a  chance  of  acquirir 
their  respective  governments  by  poj 
ular  vote.  The  nations  of  Eastern  Ei 
rope,  still  referred  to  as  "capti\ 
nations,"  were  muffled  in  the  silenc 
that  followed  the  suppression  of  Hur 
gary.  Egypt  had  strayed  into  the  shac 
ow  of  communist  dread.  China  an 
the  Soviet  Union  were  suspected  < 
forming  an  ideological  hegemon 
across  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  new 
independent  states  of  western  Afric 
looked  as  if  they  might  choose  con 
munist  ways  of  government  as  prcx 
of  their  emancipation  from  the  chair  \ 
of  the  old  colonialism. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  Presideri 
Reagan's  arrival  in  the  White  Houst 
the  specter  of  communist  subversio 
was  visible  only  to  those  people  pai 
to  make  the  ritual  gestures  of  disma\ 
The  Communist  parties  in  Wester 
Europe  have  fallen  into  the  categorie 
of  irrelevance  occupied  by  obscure  re 
ligious  sects.  In  the  French  electior 
of  1984,  the  Communist  Party  at 
tracted  only  1 1  percent  of  the  vote  ft 
the  European  Parliament,  and  in  Ital 
the  political  conversation  turns  n( 
on  the  questions  of  ideology  but  oi 
the  pleasures  of  conspicuous  con 
sumption  known  as  edonismo  reagan 
iano.  Most  of  Africa  remains  free  c 
communist  regimes.  In  Eastern  Eu 
rope  the  Marxist-Leninist  dogma  ha 
been  so  weakened  since  the  earl 
1 960s  as  to  have  become  the  stuff  c 
satirical  songs.  China  has  drifted  ou 
of  the  Soviet  field  of  gravity;  so  hav' 
India  and  Egypt. 

But  over  the  span  of  the  same 
twenty-five  years  the  agents  of  cap 
italist  subversion — i.e.,  the  mom 
lenders  supplying  cheap  credit  to 
poorer  nations  of  the  earth — hi 
done  the  work  of  invading  armil 
The  burden  ol  debt  now  weighs  » 
heavily  on  so  many  countries  that  col 
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ctively  they  owe  well  over  $1  tril- 
3n  to  the  systems  of  international 
nance.  Their  governments  must  bor- 
iw  ever  more  money  merely  to  pay 
le  interest  on  their  loans.  Nobody 
/en  speaks  of  repaying  the  principal. 
Consider  the  catastrophes  in  prog- 
ss  in,  among  other  places,  Mexico, 
rgentina,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Zam- 
a,  Zaire,  Niger,  Chad,  Ghana,  Ja- 
aica,  and  Trinidad — all  beneficia- 
;s  of  munificent  credit  from  their 
>untiful  friends  in  London  and  New 
irk.  I  don't  question  the  motives  of 
e  gentlemen  providing  the  loans, 
n  sure  they  meant  well;  maybe  they 
;re  thoughtless  or  greedy  or  vain, 
leir  intentions  matter  less  than  the 
^sequences  of  their  charity. 
After  fifteen  years  on  credit,  the 
btor  nation  as  likely  as  not  found  it- 
If  in  a  condition  appreciably  worse 
an  anybody  had  expected.  As  likely 
not  the  country's  well-being  had 
pended  on  the  export  of  a  single 
immodity — sugar,  copper,  oil, 
ain,  silver,  coffee,  rice,  tin — that 
5t  half  its  price  on  the  world  mar- 
ts. As  much  as  a  third  of  the  coun- 
ts dwindling  income  must  be  paid 
interest  to  foreign  banks,  and  the 
5t  distributed  as  ransom  to  a  domes- 
:  population  educated  to  the  tech- 
tlogies  of  consumption  but  not  to 
e  means  of  production.  The  gov- 
nment  maintains  artificially  low 
ices  as  a  defense  against  riots  in  the 
ercrowded  slums,  and  the  ruling 
igarchy  exports  its  profits  to  Swit- 
rland  or  Miami.  Inflation  gives  rise 
unemployment,  and  the  debtor  na- 
m,  condemned  by  its  overborrow- 
g  to  the  poverty  of  its  past,  cannot 
ord  to  buy  the  machinery  necessary 
its  transformation  into  an  economy 
sed  on  a  new  and  competitive 
emise.  The  telephones  stop  work- 
g;  the  roads  fall  into  disrepair;  at 
e  airport  the  landing  lights  go  out. 
irge  numbers  of  people  wander  back 
the  countryside  and  revert  to  the 
imitive  forms  of  commerce — bar- 
r,  smuggling,  banditry — that  sus- 
ined  their  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
ntury. 

All  in  all,  a  result  that  conforms  in 
most  every  particular  to  the  text- 
>ok  portrait  of  social  disorder  so  du- 
ully  but  fruitlessly  studied  by  the 
ents  of  communist  subversion.       ■ 


Who  gets? 
Who  does  not? 
Who  decides? 
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In  a  world  of  limited  resources,  society 

faces  difficult  moral  choices.  The  basis  for  these  choices  is 

the  theme  of  this  series.  First  delivered  at  Syracuse  University, 

the  lectures  are  now  available  in  a  series  of  compelling, 

thought-provoking  volumes.  Syracuse  University  Press, 

1600  Jamesville  Avenue,  Syracuse,  NY  13210. 
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BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


a   On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 

B  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 

~  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 

Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 

A    house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

J^t  course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

A  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
very   special.    We  offer  a   warm,   leisurely, 
.,. ..  "away-from-it-all"  atmosphere,   as  well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat-  ek- 
ing;  windsurfing  and   trips   to   fishing  and  aB 
boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands.  ™ 
The  Inn  is  just  a  pleasant   walk   from  the 
*S*  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope   Town   and    the    historic   Elbow   Cayjgg. 
Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  4« 
personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with     W 
nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
20th-century   urban  life  and  yet   retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our  ^t 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro-   {■ 
chure,  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and    w 
information. 
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Ruth  Maury — 
Jerry  Whitelealher 
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^ABACOTNN 

BOX  Bid,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 
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100%  Cotton 


BOMBAY  shirt  $18 

2  for  $16  each 

3  for  $15  each 

Bombay  cotton  has  a  soft,  airy 

touch  and  shows  off  topstitching 

and  fine -stitched  buttonholes. 

Lightweight  interfacings, 

especially  in  the  collar,  keep  up 

appearances  on  the  steamiest 

day.  Civilized  narrow  tailored  fit 

accommodates  both  men 

and  women. 


Order  ToU-Free  1-800-827-8800 

Send  Check,  Visa,  Amex,  M/C,  DC  to  224  Grant  Avenue 
Dept.  B71,  P.O.  Box  7347,  San  Francisco,  CA  94120 
Add  $2.00  for  Shipping.  Add  CA,  NY,  TX  Sales  Tax 


We've  always  had  a  soft  spot 
in  our  heart  for  visionaries. 

100  years  ago,  these  visionaries  rocked,  shocked  and 
scandalized  Paris. 

They  were  branded  as  "Impressionists"— and  museums 
refused  to  display  their  work. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  century  you  can  see  many 
the  paintings  that  caused  all 
the  fuss.  In  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  based  upon  the 
8  original  shows  organized 
by  the  Impressionists 
themselves. 

AT&T  is  honored  to 
bring  you  The  New  Painting: 
Impressionism  1874 -1886  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (January  17- 
April  6)  and  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  of  San  Francisco 
(Aprill9-July6). 

This  show  is  truly  a 
celebration  of  vision— a  new 
vision  that  changed  forever 
the  way  we  look  at  the  world. 

AT&T.  Bringing  you 
great  art  and  great  artists. 


re;  AT&T  1986 


m  AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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Portion  of  the  world's  exports  in  1984  that  was  imported  by  the  United  States  :  1/5 

Amount  Bolivia  earned  on  its  exports  in  1985  :  $1,114,000,000 

Amount  of  that  accounted  for  by  cocaine  :  $450,000,000 

Value  of  British  government  assets  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  has  sold  since  1979  :  $20,000,000,000 

Portion  of  El  Salvador  controlled  by  guerrillas  in  1980  :  1/4 

Portion  controlled  by  guerrillas  today  :  1/8 

Percentage  of  white  Americans  who  say  peacetime  military  service  is  a  "very  important  obligation"  :  31 

Percentage  of  blacks  who  say  this  I  45 

Percentage  of  Democrats  in  1955  who  were  black  I  10 

Today  :  20 

Percentage  of  Republicans  in  1955  who  were  white  Southerners  I  10 

Today  :  33 
Pounds  of  redfish  harvested  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1982  :  2,400,000 

In  1985  :  5,700,000 

Rank  of  Tenderpod  Bush  Snap  beans  among  all  seeds  sold  by  Burpee  I  1 

Amount  the  average  household  spends  on  fresh  vegetables  each  week  I  $1.74 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  don't  know  anyone  who  doesn't  like  Jell-O  Z  55 

Rank  of  The  Cosby  Show  in  popularity  among  all  programs  on  South  African  television  '.  1 

Total  amount  NBC's  four  Thursday  night  sitcoms  are  expected  to  earn  in  syndication  :  $1,000,000,000 

Number  of  pencils  David  Letterman  tosses  over  his  shoulder  during  an  average  show  :  4 

Percentage  of  households  whose  television  sets  have  remote  control  :  51.3 

Number  of  spacecraft  launched  by  the  United  States  in  1985  I  17 

By  the  Soviet  Union  I  98 

Number  of  seats  on  an  American  Airlines  Boeing  727-200  before  deregulation  in  1978  :  129 

Number  today  :  150 

Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  FAA-certified  airlines  since  deregulation  :  +  150 

Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  FAA  inspectors  since  then  :  +  2 

Portion  of  the  top  250  industrial  companies  that  had  "golden  parachute"  plans  for  their  executives  in  1982  :  1/5 

Portion  that  have  them  today  I  1/3 

Percentage  of  Fortune  500  chief  executive  officers  who  say  they  "lose  sleep  over  the  competition"  :  13.7 

Hours  the  average  American  worked  each  week  in  1973  :  40.6 

In  1985  :  47.3 

Amount  the  IRS  claims  John  Walker  Jr.  owes  in  back  taxes  on  income  he  earned  from  spying  :  $193,873 

Percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  Americans  planning  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1986  :  54 

New  game  shows  offered  to  TV  stations  in  1985  :  17 

In  1986  :  31 

Season  tickets  to  spring  training  games  sold  by  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  in  1977  I  630 

In  1985  :  3,300 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  spring  fever  makes  them  sad  :  4 

Who  say  they  find  life  dull  :  6 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  February  1986.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTOI 


HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  DANGERS 
OF  COUNTERFEIT  AUTO  PARTS 

INFERIOR  PARTS  COULD  THREATEN  YOUR  SAFETY 


Today,  a  counterfeiter  no 
longer  has  to  print  phony 
twenty-dollar  bills.  Selling  imi- 
tation automotive  replacement 
parts— packaged  to  resemble 
products  from  legitimate  man- 
ufacturers—is big  business. 

For  people  who  buy  and 
use  counterfeit  auto  parts, 
though,  the  consequences 
can  be  costly.  For  example, 
body  panels  may  require 
expensive  labor  to  bring  their 
finish  quality  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  car.  Bogus  oil  filters 
have  failed  after  200  miles, 
causing  unprotected  engines 
to  seize  up,  requiring  their 
complete  replacement. 

Inferior  transmission  fluid 
has  solidified  at  0°  Fahrenheit, 
ruining  transmissions.  And 
counterfeit  antifreeze  has  eaten 
right  through  aluminum  parts. 

The  failure  can  be  safety- 
related.  A  fatal  1985  bus 
accident  in  Britain  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  installation  of 
counterfeit  brake  parts.  Ill- 
fitting  counterfeit  gas  caps 
can  fall  off,  increasing  the  risk 
of  a  fire  in  a  roll-over  accident. 


Here's  how  to  make 
sure  you  receive  parts  that 
are  made  to  work  best  in 
your  GM  car.  Your  most  reli- 
able source  is  your  GM  dealer. 
He  can  supply  any  part  for 
your  GM  car  or  truck.  Buying 
popular  brand  parts  from  rep- 
utable stores  or  garages  is 
another  way  to  improve  your 
chances  of  getting  the  right* 
part.  But  wherever  you  buy, 
be  suspicious  of  discounts  that 
seem  too  good  to  be  true. 

Some  tip-offs  that  a 
part  might  be  counterfeit: 

Flimsy  packaging. 

Lack  of  name-brand  iden- 
tification such  as  AC-Delco. 

"Look-alike"  graphics  or 
a  change  in  the  spelling  of  a 
recognized  trade  name.  In  this 
way  counterfeiters  can  avoid 
prosecution  under  the  1984 
Trademark  Counterfeiting 
Law.  So  examine  the  package 
carefully. 

If  a  replacement  part 
doesn't  fit  easily,  you  should 
probably  return  it.  A  reputa- 
ble distributor  will  almost 
certainly  give  you  a  refund 
or  credit. 

General  Motors  is  tak- 
ing strong  measures  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas  to  put  a 
stop  to  parts  counterfeiting. 

GM  is  trying  to  stop  the  prob- 
lem at  its  source.  So  far  we've 


helped  U.S.  marshals  confi: 
cate  parts  in  raids  on  29  com 
terfeiting  operations.  Anothe 
eight  operations  have  beer 
uncovered  and  prosecuted  ir 
foreign  countries. 

GM  is  also  developing  i 
hologram  identification  device 
much  like  those  becoming  pop 
ular  on  credit  cards,  to  in 
prove  security  in  our  parts 
distribution. 

After  all,  General  Motors 
has  a  tremendous  investment 
in  GM  parts  that  work  togethei 
to  give  our  customers  safe 
reliable  cars  and  trucks.  We 
want  our  customers  to  be  cor 
fident  they  can  maintain  theii 
GM  vehicles  at  the  same  level 
of  high  quality  we  build  them 

This  advertisement  is  part  oy 
our  continuing  effort  to  give  cut 
tomers  useful  information  aboui 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 

Oldsmobile  •  Buick 

Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


READINGS 


[Epilogue] 

MAP  OF  ISRAEL, 
MAP  OF  PALESTINE 

From  the  epilogue  to  Conflicts  and  Contradic- 
tions, by  Meron  Benvenisti,  published  in  February 
by  Villard  Books.  Benvenisti  is  a  historian  and  for- 
mer deputy  mayor  of  Jerusalem. 
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little  while  ago,  just  before  the  Passover 
vacation,  my  son  Yuval  came  home  with  the 
itinerary  for  his  school  outing.  My  father,  who 
was  there  at  the  time,  asked  to  see  it.  As  he 
glanced  through  it,  I  could  see  something  was 
making  him  angry.  "Why  are  all  the  place 
names  in  Arabic?"  he  demanded.  "Don't  they 
know  that  these  places  have  Hebrew  names?" 
His  reaction  was  not  surprising.  My  father, 
eighty-seven,  a  teacher  and  a  geographer,  has 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  one  thing:  creating  a 
new  Hebrew  map  of  Eretz  Israel  and  instilling  in 
young  people  a  love  of  country.  For  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  official  "naming  committees" 
whose  task  it  was  to  Hebraize  all  the  names  on 
the  ordnance  map  of  Eretz  Israel  and  to  name 
new  Jewish  settlements.  His  maps  can  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  classrooms  throughout  Israel.  In 
fact,  the  huge  blue,  brown,  and  green  wall  map 
he  drew  is  imprinted  in  the  visual  memory  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Israelis. 

Changing  place  names  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
Hebrew  map  of  Eretz  Israel  was  considered  by 
my  father  a  sacred  task.  He  was  one  of  Israel's 
first  geographers — awarded  the  Israel  Prize  for 
his  life's  work.  And  now,  after  sixty  years,  that 
his  own  grandson  should  come  to  him  with  Arab 
names  instead  of  Hebrew  ones  seemed  to  him 
tantamount  to  sacrilege.  Like  all  immigrant  so- 
cieties, we  attempted  to  erase  all  alien  names; 
but  here  the  analogy  becomes  complicated,  be- 
cause we  were  not  simply  an  immigrant  society 
or  an  army  of  conquerors.  At  our  coming,  we 
reestablished  contact  with  those  same  land- 
scapes and  places  from  which  we  had  been  phys- 


ically removed  for  2,000  years  but  whose  names 
we  had  always  preserved.  We  carried  around 
with  us  for  centuries  our  geographia  sacra,  not 
only  biblical  names  but  all  the  Mishnaic  and 
Talmudic  names.  Wherever  we  were  dis- 
persed— France,  Germany,  Egypt,  Persia — we 
would  study  texts  and  learn  about  the  rosters  of 
priestly  duty  in  the  temple,  enumerating  by  turn 
the  priests'  home  villages  in  the  Galilee.  People 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  physical  reality  of 
those  villages  knew  their  names  by  heart.  So 
when  we  returned  to  the  land,  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  to  seek  out  those  ancient  places 
and  identify  them. 

From  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  four  or  five,  I 
and  my  brother  would  accompany  my  father  on 
his  Sabbath  map-making  expeditions.  And  so  it 
was  that  the  Arab  names  of  villages  and  moun- 
tains, groves  and  springs  became  those  of  my 
childhood.  I  remember  the  names  perfectly — 
they  became  second  nature  to  me — and  when  I 
travel  around  the  country  I  unfailingly  recall  the 
previous  names.  The  Arab  names.  I  have  a 
friend  who  lives  in  a  Jewish  village  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem corridor.  When  he  mentions  the  Hebrew 
name  Shoevah,  I  immediately  think  of  Saris, 
the  Arab  name. 

The  Hebrew  map  of  Israel  constitutes  one 
stratum  in  my  consciousness,  underlaid  by  the 
stratum  of  the  previous  Arab  map.  The  names 
on  those  maps  turn  me  and  anyone  who  was 
born  into  them  into  sons  of  the  same  home- 
land— but  also  into  mortal  enemies.  I  can't  help 
but  reflect  on  the  irony  that  my  father,  by  taking 
me  on  his  trips  and  hoping  to  instill  in  me  the 
love  of  our  Hebrew  homeland,  also  imprinted  in 
my  memory,  along  with  the  new  names,  the 
names  he  wished  to  eradicate. 

This  brings  me,  strangely  enough,  to  the 
Lebanon  war.  I  was  aware  for  quite  some  time 
that  Palestinian  research  institutes  in  Beirut  had 
been  compiling  files  on  each  Palestinian  village 
in  Israel.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  had  won- 
dered about  the  fate  of  those  files.  I  was  fairly 
sure  that  General  Sharon  and  General  Eitan 
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would  search  them  out,  seize  them,  and  destroy 
them  in  order  to  complete  the  eradication  of 
Arab  Palestine.  This  is  what  eventually  hap- 
pened when  the  Israeli  army  entered  West  Bei- 
rut. I  knew  that  some  of  the  information  in 
those  files  was  purely  imaginary  and  had  been 
used  as  propaganda  against  my  country.  Every 
refugee,  even  the  lowliest,  is  convinced  that  he 
used  to  own  at  least  a  hundred  acres  of  orchards 
and  a  large  house  in  Israel.  It  is  an  understand- 
able tendency  to  magnify  the  scale  of  what  has 
been  lost.  But  the  point  is — and  therein  lies  the 
irony  and  the  tragedy — that  the  Palestinians 
have  created  their  own  geographia  sacra,  just  as 
we  did  in  our  Diaspora.  Their  map-making  is  the 
answer  to  our  Hebrew,  Israeli  map.  They  are  try- 
ing by  an  act  of  will  to  re-create  and  preserve  the 
old  reality,  the  one  we  erased  in  order  to  create 
our  own.  Their  map-making  is  as  far  removed 
from  reality  as  our  memorizing  the  list  of  villages 
of  the  priestly  roster. 

Not  only  are  the  refugee  camps  organized  by 
sections  according  to  the  villages  in  Palestine 
from  which  the  refugees  originated,  but  Palestin- 
ian children  are  taught  exclusively  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pre- 1948  map  of  Palestine.  On  their 
maps,  hundreds  of  Palestinian  villages,  long 
since  destroyed,  are  shown,  but  Jewish  cities, 
settlements,  roads,  and  ports  are  omitted.  The 
Palestinians'  refusal  to  cope  with  the  stark  and 
cruel  reality  causes  them  to  believe  that  what 
the  Jews  print  on  their  maps  is  sheer  fiction. 
Some  time  ago  I  took  an  Arab  friend  to  Tel 
Aviv.  It  was  his  first  visit.  Driving  along  the 
promenade  flanked  by  huge  tourist  hotels,  and 
watching  the  people  on  the  crowded  beach,  he 
said,  "You  know,  instead  of  waging  wars  against 
us,  you  should  have  forced  the  Arab  leaders  to 
spend  a  weekend  in  one  of  these  hotels.  Then 
they  would  have  understood  that  all 
this  is  real  and  that  it  is  here  to  stay." 


A 


-t  this  point  in  our  conflict,  maps  cease  to 
be  geographical  and  turn  into  an  act  of  faith,  a 
call  for  action,  for  revenge.  I'll  destroy  your  map 
as  you  have  destroyed  mine.  A  zero-sum  game 
played  out  not  only  in  words  and  symbols,  but  in 
concrete  deeds  of  destruction. 

There  is  no  point  in  asking  who  started.  It  is 
true  that  my  father  started  his  Hebrew  map  to 
gain  symbolic  possession  of  his  ancestral  land. 
But  he  believed  that  he  was  doing  so  peaceably, 
not  disinheriting  anybody.  Indeed,  he  and  most 
of  his  generation  genuinely  believed  that  there 
was  enough  room  in  the  country  for  everybody. 
The  Palestinians  did  not  take  him  seriously.  For 
them  he  was  a  romantic  Westerner,  just  like  the 
British  and  German  explorers  who  came  before 
him  and  left,  with  their  strange  compasses,  sex- 
tants, and  theodolites.  They  did  not  realize  that 


his  map-making  was  of  a  different  sort,  that  he 
intended  to  settle  down  and  teach  his  children 
the  names  he  invented,  and  by  so  doing,  to  per- 
petuate them  and  thus  transform  symbolic  pos- 
session into  actual  possession.  When  the  Arabs 
realized  the  danger,  it  was  too  late.  They  tried  to 
destroy  my  father  physically,  but  they  failed.  He 
offered  them  compromises,  but  they  rejected 
them.  Finally  an  all-out  war  decided  the  issue; 
they  were  driven  out,  and  his  map  triumphed. 
Then  we  set  out  to  transform  the  land,  to  con- 
struct our  own  edifices,  plant  our  own  orchards. 
But  we  also  deliberately  destroyed  the  remnants 
our  enemies  had  left,  lest  they  come  back  and 
attempt  to  lay  claim  to  them.  We  knew  that  had 
they  won,  they  would  have  destroyed  our  work. 
But  we  won,  so  we  became  the  destroyers.  Who 
is  the  victim?  Who  is  the  culprit?  Who  is  the 
judge? 

One  of  the  places  that  still  festers  in  my  con- 
sciousness is  the  Peace  Forest,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Shfela  near  Latrun.  It  was  created  in  the  ear- 
ly 1970s  on  the  ruins  of  three  Arab  villages: 
Yalu,  Beit  Nuba,  and  'Imwas.  Their  inhabitants 
were  expelled  in  1967  after  the  end  of  the  hostil- 
ities, and  the  villages  were  subsequently  razed. 
Three  villages.  They  lay  in  the  Latrun  salient, 
and  for  strategic  reasons  it  was  decided  that  no 
testimony  to  their  existence  would  be  left  to 
nurture  the  illusion  that  the  inhabitants  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  return.  It  is  irrelevant  for  the 
moment  whether  this  consideration  was  justi- 
fied. But  to  call  this  place  a  Peace  Forest,  to  take 
the  money  of  well-meaning  donors  and  turn  all 
these  orchards  from  which  people  had  once 
earned  their  livelihood  into  a  picnic  area  for  Is- 
raelis and  tourists,  is  something  else  entirely. 
This  betrays  not  only  a  total  lack  of  sensitivity 
but  something  that  must  eventually  corrupt  our 
youth. 

This  is  not  what  my  father  had  in  mind  when 
he  began  his  innocent,  romantic  map-making. 
He  may  have  been  too  naive  or  too  well-mean- 
ing to  understand  the  brutal  forces  that  were  un- 
leashed as  a  result  of  his  search  for  his  biblical 
roots.  This  does  not  absolve  him  from  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  what  came  to  pass.  But  his 
adversaries,  equally  naive,  or  contemptuous  of 
him,  thought  they  could  frighten  him  away  so 
that  his  sons  would  not  become  indigenous  to 
this  land.  They  paid  for  their  contempt  and  cru- 
elty and  were  driven  out.  They  share  not  only 
the  responsibility  for  their  predicament;  they 
also  share  the  responsibility  for  making  us  cruel. 
Dehumanization  is  a  contagious  disease. 

There  is  an  additional  element  of  irony  in  the 
tragedy.  We  can  never  escape  the  inherent 
struggle  between  our  symbolic  attempt  to  create 
authentically  Israeli  forms  and  the  perpetual 
slide  toward  the  physical  forms  ot  the  Palestm- 
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"You  think  you're  alienated  now,  but  I  warn  you,  Mr.  McGuire, 
nobody  loves  a  flat  man." 


)m  Voices:  The  Art  and  Science  of  Psychotherapy,  the  journal  of  the  Amer- 
n  Academy  of  Psychotherapists. 


ians,  perhaps  because  we  sense  that  they  are  an 
inalienable  part  of  the  land.  Take  the  Tower  of 
David,  the  best-known  symbol  of  Jerusalem.  Its 
form  is  simply  and  solely  that  of  a  minaret,  and 
whatever  you  do,  you  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  Islamic,  Arab  structure.  The  ruins  of 
Arab  villages — a  few  layers  of  weathered  stone, 
a  half-buried  arch,  a  broken  millstone — betray 
the  previous  existence  of  once  living,  breathing 
communities.  Even  where  one  stone  does  not 
literally  remain  upon  another,  you  can  still  de- 
tect the  ghost  of  a  village.  There  are  plants  such 
as  dill  that  grow  only  in  places  inhabited  by  man 
and  his  domestic  beasts.  There  are  bustans, 
groves  of  vine,  fig,  and  pomegranate;  there  are 
dense  hedges  of  sabra-cactus  fencing  off  one 
property  from  another.  Even  where  a  village  it- 
self has  completely  vanished  you  can  still  dis- 
cern its  contours.  Almost  2  million  Palestinians 
still  live  on  their  land  and  cherish  it,  deter- 
mined to  preserve  their  own  map.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  erase  their  contribution  to  the  landscape 
of  our  shared  homeland,  no  matter  how  hard 
people  try.  Someone,  someday,  will  raise  the 
question,  and  will  demand  an  answer.  Are  we 
ready  to  merge  the  two  maps?  Are  we  ready  to 
stop  eradicating  each  other's  names?  When  such 
questions  can  be  asked,  perhaps  the  dissonance 
and  conflict  that  plague  so  many  Israelis  will  be 
resolved. 


[Study] 

LASERS:  THE 

STAR  WARS  OFFENSE 


From  "SDl:  Defense  or  Retaliation?"  a  study  pre- 
pared last  spring  by  R  &  D  Associates,  a  defense 
consulting  firm  in  California.  R  &  D  is  currently 
under  contract  to  the  Pentagon  to  explore  the  use  of 
lasers  in  a  space-based  missile  defense  system.  The 
existence  of  this  study  was  first  reported  in  January 
by  Robert  Scheer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


T, 


.he  reader  is  warned  that  almost  every  state- 
ment in  this  brief  report  requires  further  study. 

For  our  purposes ...  we  assume  that  one  of 
SDI's  leading  [weapon]  candidates  is  an  absolute 
technical  success,  that  high-powered  lasers — 
chemical  or  free-electron — operating  in  the 
visible,  either  space-based  or  ground-based  with 
space-based  relay  mirrors,  can  destroy  ballistic 
missiles  in  boost  phase.  .  .  .  We  show  that  in 
spite  of  this  success,  Reagan's  objective  of  re- 
placing deterrence  by  retaliation  with  deter- 
rence by  defense  may  not  have  been  achieved. 

This  somewhat  surprising  possibility  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  lasers  can  be  employed  in 
a  manner  not  contemplated  by  the  SDL  Specifi- 
cally, they  can  be  targeted  against  the  same  en- 
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tities  they  were  designed  to  protect:  the  cities. 
Rough  calculations  indicate  that  in  a  matter  of 
hours  a  laser  defense  system  powerful  enough  to 
cope  with  the  ballistic  missile  threat  can  also  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  major  cities  by  fire.  The  attack 
would  proceed  city  by  city,  the  attack  time  for 
each  city  being  only  a  matter  of  minutes.  Not 
nuclear  destruction,  but  Armageddon  all  the 
same.  After  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  we  would  be  back  where  we  started  from: 
deterrence  by  retaliation.  Our  cities  would  be 
hostage  to  lasers  instead  of  nuclear  weapons.  To 
deter  a  laser  attack,  we  would  threaten  to  retali- 
ate with  a  laser  attack. 

[Here  follow  the  "rough  calculations"  exam- 
ining whether  lasers  deployed  in  a  Soviet  space- 
based  strategic  defense  system  designed  to 
counter  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  threat  could — 
if  turned  on  a  U.S.  city — ignite  a  fire  storm.] 

Would  the  cities  burn  to  the  ground?  We 
think  the  answer  is  almost  certainly  yes. 

Since  the  targets  are  fixed,  the  target  array 
would  be  analyzed  and  the  attack  carefully  pro- 
grammed under  peacetime  conditions.  Hence 
the  laser  beams  would  not  be  randomly  scattered 
but  selectively  directed  at  the  most  combustible 
points  in  each  city.  Downwind  cities  would  be 
attacked  first  to  minimize  smoke  obscuration. 
Fires  engulfing  a  million  people  would  be  started 
in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  little  time  or  avenue 
for  people  to  escape  or  do  any  serious  fire-fight- 
ing. From  such  a  near-simultaneous  high  density 
of  ignition  points  a  fire  storm  would  almost  cer- 
tainly develop.  .  .  . 


[Q&A] 

LIBERALISM'S 
LAST  HOPE 


From  an  interview  with  New  York  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo,  in  the  December  1 7  Village  Voice. 

VILLAGE  VOICE:  What  about  aid  to  the  contrast 

MARIO  CUOMO:  Nicaragua,  I'm  not  too  good. 
I'm  no  expert  on  foreign  policy  issues.  And  I 
don't  like  talking  a  lot  on  them.  What  is  your 
question  on  Nicaragua? 

VV:  Whether  you  favor,  either  through  the  CIA 
or  any  other  agency,  financial  subsidies  to  the 
counterrevolutionaries  in  Nicaragua. 

CUOMO:  I'm  going  to  pass  on  that. 


[Scientific  Study] 

DEMENTIA  AND 
MRS.  THATCHER 


From  "Dementia  and  Mrs.  Thatcher, "  by  Ian  ]. 
Deary,  Simon  Wessely,  and  Michael  Farrell,  in  the 
December  2 1  -28  issue  of  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal. Wessely  and  Farrell  are  clinical  psychiatrists  at 
Maudsley  Hospital  in  London;  Deary  is  a  psycholo- 
gist on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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'e  have  had  the  impression  that  psycho- 
geriatric  patients  seem  more  prone  to  recall 
Margaret  Thatcher  correctly  than  has  been  the 
case  for  other  prime  ministers.  We  tested  the 
hypothesis  that  in  demented  patients  Mrs. 
Thatcher  would  be  recalled  more  easily  than 
other  prime  ministers  who  had  served  a  similar 
period  in  office,  and  that  she  is  now  recalled 
more  easily  than  the  queen. 

SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS 

A  retrospective  study  was  performed  on  con- 
secutive admissions  to  the  psychogeriatric  wards 
of  the  Bethlem  and  Maudsley  hospitals  for  the 
years  1961-62,  1968-69,  and  1983-84.  These 
correspond  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  Mr.  MacMillan,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mrs.  Thatcher,  respectively.  Eligible  pa- 
tients were  aged  sixty-five  and  over  and  had  a 
main  diagnosis  of  organic  dementia  on  admission. 

RESULTS 

Number  of  patients  in  each  group  correctly  and  in- 
correctly recalling  the  queen  and  prime  minister: 


1961-62 

1968-69 

1983-84 

Queen: 

Know 

27 

18 

15 

Don't  know 

16 

9 

29 

Prime  minister: 

Know 

15 

12 

27 

Don't  know 

28 

15 

17 

COMMENT 

Of  three  prime  ministers  reelected  for  second 
terms  and  spending  over  five  years  in  office, 
only  Mrs.  Thatcher  entered  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  demented  subjects  to  an  extent  that 
made  her  easier  to  recall  than  the  queen.  We 
have  also  presented  evidence  indicating  that  the 
recall  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  possible  at  cognitive 
levels  that  hitherto  precluded  memory  of  the 
prime  minister. 
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*)rty  years  ago  I  had  a  back-alley  abortion. 

I  almost  died  from  it!' 


If  you  wonder  whether  legal 
aortion  is  a  good  idea,  ask  any 
oman  who  survived  an  illegal  one. 

She'll  tell  you  how  painful, 
irty,  humiliating,  and  horribly 
angerous  a  back-alley  abortion  was. 

But  despite  the  incredible 
sks,  millions  of  American  women 
ad  abortions  before  they  were 
galized  nationwide  in  1973.  An 
ntold  number  were  maimed  for 
"e.  Thousands  were  literally 
aughtered,  packed  off  bleeding 
id  infected  to  die  in  abject  terror. 

Today  the  threat  to  women's 
/es  and  health  no  longer  comes 
om  abortion.  It  comes  from  those 
ho  want  to  outlaw  it.  People  who 
"gue  that  abortions  should  be 
mned-even  if  the  result  will  be 


as  horrifying  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

This  increasingly  vocal  and 
violent  minority  will  stop  at  nothing. 
They've  resorted  to  harassment, 
physical  threats,  and  even  bombings. 
They're  attacking  the  Constitution. 
And  they're  pressuring  lawmakers 
to  make  abortion  illegal  again- 
for  all  women.  Regardless  of 
circumstances.  Even  if  her  life  or 
health  is  endangered.  Even  if  she's 
a  victim  of  rape  or  incest.  Even  if 
she's  too  young  to  be  a  mother. 

Speak  out  now.  Use  the  coupon. 
Or  they  just  might  succeed  in 
turning  back  the  clock  to  when 
women  had  no  choice.  But  the 
back-alley. 

The  decision  is  yours. 


□  I've  written  my  representatives 
in  Congress  to  tell  them  I  support: 
government  programs  that  reduce 
the  need  for  abortion  by  preventing 
unwanted  pregnancy;  and  keeping 
safe  and  legal  abortion  a  choice 

for  all  women. 

□  Here's  my  tax-deductible  contri- 
bution in  support  of  all  Planned 
Parenthood  activities  and 
programs:   □  $25   D  $35   □  $50 

□  $75    D$150   D$500or:$ 


M  REE  r  CI  IV  ZIP 


P  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  Inc. 

810  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


This  ad  was  paid  for  with  private  contributions.  ©  Copyright  1985 


We  can  only  say  that  somehow  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er has  given  an  item  of  knowledge  to  demented 
patients  that  they  would  otherwise  have  lacked: 
she  reaches  those  parts  of  the  brain  other  prime 
ministers  could  not  reach. 


[Interview] 

DEBRAY:  BEYOND 
THE  SOVIET  THREAT 


From  "The  Third  World:  From  Kalashnikovs  to 
God  &  Computers, "  an  interview  with  Regis  De- 
bray  in  the  Spring  issue  of  New  Perspectives,  the 
journal  of  the  Institute  for  National  Strategy.  De- 
bray,  the  French  philosopher,  is  the  author  of  Revo- 
lution in  the  Revolution  and  Empires  Against 
Europe.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  Fidel  Castro  and  Che  Guevara  in  the 
1 960s,  and  has  served  as  an  adviser  to  French  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand.  This  interview  was  conducted  by 
Nathan  Gardels,  the  editor  of  New  Perspectives. 


NATHAN  GARDELS:  National  liberation  move- 
ments once  looked  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  guid- 
ance and  assistance.  Now,  the  appeal  of  Soviet- 
style  communism  seems  to  be  dying.  What  has 
happened  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  change 
this? 

REGIS  DEBRAY:  The  Third  World  is  bidding  its 
farewell  to  arms.  It  is  seeking  God  and  comput- 
ers rather  than  Kalashnikovs.  I  say  "God"  be- 
cause traditional  cultures  are  resurfacing — they 
are  better  suited  than  ideologies  to  fill  the  void 
created  by  technological  and  economic  upheav- 
al. Look  at  Islam,  the  most  powerful  historical 
force  at  the  moment;  it  is  supplanting  commu- 
nism in  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

When  I  say  "computers,"  I  really  mean  the 
need  for  capital  and  technological  know-how. 

Religious  faith  and  technology:  these  are  the 
Third  World's  priorities,  and  they  put  the  Sovi- 
et Union  out  of  the  competition. 

The  period  of  "decolonization"  and  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  has  nearly  everywhere 
drawn  to  a  close.  During  this  period  there  was  a 
complementary  relationship  in  the  political 
market  between  the  "supply"  of  political-mili- 
tary goods  (such  as  Security  Council  votes  and 
armaments)  and  the  "demand"  by  struggling  and 
emerging  nations  for  security.  Today,  the  "de- 
mand" of  the  Third  World  is  above  all  economic 
in  nature.  The  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  sup- 
ply the  goods.  Look  at  Algeria,  Mozambique, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  There  are 
exceptions.  The  Philippines  is  an  American 
neo-colony,  just  as  Cuba  once  was,  and  fertile 


ground  for  a  classic  Third  World  revolution.  But 
one  tree  shouldn't  obscure  the  forest. 

GARDELS:  What  you  are  saying  implies  that  the 
threat  of  international  communism — against 
which  the  U.S.  postwar  strategy  of  containment 
was  mounted — is  no  longer  the  central  chal- 
lenge to  global  stability  and  peace. 

DEBRAY:  A  society  under  stress  always  needs  a 
devil,  an  external  threat  to  ensure  its  cohesion. 
The  "Evil  Empire"  for  the  United  States,  and 
"Satan"  for  Iran,  come  to  mind.  The  collective 
unconscious  is  archaic  and  religious,  and  thus 
paranoid  and  Manichaean.  That  said,  it  is  clear 
that  the  West  must  soon  find  another  devil,  be- 
cause the  communist  devil  is  a  legacy  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  nineteenth-century  Europe,  nearly  all  po- 
litical theorists  assumed  that  the  central  ques- 
tion was  "republic  or  monarchy?"  But  the  real 
debate  took  place  behind  their  backs,  pitting 
the  bourgeoisie*  against  the  industrial  workers. 
In  the  twentieth  century,  most  theorists  have 
argued  over  "communism  or  democracy?"  Once 
again,  the  real  debate  has  escaped  us.  I  wonder  if 
it  isn't  "religion  or  technology?"  or  perhaps  "tra- 
dition or  modernity?"  It  seems  that  the  further 
we  progress  technologically,  the  further  we  re- 
gress politically. 

GARDELS:  Under  Reagan,  the  debate  is  still  cast 
as  "communism  vs.  democracy"  because  of  the 
perception  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Marxist 
regimes  in  general  are  inevitably  aggressive  and 
expansionist.  What  is  your  view? 

DEBRAY:  Whatever  their  intentions  might  be, 
let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  Soviets 
seek  global  conquest.  What  matters,  then,  is  ca- 
pability. And  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  sup- 
port a  policy  of  expansionism  is  diminishing. 

We  are  witnessing  a  historic  transformation  of 
the  traditional  modes  of  power.  Power  today  is 
becoming  based  less  on  physical  and  material 
parameters  (territory,  military  forces)  and  more 
on  factors  linked  to  the  capability  of  storing, 
managing,  distributing,  and  creating  informa- 
tion. Yet  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  superpow- 
er in  the  traditional  sense,  strong  only  in  terms 
of  obsolete  forces  such  as  tank  divisions  and 
conventional  military  deployments. 

GARDELS:  What  have  been  the  Soviet  losses  and 
gains  in  the  past  twenty  years?  What  have  been 
those  of  the  United  States? 

DEBRAY:  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  notable 
gains  in  military  capability,  both  conventional 
and  nuclear,  but  has  suffered  considerable  losses 
in  political  capability.  The  gains  are  quantifi- 
able and  can  be  seen  by  satellite  or  the  naked 
eye;  the  losses  are  neither  visible  nor  quantifi- 
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Viet  War  Photo 
Is  Challenged 

Westmoreland  Says  Hibachi, 
Not  Napalm,  Burned  Girl 

Knight-Ridder 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  Fla.,  Jan.  18— 
Retired  general  William  C.  Westmoreland,  in  a 
speech  here  this  week,  questioned  the  circum- 
stances of  one  of  the  most  hauntmg  photo- 
graphs to  come  out  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Huynh  Cong  (Nick)  Ut  of  the  Associated 
Press  who  took  the  photo  of  a  Vietnamese 
Rirl-running,  naked  and  screaming,  from  a 
wall  of  fire  and  smoke-said  the  photo  is  au- 
thentic, that  it  was  on  a  roll  of  film  he  shot  of 
napalm  bombs  dropped  near  Trang  Bang  on 

T  Q     1  Q7*? 

Westmoreland  told  a  group  of  business  peo- 
ple here  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  girl  was 
burned  by  napalm.  He  said  an  investigation  de- 
termined that  she  had  been  burned  in  an  acci- 
dent involving  a  hibachi ,  an  open  grill. 

"I  said  'My  God,  if  she  was  hit  by  napalm,  she 
would  not  have  survived.'  "  Westmorela- 


7 
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This  photograph  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1973. 

cident  They  said  the  bombs  were  dropped  by 
South  Vietnamese  planes  attacking  nearby  com- 
munist positions. 

Westmoreland  said  he  didn't  recall  who  told 
him  that  the  girl  in  the  photo,  which  he  said  he 
has  seen  once  or  twice,  was  burned  by  a  hiba- 

°  "I  did  not  say  I  had  personal  knowledge  of 
that  "  he  said.  "I  don't  remember  who  told  me, 
and'l  don't  remember  seeing  a  formal  mvesti- 

8ain  an  interview,  Westmoreland  said  his  com- 
ments about  the  photo  were  in  the  context  of 
explaining  how  the  press  distorts  news ,  « i  for- 
eign countries  by  applying  domestic  standards 

of  what  is  news.  „,„!,„. 

"Murders  and   rapes    that   is   wnat   makes 

headlines,"  h*  *"":J 


From  the  Washington  Post,  January  19. 


able,  but  are  much  more  important. 

Unfortunately,  Americans  are  much  more 
keen  on  the  quantitative  than  the  qualitative, 
and  they  focus  more  on  the  Soviets'  military 
hardware  than  on  their  limited  political  pres- 
tige. That  is  why  you  overestimate  Soviet  pow- 
er, as  if  power  in  history  is  the  same  as  force  of 
arms!  What  shortsightedness!  There  is  more 
power  in  rock  music,  videos,  blue  jeans,  fast 
food,  news  networks,  and  TV  satellites  than  in 
the  entire  Red  Army. 

Qualitative  power  operates  without  mass  de- 
struction or  high  political  costs.  Quantitative 
power  certainly  isn't  negligible,  but  its  use  is 
quite  limited  in  times  of  peace.  And,  even  in 
Afghanistan,  Soviet  firepower  is  being  broken 
by  the  strength  of  Moslem  faith.  The  growing 
gulf  between  the  classic  forms  of  power  and  their 
political-ideological  influence  has  strengthened 
the  military's  role  in  the  maintenance  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  established  positions.  Look  at  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  example  of  Poland. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  there  is  a  military  resur- 
gence and  global  expansion,  even  as  there  have 


been  limited  territorial  losses — such  as  the  de- 
feat in  Vietnam.  The  indirect  power  of  the 
United  States,  exercised  through  its  allies  and 
clients,  continues  to  grow.  With  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  the  United  States  is  exploit- 
ing its  advanced  position  in  civilian  technology 
in  order  to  rupture  the  military  parity  gained 
through  great  sacrifice  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Strategically,  SDI  seems  to  me  both  illusory  and 
counterproductive,  but  the  technological  and 
scientific  benefits  from  the  research  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  take  a  leap  forward  in  state- 
of-the-art  technologies,  and  thus  increase  its 
margin  of  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  recent  American  gains,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  refutation  of  the  dogma  of  "the  irreversi- 
bility of  socialist  victory."  This  has  held  true 
only  where  there  is  territorial  contiguity  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  Soviet  gains  in  the  Third 
World  are  clearly  reversible,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Egypt  and  Mozambique.  Even  at  the  Soviet  pe- 
riphery in  Europe,  there  is  a  wasting  away  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  a  slow  reemergence  of  civil 
societies,  with  their  national  culture  and  coun- 
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tervailing  institutions  such  as  the  church,  trade 
unions,  and  universities.  Look  at  Poland. 

GARDELS:  You  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  "expended  its  goodwill  quota  in  the  Third 
World."  Does  this  mean  that  the  goodwill  quota 
of  the  United  States  is  increasing,  or  that  both 
superpowers  have  lost  influence? 

DEBRAY:  Both  have  lost  some  of  their  authority, 
but  the  United  States  seems  to  have  retained  its 
superior  means  of  influence:  the  food  weapon, 
financial  pressures  which  can  be  exerted 
through  the  international  banking  system,  the 
cultural  penetration  of  television,  the  manipula- 
tion of  commercial  markets.  The  United  States 
has  so  many  levers  that  are  beyond  the  Soviet 
Union's  reach. 

GARDELS:  The  demise  of  detente  has  been 
blamed  on  U.S. -Soviet  conflict  in  the  Third 
World,  such  as  in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Middle  East.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future  of 
superpower  competition  in  the  Third  World? 

DEBRAY:  This  planet  is  not  a  chessboard,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  world  aren't  pawns. 
There  are  not  two  players,  but  a  hundred,  all 
playing  at  the  same  time,  each  with  his  own 
plan.  The  superpowers  must  confront  the  un- 
foreseen and  the  imponderable.  In  this  jungle, 
the  only  widely  admitted  rule  is  the  threat  of 
force  or  the  fear  of  reprisal  in  the  superpower's 
own  sphere  of  influence,  where  intervention 
can  be  carried  out  with  impunity.  Grenada  paid 
for  the  American  failure  in  Lebanon.  Nicaragua 
is  paying  for  Afghanistan. 

The  great  error  of  detente  was  the  belief,  in 
the  West,  that  the  course  of  world  events  could 
be  regulated  through  accords  with  the  East.  The 
Eastern  bloc  has  no  desire  for  such  accords.  But 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  be  incapable  of  stopping  a 
handful  of  young  Sandinistas  from  mobilizing 
the  Nicaraguan  people  and  toppling  a  hopelessly 
corrupt  dictatorship.  Can  Moscow  stop  Lenin  or 
Che  from  being  read  in  Central  America?  Can 
Washington  promise  Moscow  that  Afghans  will 
not  read  the  Koran? 

GARDELS:  Is  the  Soviet  threat  the  main  question 
in  Europe  today? 

DEBRAY:  Not  at  all.  The  inexorable  decline  of 
Communist  parties  in  Western  Europe  has  final- 
ly rendered  the  dream  of  the  Sovietization  of  Eu- 
rope Utopian.  Conquest  of  Western  Europe  by 
force  of  arms — that  is  a  joke.  The  possibility  of 
nuclear  retaliation  nullifies  the  conventional 
military  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  be  obliged  to  destroy  the  very  prey  it  seeks 
to  capture. 

Today  in  Europe  the  West  wind  is  far  stronger 
than  the  East  wind.  The  real  problem  is  how  to 


extricate  ourselves  from  Yalta,  that  is,  remove 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  bring  back  into  our  family 
and  culture  110  million  cousins  who  have  been 
cut  off  from  their  historical  mainstream. 

The  stronger  the  role  Europe  plays  in  the 
West,  the  weaker  the  role  of  the  East  in  "the 
other  Europe,"  as  Czeslaw  Milosz  calls  it.  The 
more  unity  between  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
West,  the  more  divergence  between  it  and  East- 
ern Europe.  If  the  choice  for  Western  Europe  is 
Washington  or  Moscow,  then  we  must  bid  fare- 
well to  the  other  Europe,  because  Moscow  will 
never  accept  having  Washington  at  its  borders. 
The  only  real  issue,  then,  is  European  in- 
dependence. 

GARDELS:  What  are  the  conditions  for  dissolv- 
ing the  cold  war  blocs  in  Europe? 

DEBRAY:  A  policy  of  presence,  contacts,  and  ex- 
changes, and  not  one  of  saber  rattling  and  ver- 
bal attacks.  There  are  many  illusions  about 
detente,  but  it  did  correspond  to  a  particularly 
fruitful  period.  If  change  through  detente  is  slow 
and  limited,  change  through  confrontation  is 
clearly  an  unmitigated  failure.  Confrontation  is 
what  communist  regimes  prefer,  since  they  are 
better  equipped  than  we  are  for  it — politically, 
intellectually,  and  morally.  Communism  wins 
wars  but  loses  the  peace. 

GARDELS:  Finally,  what  is  the  idea  of  the  West 
that  you  are  promoting? 

DEBRAY:  I  refuse  to  recognize  the  idea  or  the  re- 
ality of  American  leadership  in  the  West.  A 
country  that  accepts  the  protection  of  another 
country  quickly  becomes  a  client  state,  and  a 
client  state  can  never  be  a  reliable  ally  because  it 
has  no  real  responsibility. 

A  country  of  equal  status  may  be  a  nuisance  at 
times,  but  it  is  much  more  reliable  than  a  vassal. 
It  is  the  European  countries  with  traditionally 
the  strongest  Atlanticist  orientation,  like  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  which  have  been 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  neutralist  and  pacifist 
movements.  France  has  not  been  greatly  affect- 
ed by  these  movements  because,  since  de 
Gaulle,  it  has  taken  responsibility  for  its  own 
defense. 

The  road  to  Finlandization  passes  through 
Panamaization.  Independence  is  costly  and  un- 
wieldy in  the  short  run,  but  the  mentality  of  de- 
pendence is  deadly. 

In  weakening  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  na- 
tional identity  of  Western  nations,  the  policy  of 
American  hegemony  in  NATO  plays  into  the 
hands  of  its  Soviet  adversary.  Liberty  means  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  "free  world"  becomes  the 
"American  world,"  it  should  no  longer  be  called 
"free";  it  certainly  won't  remain  free  for  very 
long  if  that  is  the  case. 
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LIVE  FROM  THE  MET" 


Celebrating  10  Seasons  of 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  on  TV 
Mozart's  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 
Wednesday,  April  23 
8  PM  (EST)  on  PBS 

With  Carol  Vaness,  Kathleen  Battle, 

Frederica  von  Stade,  Ruggero  Raimondi 
and  Thomas  Allen.  James  Levine  conducts. 
Telecast  hosted  by  Joanne  Woodward. 


Simulcast  in  Stereo  FM  in  many  cities. 
With  English  subtitles 


Mozart  matches  a  sense  of  humor  with  a  sense  of  humanity  in  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle's  lively  new  production  of  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  It  seems  a  comedy 
of  manners,  morals  and  machinations  as  "Figaro"  and  his  intended  bride, 
Susanna,  match  wits  with  the  autocratic  power  of  Count  Almaviva  and  his  Court. 
But  this  delightful  evening  of  mixups,  mistaken  identities  and  misunderstandings  leads 
to  a  joyous  finale  that's  as  moving  as  it  is  amusing. 


TEXACO    PHIL 


THROPIC    FOUNDATION   INC. 


Funding  for  Live  From  The  Met"  is  made  possible  by  a  major  grant  from  Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  Inc  with  additional 
grants  from  (jj)  PIONEER®  Electronic  Corporation,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 

and  the  Charles  E  Culpeper  Foundation. 


[Aphorisms] 

THE  ONE-MINUTE 
MISANTHROPE 


From  Half-Truths  &  One-and-a-Half  Truths,  a 
selection  of  Karl  Kraus's  aphorisms,  edited  and 
translated  by  Harry  Zohn  and  published  by  Car- 
canet.  Kraus,  the  Viennese  satirist,  lived  from  1874 
to  1936. 


I 


and  my  public  understand  each  other  very 
well:  it  does  not  hear  what  I  say,  and  I  don't  say 
what  it  wants  to  hear. 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  be  fair  and  view  a 
matter  from  all  sides.  I  did  so,  hoping  that  some- 
thing might  improve  if  I  viewed  all  sides  of  it. 
But  the  result  was  the  same.  So  I  went  back  to 
viewing  things  only  from  one  side,  which  saves 
me  a  lot  of  work  and  disappointment.  For  it  is 
comforting  to  regard  something  as  bad  and  to  be 
able  to  use  one's  prejudices  as  an  excuse. 

Many  desire  to  kill  me,  and  many  wish  to 
spend  an  hour  chatting  with  me.  The  law  pro- 
tects me  from  the  former. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  review  copy,  and  a 
man  received  it  from  the  publisher.  Then  he 
wrote  a  review.  Then  he  wrote  a  book  that  the 
publisher  accepted  and  sent  on  to  someone  else 
as  a  review  copy.  The  man  who  received  it  did 
likewise.  This  is  how  modern  literature  came 
into  being. 

Sentimental  irony  is  a  dog  that  bays  at  the 
moon  while  pissing  on  graves. 

Satires  that  the  censor  understands  are  rightly 
prohibited. 

An  aphorism  never  coincides  with  the  truth: 
it  is  either  a  half-truth  or  one-and-a-half  truths. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  clerks.  Everyone  is  go- 
ing into  journalism. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  diseases  is 
diagnosis. 

Psychoanalysis  is  that  mental  illness  for  which 
it  regards  itself  as  therapy. 

How  is  the  world  ruled  and  led  to  war?  Diplo- 
mats lie  to  journalists  and  believe  these  lies 
when  they  see  them  in  print. 

Moral  responsibility  is  what  is  lacking  in  a 
man  when  he  demands  it  of  a  woman. 

It  is  regarded  as  normal  to  consecrate  virginity 
in  general  and  to  lust  for  its  destruction  in 
particular. 


There  is  no  more  unfortunate  creature  under 
the  sun  than  a  fetishist  who  yearns  for  a  woman's 
shoe  and  has  to  settle  for  the  whole  woman. 

The  conjugal  bedroom  is  the  coexistence  of 
brutality  and  martyrdom. 

When  someone  has  behaved  like  an  animal, 
he  says:  "I'm  only  human!"  But  when  he  is  treat- 
ed like  an  animal,  he  says:  "I'm  human,  too!" 

"A  cigar,"  says  the  altruist,  "a  cigar,  my  good 
man,  I  cannot  give  you.  But  anytime  you  need  a 
light,  just  come  round;  mine  is  always  lit." 

Medicine:  "Your  money  and  your  life!" 

The  pimp  is  the  executive  organ  of  immoral- 
ity. The  executive  organ  of  morality  is  the 
blackmailer. 

The  secret  of  the  demagogue  is  to  appear  as 
dumb  as  his  audience  so  that  these  people  can 
believe  themselves  as  smart  as  he. 

Family  life  is  an  encroachment  on  private  life. 

It  is  the  height  of  ingratitude  if  a  sausage  calls 
a  pig  a  pig. 

The  unattractive  thing  about  chauvinism  is 
not  so  much  the  aversion  to  other  nations  but 
the  love  of  one's  own. 

Technology  is  a  servant  who  makes  so  much 
noise  cleaning  up  in  the  next  room  that  his  mas- 
ter cannot  make  music. 

Life  is  an  effort  that  deserves  a  better  cause. 

You  don't  even  live  once. 


[Short  Storyj 

JOYCE  MADE  EASY 


B}  Gordon  Lish.  Lish  recently  read  this  story  at 
Southern  Methodist  University.  He  is  the  author  of 
Peru,  a  novel  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton. 


S, 


'he  went  to  the  closet  and  got  out  her 
nightie  and  put  on  her  nightie  and  brushed  her 
hair  just  as  hard  as  hard  as  she  could  brush  it,  all 
the  while  instructing  herself  thus:  "Oh,  you 
darned  old  sleepikins,  you  had  just  better  just 
hurry  yourself  up  and  start  being  a  better  girli- 
kins  and  start  getting  busy  and  doing  better 
about  things  and  stop  being  such  a  darned  old 
lazikins  about  things,  just  some  mean  old  darned 
old  procrastikins  about  things,  just  some  darned 
old  nasty  old  grumpikins  about  things,  some  per- 
son who  just  only  gets  up  and  goes  all  around 
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with  her  darned  old  earrings  always  hanging 
from  her  earikins  and  who  has  a  nice  neck  and 
sleeps,  sleeps,  sleeps!" 

So  she  sat  herself  down  and  wrote  a  poem 
about  her  nightie  and  then  another  poem  about 
her  hair  and  then  another  poem  about  her  hair- 
brush and  then  a  really  great  big  old  sort  of  tre- 
mendously philosophical  poem  about  her  closet 
and  then  just  a  teensy  little  sort  of  wry  non- 
philosophical  one  about  her  shoebag — and 
then,  when  all  that  was  all  over  and  done  with, 
she  went  and  got  into  the  bed  and  had  herself  a 
really  magnificent  sleep,  mainly  because  it  was 
the  sleep  of  the  totally  expressed,  not  to  men- 
tion that  of  the  unimpeachably  unsuppressed — 
and  then,  when  she  got  up  out  of  her  bed  in  the 
morningtime,  she  just  could  not  believe  how 
wonderfully  and  unbelievably  rested  she  felt,  all 
sort  of  absolutely  refreshed  and  wide-awake, 
which  was  a  feeling  which  right  away  gave  her 
the  most  marvelous  thought,  which  was  the 
thought  to  sit  herself  down  and  go  ahead  and 
write  a  story  about  a  person  who  wakes  up  and 
who  realizes  that  she  has  this  sort  of  incredibly 
wide-awake  feeling  running  around  all  over  her, 
so  she  did  it,  she  sat  herself  down,  except  she 
decided  to  just  go  ahead  and  write  a  novel  about 
it  instead. 

So  then  she  got  really  busy  and  buckled  down 
and  wrote  out  a  tax  opinion  for  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, a  letter  home  for  Brooke  Shields,  and  a 
check  to  the  Eberhard  Faber  people  for  another 
shitload,  F.O.B.  the  nearest  Mongol  plant. 


[Essay] 

TRUTH,  BUT 
WITHOUT 
RESPECT  FOR  TRUTH 


B)i  George  W.  S.  Trow.  Trow  wrote  this  essay  for 
the  catalogue  to  Infotainment,  a  traveling  group 
exhibition  organized  by  New  York's  Nature  Morte 
gallery.  Trow  is  the  author  of  Within  the  Context 
of  No  Context. 
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t  is  my  idea  that  the  history  of  this  century  is 
the  history  of  the  image  escaped  from  man  and 
God  into  thin  air.  Stories,  it  seems  to  me,  work 
down  to  an  image;  lives  work  up  from  one,  into 
a  story,  and  back  down  to  one.  The  problem  of 
modernity  has  been  defined  as  too  many  images, 
but  it  is  rather  a  problem  of  displacement:  too 
many  in  the  air. 

So  that  the  honest  opinion  of  an  apprehend- 
ing man  or  woman  now  might  be  (must  be,  for 


[Advisories] 

FACE  THE  NATION 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  "advisories"  sent  to 
clients  by  Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  the  leading 
consultant  to  local  television  news  departments. 


FACIAL  EXPRESSION 

Since  the  face  is  visible  on  tight  close-ups  as 
well  as  long  shots,  it's  always  going  to  affect  your 
message.  Pay  attention  to  these  things: 

Mouth.  Open  your  mouth  fully  when  you  speak. 
It's  not  only  crucial  for  articulation:  listeners 
need  to  see  you  enunciate.  Speaking  through 
slightly  clenched  teeth  or  through  thin,  barely 
opened  lips  suggests  tension  or  a  lack  of  energy. 

Chin.  Too  upturned?  Careful,  you  could  look 
haughty.  Always  tucked  under?  It  could  appear 
coy — a  la  Princess  Di. 

Eyes.  If  squinting  is  the  problem,  make  certain 
you  can  really  see.  Consider  all  variables — 
lights,  prompter,  glasses/contacts.  If  furrowing 
the  brow  is  noticeable,  it  could  be  due  to  ten- 
sion. Try  using  relaxation  exercises.  Or  place 
Scotch  tape  on  your  brow  when  you're  not  on 
the  air  so  that  every  time  you  scrunch  up  the 
brow  you'll  feel  it.  Then,  you  can  begin  to  un- 
learn the  habit  when  you're  on  TV. 

MOUTH  EXERCISES 

For  warm-up  and  articulation: 

1.  Repeat  this  list  of  words  daily. 

2.  Exaggerate  lip  movement. 

mellifluous  proselytized 

ontological  nuclear 

ecumenical  peculiarities 


superfluity 

impracticable 

categorically 

irremediable 

posthumously 

synopsis 

impossibility 

impenetrable 

Nicaraguan 

Sandinista 

schizophrenic 

voluptuousness 

existentialism 

regulatory 

ignominiously 

irrevocable 

philosophical 

polysyllabic 

disingenuousness 

incalculable 

preposterous 

antidisestablishmentarianism 

investigatory 

Jaruzelski 

palatable 

particularly 
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some):  too  many  images  in  the  air;  none  in  me. 
And  yet  some  have  lodged  in  me;  but  are  they 


mine: 


A  rule  of  thumb  for  an  apprehending  man  or 
woman  might  be:  You  are  living  in  what  is  a  lie 
for  someone  else.  For  you  it  is  the  truth — 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

My  assumptions  are  that  art  exists  within 
truth,  and  nowhere  else;  that  there  are  ways  of 
passing  on  a  respect  for  truth  from  generation  to 
generation  (so  that  several  styles  of  expression 
might  exist  simultaneously);  that  truths-of-the- 
moment  have  extraordinary  power  now. 

As  to  the  second  assumption:  that  there  are 
ways  of  passing  on  a  respect  for  truth  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  This  can  happen  in  one 
of  two  ways.  A  particular  tradition  can  be  passed 
on  in  such  a  way  that  the  original  truth  is  mani- 
fest to  the  modern  practitioner,  or  there  can 
develop  within  a  culture  a  respect  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  artist's  search  for  new  truth-config- 
urations. 

In  what  does  a  search  for  new  truth-configura- 
tions consist?  I  propose  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  true  configuration  of  lies  and  truth 
that  impressed  itself  on  one's  mind  during  the 
formation  of  one's  personality.  Now  we  return 
to  our  rule  of  thumb  to  express  it  differently. 
What  an  apprehending  man  or  woman  often 
says  today  is:  This  configuration  of  lies  and  truth 
is  truth  to  me. 

Much  art  of  our  time  is  directed  toward  an  au- 
dience (a  collective  adult)  that  does  not  exist. 
An  artist  applies  for  healing  and  finds  he  is  the 
healer.  Certain  old  hindrances  and  tests  of  con- 
viction have  been  removed.  What  this  means  to 
the  artist  is  that  his  first  description  of  the  con- 
figuration of  lies  and  truth  that  has  been  im- 
pressed on  his  brain — the  refinement  of  which 
must  be  part  of  (perhaps  the  whole  of)  his  life's 
work — may  be  accepted  as  enough,  when  it  is 
not  enough. 

Decadence  is  not  remembering  when  through 
effort  one  might  remember.  The  image  is  de- 
based and  enthroned  at  the  same  time.  Debased, 
because  if  one  chooses  not  to  remember  when 
one  might  remember,  or  actually  thrusts  away 
(as  inconvenient)  the  memory  one  does  have, 
one  has  not  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  im- 
ages in  one's  mind.  Enthroned,  because  having 
abandoned  the  search  for  the  true  configuration 
in  one's  mind  (and  in  the  mind  of  the  culture), 
one  is  free  to  embrace  all  the  configurations  that 
are  possible — even  the  ones  that  are  absurd  or 
vicious.  And  so  the  possibility  of  any  configura- 
tion at  ail  comes  up.  The  image  is  freed  to  do  any 
work.  It  is  in  the  history  of  the  freedom  of  the 
image  to  do  any  work  that  we  should  look  for  the 
real  history  of  our  time. 

I  will  state  this  all  it)  another  way: 


Decadence  appears  first  in  the  ruling  group 
(who  are,  next  to  other  artists,  the  first  receivers 
of  art),  and  it  appears  as  the  will  not  to  remem- 
ber. To  take  an  extreme  example:  it  is  decadent 
not  to  repeal  "emergency  regulations"  simply 
because  one  has  discovered  some  benefit  of  con- 
venience in  them  or  because  one  has  developed 
a  habit  of  leaving  well  enough  or  bad  enough 
alone.  One  result  of  such  a  situation  is  confu- 
sion. Are  we  living  in  an  "emergency"  or  not? 
Confusion  of  this  kind  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
certain  artists.  Lies,  after  all,  are  raw  material. 
"This  is  what  your  lies  look  like  to  me,"  an  artist 
says.  Whose  lies?  This  is  the  important  question 
now.  Whose  lies?  If  the  collective  adult  no  long- 
er exists,  who  is  lying?  We  are  in  a  situation  in 
which  people  struggle  valiantly  for  the  chance 
to  lie — to  lie  with  a  little  style  or  with  a  little 
humor.  In  any  case,  the  receivers  of  art  are  not 
being  shocked  into  action;  the  same  process  that 
has  destroyed  tlje  collective  adult  and  confused 
the  artist  has  produced  receivers  of  art  who  are 
interested  in  any  configuration  at  all.  Part  of  the 
artist's  work  now  is  to  educate  receivers  of  art 
who  will  remember  and  act. 

No  one  ever  suggested  out  loud  that  our  at- 
tempts to  have  a  civilization  be  abandoned. 
Rather,  certain  forces,  converging  at  times  to 
produce  emergencies,  loosened  the  connections 
between  people,  particularly  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  I  would  say  that  we  are  caught  be- 
tween two  possibilities:  imagism,  which  em- 
braces rituals  in  which  the  order  of  images 
makes  deep  sense;  and  anti-imagism,  which  al- 
lows (insists  on)  a  chaos  of  images.  This  is  a  pro- 
ductive dialectic,  possibly.  No  imagism  can  be 
powerful  now  without  accepting  the  existence  of 
anti-imagist  materials  (the  vast  chaos  of  im- 
ages); but  no  art  can  be  important  now  which 
does  not  attempt  to  establish  control  over  them. 

Each  made  image  carries  within  it  DNA  ma- 
terial from  a  mighty  idea:  that  every  image  is 
self-justifying.  This  idea  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  It  was  first 
stated  in  the  first  edition  of  their  joint  work,  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  1798.  The  statement  is,  pro- 
phetically, an  advertisement.  (It  is  called  that.)  It 
puts  the  reader  on  notice,  announces,  in  a  busi- 
nesslike tone  of  voice,  a  new  state  of  affairs.  / 
will  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  my  wife, 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  reads: 

It  is  the  honorable  characteristic  of  Poetry,  that  its 
materials  are  to  be  found  in  every  subject  which 
can  interest  the  human  mind.  The  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  to  he  sought,  not  in  the  writings  of  critics, 
hut  in  those  of  the  Poets  themselves. 

In  other  words,  poetry  will  be  free  to  consider 
what  it  does  consider;  poems  will  be  self- 
justifying. 
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Our  particular  manner  of  thinking  is  Words- 
worth's and  Coleridge's.  We  are  not  classicists. 
Attempts  at  classicism  in  our  time  are  marked  at 
birth  with  attitudes  which  ensure  that  there  will 
be  no  cleansing,  only  a  reference  to  a  smooth 
surface.  (We  can  refer  to  the  "wit"  of  postmod- 
ern architecture,  for  instance.)  Our  neoclassical 
manners  are  born  postclassical:  new  babies  who 
are  old  at  birth.  Their  wrinkles  do  not  smooth 
out  in  infancy;  they  deepen. 

Our  manner  of  thinking  is  Wordsworth's  and 
Coleridge's,  but  there  have  been  peculiar  devel- 
opments. Every  image  can  claim  that  it  is  of  "in- 
terest [to]  the  human  mind,"  but  apparently, 
some  images  (of  the  kind  that  curdle  the  mind) 
did  not  used  to  come  to  mind.  Artists  must  ad- 
mit that  the  orthodoxy  of  any  configuration  has 
taken  nourishment  from  the  freedom  artists 
have  won  to  consider  any  possibility.  Truth,  but 
without  respect  for  truth,  would  be  one  descrip- 
tion of  any  one  of  one  billion  billion  images. 

Truth,  but  without  respect  for  truth,  would  seem 
to  be  an  idea  which  could  arise  only  among  a 
dispirited  people  who  have  decided  not  to  strug- 
gle any  more  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  truth  as 
"something  true  for  me — true  for  a  member  of 
us,  now"  with  the  idea  of  truth  as  "something 
true  for  someone  who  respects  the  Truth."  This 
struggle  is  what  the  artist  must  undertake. 


[Essay] 

FRAMEWORKS 


From  A  Country  Year:  Living  the  Questions,  a 
collection  of  essays  by  Sue  Hubbell,  published  this 
month  by  Random  House.  Hubbell  is  a  writer  and 
beekeeper  who  lives  in  the  Ozarks. 
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met  Paul,  the  boy  who  was  to  become  my 
husband,  when  he  was  sixteen  and  I  was  fifteen. 
We  were  married  some  years  later,  and  the  legal 
arrangement  that  is  called  marriage  worked  well 
enough  while  we  were  children  and  while  we 
had  a  child.  But  we  grew  older,  and  the  son 
went  off  to  school,  and  marriage  did  not  serve  as 
a  structure  for  our  lives  as  well  as  it  once  had. 
Still,  he  was  the  man  in  my  life  for  all  those 
years.  There  was  no  other.  So  when  the  legal  ar- 
rangement was  ended,  I  had  a  difficult  time  sift- 
ing through  the  emotional  debris  that  was  left 
after  the  framework  of  an  intimate,  thirty-year 
association  had  broken. 

I  went  through  all  the  usual  things:  I  couldn't 
sleep  or  eat,  talked  feverishly  to  friends,  plunged 
recklessly  into  a  destructive  affair  with  a  man 
who  had  more  problems  than  I  did  but  who  was 
convenient,  made  a  series  of  stupid  decisions 


[Maps] 

A  COLLOQUIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


From  the  Dictionary  of  American  Regional  En- 
glish, Vol.  I,  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press.  The  dictionary  is  based  on  a  five-year  nation- 
al survey  in  which  2.5  million  colloquial  words  and 
phrases  were  collected.  These  computer -generated 
maps  show  the  regional  distribution  of  three  usages. 
The  size  and  shape  of  each  state  reflect  population 
density.  Each  dot  represents  a  community  where  the 
usage  in  question  was  reported;  in  all,  1,002  com- 
munities were  surveyed. 


Ass  from  one's  elbow,  not  to  know  one's:  To  be 
ignorant;  not  to  possess  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge. 


Buttermilk  sky:  The  sky  when  filled  with  smal 
curd-like  or  patchy  clouds. 


Call  hogs:  To  snore. 
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National  Freshwater  Fishing  Hall  of  Fame,  Hayward,  Wisconsin,  1984,  by  David  Graham.  Th 
photograph  appeared  in  the  Fall  1 985  issue  of  Aperture. 


about  my  honey  business,  and  pretty  generally 
botched  up  my  life  for  several  years  running. 
And  for  a  long,  long  time,  my  mind  didn't  work. 
I  could  not  listen  to  the  news  on  the  radio  with 
understanding.  My  attention  came  unglued 
when  I  tried  to  read  anything  but  the  lightest 
froth.  My  brain  spun  in  endless,  painful  loops, 
and  I  could  neither  concentrate  nor  think  with 
any  semblance  of  order.  I  had  always  rather  en- 
joyed having  a  mind,  and  I  missed  mine  extrava- 
gantly. I  was  out  to  lunch  for  three  years. 

During  that  time,  I  often  mused  about  struc- 
ture, framework,  schemata,  system,  classifica- 
tion, and  order.  I  discovered  a  classification 
Jorge  Luis  Borges  devised,  claiming  that 

A  certain  Chinese  encyclopedia  divides  animals  into: 

a.  Belonging  to  the  Emperor 

b.  Embalmed 
c.Tame 

d.  Sucking  pigs 

e.  Sirens 

f.  Fabulous 

g.  Stray  dogs 

h.  Included  in  the  present  classification 

i.  Frenzied 

j.  Innumerable 

k. Drawn  with  a  very  fine  camel-hair  brush 

\.Et  cetera 
m. Having  just  broken  the  water  pitcher 
n.That  from  a  long  way  off  look  like  flies. 
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I  laughed  over  the  list.  We  believe  we  have  a 
more  proper  concept  of  how  the  natural  world 
should  be  classified,  and  when  Borges  rumples 
that  concept  it  amuses  us.  That  I  was  able  to 
laugh  made  me  realize  I  must  have  retained 
some  sense  of  that  order,  no  matter  how  disor- 
derly my  mind  seemed  to  have  become. 

My  father  was  a  botanist.  When  I  was  a  child 
he  reserved  Saturday  afternoons  for  me,  and  we 
spent  many  of  them  walking  in  woods  and  rough 
places.  He  would  name  the  plants  we  came  upon 
by  their  Latin  binomials  and  tell  me  how  they 
grew.  The  names  were  too  hard  for  me,  but  I  did 
understand  that  plants  had  names  that  described 
their  relationships  one  to  another  and  found  this 
elegant  and  interesting  even  when  I  was  six 
years  old. 

So  after  reading  the  Borges  list,  I  turned  to 
Linnaeus.  Whatever  faults  the  man  may  have 
had  as  a  scientist,  he  gave  us  a  beautiful  tool  for 
thinking  about  diversity  in  the  world.  The  first 
word  in  his  scheme  of  Latin  binomials  tells  the 
genus,  grouping  diverse  plants  which  neverthe- 
less share  a  commonality;  the  second  word 
names  the  species,  plants  alike  enough  to  regu- 
larly interbreed  and  produce  offspring  like  them- 
selves. It  is  a  framework  for  understanding,  a 
way  to  show  how  pieces  of  the  world  fit 
together. 


I  have  no  Latin,  but  as  I  began  to  botanize,  to 
learn  to  call  the  plants  around  me  up  here  on  my 
hill  by  their  Latin  names,  I  was  diverted  from  my 
lack  of  wits  by  the  wit  of  the  system. 

Commelina  virginica,  the  common  dayflower, 
is  a  rangy  weed  bearing  blue  flowers  with  une- 
qual sepals,  two  of  them  showy  and  rounded, 
the  third  hardly  noticeable.  After  I  identified  it 
as  that  particular  Commelina,  named  from  a 
sample  taken  in  Virginia,  I  read  in  one  of  my 
handbooks,  written  before  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  be  dull  to  be  taken  seriously: 

Delightful  Linnaeus,  who  dearly  loved  his  little 
joke,  himself  confesses  to  have  named  the  day- 
flowers  after  three  brothers  Commelyn,  Dutch 
botanists,  because  two  of  them — commemorated 
in  the  showy  blue  petals  of  the  blossom — published 
their  works;  the  third,  lacking  application  and  am- 
bition, amounted  to  nothing,  like  the  third  incon- 
spicuous whitish  third  petal. 

There  is  a  tree  growing  in  the  woodland  with 
shiny,  oval  leaves  that  turn  brilliant  red  early  in 
the  fall,  sometimes  even  at  summer's  end.  It  has 
small  clusters  of  white  flowers  in  June  that  bees 
like,  and  later  blue  fruits  that  are  eaten  by  blue- 
birds and  robins.  It  is  one  of  the  tupelos,  and 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country  call  it  black 
gum  or  sour  gum.  When  I  was  growing  up  in 
Michigan  I  knew  it  as  pepperidge.  Its  botanic 
name  is  Nyssa  sylvatica.  Nyssa  groups  the  tupelos 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Nyseides — the 
nymphs  of  Mount  Nysa  who  cared  for  the  infant 
Dionysus.  Sylvatica  means  "of  the  woodlands." 
Nyssa  sylvatica — a  wild,  untamed  name. 

I  botanized  obsessively  during  that  difficult 
time.  Every  day  I  learned  new  plants  by  their 
Latin  names.  I  wandered  about  the  woods  that 
winter,  good  for  little  else,  examining  the  bark 
of  leafless  trees.  As  wildflowers  began  to  bloom 
in  the  spring,  I  carried  my  guidebooks  with  me 
and  filled  a  fat  notebook  as  I  identified  the 
plants,  their  habitats,  habits,  and  dates  of 
blooming.  I  had  to  write  them  down,  for  my 
brain,  unaccustomed  to  exercise,  was  now  on 
overload. 

One  spring  afternoon,  I  was  walking  back 
down  my  lane  after  getting  the  mail.  I  had  two 
fine  new  flowers  to  look  up  when  I  got  back  to 
the  cabin.  Warblers  were  migrating,  and  I  had 
been  watching  them  with  binoculars;  I  had 
identified  one  I  had  never  before  seen.  The  sun 
was  slanting  through  new  leaves,  and  the  air  was 
fragrant  with  wild  cherry  {Prunus  serotina: 
Prunus — plum,  serotina — late  blooming)  blos- 
soms, which  my  bees  were  working  eagerly.  I 
stopped  to  watch  them,  standing  in  the  sun- 
beam. The  world  appeared  to  have  been  run- 
ning along  quite  nicely  without  my  even 
noticing  it.  Quietly,  gratefully,  I  discovered  that 
a  part  of  me  that  had  been  off  somewhere  nurs- 


ing grief  and  pain  had  returned.  I  had  come  back 
from  lunch. 

Once  back,  I  set  about  doing  all  the  things 
that  one  does  when  one  returns  from  lunch.  I 
cleared  the  desk  and  tended  to  the  messages  that 
others  had  left.  I  had  been  gone  for  a  long  time, 
so  there  was  quite  a  pile  to  clear  away  before  I 
could  settle  down  to  the  work  of  the  afternoon 
of  my  life,  the  work  of  building  a  new  kind  of 
order,  a  structure  on  which  a  fifty-year-old  wom- 
an can  live  her  life  alone,  at  peace  with  herself 
and  the  world  around  her. 


[Essay] 

INSPIRED 
DISCRETION 


B)>  Marguerite  Duras.  From  a  special  issue  of  Le 
Nouvel  Observateur  on  love.  Duras  is  comment- 
ing here  on  the  results  of  a  poll  the  magazine  con- 
ducted on  the  subject  of  love  and  sex.  Among  the 
findings:  61%  of  French  women  (and  49%  of 
French  men)  consider  fidelity  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  love.  As  for  the  sexual  act  itself,  both 
men  and  women  ranked  it  behind  fidelity,  caresses, 
and  declarations  of  love;  most  women  considered  it 
only  slightly  more  romantic  than  a  gift  from  a  lover. 
The  essay  is  translated  by  Christopher  Benfey. 


S. 


"o  fidelity,  for  certain  people,  is  still  the 
main  thing  in  a  love  story.  And  why  not?  Fidel- 
ity, enforced  and  unto  death,  is  the  price  you 
pay  for  the  kind  of  love  you  never  want  to  give 
up,  for  someone  you  want  to  hold  forever, 
tighter  and  tighter,  whether  he's  close  or  far- 
away, someone  who  becomes  dearer  to  you  the 
more  you've  sacrificed  for  his  sake.  This  sacrifi- 
cial relationship  is  precisely  the  one  that  exists 
in  the  Christian  church  between  pain  and  abso- 
lution. It  can  survive  outside  the  church,  but  it 
retains  its  ecclesiastical  form.  There  can  be  no 
more  violent,  and  beautiful,  strategy  than  this 
for  seizing  time,  for  restoring  eternity  to  life. 

Such  fidelity  between  lovers  comes  close  to 
sexual  abstinence  between  lovers.  For  making 
love,  really  making  love,  isn't  something  you  re- 
peat. You  discover  love,  once,  in  your  desire  for 
someone  who  is  still  unknown,  still  irreplace- 
able in  his  newness.  It's  almost  criminal,  make 
no  mistake.  Otherwise,  it's  not  making  love.  It's 
something  else  entirely. 

The  "lovers"  in  Mme.  de  La  Fayette's  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves  (1678),  like  all  those  dedi- 
cated to  courtly  love,  took  orders  from  out- 
side— from  the  feudal  lord  or  the  prince — and 
under  pain  of  death  pledged  not  to  know  each 
other  except  through  the  mind.  The  strange 
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martyrdom  sometimes  chosen  by  lovers  today, 
and  called  fidelity,  is  also  a  highly  thought  out, 
spiritual  arrangement,  but  they  themselves 
have  consented  to  it.  It's  an  attempt  to  make 
passion  last,  to  keep  it  from  going  astray. 

Infidelity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  over 
the  place  that  fidelity  had  in  our  grandparents' 
time.  The  equivalence  is  almost  perfect.  Now 
people  are  unfaithful  with  the  same  obstinacy 
with  which  they  used  to  be  faithful.  They  gen- 
erally make  love  without  feeling  any  desire,  in 
the  name  of  some  overblown  notion  of  free- 
dom. It  all  makes  me  a  little  sick  to  my  stom- 
ach. Such  infidelity  is  a  filthy  habit  picked  up 
in  childhood,  like  saying  dirty  words:  a  sign  of 
a  bad  upbringing. 

As  for  the  other  preferences  of  the  people  in 
the  poll,  I'll  pass  over  the  subject  of  gifts  and 
declarations.  Likewise  the  wish  for  tender- 
ness— I've  never  really  understood  what  place 
it  could  possibly  have  in  love. 

But  then  I  don't  believe  in  opinion  polls.  I 
don't  think  anyone  speaks  from  the  heart  when 
responding  to  a  poll.  Therefore  no  one  really  re- 
sponds at  all.  I  can  only  judge  from  my  friends, 
even  if  they  weren't  polled.  I  know  I've  never 
known  a  woman,  not  one,  who  talked  about 
gifts  as  if  they  showed  someone  loved  her,  or  of 
declarations  or  fine  phrases  as  if  they  meant  the 
same  thing.  I  don't  know  about  other  women.  I 
see  them  in  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  leaving  of- 
fices. Yes,  it  does  seem  to  me  they've  changed. 
It's  possible  to  think  that  they're  not  as  pretty 
now,  with  their  clothes  so  large  their  bodies  dis- 
appear. . . . 

Twenty  years  ago  you  could  hear  women 
walking  in  the  street,  just  as  you  could  hear  si- 
lence. The  sound  of  high  heels  in  the  street:  you 
could  hear  it  from  far  away.  The  stiletto  heel, 
ten  centimeters  high,  grates;  it  doesn't  sound 
like  the  leather  heel,  six  centimeters  high. 
Woman,  for  many  of  us,  meant  Chanel — skirt 
below  the  knee,  blouse,  jewels.  I  knew  a  woman 
named  Jeanne  who  was  Chanel  to  a  T:  the  uni- 
form, the  pattern,  the  theme  of  each  day's  vari- 
ation. Jeanne  was  Chanel:  the  perfume,  the 
colors,  the  necklaces;  Chanel  in  the  evening, 
Chanel  at  night.  One  day  she  changed.  No 
more  jewels,  a  straight  dress  all  oi  a  piece,  gray 
flannel  or  russet,  simple  lapels.  It  was  over.  Do 
women  walk  badly  today?  A  tiny  bit,  yes.  They 
walk  for  exercise  or  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another.  Jeanne  just  walked,  for  no  reason. 
People  watched  her,  she  let  them.  People 
smiled  at  her,  she  smiled.  When  she  made  love 
with  a  man,  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  When  it 
didn't  last,  she  left  him,  without  leaving  a 
trace.  When  it  lasted,  love  took  over  her  whole 
life;  it  spread  from  coast  to  coast.  I  don't  know 
what  she'd  think  of  these  questions.    I   don't 


know  if  women  still  have  lovers.  I  just  don't 
know. 

And  then  there  is  that  woman  I  remember, 
the  one  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  last 
women  of  the  world.  What  became  of  her?  And 
of  him?  Every  night  in  a  black  sheath,  black  sat- 
in, black  organdy  flounces,  her  hair  loosened,  a 
rain  of  sequins  and  gold  on  her  shoulders,  her 
body  naked  under  the  dress.  Every  evening  they 
walked  on  the  bridge  and  she  danced  with  him, 
with  that  man,  beautiful  like  her,  supernat- 
ural— knockouts,  both  of  them.  I  feel  like  cry- 
ing whenever  I  think  of  them.  They'd  spotted 
me  also,  smiled  "hello"  to  me  each  evening, 
danced  with  gay  abandon.  For  them  I  was  the 
woman  who  writes.  For  me  they  were  the  En- 
glish lovers,  the  ones  you  always  meet  on  boats. 
They're  always  behind  the  times,  the  fashion, 
but  only  the  least  bit — for  the  sake  of  discre- 
tion, inspired  discretion. 


TWO  BY  CORTAZAR 


From  Around  the  Day  in  Eighty  Worlds,  a  post' 
humous  collection  of  stories  and  essays  by  Julio  Cor- 
tdzar,  published  this  month  by  North  Point  Press. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Christensen. 

No,  No,  and  No — Mr.  suicose  is 

completely  mad  if  he  thinks  that  I  am  going  to 
give  him  an  ant.  At  the  moment  he  is  only  ask- 
ing for  one,  hoping  to  persuade  me  by  his  mod- 
eration, but  at  the  beginning  (the  afternoon  of 
22  November)  he  asked  for  a  lot  more,  he  want- 
ed whole  anthills,  legions  of  ants,  practically  all 
the  ants.  He's  crazy.  Not  only  am  I  not  going  to 
give  him  the  ant,  but  I  intend  to  walk  past  his 
house  with  it  on  me,  just  to  make  him  furious. 
I'll  do  it  like  this:  first  I'll  put  on  my  yellow  tie, 
and  then,  having  picked  out  the  liveliest  and 
shapeliest  of  my  ants,  I  will  let  it  crawl  over  my 
tie.  So  it  will  be  a  double  promenade,  me  walk- 
ing in  front  of  Mr.  Silicose's  house  and  the  ant 
walking  on  my  tie.  Did  I  say  a  double  prome- 
nade? It  will  be  an  open,  spiraling  infinity  of 
promenades,  because  if  the  ant  is  walking  on  my 
tie,  my  tie  is  moving  with  me,  the  earth  is  carry- 
ing me  along  on  its  ellipse,  which  is  moving 
through  the  galaxy,  which  is  wandering  around 
the  star  Beta  in  the  Centaurus,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Silicose,  thinking  himself  immo- 
bile, leans  over  his  balcony  to  see  my  perfectly 
formed  ant  with  all  its  feet  and  antennae  on  my 
yellow  tie,  he  will  comprehend,  poor  man,  my 
flamboyant  gesture.  He  will  start  to  slobber 
something  like  macrame  from  his  mouth  and 
nose  and  his  wife  and  daughters  will  try  to  revive 
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him  with  smelling  salts  and  will  lay  him  across 
the  sofa  in  the  living  room.  That  living  room,  I 
know  it  only  too  well,  having  spent  so  many 
evenings  drinking  iced  tea  there  with  that  fam- 
ily avid  of  insects. 

otCLlTS    /\gCUYl Somewhere  among  the 

works  of  someone  I  would  rather  forget  it  is  said 
that  there  are  stairs  for  climbing  and  others  for 
going  down;  what  is  not  mentioned  is  that  there 
can  also  be  stairs  for  going  backward. 

Users  of  these  practical  devices  readily  under- 
stand that  all  stairs  go  backward  if  you  climb 


[Photomontage] 

L.A.  CAR  WASH 


California  Car  Wash,  by  Dustin  Shuler,  from  the  No- 
vember 1985  issue  of  California  magazine.  Shuler  is  a 
West  Coast  artist  who  "skins"  automobiles  with  a  blow- 
torch. Pictured  here  is  a  1963  Volkswagen  that  Shuler 
proposes  to  hang  from  a  length  of  aircraft  cable  strung  be- 
tween two  palms  m  Los  Angeles'  Mac  Arthur  Park. 


them  backward,  but  what  remains  to  be  seen  is  the 
result  of  such  an  unusual  activity.  Try  it  on  an 
exterior  stairway:  once  you  get  past  the  impres- 
sion of  inconvenience  (and  vertigo),  with  each 
step  you  will  discover  a  new  horizon,  which 
emerges  from  the  preceding  one  but  at  the  same 
time  corrects,  criticizes,  and  expands  it.  Now  re- 
call how  a  moment  ago,  when  you  climbed  the 
usual  way,  the  world,  behind  you,  was  abolished 
by  that  same  stairway,  by  its  hypnotic  succession 
of  steps;  whereas  you  only  have  to  climb  up 
backward  for  the  horizon,  at  first  blocked  by  the 
wall  of  your  garden,  to  leap  out  to  the  Penaloza 
fields,  then  embrace  the  Turkish  mill,  burst 
through  the  cypresses  of  the  cemetery,  and  with 
a  little  luck  at  last  attain  the  true  horizon,  that 
of  the  schoolteacher's  definition.  And  the  sky? 
And  the  clouds?  Count  them  when  you  are  at 
the  very  top,  drink  the  sky  that  falls  upon  your 
face  through  its  immense  funnel.  Maybe  then, 
when  you  make  a  half  turn  and  enter  the  rooms 
on  the  top  floor  of  your  house,  your  everyday  do- 
mestic life,  you  will  realize  that  there  too  you 
should  look  at  many  things  the  same  way,  that  a 
mouth,  a  love,  a  novel,  should  all  be  climbed 
backward.  But  be  careful:  it  is  easy  to  totter  and 
fall;  some  things  can  only  be  seen  by  climbing 
backward,  while  others  resist,  fearing  this  way  of 
climbing  that  lays  them  bare.  Insisting  on  their 
viewpoints  behind  their  masks,  they  revenge 
themselves  cruelly  on  those  who  climb  back- 
ward the  better  to  see  the  rest,  the  Penaloza 
fields  or  the  cypresses  of  the  cemetery.  Beware  of 
that  chair,  beware  that  woman. 


[Letter  Homel 

BAUDELAIRE'S 
NEW  LEAF 


From  Selected  Letters  of  Charles  Baudelaire: 
The  Conquest  of  Solitude,  translated  and  edited 
by  Rosemary  Lloyd,  published  this  month  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  This  letter  to  Caroline 
Aupick,  Baudelaire's  mother,  was  written  in  1847, 
when  the  poet  was  twenty-six. 


I 


n  spite  of  the  cruel  letter  you  wrote  in  reply  to 
my  last  request,  I  thought  I  could  turn  to  you 
once  again,  not  because  I'm  not  perfectly  aware 
of  what  a  bad  mood  I'm  going  to  put  you  in,  and 
how  hard  it'll  he  to  make  you  understand  that 
my  request  is  entirely  legitimate,  but  because  I 
feel  so  convinced  that  such  an  action  can  be  in- 
finitely and  indisputably  helpful  to  me,  and  I'm 
hoping  to  make  you  share  that  conviction. 
You'll  note  that  I  say  once  again,  by  which   I 
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mean  in  complete  sincerity:  for  the  last  time. 

If  you  only  knew  what  an  effort  I've  had  to 
make  just  to  take  up  a  pen  and  write  to  you 
again,  in  no  hope  of  explaining  to  someone 
whose  life  is  easy  and  well  regulated  how  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  be  in  such  a  mess!  Imagine  a 
chronic  inability  to  work  caused  by  a  perpetual 
illness,  suffered  by  someone  with  a  deep  hatred 
for  that  inability  to  work,  and  completely  in- 
capable of  getting  out  of  it  because  of  the  con- 
stant lack  of  money.  In  such  cases  it's  certainly 
better,  however  humiliating,  to  turn  again  to 
you  rather  than  to  outsiders,  in  whom  I  wouldn't 
find  the  same  sympathy.  Here's  what's  happen- 
ing to  me  now.  Overjoyed  at  having  somewhere 
to  live  and  some  furniture,  but  deprived  of  mon- 
ey, I'd  spent  the  last  two  or  three  days  trying  to 
get  hold  of  some  cash,  when  last  Monday  eve- 
ning, worn  out  with  weariness,  worry,  and  hun- 
ger, I  went  into  the  first  hotel  I  came  across,  and 
since  that  time  I've  stayed  put,  with  good  cause. 
I'd  given  the  address  of  this  hotel  to  a  friend 
whom  I'd  lent  money  four  years  ago,  in  the  days 
when  I  had  money,  but  he  hasn't  kept  his  word 
to  me.  Moreover,  the  sum  I  had  in  mind  wasn't 
large — thirty  to  thirty-five  francs  a  week;  but 
that's  not  the  whole  problem.  For  even  if,  with 
your  usual  generosity  (alas  it's  never  sufficient), 
you're  willing  to  get  me  out  of  this  mess,  what 
shall  I  do  tomorrow?  For  this  idleness  is  killing 
me;  it  devours  and  corrodes  me.  I  really  don't 
know  how  I  have  the  strength  to  overcome  the 
disastrous  effects  of  this  idleness  and  have  abso- 
lute clarity  in  my  thinking  and  a  constant  faith 
in  fortune,  happiness,  and  calm.  And  that's  why 
I  beg  on  bended  knees,  so  close  I  feel  to  the  end 
not  only  of  other  people's  patience  but  of  my 
own.  Send  me,  even  if  it  costs  you  great  suffer- 
ing and  even  if  you  don't  believe  in  the  real  use- 
fulness of  this  final  service,  not  merely  the  sum 
in  question  but  enough  to  let  me  survive  for 
three  weeks.  Arrange  things  as  you  think  best.  I 
believe  so  firmly  in  my  timetable  and  in  the 
strength  of  my  willpower  that  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  if  I  could  succeed  in  leading  a  regular  life  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  my  intelligence  would  be 
saved.  This  is  a  final  attempt,  a  gamble.  Take  a 
chance  on  the  outsider,  my  dear  mother,  I  do 
beg  of  you.  The  explanation  for  these  six 
years — spent  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  so 
strange  and  so  disastrous  did  I  not  enjoy  a  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  health  that  nothing  can  de- 
stroy— is  very  simple.  You  could  sum  it  up  in  the 
following  way:  thoughtlessness,  procrastination 
of  the  most  easily  realizable  plans,  resulting  in 
poverty,  unending  poverty.  Do  you  want  a  sam- 
ple? On  occasion  I've  had  to  spend  up  to  three 
days  in  bed,  sometimes  because  I  had  no  clean 
linen,  sometimes  because  there  was  no  wood. 
To  be  honest,  laudanum  and  wine  are  of  little 


help  against  sorrow.  They  make  the  time  pass 
but  they  don't  change  one's  life.  Moreover, 
even  to  sink  into  brutishness  you  need  money. 
The  last  time  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me 
fifteen  francs  I  hadn't  eaten  for  two  days — forty- 
eight  hours.  The  only  way  I  kept  awake  and  on 
my  feet  was  through  the  brandy  I'd  been  given, 
and  I  hate  liquors  because  they  burn  my  stom- 
ach. May  such  confessions — for  your  sake  or 
mine — never  be  known  to  living  men  or  to  pos- 
terity! For  I  still  believe  that  posterity  concerns 
me.  No  one  could  ever  believe  that  a  rational 
being  born  of  a  good,  kind  mother  could  have 
fallen  into  such  a  state.  So  never  let  this  letter, 
which  is  addressed  to  you  alone,  to  the  first  per- 
son to  whom  I've  ever  made  such  a  confession — 
never  let  it  out  of  your  keeping.  You  must  have  in 
your  heart  sufficient  reasons  to  understand  that 
such  complaints  can  be  addressed  only 
to  you  and  cannot  go  beyond  you. 


I 


have  just  reread  these  two  pages  and  even  to 
me  they  seem  extraordinary.  I've  never  dared  to 
complain  so  intensely  before.  I  hope  you'll  attri- 
bute this  excitement  to  the  sufferings  I'm  under- 
going and  of  which  you  know  nothing.  The 
absolute  idleness  of  my  life  as  it  appears  to  oth- 
ers, contrasting  with  the  perpetual  activity  of 
my  ideas,  throws  me  into  extraordinary  fits  of 
rage.  I'm  angered  by  my  faults,  and  I'm  angry  at 
you  for  believing  I'm  not  sincere  in  my  inten- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  few  months 
I've  been  living  in  a  supernatural  state  of  mind. 
Now — to  return  to  the  central  part  of  the  proof 
I'm  trying  to  give  you — the  absurdity  of  my  exis- 
tence can  be  explained,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  following  way:  thoughtless  spending  of  mon- 
ey that  should  be  devoted  to  work.  Time  rushes 
by,  but  my  needs  continue.  One  last  time,  in  my 
longing  to  be  finished  with  this  situation  and  in 
my  belief  in  my  willpower,  I'm  turning  to  you,  to 
make  an  attempt,  a  final  throw  of  the  dice,  as  I 
was  saying  a  moment  ago,  even  if  this  should 
seem  to  you  exorbitant  yet  again,  and  even  if  it 
causes  you  financial  difficulties.  I  can  guess  and 
understand  very  well  how  any  irregularity  in  ex- 
penditure must  be  unbearable  to  you,  and  must 
throw  you  into  disarray,  and  how  particularly 
unsettling  it  must  be  for  a  good  housekeeper  like 
you,  as  I  know  from  living  with  you — but  I'm  in 
an  exceptional  state  of  mind.  I  wanted  to  see 
once  more  if  my  mother's  money  could  help 
me — and  I  believe  that  it's  indisputably  certain 
to  do  so.  I'm  suffering  too  much  not  to  want  to 
end  it  once  and  for  all.  That  expression  has,  I 
think,  already  appeared  several  times. 

This  is  my  plan.  It's  simple  in  the  extreme. 
About  eight  months  ago  I  was  asked  to  write  two 
full-length  articles,  which  I  still  haven't  com- 
pleted, one  on  the  history  of  caricature,  the  other 
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one  on  the  history  of  sculpture.  That  would  bring 
in  600  francs,  and  would  cover  only  urgent 
needs.  Articles  like  these  are  a  mere  game  for 


me. 


Starting  on  New  Year's  Day,  I'm  embarking 
on  a  new  career — the  creation  of  works  of  pure 
imagination,  novels.  I  don't  need  to  prove  to 
you  here  the  seriousness,  the  beauty,  and  the  in- 
finite nature  of  that  art.  While  we're  dealing 
with  material  concerns,  I'll  just  tell  you  that  any 
novel  can  be  sold,  good  or  bad — you  just  need 
determination. 

Well,  I've  calculated  that  the  excessive  weari- 
ness of  most  of  my  creditors,  who  look  on  their 
loans  as  deplorable  and  have  into  the  bargain 
the  secret  knowledge  that  they've  shamefully 
robbed  me,  would  enable  me  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  money  I  owe  to  6,000  or  8,000  at  the 
most.  With  a  bit  of  care  and  persistence,  I  could 
easily  raise  that  sum. 

If  you  only  knew  what  a  complicated  blend  of 
large  and  small  torments  makes  up  my  habitual 
suffering.  At  least  I've  forced  myself  this  time  to 
write  you  a  letter  that  is  entirely  suitable  and  can 
prove  the  complete  lucidity  of  mind  I  enjoy  in 
good  moments.  The  sad  thing  is  that  I  need  you 
and  that  there's  nothing  I  can  do  concerning 
you  without  appearing  selfish. 

I'm  very  tired.  It's  as  though  a  wheel  keeps 
spinning  around  in  my  head.  One  last  time,  dear 
Mother,  I  beg  you  in  the  name  of  my  salvation.  I 
believe  it's  the  first  time  I've  confided  in  you  at 
such  length  about  so  many  plans  that  I  cherish 
and  consider  so  important. 

One  more  thing.  For  a  long  time  you've  been 
trying  to  cut  me  completely  out  of  your  life.  You 
probably  hope  that  this  isolation  will  bring  my 
problems  to  an  end.  Whatever  I've  done  wrong, 
it  isn't  my  fault.  Do  you  think  I'm  strong  enough 
to  put  up  with  perpetual  isolation?  I  undertake 
not  to  visit  you  until  I  can  bring  good  news. 

Farewell,  I'm  glad  I've  written  to  you. 


[Jacket  Copyj 

THE  HOWARD 
ROSE  STORY 


From  the  book  jacket  of  Private  I,  by  Howard  N. 
Rose,  published  by  Dorrance  &  Company,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 


I 


n  this  heartwarming  autobiography,  Howard 
N.  Rose  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  brings 
forth  remembrances  of  his  careers  as  a  journal- 
ist; screenwriter;  percussionist  with  orchestras 
in  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Albu- 


querque, New  Mexico;  public  relations;  and 
printing. 

Mr.  Rose's  early  days  in  Cleveland  provide 
the  backdrop  for  an  interesting  trip  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  He  recounts 
many  experiences  with  some  of  the  most  noted 
musicians  and  conductors  of  the  time.  With 
candor  and  honesty,  the  author  relates  the 
behind-the-scenes  goings-on  in  the  music  in- 
dustry. 

The  years  of  World  War  II  and  the  glamour 
of  1940s  Hollywood  come  to  life  on  the  pages  of 
Private  I  as  the  author  recounts  his  days  while 
stationed  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  and  Palm 
Springs,  California,  working  with  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  Hollywood  in  war  bond  drives. 

A  life  full  of  exciting  events  and  the  author's 
humor  and  forthright  sincerity  provide  enjoy- 
able reading  for  both  young  and  old.  Mr.  Rose  is 
a  man  who  made,  and  continues  to  make,  the 
most  of  every  opportunity — and  writes  about 
them  in  a  most*warm  and  enchanting  way. 


[Poem] 

A  PERSONAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CURVEBALL 


B;y  Jonathan  Holden.  From  the  Winter  J  986  issue 
of  the  Kenyon  Review.  A  collection  of  Holden 's 
poems,  The  Names  of  the  Rapids,  was  published 
last  year  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Press. 


It  came  to  us  like  sex. 

Years  before  we  ever  faced  the  thing 

we'd  heard  about  the  curve 

and  studied  it.  Aerial  photos 

snapped  by  night  in  Life,  mapping 

Ewell  "The  Whip"  Blackwell's  sidearm  hook, 

made  it  look  a  fake,  the  dotted  line 

hardly  swerved  at  all. 

Such  power  had  to  be  a  gift 

or  else  some  trick,  we  didn't  care  which. 

My  hope  was  on  technique. 

In  one  mail-order  course  in  hypnotism 

that  I  took  from  the  back  cover 

of  a  comic  book,  the  hypnotist 

like  a  ringmaster  wore  a  suit, 

sporting  a  black,  Errol  Flynn  moustache 

as  he  loomed,  stern  but  benign 

over  a  maiden. 

Her  eyes  half-closed,  she  gazed 

upward  at  his  eyes,  ready 

to  obey,  as  the  zigzag  lightning  strokes 

of  his  hypnotic  power,  emanating 

from  his  fingertips  and  eyes, 

passed  into  her  stilled,  receptive  face. 
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TORO,TORO,TORO  MEET  THE  LAWN  NYMPHS 
OF  NYACK,N.Y. 


mm  Notes  from  the  Nervous  Breakdown  Lane,  a  collection  of  cartoons  fc>}  Ken  Brown,  pub- 
shed  by  Harper  &  Row. 


She  could  feel 

the  tingling  force-field  of  his  powers. 

After  school,  not  knowing 

what  to  look  for,  only 

that  we'd  know  it  when  it  came — 

that  it  would  be  strange — 

we'd  practice  curves,  trying 

through  trial  and  error  to  pick  up  by  luck 

whatever  secret  knack  a  curveball  took, 

sighting  down  the  trajectory 

of  each  pitch  we  caught 

for  signs  of  magic. 

Those  throws  spun  in  like  drills 

and  just  as  straight, 

every  one  the  same. 

In  Ebbets  Field  I'd  watch 

Sal  "The  Barber"  Maglie  train 

his  batter  with  a  hard  one  at  the  head 

for  the  next  pitch, 

some  dirty  sleight  of  hand  down  and  away 

he'd  picked  up  somewhere 

in  the  Mexican  League.  Done, 

he'd  trudge  in  from  the  mound. 

His  tired,  mangy  face  had  no  illusions. 

But  the  first  curve  I  ever  threw 

that  worked  astonished  me 

as  much  as  the  lefty  cleanup  man  I  faced. 


He  dropped,  and  when  I  grinned 

smiled  weakly  back.  What  he'd  seen 

I  couldn't  even  guess 

until  one  tepid  evening  in  the  Pony  League 

I  stepped  in  against  a  southpaw, 

a  kid  with  catfish  lips 

and  greased-back  hair, 

who  had  to  be  too  stupid 

to  know  any  magic  tricks.  He  lunged, 

smote  one  at  my  neck. 

I  ducked.  Then,  either 

that  ball's  spin  broke  every  law 

I'd  ever  heard  about  or  else 

Morris  County  moved  almost 

a  foot.  I  was  out 

by  the  cheapest  trick  the  air 

can  pull — Bernoulli's  Principle. 

Like  "magic,"  the  common  love  songs 

wail  and  are  eager  to  repeat 

it  helplessly,  magic,  as  if  to  say 

what  else  can  I  say,  it's  magic, 

which  is  the  stupidest  of  words 

because  it  stands  for  nothing, 

there  is  no  magic.  And  yet 

what  other  word  does  the  heartbroken 

or  the  strikeout  victim  have 

to  mean  what  cannot  be  and  means  what  is? 
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There  are  lots  of 

signs  the  travel  industr 


Since  travel  and  tourism  are  among  the  world's 
fastest-growing  industries,  Sheraton's  new  hotels  are 
timely,  to  say  the  least. 

In  just  the  last  five  years,  the  familiar  Sheraton 
"S"  has  gone  up  at  203  new  addresses,  including  the 
spectacular  Great  Wall  Sheraton  Hotel  Beijing. 

This  represents  quite  an  investment.  To  give 
you  an  idea,  nearly  $5  billion  has  been  spent  during 
this  period  on  new  and  remodeled  Sheratons. 

The  result  is,  we're  uniquely  poised  in  the  travel 
market.  With  more  new  hotels  worldwide  than  any 
other  luxury  chain. 

Sheraton  is  an  important  part  of  ITT— and  an 


excellent  example  of  what  our  corporation  is  all 
about  these  days. 

Increasingly,  we've  been  concentrating  on 
industries  and  services  that  show  unusual 
promise. 

Quite  naturally,  some  of  these  involve  high 
technology,  where  ITT  has  obvious  strengths. 

But  we  see  lots  of  opportunities  farther 
afield  too — as  you  can  tell  from  some  of  our  nev 
Sheraton  locations. 

Want  to  know  more  about  ITT?  Phone  toll 
free  1-800-DIAL-ITT  for  a  continuously  updatec 
message. 


ITT 
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It's  a  different  world  today. 


WHAT  DOES 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

OWE  THE  POOR? 


A 


n  American's  distrust 
of  welfare  should  come  as  no  surprise.  Public  assis- 
tance threatens  what  is  after  all  the  central  doctrine 
of  capitalism:  that  the  incentive  to  work  is  born  of 
the  burning  desire  to  have,  and  then  to  have  more. 
Why  risk  dulling  the  spur  of  poverty,  and  thereby 
dooming  the  supposed  beneficiaries  to  perpetual 
dependence? 

Critics  of  the  Great  Society  voiced  these  concerns 
during  the  mid-1960s,  but  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  much  louder,  more  confident  voices  have  raised 
them  again.  The  new  critics  maintain  that  America's 
inner  cities  have  become  great  wastelands  of  poverty, 
a  poverty  largely  subsidized  and  thus  encouraged  by 
our  own  government.  Far  from  "lifting  Americans 
out  of  poverty,"  welfare  has  succeeded  mainly  in 
breaking  up  families,  encouraging  young  girls  to  have 
babies  out  of  wedlock,  and  generally  denigrating  the 
value  of  hard  work.  So  why  not  dismantle  it? 

Charles  Murray's  Losing  Ground  is  the  most  influ- 
ential presentation  of  the  radical  view  that  govern- 
ment can  best  help  the  poor  by  leaving  them  to  their 
own  devices.  Jesse  Jackson  is  a  longtime  civil  rights 
activist  known  for  his  eloquent  and  sympathetic  ad- 
vocacy of  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Harper's  invited 
Murray  and  Jackson  to  discuss  welfare,  government, 
and  the  nature  of  American  poverty. 
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The  following  conversation  took  place  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  City. 

CHARLES  MURRAY 
is  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Manhattan  Institute  for  Policy  Research.  He  is  the  author  of  Losing 
Ground:  American  Social  Policy,  1950-1980,  which  criticizes  the  effects  of  social  programs  on  the  poor. 
He  was  formerly  chief  scientist  at  the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  where  he  evaluated  government  pro- 
grams involving  urban  education,  welfare  services,  child  nutrition,  day  care,  adolescent  pregnancy,  juvenile 

delinquency,  and  criminal  justice. 

JESSE  JACKSON 
is  president  of  the  National  Rainbow  Coalition  and  co-pastor  of  the  Fellowship  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
Chicago.  From  1967  to  1971  he  served  as  national  director  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence's Operation  Breadbasket.  In  1971  he  founded  Operation  PUSH,  which  promotes  excellence  in  inner- 
city  public  schools  and  negotiates  with  major  corporations  to  increase  the  amount  of  business  they  do  with 
minority -owned  companies.  Jackson  sought  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  1984- 


H 


CHARLES  MURRAY:  1  low  can  government  help 
the  poor?  The  problem  is  that,  so  far,  we  haven't 
been  very  good  at  it.  During  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s,  we  began  a  major  effort  to  bring 
people  out  of  poverty,  to  educate  the  uneducat- 
ed, to  employ  the  unemployable.  We  have  to 
confront  the  fact  that  the  effort  to  help  the  poor 
did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  In  terms  of  edu- 
cation, crime,  family  stability,  the  lives  of  poor 
people  have  gotten  worse  since  the  1960s,  and 
we  have  to  explain  why. 

During  those  years  we,  in  effect,  changed  the 
rules  of  the  game  for  poor  people.  Essentially  we 
said,  in  a  variety  of  ways:  "It's  not  your  fault.  If 
you  are  not  learning  in  school,  it  is  because  the 
educational  system  is  biased;  if  you  are  commit- 
ting crimes,  it  is  because  the  environment  is 
poor;  if  you  have  a  baby  that  you  can't  care  for, 
it's  because  your  own  upbringing  was  bad."  Hav- 
ing absolved  everybody  of  responsibility,  we 
then  said:  "You  can  get  along  without  holding  a 
job.  You  can  get  along  if  you  have  a  baby  but 
have  no  husband  and  no  income.  You  can  sur- 
vive without  participating  in  society  the  way 
your  parents  had  to."  And  lots  of  young  people 
took  the  bait.  So  the  question  remains:  What,  if 
anything,  does  the  government  owe  the  poor? 

JESSE  JACKSON:  I'm  as  unimpressed  with  bound- 
less liberalism  as  I  am  with  heartless  conserva- 
tism. Creative  thinking  has  to  take  place.  But  to 
begin  to  think  creatively,  we  have  to  be  realis- 
tic: about  the  role  of  government,  for  example. 
We  cannot  be  blindly  anti-government.  The 
government  has  made  significant  interventions 
in  many,  many  areas  for  the  common  good. 
Without  public  schools,  most  Americans  would 
not  be  educated.  Without  land-^rant  colleges, 
the  United  States  would  not  have  the  number 
one  agricultural  system  in  the  world.  Without 


federal  transit  programs,  we  would  not  have  an 
interstate  highway  system.  Without  subsidized 
hospitals,  most  Americans  could  not  afford  de- 
cent medical  care.  And  the  government  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  providing  a  base  for 
many  American  industries.  The  defense  indus- 
tries, for  example,  may  be  considered  private, 
part  of  the  market,  but  many  of  them  are  almost 
wholly  supported  by  government  contracts. 

Now,  we  consider  spending  the  public's  mon- 
ey toward  these  ends  to  be  in  our  national  inter- 
est. When  we  saw  the  devastation  in  Europe 
after  World  War  II,  we  devised  the  Marshall 
Plan — a  comprehensive,  long-term  program. 
Had  the  Marshall  Plan  been  a  five-year  invest- 
ment program — as  the  War  on  Poverty  essen- 
tially was — Europe  would  have  collapsed.  But 
we  determined  that  the  redevelopment  of  Eu- 
rope was  in  our  national  interest.  That's  an  in- 
stance where  a  vigorous  government  investment 
made  something  positive  happen. 

But  when  we  shift  from  the  notion  of  subsidy 
as  something  that  serves  our  national  interest, 
to  that  of  welfare,  the  attitudes  suddenly  shift 
from  positive  to  negative.  In  this  country  there 
is  a  negative  predisposition  toward  the  poor.  We 
must  learn  to  see  the  development  of  people  who 
are  poor  as  in  our  national  interest,  as  cost- 
efficient,  as  an  investment  that  can  bring  an 
enormous  return  to  every  American.  The  gov- 
ernment definitely  has  a  big  role  to  play. 

MURRAY:  I  agree  it  has  a  role.  There  are  some 
things  government  can  do,  and  one  of  them  is  to 
ensure  that  a  whole  range  of  opportunities  is 
available  to  everyone.  For  example,  in  my  ideal 
world,  whether  a  child  lived  in  the  inner  city  or 
in  the  suburbs,  everything  from  preschool  to 
graduate  school  would  be  available  to  him — 
free.    In    this    ideal    world,    if  someone    really 
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looked  for  a  job  and  just  couldn't  find  one,  per- 
haps because  of  a  downturn  in  the  economy, 
some  minimal  unemployment  insurance  would 
be  in  place  to  help  him. 

Opportunity  should  be  assured,  but  attempts 
at  achieving  equal  outcome  abandoned.  What 
would  happen  if  you  took  away  all  other  govern- 
ment-supported welfare,  if  the  system  were  dis- 
mantled? Well,  believe  it  or  not,  a  lot  of  good 
things  would  begin  to  happen. 

JACKSON:  The  notion  of  "opportunity"  is  more 
complicated  than  it  sounds.  For  example,  some 
people  are  poor  because  of  government.  When  a 
nation  is  51  percent  female  yet  can't  get  an 
equal  rights  amendment  passed;  when  many 
women  still  cannot  borrow  money  with  the 
same  freedom  men  can,  cannot  pursue  their 
ideas  and  aspirations  in  the  marketplace  because 
they  are  not  equally  protected — that  amounts  to 
government  interference,  too,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  status  quo.  Many  blacks  and  Hispanics  can- 
not borrow  money  from  banks,  on  subjective 
grounds — because  some  bank  official  doesn't 
like  their  color,  or  because  whole  neighbor- 
hoods are  redlined  so  that  money  will  not  be 
loaned  to  anyone  living  there.  Government 
must  be  committed  to  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  equal  protection  under  the  law  and  other  ba- 
sic principles;  without  that  enforcement,  it  is 
not  a  government  handout  that's  the  issue  as 
much  as  it  is  the  government's  shoving  people 
into  a  hole  and  not  letting  them  out.  When  Legal 
Aid  is  cut,  and  the  poor  no  longer  have  access  to 
the  courts,  that's  an  example  of  government 
playing  a  role  in  perpetuating  poverty. 

MURRAY:  If  you  try  to  rent  an  inexpensive  apart- 
ment in  my  hometown  of  Newton,  Iowa,  even  if 
you're  white,  you  may  very  well  not  be  able  to 
rent  that  apartment,  on  "subjective  grounds."  I 
mean,  you  come  to  the  door,  and  because  of  the 
way  you  act  or  the  way  you  look  or  whatever, 
the. landlord  says  to  himself:  "My  apartment's 
going  to  get  trashed."  These  subjective  grounds 
often  have  a  basis  in  fact.  And  it's  real  tough  for 
people  renting  out  apartments — and  maybe 
even  for  banks — to  operate  in  ways  that  enable 
them  to  make  money  if  they  aren't  permitted  to 
make  these  kinds  of  subjective  judgments. 

JACKSON:  Dr.  Murray,  the  farmer  wearing  his  bib 
overalls  who  walks  up  to  that  apartment  door 
and  is  rejected  for  the  way  he  looks  is  not  a  vic- 
tim of  racial  prejudgment.  That  man  could  put 
on  a  suit  and  get  the  apartment.  Blacks  can't 
change  color.  The  idea  is  that  bankers  choose 
not  to  make  loans  to  blacks  institutionally. 

Now,  I'm  not  just  throwing  around  a  charge 
here.  John  H.  Johnson,  the  president  of  John- 


son Publishing  Company,  which  publishes  Eb- 
ony, is  perhaps  the  most  established  black 
businessman  in  the  country.  Yet  several  banks 
turned  down  his  loan  application  to  build  in 
downtown  Chicago.  Maybe  the  most  estab- 
lished black  businessman  in  the  country  was 
turned  down  for  a  loan  simply  because  of  the  in- 
stitutional racism  of  banks.  And  so  we  need  laws 
enforced,  we  need  the  government  to  protect 
people  who  are  black  or  Hispanic  or  Asian  or  In- 
dian or  female,  from  the  bankers'  ability  to  do 
that. 

A  lot  of  people,  to  this  day,  are  simply  locked 
out.  Until  1967,  there  had  never  been  more 
than  a  couple  of  black  car  dealerships,  because 
the  automobile  industry's  policy  was  not  to  al- 
low a  black  to  invest  in  a  car  dealership  or  to 
learn  to  run  one  in  any  neighborhood,  black  or 
white.  So  blacks  now  have  fewer  than  240  deal- 
erships out  of  the  22,050  in  this  country.  Blacks 
always  had  the  ability,  but  they  were  locked  out 
by  race,  even  if  they  had  the  money.  Operation 
PUSH  confronted  Ford  as  late  as  July  1982, 
when  there  were  fewer  than  40  black  auto- 
mobile dealerships  out  of  5,600.  Ford  finally 
agreed  to  grant  thirty  new  black  dealerships  in 
one  year,  which  they  had  previously  claimed 
was  impossible.  Well,  those  thirty  dealerships 
are  still  operating,  employing  an  average  of 
more  than  fifty  people  each,  and  those  jobs  re- 
present the  alternative  to  welfare  and  despair. 

MURRAY:  If  you  say  that  in  1960  blacks  as  a  people 
were  locked  out,  well,  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  But  that  is  no  longer  accurate.  Let's  talk 
about  black  youth  unemployment.  Are  you  say- 
ing that  America's  black  youth  are  marching 
resolutely  from  door  to  door,  interviewing  for 
jobs,  and  that  they  are  getting  turned  down  be- 
cause they're  black?  If  so,  then  a  jobs  program 
ought  to  do  wonders.  CETA  ought  to  have  done 
wonders.  But  it  didn't. 

JACKSON:  The  private  economy,  by  being  so  closed 
for  so  long,  has  pushed  many  people  into  the 
public  economy.  There's  just  no  reason  why,  in 
a  population  of  30  million  blacks,  there  are  on- 
ly two  black  beverage-bottling  franchises.  You 
can't  explain  it  by  lack  of  ambition  or  an  unwill- 
ingness to  take  risks,  because  for  the  past  twenty 
years  blacks  have  been  the  top  salesmen  in  that 
industry.  A  lot  of  people  got  locked  into  poverty 
because  of  the  government's  failure  to  enforce 
equal  protection  under  the  law.  Until  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  ex- 
ecutive order  of  1965,  beverage  companies 
could  get  lucrative  government  contracts  to  op- 
erate on  U.S.  military  bases  around  the  world, 
even  though  they  locked  out  a  significant  body 
of  Americans. 
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MURRAY:  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  argue  with  you 
about  wholesalers  and  franchises.  But  I  don't 
think  we  can  assume  that  if  blacks  gain  more  ac- 
cess to  entrepreneurial  business  positions — 
which  I'm  all  in  favor  of — it  will  have  a  funda- 
mental effect  on  poverty  and  the  underclass. 

JACKSON:  If  there  is  an  artificial  ceiling  limiting  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  talented  10  percent — I 
use  the  term  advisedly — then  it  compounds  the 
problem  of  the  disinherited  90  percent.  If  where 
we  live,  our  money  won't  "spend"  because  of 
redlining,  which  becomes  a  de  facto  law;  if 
where  we  live,  our  money  cannot  buy  a  car  fran- 
chise or  a  beer  franchise  or  a  soft-drink  fran- 
chise— which  are  some  of  the  great  American 
ways  out  of  poverty — then  blacks  are  effectively 
locked  out  of  the  private  economy.  And  so,  just 
as  the  political  grandfather  clause  locked  blacks 
out  of  the  political  system,  economic  grandfa- 
ther clauses  have  effectively  locked  blacks  out  of 
the  economic  system.  Blacks  today  can  take 
over  a  town  politically,  because  its  population  is 
mostly  black.  But  the  economic  territory — the 
entrepreneurial  opportunities,  beyond  mom- 
and-pop  businesses,  which  allow  a  people  to  de- 
velop a  leadership  class  in  the  private  economy, 
which  in  turn  begins  to  lift  others  as  it  hires 
them  and  trains  them — is  still  closed.  Blacks 
who  worked  as  salesmen  and  saleswomen  for  the 
first  generation  of  black  entrepreneurs  now  have 
franchises  of  their  own,  because  they  have  ac- 
cess to  the  franchise  head.  But  that  has  not  hap- 
pened historically. 

MURRAY:  Why  is  it  that  the  Koreans  and  Vietnam- 
ese and  all  sorts  of  other  people  who  come  here 
with  very  few  resources  do  well,  including  West 
Indian  blacks?  They  come  here,  start  businesses, 
and  manage  to  earn  a  median  income  which  ri- 
vals or  surpasses  that  of  whites.  I'm  not  trying  to 
say  racism  doesn't  exist.  I'm  saying  it  doesn't  ex- 
plain nearly  as  much  as  it  ought  to. 

JACKSON:  Do  not  underestimate  the  impact  of  250 
years  of  legal  slavery  followed  by  a  hundred  years 
of  legal  segregation.  The  damage  it  did  to  the 
minds  of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  must 
not  be  played  down.  When  I  grew  up  in  South 
Carolina,  I  could  caddy  but  I  couldn't  play  golf. 
That's  why  I  can't  play  golf  now;  I  could  have 
been  arrested  for  hitting  a  golf  ball  at  the  Green- 
ville Country  Club.  I  could  shag  balls,  but  I 
couldn't  play  tennis.  I  could  shine  shoes,  but  I 
couldn't  sit  on  the  stand  and  couldn't  own  a 
stand  at  the  train  station.  I  could  wait  tables, 
but  I  couldn't  sit  at  them;  and  I  could  not  bor- 
row money  to  build  a  competing  establishment. 
The  other  groups  you  mentioned  have  not 
known  that  level  of  degradation.  The  Cubans 


came  to  Miami  as  beneficiaries  of  a  cold  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Cuba;  we  used  money 
and  subsidies  to  induce  them  to  come  here,  and 
those  who  came  were  in  large  measure  from  a 
class  that  had  some  history  of  business  acumen. 
Many  of  the  Vietnamese  were  beneficiaries  of 
the  same  kind  of  cold  war  policy. 

Now,  shagging  balls  and  not  playing  tennis, 
caddying  and  not  playing  golf,  not  voting  and 
seeing  others  vote — all  of  this  had  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  lowering  people's  ambitions  and 
limiting  their  horizons.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
I  saw  a  story  in  USA  Today  last  summer  head- 
lined "More  Blacks  Graduating  from  High 
School,  Fewer  Going  to  College."  A  young  lady 
from  Chicago  was  quoted  in  the  story,  and  I  de- 
cided to  meet  with  her  and  her  mother.  It 
turned  out  she  had  aB+  average,  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society — the  whole 
business.  I  said  to  the  girl,  "Do  you  want  to  go  to 
college?"  She  said  she  did.  I  said,  "Well,  have 
you  taken  the  SAT  tests?"  She  said  she  hadn't. 
"Why  not?"  "Well,  the  counselor  told  me  that 
since  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  college,  that  stuff 
was  a  waste  of  time."  In  other  words,  she  was 
being  programmed  for  failure,  taught  to  be  me- 
diocre, programmed  downward. 

Once  I  discovered  what  was  happening,  I 
went  on  the  radio  and  asked  any  high  school  stu- 
dent— black,  white,  brown — who  had  every 
college  qualification  except  money  to  come  to 
Operation  PUSH.  Seven  hundred  fifty  young 
people  came  with  their  parents;  we  have  placed 
250  of  them  in  colleges,  including  that  young 
lady.  But  if  that  young  lady  hadn't  gone  to  col- 
lege, she  would  have  been  written  off  three  or 
four  years  later:  people  would  have  said  the  fam- 
ily was  subsidized,  dependent;  she  didn't  go  to 
college;  now  she's  pregnant;  and  the  whole  cycle 
begins  again.  She  was  programmed  into  lower 
ambition,  programmed  away  from  college.  Yet 
many  schools,  especially  the  better  ones  like 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  provide  scholarship 
money.  But  so  many  students  don't  know  this; 
it's  a  well-kept  secret.  Those  who  have,  know; 
the  circle  remains  essentially  closed. 

MURRAY:  Getting  that  information  out  would  serve 
as  an  incentive.  I  know  how  I'd  spend  money  on 
educational  programs.  I'd  put  up  a  bunch  of 
posters  saying  that  anybody  who  gets  such-and- 
such  a  score  on  the  SATs  will  get  a  free  ride 
through  college.  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  I'd  get 
more  results  from  my  program  than  the  govern- 
ment would  get  by  trying  directly  to  improve  the 
schools. 

JACKSON:  There's  a  role  for  that  kind  of  motiva- 
tion. There's  also  a  role  for  increasing  opportu- 
nity. Often  it's  not  lack  of  ability  or  ambition 
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that  locks  people  out,  but  lack  of  information. 

MURRAY:  I'm  worried,  because  I'm  starting  to  agree 
with  you  too  much! 

JACKSON:  Just  give  me  time,  you'll  be  all  right. 

MURRAY:  Oh,  I  think  we'll  find  some  things  to  dis- 
agree on.  I  come  from  an  all-white  town.  I  went 
back  to  visit  this  Christmas,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"I  wonder  what  poverty  is  like  here  in  Newton, 
Iowa."  So  I  got  in  touch  with  the  human  ser- 
vices people  and  spent  some  time  riding  around 
with  a  caseworker.  And  as  I  listened  to  this  case- 
worker describe  what  her  problems  were,  I  real- 
ized that  if  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  could  have  been 
listening  to  a  caseworker  in  the  South  Bronx. 
The  problems  were  indistinguishable  from  what 
are  usually  considered  "black  problems." 

JACKSON:  Yes,  we  must  whiten  the  face  of  poverty. 
It's  an  American  problem,  not  a  black  problem. 
But  the  face  of  poverty  in  this  country  is  por- 
trayed as  a  black  face,  and  that  reinforces  cer- 
tain attitudes.  I  mean,  John  Kennedy  holds  up  a 
sick  black  baby  in  his  arms  and  people  say, 
"Gee,  he's  a  nice  guy."  He  holds  up  a  sick  white 
.baby  in  West  Virginia  and  people  say,  "We've 
got  to  do  something  about  this." 

Of  the  34  million  people  living  in  poverty  in 
America,  23  million  are  white.  The  poor  are 
mostly  white  and  female  and  young.  Most  poor 
people  work  every  day.  They're  not  on  welfare; 
they're  changing  beds  in  hospitals  and  hotels 
and  mopping  floors  and  driving  cabs  and  raising 
other  people's  children.  And  there  is  no  basis  for 
taking  a  few  people  who  cheat  the  system  as  ex- 
amples, and  using  them  to  smear  millions  of 
people  who  by  and  large  work  very  hard. 

MURRAY:  The  welfare  queen  is  not  the  problem. 


And  the  dynamics  of  dependency  operate  pretty 
much  the  same  for  both  blacks  and  whites.  For 
example,  I  did  some  checking  on  what  the  out- 
of-wedlock  birthrate  is  among  poor  whites. 
Guess  what?  Middle-class  blacks  don't  have 
much  of  a  problem  with  out-of-wedlock  births, 
just  as  middle-class  whites  don't;  but  poor  blacks 
and  poor  whites  alike  have  a  big  problem  with  it. 

Now,  when  I  visit  a  school  in  inner-city 
Washington,  I  see  a  couple  of  different  kinds  of 
kids.  A  lot  of  kids  are  sent  out  of  their  houses 
every  morning  by  their  moms  and  dads,  who  tell 
them,  "Get  that  education.  Study  hard.  Do 
what  the  teacher  says."  And  these  youngsters  go 
off  to  school  and  study  hard,  do  exactly  what  the 
teacher  says,  and  still  graduate  a  couple  of  years 
behind  grade  level — not  because  they're  stupid, 
but  because  of  what  has  happened  to  the  school 
systems  during  the  past  twenty  years.  A  great 
deal  of  energy  and  attention  has  been  spent  ca- 
tering to  the  kind  of  kid  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, makes  it  real  hard  for  the  first  set  of  kids  to 
learn. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  reintroduce  a  notion 
which  has  a  disreputable  recent  history  in 
America:  the  notion  of  class.  A  good  part  of  our 
problem  can  be  characterized  as  one  of  "lower- 
class  behavior,"  which  is  distinct  from  the  be- 
havior of  poor  people. 

JACKSON:  In  other  words,  the  Watergate  burglars, 
though  white,  male,  and  rich,  were  engaging  in 
"lower-class  behavior." 

MURRAY:  No,  but  if  you  talk  about  the  danger  posed 
by  the  increase  in  crime,  it  so  happens  that  it  is 
not  the  rich  white  folks  who  are  suffering. 

JACKSON:  Back  up  now,  back  up.  You  introduced  a 
phenomenon  there,  Dr.  Murray,  about  "lower- 
class  behavior."  I  suppose  that  means  low  morals. 
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MURRAY:  You  added  that. 

JACKSON:  Well,  I  guessed  that's  what  it  means. 
What  does  "lower-class  behavior"  mean? 

MURRAY:  The  syndrome  was  identified  long  ago, 
although  the  term  is  more  recent.  People  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  would 
simply  talk  about  "trash,"  for  example,  and  later 
there  was  the  concept  of  the  "undeserving 
poor."  The  sociologist  who  did  the  Elmstown 
study  certainly  recognized  the  syndrome,  as  did 
Edward  Banfield.  It  is  characterized  by  chronic 
unemployment  due  to  people  working  for  a 
while  and  then  dropping  out,  unstable  family 
life,  and  so  on. 

JACKSON:  But  you  know,  Dr.  Murray,  you  made  a 
distinction  here  on  this  "lower-class  behavior," 
and  I  was  trying  to  get  a  definition  of  it,  but  I  did 
not  get  it.  I'm  sorry,  I  haven't  read  all  those 
books  you  mentiond.  But  I  suppose  it  means  im- 
moral behavior. 

MURRAY:  I'm  not  using  words  like  "moral"  and 
"immoral." 

JACKSON:  Well,  I  guess  it  means  violence  against 
people,  unprovoked  violence — lower-class  be- 
havior. Sex  without  love,  making  unwanted  ba- 
bies— lower-class  behavior.  Taking  what 
belongs  to  other  people — lower-class  behavior. 
Filling  your  nose  full  of  cocaine,  driving 
drunk — lower-class  behavior.  That's  not  lower- 
class  behavior,  Dr.  Murray,  that's  immoral. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whether  it  is  stealing  in 
the  suites  or  stealing  in  the  streets,  whether  it  is 
happening  in  ghetto,  barrio,  reservation,  or  sub- 
urb, we  should  condemn  lower-class  behavior. 
Cain  killing  Abel,  brother  killing  brother,  is 
lower-class  behavior  because  it's  low  morals,  it's 
unethical,  it's  not  right.  Whether  they're  wel- 
farized  or  subsidized,  people  should  not  engage 
in  lower-class  behavior.  Is  it  more  moral  for  a 
business  executive  to  sniff  cocaine  than  a  wel- 
fare recipient? 

MURRAY":  If  you  are  saying  that  rich  white  people 
can  be  lousy,  I  agree.  But  my  point  is  that  if  we 
continue  to  pretend  that  all  poor  people  are  vic- 
tims, if  we  do  not  once  again  recognize  in  social 
policy  the  distinctions  that  have  been  recog- 
nized all  along  on  the  street,  we  will  continue  to 
victimize  those  poor  people  who  most  deserve 
our  respect  and  our  help. 

Parents,  black  or  white,  who  are  working  at 
lousy  jobs  but  who  are  working,  paying  the  rent, 
teaching  their  kids  how  to  behave — yes,  those 
people  are  behaving  differently,  and  certainly  in 
a  more  praiseworthy  way,  than  parents  who  fail 


to  do  those  things.  Poor  people  fall  into  very  dif- 
ferent classes,  distinguished  by  differences  in 
work  behavior,  such  as  chronic  unemployment 
whether  there  are  jobs  or  not.  And  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  child  rearing.  Working-class  people 
pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  how  their  children  are 
doing;  they  talk  to  them,  ask  how  they're  doing 
in  school.  But  there  are  children  who  come  to 
school  at  the  age  of  five  and  do  not  know,  for 
example,  the  words  for  the  colors;  nobody's 
talked  to  them,  they've  been  utterly  neglected. 
Finally,  when  there  is  divorce  among  the  work- 
ing class  the  man  takes  continued  responsibility 
for  supporting  the  children.  Lower-class  behav- 
ior, on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  serial 
monogamy  or  promiscuity  and  a  failure  of  the 
man  to  take  responsibility  for  his  children. 

JACKSON:  Dr.  Murray,  the  lady  who  lived  across 
the  street  from  us  while  I  was  growing  up  ran 
what  they  called  a  "bootleg  house."  She  was  a 
woman  of  high  character:  she  was  a  seamstress, 
and  all  her  children  graduated  from  college.  But 
on  the  weekend  people  came  over  to  her  house 
to  drink  and  gamble,  and  so  Mrs.  X  was  consid- 
ered an  outcast.  Now,  another  lady  named  Mrs. 
Y,  who  lived  about  three  blocks  from  us,  owned 
a  liquor  store;  because  she  was  white  she  could 
get  a  liquor  license.  Mrs.  Y  was  an  entrepreneur, 
Mrs.  X  was  a  moral  outcast.  But  something  told 
me  early  in  the  game  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween Mrs.  X  and  Mrs.  Y  was  a  license. 

Men  and  women  would  come  over  to  Mrs.  X's 
house  sometimes  and  have  sex  down  in  the  base- 
ment: promiscuity,  also  a  sign  of  lower-class  be- 
havior, and  another  reason  why  people  looked 
down  on  her.  Well,  I  began  working  at  the  hotel 
in  town;  I  was  paid  to  carry  in  the  booze  for  the 
men  who  would  meet  women  there,  often  other 
people's  wives,  sometimes  even  their  friends' 
wives.  They'd  each  leave  at  a  different  time  and 
by  a  different  door  to  maintain  their  respectabil- 
ity, but  I  knew  where  they  lived  because  I  used 
to  cut  their  grass  and  rake  their  leaves.  This  is 
distinctly  lower-class  behavior — sleeping  with 
other  people's  wives. 

MURRAY:  No,  engaging  in  sexual  behavior,  even 
promiscuity,  does  not  make  you  lower  class. 
What  makes  you  lower  class  is  having  kids  you 
can't  or  don't  take  care  of. 

JACKSON:  Now,  Dr.  Murray,  are  you  saying  that  a 
lawyer  who  has  sex  with  his  partner's  wife  and 
uses  a  prophylactic  is  engaging  in  behavior  that's 
higher  class  than  that  of  someone  who  does  the 
same  thing  but  does  not  have  the  sense  or  ability 
to  use  a  prophylactic? 

MURRAY:  Look,  I'm  not  against  sex.  I'm  not  even 
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necessarily  against  sex  outside  of  marriage. 

JACKSON:  Now,  don't  get  too  swift  on  me  here. 
The  act  of  going  to  bed  with  another  man's  wife 
is  adultery. 

MURRAY:  Fine. 

JACKSON:  It  ain't  fine.  It's  immoral.  It's  lower-class 
behavior,  and  whether  it  takes  place  in  the 
White  House,  statehouse,  courthouse,  out- 
house, your  house,  my  house,  that  behavior  is 
unethical. 

MURRAY:  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I'm 
saying. 

JACKSON:  It  shows  a  certain  attitude:  If  you  do 
something  and  it's  subsidized,  it's  all  right.  If 
others  do  it  and  it's  welfarized,  it's  not  so  good. 
I  was  in  inner-city  Washington  several 
months  ago,  talking  to  a  gym  full  of  high  school 
kids.  I  challenged  those  who  had  taken  drugs  to 
come  down  front.  About  300  came  down.  Next 
day  the  Washington  Post  published  three  pictures 
and  the  headline  "Jackson  does  phenomenal 
thing — kids  admit  drug  usage."  Editorial:  "It's  a 
great  thing  that  Jackson  did,  but  you  know  he 
has  a  special  way  with  black  kids."  Next  day  I 
went  to  a  school  in  Maryland — in  one  of  the 
richest  counties  in  America,  about  97  percent 
white,  single-family  dwellings,  upper  middle 
class,  and  all  that.  The  principal  said  to  me, 
"Well,  you  can  make  your  pitch,  but  of  course  it 
won't  work  here."  So  I  made  my  pitch.  I  said, 
"Taking  drugs  is  morally  wrong,  except  in  con- 


trolled medical  situations;  it's  morally  wrong 
and  ungodly."  Six  hundred  students  were  pres- 
ent. I  said,  "Those  who  have  tried  drugs,  come 
forward."  About  200  came  forward.  This  was  a 
junior  high  school;  these  kids  were  thirteen, 
fourteen  years  old.  The  principal  was  in  a  daze. 
Now  that's  lower-class  behavior  and  upper-class 
economic  status.  Rich  folks  embezzle  and  poor 
folks  steal;  rich  folks  prevaricate  and  poor  folks 
lie.  But  I  think  a  lie  is  a  lie  is  a  lie. 

MURRAY:  If  we  agree  that  lying  is  lying  and  stealing 
is  stealing,  that  doesn't  help  the  little  old  lady 
who  is  trying  to  get  from  her  apartment  to  the 
grocery  store  without  getting  her  Social  Security 
check  ripped  off.  If  we  take  the  attitude  that 
white-collar  crime  is  just  as  bad  as  street  crime, 
so  let's  not  go  after  the  street  criminals  when  we 
let  the  embezzlers  get  away,  the  problem  is  that 
we  ignore  that  little  old  lady,  who  is  not  in 
much  immediate  danger  from  embezzlers.  Poor 
people,  first  of  all,  need  safety.  We'll  take  care 
of  the  white-collar  criminals  as  best  as  we  can, 
but  first  I  want  to  make  it  safe  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. And  if  that  requires  putting  a  whole 
bunch  of  people  behind  bars,  let's  do  it. 

JACKSON:  We  should  remember  that  four  years  at  a 
state  university  in  New  York  costs  less  than 
$25,000;  four  years  at  Attica  costs  $104,000.  I 
am  more  inclined  to  take  these  young  kids  and 
lock  them  up  in  dormitories,  give  them  years  of 
mind  expansion  and  trade  development.  It  costs 
too  much  to  leave  them  around  for  years  with- 
out education,  hope,  or  training. 

The  present  welfare  system  should  be  replaced 


The  Millionaire  and  the  Dishwasher 


Fear  of  the  mob  is  a  superstitious  fear.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  there  is  some  mysterious, 
fundamental  difference  between  rich  and  poor, 
as  though  they  were  two  different  races,  like  ne- 
groes and  white  men.  But  in  reality  there  is  no 
such  difference.  The  mass  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  differentiated  by  their  incomes  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  average  millionaire  is  only 
the  average  dishwasher  dressed  in  a  new  suit. 
Change  places,  and  handy  dandy,  which  is  the 
justice,  which  is  the  thief?  Everyone  who  has 
mixed  on  equal  terms  with  the  poor  knows  this 
quite  well.  But  the  trouble  is  that  intelligent, 
cultivated  people,  the  very  people  who  might  be 
expected  to  have  liberal  opinions,  never  do  mix 
with  the  poor.  For  what  do  the  majority  of  edu- 


cated people  know  about  poverty? .  .  .  From  this 
ignorance  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  mob  results 
quite  naturally.  The  educated  man  pictures  a 
horde  of  submen,  wanting  only  a  day's  liberty  to 
loot  his  house,  burn  his  books,  and  set  him  to 
work  minding  a  machine  or  sweeping  out  a  lava- 
tory. "Anything,"  he  thinks,  "any  injustice, 
sooner  than  let  that  mob  loose."  He  does  not  see 
that  since  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
mass  of  rich  and  poor,  there  is  no  question  of 
setting  the  mob  loose.  The  mob  is  in  fact  loose 
now,  and — in  the  shape  of  rich  men — is  using 
its  power  to  set  up  enormous  treadmills  of  bore- 
dom, such  as  "smart"  hotels. 

— from  Down  and  Out  in  Paris  and  London 
(J 933),  by  George  Orwell 
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with  a  human  development  system.  As  presently 
constructed,  the  welfare  system  has  built-in 
snares:  there's  no  earn- incentive,  no  learn-in- 
centive  to  get  out.  Assume  you  are  locked  into 
this  box:  a  girl  with  a  tenth-grade  education  and 
a  baby.  If  she's  making,  say,  $200  a  month  on 
welfare,  why  not  provide  some  positive  incen- 
tives? If  she  went  back  to  school  and  got  her  ju- 
nior college  degree,  she  should  get  $240,  $250. 
Why?  Because  that's  making  her  employable, 
moving  her  closer  to  the  market,  where  she  can 
earn  her  own  money.  She  can  go  back  to  junior 
college  and  study  computer  science,  or  learn 
cosmetology  or  business.  The  way  it  is  now  in 
most  states,  if  she  went  out  and  found  a  job  and 
made  $200,  they  would  take  away  $200  from 
welfare.  So  why  earn  the  $200?  Maybe  if  she 
earns  $200  she  should  keep  at  least  $100. 

The  point  is  that  incentives  to  earn  and  learn 
must  be  built  into  the  system.  As  it  is  now,  if  the 
young  man  who  fathered  the  child  doesn't  have 
a  job  but  comes  back  to  live  with  the  mother, 
she  loses  her  check.  So  there's  an  incentive  to 
keep  the  father  away.  And  one  of  the  few  ways 
she  can  get  any  extra  money  is  by  engaging  in  an 
activity  that  may  get  her  an  extra  child. 

Now  this  young  girl — white,  black,  Hispanic, 
Asian,  Indian — is  the  victim  of  a  system  that  is 
not  oriented  toward  human  development.  We 
must  take  away  the  punishment  and  threats  and 
disincentives  and  move  toward  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism and  increasing  options. 

MURRAY:  One  part  of  me  endorses  what  you're  say- 
ing in  principle.  But  when  I  think  of  all  the 
practical  difficulties  I  get  depressed.  Most  of  all, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  much  progress 
with  youngsters  who  already  have  certain  be- 
havior patterns.  If  we  go  to  a  poor  part  of  New 
York  City,  white  or  black,  and  pick  a  hundred 
kids  who  really  have  problems — drugs,  illegit- 
imate kids,  the  rest  of  it — and  I  say:  "Here's  a 
blank  check;  hire  the  best  people,  use  the  latest 
technologies,  do  whatever  you  can."  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  or  even  five  years,  if  you  start 
with  seventeen-  or  eighteen-year-olds,  maybe 
you  will  be  able  to  point  to  ten  or  fifteen  out  of 
that  hundred  who  show  any  major  signs  of  get- 
ting somewhere. 

Human  beings  aren't  plastic.  We  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of  problems  after 
a  certain  age.  The  only  route  we  have  is  preven- 
tion. So  if  you're  hearing  me  say  we're  going  to 
have  to  write  off  a  generation,  you  can  certainly 
back  me  into  that  corner. 

JACKSON:  Dr.  Murray,  I  have  seen  these  same  kids, 
who  you  say  can't  do  anything,  volunteer  for  the 
Army,  and  in  six  to  eight  months  they  are  build- 
ing bridges,  assuming  responsibility.  Why?  Be- 


cause it's  an  effective  program  that  teaches, 
inspires,  and  sets  clear  goals. 

So  many  young  people  step  into  sex  and  have 
babies  because  of  ignorance,  lack  of  discipline, 
and  the  like.  If  there  was  sex  education  before 
the  fact,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  moral  values, 
then  there'd  be  less  debate  about  abortion  after 
the  fact.  Today,  there  is  this  whole  group  of  peo- 
ple who  love  the  fetus;  they  march  across  Amer- 
ica to  save  a  fetus  and  march  right  back  to  cut  off 
aid  for  a  baby. 

Aid  to  women  for  prenatal  care  has  a  lot  of 
value.  The  Head  Start  program  saved  and  sal- 
vaged a  whole  generation.  The  drive  to  wipe  out 
malnutrition  by  Senators  McGovern  and  Holl- 
ings  in  the  food  stamp  program  actually  worked; 
it  brought  about  balanced  diets  where  there  had 
been  none.  We  should  drop  programs  that  aren't 
working,  not  those  that  are. 

MURRAY:  It  is  beginning  to  percolate  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  policymakers  that  we  just  don't 
know  how  to  affect  large  numbers  of  people  who 
are  leading  blighted  lives.  The  only  way  we  can 
deal  with  this  is  by  prevention. 

JACKSON:  I  agree  that  there  are  ways  to  change  this 
situation  without  just  paying  another  top-heavy 
layer  of  overseers  and  administrators  who'd  be 
sending  paperwork  back  to  Albany.  I  would  take 
500  young  people  and  say,  "How  many  of  you 
would  like  this  neighborhood  to  be  cleaner?" 
Most  hands  would  go  up.  "How  many  of  you 
would  like  to  have  windows  in  your  buildings  in 
the  wintertime?"  Hands  would  go  up.  "How 
many  of  you  would  like  to  make  $12  to  $20  an 
hour?"  Many  hands.  "Then  here's  what  you 
must  do  if  you  want  to  make  $12  to  $20  an  hour. 
We'll  teach  you  how  to  be  a  mason.  You  can  lay 
bricks  and  not  throw  them.  You  can  learn  how 
to  be  a  glazier,  how  to  be  a  plasterer.  And  at  the 
end  of  this  time  we'll  get  you  certified  in  a  trade 
union.  You  will  then  have  the  skill  to  build 
where  you  live;  if  the  floor's  buckling  in  your 
gymnasium,  you  can  fix  it." 

And  so  these  young  men  and  women  would 
be  empowered  and  enfranchised:  they  would 
much  rather  make  $20  an  hour  than  be  on  wel- 
fare. Just  to  do  things  for  them  while  keeping 
them  economically  disenfranchised  is  no  sys- 
temic change  at  all.  And,  Dr.  Murray,  people 
who  can  lay  bricks  and  carpet  and  cut  glass  have 
no  intention  of  going  back  on  welfare. 

MURRAY:  I  should  point  out  that  in  my  ideal  world, 
by  God,  any  black  youngster  who  wants  to  can 
become  a  glazier,  any  poor  youngster  can  learn  a 
trade.  And,  Reverend  Jackson,  in  my  ideal 
world  1  would  also  clone  you,  because  I've  heard 
you  speak  to  these  kids. 
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JACKSON:  But  why  do  you  think  black  kids  every- 
where are  playing  basketball  so  well?  I  submit  to 
you  that  they're  playing  basketball  and  football 
and  baseball  so  well  and  in  such  great  numbers 
because  there  is  a  clear  and  obvious  reward; 
there's  a  carrot.  Do  this  and  you'll  be  in  the  pa- 
per, on  the  radio,  on  television.  And  you'll  get  a 
college  scholarship.  And  if  you're  real  good, 
you'll  get  a  professional  contract.  So  these  same 
kids  that  you  say  are  unreachable  and  unreacha- 
ble will  gravitate  to  a  carrot  if  they  can  see  it. 
There  must  be  a  way  out.  And  right  now  we 
must  come  up  with  ways  out. 

MURRAY:  Yes,  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ty— the  carrots — are  absolutely  central.  But 
once  you  have  those,  you  have  to  have  a  support 
system,  and  this  is  where  we've  got  a  real  prob- 
lem. For  example,  let's  say  a  youngster  graduates 
from  high  school  without  many  skills.  He  gets 
into  a  good  job-training  program,  one  that  will 
really  teach  him  a  skill  if  he  buckles  down.  But 
the  youngster  has  never  learned  good  work  hab- 
its, so  he  flunks  out  of  the  training  program.  For 
that  youngster  to  come  out  of  high  school  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  a  training  program,  there 
must  be  changes  in  the  school  he  came  from. 

Now,  what  about  the  youngster  who  is  offered 
an  opportunity  but  who  is  below  average  in  in- 
telligence? I  mean,  half  the  country  is  below 
average  in  intelligence,  and  in  industriousness. 

JACKSON:  Does  that  apply  all  the  way  through  the 
government? 

MURRAY:  Let's  just  say  this  youngster  is  no  great 
shakes,  not  much  of  anything.  How  is  this 
youngster  going  to  have  a  life  that  lets  him  look 
back  when  he's  sixty  and  say,  "Well,  I  did  O.K. , 
given  what  I  had.  At  least  I  always  supported 
myself  and  raised  my  kids  and  so  on."  The  only 
way  that  eighteen-year-old  kid  is  ever  going  to 
get  to  that  position  is  by  taking  jobs  that  aren't 
much  fun  and  don't  pay  much  money.  In  order 
to  reach  the  point  where  he  feels  good  about 
supporting  himself  and  his  family,  he's  got  to 
survive  those  years  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  twen- 
ty, when  kids  want  to  do  things  which  make  a 
whole  lot  of  sense  when  you're  that  age  but  turn 
out  to  have  been  real  stupid  by  the  time  you're 
thirty.  Here  is  where,  after  you've  provided  the 
opportunities,  which  I  am  for  in  abundance, 
you've  still  got  to  worry. 

JACKSON:  But  Dr.  Murray,  democracy  must  first 
guarantee  opportunity.  It  doesn't  guarantee  suc- 
cess. Now,  why  do  you  think  these  ghetto  and 
barrio  youngsters  are  doing  so  well  in  athletics? 

MURRAY:  Because  they  see  people  just  like  them, 


who  came  out  of  those  same  streets,  making  a 
whole  lot  of  money  doing  it. 

JACKSON:  So  successful  role  models  are  a  great 
motivator. 

MURRAY:  They  make  a  huge  difference.  Now,  how 
do  we  get  the  Jesse  Jacksons  of  the  world  to  be 
more  visible  role  models? 

JACKSON:  Well,  I've  been  working  on  that  for  a  few 
years.  But  the  point  is  that  where  the  rules  are 
clear,  even  though  the  work  is  hard,  the  locked- 
out  tend  to  achieve.  Ain't  no  low-class  and 
high-class  touchdowns.  But  there  are  no  black 
baseball  managers  and  no  black  professional 
football  coaches.  Why?  Because  in  those  areas 
where  the  decisions  are  made  behind  closed 
doors  and  where  the  rules  are  not  so  clear,  those 
who  are  locked  out  don't  do  well. 

That  is  basically  true  in  the  private  economy: 
the  more  subjective  the  rules,  the  less  the  pene- 
tration. When  people  go  behind  closed  doors  to, 
say,  determine  who  the  dean  of  the  medical 
school  will  be,  eight  people  who  are  doctors,  all 
of  them  graduated  from  the  same  school,  tend  to 
come  up  with  someone  from  the  same  lineage. 
Why  are  there  so  many  blacks  in  government? 
Because  if  you  do  well  on  the  test,  you  can  get 
in,  and  the  rules  of  seniority  are  established. 

MURRAY:  In  1983,  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment gave  a  sergeant's  exam,  and  10.6  per- 
cent of  the  white  candidates  passed  but  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  blacks.  So  it  was  decided  that 
even  though  the  rules  were  clear,  some  blacks 
who  had  failed  the  test  would  be  promoted  in 
order  to  fill  a  quota.  Now,  either  you  assume 
that  the  test  measured  nothing  relevant  to  being 
a  sergeant  and  that  skill  is  randomly  distributed, 
so  it  didn't  make  any  difference  that  a  whole 
bunch  of  blacks  were  arbitrarily  promoted  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  didn't  pass  the  test,  or 
you  assume  that  the  test  did  in  fact  measure 
abilities  that  are  important  to  advancement.  If 
that's  true,  a  few  years  down  the  road  very  few  of 
the  black  sergeants  will  become  lieutenants. 
This  ensures,  in  an  almost  diabolically  clever 
way,  that  no  matter  how  able  blacks  become, 
they  will  continue  to  be  segmented,  and  whites 
will  always  be  looking  at  black  co-workers  who 
aren't  quite  as  good  at  their  jobs  as  the  whites 
are.  You  build  in  an  appearance  of  inferiority 
where  none  need  exist. 

Now,  your  son  went  to  St.  Albans  and  my 
daughters  go  to  National  Cathedral.  These  are 
among  the  finest  schools  in  Washington.  Your 
son,  when  he  applies  for  a  job,  doesn't  need  or 
want  any  special  consideration.  The  fact  that 
he's  black  is  irrelevant. 
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JACKSON:  You're  making  dangerous  comparisons 
here,  Doctor,  which  tend  to  inflame  weak 
minds.  My  son  is  not  a  good  example  because, 
like  his  father,  his  achievements  are  above  aver- 
age. The  fact  is  that  all  of  America,  in  some 
sense,  must  be  educated  about  its  past  and  must 
face  the  corrective  surgery  that  is  needed. 

When  there's  moral  leadership  from  the 
White  House  and  from  the  academy,  people 
tend  to  adjust.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  said — 
with  the  moral  authority  of  a  converted  Tex- 
an— that  to  make  a  great  society  we  must  make 
adjustments,  people  took  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  affirmative  action  and  said,  "Let's  go." 

There  are  a  lot  of  positive  examples  around 
the  country  where  integrated  schools  have 
worked,  where  busing  has  worked,  where  affir- 
mative action  has  worked,  when  that  spirit  of 
moral  leadership  was  present.  The  same  school 
where  the  National  Guard  had  to  take  two 
blacks  to  school  in  1961 — the  University  of 
Georgia — is  where  Herschel  Walker  won  the 
Heisman  Trophy.  Later  he  was  able  to  marry  a 


white  woman  without  protest  in  rural  Georgia. 
Why?  Because  people  had  been  taught  that  it 
was  all  right. 

MURRAY:  You've  got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  By 
the  mid-1960s,  white  folks  finally,  after  far  too 
long,  had  had  their  consciousnesses  raised.  They 
said  to  themselves,  "We've  done  wrong.  We 
have  violated  a  principle  that's  one  of  the  tap- 
roots of  America;  we  haven't  given  people  a  fair 
shot  just  because  their  skin's  a  different  color." 
A  chord  was  struck  that  triggered  a  strong  desire 
not  only  to  stop  doing  the  bad  things  but  also  to 
help  people  make  up  for  lost  ground. 

That  additional  response  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  sort  of  pushing  it.  The  principle  that 
had  actually  been  violated  was  that  of  the  fair 
shot;  but  the  black  civil  rights  movement  isn't 
feeding  off  that  important  nutrient  anymore.  It's 
gone  beyond  that.  Today,  when  white  folks 
aren't  making  public  pronouncements,  I  hear  far 
too  many  of  them  saying  things  which  are  pretty 
damned  racist.  I  see  a  convergence  of  the  old 


The  Projects  of  Poverty 


The  projects  in  Harlem  are  hated.  They  are 
hated  almost  as  much  as  policemen,  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  And  they  are  hated  for  the 
same  reason:  both  reveal,  unbearably,  the  real 
attitude  of  the  white  world,  no  matter  how 
many  liberal  speeches  are  made,  no  matter  how 
many  lofty  editorials  are  written,  no  matter  how 
many  civil-rights  commissions  are  set  up. 

The  projects  are  hideous,  of  course,  there  be- 
ing a  law,  apparently  respected  throughout  the 
world,  that  popular  housing  shall  be  as  cheerless 
as  a  prison.  They  are  lumped  all  over  Harlem, 
colorless,  bleak,  high,  and  revolting.  The  wide 
windows  look  out  on  Harlem's  invincible  and 
indescribable  squalor:  the  Park  Avenue  railroad 
tracks,  around  which,  about  forty  years  ago,  the 
present  dark  community  began;  the  unrehabili- 
tated  houses,  bowed  down,  it  would  seem,  under 
the  great  weight  of  frustration  and  bitterness 
they  contain;  the  dark,  the  ominous  school- 
houses  from  which  the  child  may  emerge 
maimed,  blinded,  hooked,  or  enraged  for  life; 
and  the  churches,  churches,  block  upon  block 
of  churches,  niched  in  the  walls  like  cannon  in 
the  walls  of  a  fortress.  .  .  . 

Harlem  got  its  first  private  project,  River- 
ton — which  is  now,  naturally,  a  slum — about 
twelve  years  ago  because  at  that  time  Negroes 
were  not  allowed  to  live  in  Stuyvesant  Town. 


Harlem  watched  Riverton  go  up,  therefore,  in 
the  most  violent  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  hated  it 
long  before  the  builders  arrived.  They  began 
hating  it  at  about  the  time  people  began  moving 
out  of  their  condemned  houses  to  make  room  for 
this  additional  proof  of  how  thoroughly  the 
white  world  despised  them.  And  they  had 
scarcely  moved  in,  naturally,  before  they  began 
smashing  windows,  defacing  walls,  urinating  in 
the  elevators,  and  fornicating  in  the  play- 
grounds. Liberals,  both  white  and  black,  were 
appalled  at  the  spectacle.  I  was  appalled  by  the 
liberal  innocence — or  cynicism,  which  comes 
out  in  practice  as  much  the  same  thing.  Other 
people  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  point  to 
proof  positive  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  colored  people.  They  were, 
and  are,  right  in  one  respect:  that  nothing  can 
be  done  as  long  as  they  are  treated  like  colored 
people.  The  people  in  Harlem  know  they  are 
living  there  because  white  people  do  not  think 
they  are  good  enough  to  live  anywhere  else.  No 
amount  of  "improvement"  can  sweeten  this 
fact.  Whatever  money  is  now  being  earmarked 
to  improve  this  or  any  other  ghetto  might  as  well 
be  burnt.  A  ghetto  can  be  improved  in  one  way 
only:  out  of  existence. 

— from  Nobody  Knows  My  Name, 
by  James  Baldwin 
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racism,  which  is  still  out  there,  with  a  new  rac- 
ism, from  people  who  are  saying,  "Well,  gee,  it's 
been  twenty  years  now.  You'd  think  they'd  be 
catching  up  by  now." 

JACKSON:  They're  getting  strong  signals  from  the 
highest  pulpit  in  the  nation.  When  the  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department  close  their 
doors  to  the  Afro-American  leadership;  when 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  cannot  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States;  when 
the  government  closes  its  doors  to  the  NAACP, 
the  SCLC,  the  Urban  League,  Operation 
PUSH;  when  the  White  House  will  not  meet 
with  the  Conference  of  Black  Mayors;  when 
those  who  work  in  the  vineyards  daily  will  not 
even  engage  in  the  dialogue  you  and  I  have  en- 
gaged in  today — that's  reprehensible  behavior. 
It  sends  out  signals  that  hurt  people.  When 
leadership  is  present,  people  behave  differently. 

MURRAY:  In  addition  to  spending  a  lot  of  time  talk- 
ing to  white  people  in  general,  I  also  spend  a  lot 
of  time  talking  to  conservatives.  And  I  happen 
to  know  that  their  passion  for  a  colorblind  soci- 
ety is  not  just  rhetoric. 

JACKSON:  Are  you  a  consultant  for  an  optometrist? 
Because  the  only  people  who  would  benefit  from 
people  going  colorblind  would  be  optometrists. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  that  way,  man.  We  don't 
need  to  be  colorblind;  we  need  to  affirm  the 
beauty  of  colors  and  the  diversity  of  people.  I  do 
not  have  to  see  you  as  some  color  other  than 
what  you  are  to  affirm  your  person. 

MURRAY:  I  mean  that  the  ideal  of  giving  everybody 
a  fair  shot — of  not  saying  to  anyone,  "Because 
you're  black  I'm  going  to  refuse  to  give  you  a 
chance" — is  something  which  a  lot  of  conserva- 
tives feel  more  passionately  about  than  a  lot  of 
your  putative  friends  do. 

JACKSON:  But  if  two  people  are  in  a  one-mile  race 
and  one  starts  off  with  a  half-mile  head  start  and 
one  starts  off  at  point  zero — O.K.,  now  let's 
take  the  chains  off,  every  man  for  himself — 
well,  such  a  race  is  not  just.  We  are  starting  out 
behind.  I  mean,  of  the  top  600  television  execu- 
tives, fewer  than  fifteen  are  black. 

MURRAY:  I  had  a  talk  with  somebody  from  one  of 
the  networks  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  He  said  to  me:  "Well,  we  figured  we  ought 
to  have  a  black  producer,  so  we  went  out  and 
hired  the  best  one  we  could  find.  But  he  really 
isn't  very  good,  so  we  do  most  of  his  work  for 
him."  Now,  insofar  as  people  aren't  allowed  to 
be  TV  producers  because  they're  black,  that's 
bad.  But  insofar  as  white  people  go  around  say- 


ing, "We  had  to  get  our  black  TV  producer,  so 
we  brought  in  someone  who  can't  make  it  on  his 
own,"  they  are  not  doing  blacks  a  service. 

JACKSON:  Man,  for  most  of  my  life  I  have  seen 
black  people  train  white  people  to  be  their  boss. 
Incompetent  whites  have  stood  on  the  shoulders 
of  blacks  for  a  long  time.  Do  you  know  how  im- 
pressed I  am  when  a  white  rock  singer  who  is 
selling  millions  of  records  explains  how  he  got 
his  inspiration  from  a  black  artist,  who  can't 
even  afford  to  come  to  the  white  man's  concert? 
A  few  months  ago  Time  said  in  an  article  that 
Gary  Hart  was  the  only  Democrat  who  has  run  a 
coast-to-coast  campaign.  I  was  on  the  cover  of 
Time  twice  during  the  1984  campaign.  But 
Hart's  the  only  one.  Isn't  that  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon? It's  like  Ralph  Ellison's  invisible 
man:  they  look  at  you  but  they  don't  see  you. 
By  and  large,  the  black  people  the  White 
House  sees  are  those  one  or  two  exceptions  who 
did  something  great.  They  take  a  Hispanic  kid 
or  a  black  person  and  try  to  impose  that  model 
on  the  nation.  I  could  take  the  position,  "Well, 
if  I  can  make  it  from  a  poor  community  in  South 
Carolina,  explain  to  me  how  a  white  person  can 
be  in  poverty,"  and  it  would  be  absurd.  But  I 
could  argue  it  and  get  lots  of  applause. 

MURRAY:  I'm  willing  to  grant  that  we  shouldn't 
make  so  much  of  the  exception  if  you  grant  me 
that  just  because  folks  may  be  against  certain 
kinds  of  programs,  it  doesn't  mean  that  they're 
mean-spirited,  or  don't  care  about  problems. 

JACKSON:  If  we  can  avoid  the  demagogy  and  turn 
debate  into  dialogue  and  stereotypes  into  cre- 
ative thinking,  we  can  begin  to  develop  ideas.  I 
mean,  I  agree  that  this  welfare  system  hurts  peo- 
ple fundamentally.  Many  of  the  things  that 
come  from  this  Administration,  like  the  enter- 
prise zone  idea,  have  a  lot  of  validity.  If  an  en- 
terprise zone  creates  a  green  line,  instead  of  a  red 
line,  where  if  you  live  in  that  area  you  get  cer- 
tain incentives — that  idea  has  merit.  It  may 
mean  that  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
teaching  school  will  want  to  move  to  a  district 
because  of  a  tax  incentive,  or  perhaps  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  will  want  to  move  his  office  there. 
You  establish  an  incentive  for  people  to  locate 
there,  through  the  tax  system  or  otherwise;  you 
begin  to  shift  capital,  and  the  people  who  live 
there  have  first  option  on  the  new  jobs.  But  the 
Administration  has  never  really  discussed  this 
idea  with  those  who  would  have  to  communi- 
cate with  the  masses  about  it. 

So  that  idea  has  merit.  Together  we  could 
make  sense  of  such  an  idea.  I'm  anxious  to  open 
up  the  door  of  social  policy,  and  I'm  impressed 
with  this  opportunity  today.  ■ 
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A  STUDY  IN  RED 

Zambia  succumbs  to  its  debts 
Efy  Edward  Zuckerman 


Zambia  begins  independence  today  with  an  impres' 
sive  glow  of  prosperity. 

— New  York  Times,  October  24,  J  964 

The  President  has  declared  a  week  of  prayer  for  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

— Zambia  Daily  Mail,  November  4,  1985 


A  he 


Tie  Finnish  ambassador 
handed  me  a  Dutch  cigar  and  a  can  of  South  Af- 
rican beer.  I  crossed  to  the  TV  and  turned  down 
the  variety  show  being  broadcast  by  Television 
Zambia  so  I  could  hear  what  he  was  saying. 
It  was:  "I  understand  it's  a  very  good  saw." 
We  were  in  the  ambassador's  room  in  the  Ho- 
tel Edinburgh,  in  the  northern  Zambian  city  of 
Kitwe,  and  he  was  referring  to  a  sawmill  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Kafubu.  He  had  just  driven  220 
miles  from  Lusaka,  the  capital,  so  he  could  take 
part  in  a  ceremony  at  the  sawmill  tomorrow 
morning.  He  would  be  formally  presenting  the 
state-owned  Zambia  Forestry  and  Forest  Indus- 
tries Corporation  (ZAFFICO),  which  operates 
the  mill,  with  some  forestry  equipment  from  the 
Finnish  government.  I  was  going  to  Kafubu  too. 
I  wanted  to  have  a  firsthand  look  at  the  Third 
World  debt  crisis. 

For  several  years  now,  the  debt  crisis,  involv- 
ing some  $970  billion  in  unpaid,  and  perhaps 
unpayable,  loans  to  Third  World  nations,  has 
been  a  topic  for  eye-glazing  rumination  on  the 
world's  financial  and  Op-Ed  pages.  I  knew  the 
debt  crisis  was  important,  and  I  suspected  it 
might  also  be  interesting.  The  way  to  find  out,  I 

Edward  Zuckerman  is  the  auihor  of  The  Day  After 
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decided,  was  to  steer  clear  of  general  statement 
by  international  bureaucrats  and  concentrat 
instead  on  a  sampling  of  specifics.  Why,  for  ex 
ample,  had  this  loan  or  that  been  made  in  th 
first  place?  The  bankers  and  governments  tha 
had  loaned  money  to  now-insolvent  Thin 
World  countries  were  presumably  not  lunatic 
There  had  to  have  been  some  coherent  theor 
behind  the  loans,  some  vision  of  how  the  bor 
rowing  countries  would  use  the  money  to  buik 
facilities  to  produce  income  to  pay  the  rnone^ 
back.  Hadn't  there? 

Zambia,  a  landlocked  nation  in  southern  Af 
rica  that  until  1964  was  the  British  colony  o 
Northern  Rhodesia,  is  far  from  being  the  world'; 
largest  debtor.  Its  foreign  debt  (part  of  whicr 
was  incurred  on  behalf  of  ZAFFICO)  is  about  $ 
billion  (Brazil's  foreign  debt  is  $102  billion).  Bu 
Zambia  has  fewer  than  seven  million  people.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  its  debt  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  world.  As  a  percentage  of  its  gross  nation- 
al product,  Zambia's  debt  (equal  to  84  percent  ol; 
GNP)  ranks  seventh  in  the  world,  well  ahead  oi 
super-debtors  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Zambia  is  a\ 
small  country,  but  it  has  messed  up  in  a  big  way. 
I  was  going  to  Kafubu  to  see  what  happened  to 
the  money. 

"Finnish  aid  may  not  be  the  best  example  for 
your  article,"  said  the  ambassador,  a  tall,  digni- 
fied man  who  previously  served  his  country  in 
Paris  and  New  York.  He  was  unpacking.  "Sever- 
al years  ago  we  decided  it  was  appropriate  to 
convert  our  loans  here  to  grants." 

It  was  appropriate  because  the  Zambian  econ- 
omy had  begun  to  go  entirely  to  hell.  The  loans 
that  the  Finns  forgave  stood  in  no  immediate 
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anger  of  being  repaid.  In  1975,  the  price  of 
opper,  which  brings  in  90  percent  of  Zambia's 
)reign  income,  began  a  long  slide  from  which  it 
as  never  recovered.  As  Zambia's  earnings  de- 
ined,  its  borrowings  increased.  Foreign  debt 
)se  from  less  than  $1  billion  in  1974  to  more 
lan  $3  billion  in  1983.  By  that  year,  Zambia 
puld  no  longer  make  its  monthly  payments;  it 
ppealed  to  its  creditors  to  reschedule  its  debts. 
)ne  rescheduling  agreement,  covering  money 
wed  to  Western  governments,  was  promptly 
egotiated  but  collapsed  a  few  months  later, 
'hen  Zambia  was  unable  to  meet  the  new  pay- 
lent  schedule.  A  second  rescheduling  was  ne- 
Dtiated.  It  called  for  Zambia  to  pay  $6  million  a 
lonth  for  one  year,  just  to  cover  its  interest  ar- 
ars.  Zambia  made  one  payment,  and  then  that 
greement  collapsed  too. 

More  significantly,  Zambia  fell  behind  in  re- 
laying the  money  it  had  borrowed  from  the  In- 
rnational  Monetary  Fund,  the  Washington- 
ased  institution  that  lends  money  to  broke 
Duntries,  often  in  exchange  for  policy  "adjust- 
lents"  designed  to  bring  the  broke  country's 
:onomy  back  into  kilter  with  the  Western  eco- 
omic  system.  The  IMF  suspended  its  credit 
greement  with  Zambia  early  in  1985.  This  had 
ie  effect  of  putting  all  other  negotiations  and 

negotiations  on  hold,  as  an  IMF  agreement  is 

sort  of  seal  of  approval  for  Western  lenders, 
or  much  of  last  year,  Zambia  was  involved  in 
{^tensive  discussions  with  the  IMF,  looking  for  a 
ay  to  pay  debts  that  seemed  unpayable. 

"Write  what  you  want,"  said  the  Finnish  am- 
assador,  "but  do  try  to  get  a  positive  tone.  I 
ave  faith.  I  believe  the  country  has  colossal  po- 

ntial.  It  is  very  difficult  to  put  the  show  to- 
ether,  but  I  believe  they  can  do  it." 

Just  before  my  arrival  in  Zambia  last  October, 
ie  show  had  become  especially  grim.  Inflation 
ad  for  some  time  been  running  at  an  annual 
iite  of  about  20  percent.  Per  capita  income  had 
Iready  declined  44  percent  since  1974-  And 
ow  a  batch  of  economic  "reforms,"  instituted 
rider  pressure  from  the  IMF,  the  World  Bank, 

d  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
pevelopment — or,  one  could  argue,  instituted 
ecause  they  held  out  the  only  logical  hope  of 
ver  putting  right  the  Zambian  economy,  pres- 
ure  or  no  pressure — had  just  made  the  life  of 
ie  average  Zambian  appreciably  worse.  The 
rice  of  "mealie  meal,"  the  cornmeal  that  is  the 
ountry's  staple  food,  was  suddenly  up  50  per- 
ent,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  encourage  Zambian 
armers  to  grow  more  of  the  stuff  and  end  the 
ountry's  reliance  on  food  imports.  The  Zam- 
>ian  kwacha,  which  had  been  pegged  at  an  arti- 

cially  high  exchange  rate,   had  just  been 

rastically  devalued  by  the  introduction  of  a 
/eekly  auction  of  dollars,  which  let  freely  com- 
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peting  bidders  set  the  rate  of  exchange.  Devalu- 
ation was  intended,  over  the  long  run,  to 
discourage  the  consumption  of  imported  goods, 
to  make  Zambian  products  more  competitive  on 
the  world  market,  and  to  encourage  enterprising 
Zambians  to  enter  the  export  business  and  earn 
desperately  needed  foreign  exchange  for  their 
country.  The  immediate  effect  of  devaluation 
was  to  double  the  price  of  gasoline  and  raise  the 
price  of  everything  else  that  relies  on  gasoline  or 
any  other  imported  ingredient  in  its  production 
or  distribution — in  other  words,  everything. 
Bread  was  up  100  percent,  bus  fares  70  percent, 
coffins  90  percent.  From  Mongu  to  Chipata, 
Zambians  were  grumbling.  In  Lusaka,  there 
were  a  couple  of  boisterous  demonstrations. 
"How  are  we  going  to  survive?"  asked  the  writer 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Zambia  Daily  Mail. 
"We  people  of  Chilenje  are  starving  a  lot." 
There  was  concern  in  high  places  about  social 
stability.  "While  we  are  being  stoned,  the  IMF 
won't  be  here,"  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Zambia  had  said  in  the  midst  of  negotiations. 

"The  adjustment  will  be  difficult,"  said  the 
Finnish  ambassador,  "but  we  feel  it  is  correct." 
He  considered  for  a  moment.  "That  is  perhaps 
easy  for  someone  from  an  industrial- 
ized country  to  say." 


O. 


utside,  in  the  streets  of  Kitwe,  the  work- 
day was  coming  to  an  end.  Zambians  were 
browsing  in  shops  and  hurrying  to  catch  buses 
and  gathering  inside  and  outside  crowded  and 
noisy  bars.  The  small  public  library  was  jammed 
with  people  reading  newspapers  and  magazines. 
A  Hare  Krishna  troupe  was  dancing  and  preach- 
ing in  a  flowered  square. 

Kitwe  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Zambian  Cop- 
perbelt,  an  area  along  the  Zairean  border  where 
half  a  dozen  major  mines  were  developed  during 
the  days  of  British  rule.  The  colony's  economy 
was  built  around  the  mines,  and,  as  the  first 
years  of  Zambian  independence  coincided  with 
a  general  boom  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
Zambia  was  born  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Africa.  (Its  per  capita  GNP  in  1965  was  $267, 
ten  times  that  of  neighboring  Zaire,  which  had 
gained  independence  in  1960.)  Copper  earnings 
bought  trainloads  of  imported  goods  for  Zambia, 
including  food.  Its  own  agricultural  develop- 
ment was  neglected,  while  money  was  spent  on 
industries  (such  as  auto  assembly  plants)  that 
were  highly  dependent  on  imported  parts  and 
materials.  Whenever  Zambia  needed  to  borrow 
money,  foreign  banks  were  pleased  to  be  of 
service. 

When  the  price  of  copper  first  plummeted  in 
1975,  everyone  assumed  the  trend  was  tempo- 
rary. Zambia  borrowed  heavily  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  living,  assuming  it  could  repay  the 
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money  when  the  price  of  copper  went  back  up. 
This  never  happened.  In  its  mistaken  optimism, 
Zambia  did  not  stand  alone.  Those  it  relied  on 
for  advice  and  support,  including  the  World 
Bank  and  foreign  commercial  bankers,  also  ex- 
pected an  upturn  in  copper,  and  said  so.  "In  ret- 
rospect," a  World  Bank  report  concluded  last 
year,  "it  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  acute- 
ness  and  duration  of  the  decline  in  copper  prices 
were  grossly  underestimated  by  all  parties." 

"I  was  in  the  mining  division  in  1975,"  a  for- 
mer World  Bank  employee  told  me,  "and  no- 
body got  it  right.  A  lot  of  decisions  were  based 
on  price  expectations  which  turned  out  not  to 
be  true." 

These  misjudgments  continued  as  late  as 
1984,  when  a  World  Bank  report  predicted  that 
copper  would  sell  for  eighty-three  cents  a  pound 
in  1985.  As  it  turned  out,  copper  sold  last  sum- 
mer for  sixty-seven  cents  a  pound,  about  one- 
third  (in  constant-dollar  terms)  of  its  price  in 
1966. 

Copper  fell  because  of  recession  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  and  because  users  found 
cheaper  materials  and  new  technologies  (such  as 
fiber  optic  cables)  to  replace  it.  Moreover,  the 
major  copper  exporters  (Zambia,  Chile,  Zaire, 
Peru)  were  unable  to  exercise  OPEC-like  con- 
trol over  the  market,  which  would  have  required 
them  to  reduce  production  in  order  to  drive  the 
price  back  up.  "The  oil  producers  have  small 
populations,"  a  British  banker  explained  to  me, 
"and  the  oil  industry  doesn't  employ  that  many 
people.  Once  the  wells  are  set  up,  you  either 
open  the  tap  or  close  it.  With  copper,  the  chaps 
actually  go  down  into  the  mines  and  bring  it 
up." 

The  miners  in  Zambia  were  numerous  and 
well  organized.  Reducing  production — and  thus 
employment — to  reduce  the  world  copper  glut 
was  a  politically  unacceptable  option.  In  any 
case,  Zambia  had  not  accumulated  enough  sav- 
ings to  enable  it  to  ride  out  a  period  of  reduced 
production.  It  needed  every  dollar  and  pound  it 
could  earn,  even  if  that  meant  selling  copper  for 
less,  by  some  accounting  measures,  than  it  cost 
to  produce. 

It  is  clear,  but  only  in  retrospect,  that  those 
who  lent  money  to  Zambia  in  the  late  1970s 
made  a  mistake.  "Zambia  had  no  problem  get- 
ting a  line  of  credit  from  us,"  said  one  Western 
banker.  "It  still  had  a  cash  flow  coming  in.  The 
credit  was  looked  on  as  a  temporary  thing.  And 
we  were  pleased  to  do  it.  It  was  in  the  bank's 
interest.  .  .  .  Today  it's  a  very  big  problem.  I 
think  we  will  get  paid  back,  but  it  will  take  a 
long  time." 

"We  have  a  severe  credit-approval  process," 
said  another  banker.  "Every  prospective  borrow- 
er is  questioned  ad  nauseam.    It  starts  at  the 


branch  level,  then  goes  to  a  committee  at  tl 
regional  level,  then  another  at  divisional  leve 
and  then  goes  to  headquarters.  These  guys  ai 
paid  to  be  devil's  advocates.  And  all  these  gu* 
missed  it.  To  predict  a  commodity  price  in  fi\ 
years'  time  is  pretty  difficult." 

But  isn't  it  a  principle  of  country  risk  asses 
ment,  I  asked,  to  beware  of  borrowers  whose  ir 
come  relies  on  a  single  commodity? 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "that's  a  good,  sound  banl 
ing  practice.  But  if  Saudi  Arabia  came  to  yo 
asking  for  a  hundred  million  dollars,  would  yo 
turn  them  down?" 

The  Zambian  predicament  is,  finally,  akin  t 
a  good  news/bad  news  joke.  The  bad  news 
that  the  price  of  copper  is  down.  The  good  new 
is  that  Zambia  is  running  out  of  copper  anyway 
Production  is  expected  to  decline  significant 
starting  in  about  fifteen  years.  This  has  adde 
urgency  to  Zambia's  new  program  of  economi 
adjustment,  which  is  designed  to  diversify  th 
econoVny — to  move  it  away  from  mining,  par 
ticularly  into  agriculture.  The  currency  devalu 
ation  and  the  increase  in  food  prices  (and 
corresponding  increase  in  farm  producer  prices 
are  intended  to  drive  urban  workers  back  to  th< 
underpopulated  countryside.  "I  asked  one  of  ou 
drivers  if  he'd  go  back  to  his  village  and  grov, 
maize,"  a  Western  businessman  in  Lusaka  toh 
me.  "He  said  no.  The  village  has  lousy  school 
and  a  bad  water  supply.  But  when  the  price  0; 
mealie  meal  reaches  a  certain  point  in  Lusaka 
and  the  price  paid  to  farmers  for  maize  reaches 
certain  point,  he'll  say  to  hell  with  the  school 
to  hell  with  the  water  supply,  and  go  back  t( 
the  village." 

This  is  the  intended  fate  of  many  of  the  peo 
pie  I  saw  as  I  strolled  the  streets  of  Kitwe  befon 
dinner.  Some  of  their  families  had  lived  in  th( 
cities  of  the  Copperbelt  for  two  or  three  genera 
tions.  How  would  they  feel  about  returning  t< 
isolated  rural  villages  to  plant  maize?  "Some  re 
cent  research  has  shown  that  there's  more  link 
age  than  we  thought  between  urbanites  anil 
their  extended  families  in  rural  areas,"  a  West- 
ern aid  official  had  told  me.  "People  move  bad 
and  forth  quite  a  bit." 

Maybe,  and  maybe  not.  At  least  they  won't 
have  to  deal  with  Hare  Krishnas  back  in  mud- 
hut  villages,  I  reflected,  as  I  stood  and  watched 
the  yellow-robed  dancers  with  their  shaved 
heads.  I  moved  to  go,  but  was  cornered  by  a 
preaching  Krishna  with  a  familiar  accent.  He 
was  a  black  American,  it  turned  out,  as  were 
several  of  his  colleagues.  After  1  assured  him 
New  York  was  doing  fine,  he  started  to  tell  me, 
in  elaborate  detail,  about  the  difference  between 
body  and  consciousness.  I  made  my  escape  by 
consenting  to  be  handed  a  leaflet  on  the  subject. 

Two  blocks  away,  across  from  a  Zamby  stariB 
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(the  local  equivalent  of  McDonald's),  I  stopped 
o  look  at  a  statue  commemorating  the  Zambian 
struggle  for  independence  (which  was  actually 

latively  peaceful).  It  depicted  an  angry,  shirt- 
ess  black  man,  manacles  hanging  from  one 
vrist,  about  to  throw  a  rock. 

"I  made  that  statue."  I  turned  to  see  a  young 
nan  with  a  bandaged  hand.  "So  give  me  twenty 
igwee,"  he  said.  Twenty  ngwee  is  about  three 
:ents  (there  are  100  ngwee  in  a  kwacha),  but  I 
ihook  my  head  and  walked  away.  He  followed.  I 
caused  in  front  of  a  state-owned  department 
tore,  where  the  shelves  displayed  rough-hewn 
ix  handles  next  to  colorful  Zambian-made 
:lothing,  Chinese  silverware,  Indian  tennis 
•ackets,  and  Western  consumer  products  made 
nder  license  in  Zambia,  including  Johnson's 
3aby  Shampoo  and  Colgate  toothpaste  (which 
;arried  an  endorsement  on  the  box  from  the 
Zambian  Dental  Association). 

There  was  a  sign  in  the  store  window  with  the 
leadline  "Exploitation."  Under  it  was  a  drawing 
)f  a  sidewalk  vendor  offering  a  scowling  custom- 

an  overpriced  soft  drink.  (It  is  common  in 
Gambia  for  stores  to  be  swept  clean  of  scarce 
)roducts  by  vendors,  who  then  resell  them  on 
he  street  at  inflated  prices.)  "Exploitation  of 
nan  by  man  is  an  evil  in  a  humanistic  society," 
he  sign  said.  ("Humanism,"  a  blend  of  social- 
sm,  Christianity,  and  traditional  African  values 
levised  by  Zambian  President  Kenneth  Kaunda, 

the  official  Zambian  national  philosophy.) 
Are  you  a  price  shark,  blackmarketeer,  or 
muggier?  Stop  this  evil  act.  Help  to  build  Zam- 
bia. Be  a  faithful  citizen." 

I  turned  to  go  and  saw  that  the  sculptor-beg- 
ar  was  still  with  me.  I  went  into  a  hotel  bar  for  a 
>eer,  came  out,  and  found  him  with  me  still. 
Can  I  have  that?"  he  said.  Without  thinking,  I 
landed  over  the  Hare  Krishna  brochure.  He 
took  it  in  his  good  hand  and  walked 
away,  looking  vindicated. 


I 


n  the  morning,  I  rode  to  Kafubu  in  the  am- 
bassador's car,  passing  en  route  tall  stands  of  eu- 
alyptus  trees  planted  in  neat  rows  by  the 
oresters  of  ZAFFICO.  As  we  approached  the 
awmill  gate  about  ten  o'clock  we  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  ambassador's  aide,  who  had  come 
»ut  to  Kafubu  before  us  and  now  drove  toward  us 
lashing  his  lights  and  waving  his  arms.  The 
imbassador  was  too  early,  he  explained;  the 
:eremony  was  not  ready  to  begin.  To  avoid  em- 
barrassing anyone,  the  ambassador  diplomati- 
:ally  turned  around  and  drove  back  to  Kitwe, 
wenty-five  miles  away. 

I  decided  to  stay  in  Kafubu,  where  I  was 
Promptly  introduced  to  Juha  Kormanu,  a  beefy 
finn  who  is  a  technical  adviser  on  sawmill  oper- 
tions  to  ZAFFICO  and  also  an  amateur  jazz 


bass  player.  (He  plays  in  a  Kitwe  group,  he  told 
me  later,  with  two  of  the  American  Hare  Krish- 
nas  I  had  seen  in  the  square.  "One  of  them  used 
to  play  drums  with  George  Benson,"  he  said.) 
To  pass  the  time,  Kormanu  led  me  on  a  tour  of 
ZAFFICO  worker  housing,  small  concrete  homes 
served  by  more  than  a  dozen  little  churches  and 
a  single  store  stocked  with  canned  corned  beef, 
baked  beans,  plastic  mugs,  Coca-Cola,  and 
matches.  There  were  three  signs  on  the  store 
walls: 

CUSTOMERS.  THIS  IS  NOT  THE  BOXING  RING. 

PLEASE  CUSTOMERS— MONEY   FIRST, 
COMMODITY  LAST. 

DUE  TO  KWACHA  DEPRECIATION,  SOFT  DRINKS 

PRICE  RISED  FROM  60N  TO  95N  PER  BOTTLE.  DEPOSITS 

SHOTS  UP  TO  45  NGWEE. 

In  the  sawmill  compound,  arrangements  for 
the  ceremony  were  well  under  way.  A  large  can- 
opy had  been  erected  on  eucalyptus  poles  over 


There  was  a 
sign  with  the 
headline 
'Exploitation. 
Under  it  was  a 
drawing  of  a 
sidewalk  vendor 
offering  an 
overpriced  soft 
drink 
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eucalyptus  benches  and  a  stage;  fresh-smelling 
pine  needles  were  strewn  underfoot  to  cover  the 
dusty  ground.  The  Finnish  and  Zambian  flags 
flew  from  staffs  in  the  hot  sun.  Twenty  tractors 
and  eight  trucks,  gifts  from  Finland  to  ZAF- 
FICO, were  neatly  arranged  on  a  dirt  lot.  Their 
drivers,  in  clean  blue  work  suits  and  shiny  green 
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plastic  hardhats,  lounged  against  the  vehicles' 
shady  sides. 

From  elsewhere  in  the  compound  came  the 
noise  of  work.  Logs  were  being  unloaded  from 
trucks  onto  sawmill  chutes,  and  sawmill  blades 
were  whirring.  This  activity  had  just  begun.  The 
workday  was  supposed  to  start  at  7  A.M.,  but  at  7 
A.M.  there  had  been  no  diesel  fuel  for  the  front- 
end  loaders  that  hoist  the  logs  from  the  trucks  to 
the  chutes,  so  no  work  could  be  done.  A  fuel 
truck  had  finally  arrived  shortly  before  ten. 

Such  debilitating  shortages  are  common  at 
ZAFFICO — and  throughout  Zambia.  A  week 
before,  in  Lusaka,  I  had  been  riding  with  a  local 
resident  when  a  policeman  at  the  side  of  the 
road  motioned  for  him  to  stop.  My  friend  drove 
on.  "I've  been  driving  the  police  around  all 
day,"  he  explained  to  me.  "Two  of  them  waved 
me  down  this  morning  on  the  Cairo  Road.  They 
said  they  were  chasing  a  man  who'd  stolen  a  car 
a  couple  of  miles  away,  and  they  wanted  to  go 
out  the  Great  East  Road  and  have  a  look  round 
for  him.  They  thought  he'd  gone  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  said,  'You're  chasing  a  man  in  a  stolen  car 
on  foot?'  They  said  they'd  had  four  rides  al- 
ready." I'd  thought  my  friend  might  be  exagger- 
ating until  I  saw  an  item  in  the  paper  a  few  days 
later  about  a  housewife  in  Ndola  who  had  been 
shot  and  killed  by  bandits.  A  neighbor  had 
found  her  bleeding  but  still  alive.  "1  rushed  to 
the  police  and  reported  the  matter,"  he  told  the 
press.  "The  police  could  not  respond  immedi- 
ately because  they  had  no  fuel."  By  the  time 
they  rounded  some  up,  it  was  too  late. 

The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  much  of 
which  is  siphoned  off  as  soon  as  it  is  earned  to 
make  payments  on  Zambia's  foreign  debt,  has 
made  many  imported  items  scarce.  An  Ameri- 
can doctor  working  at  Zambia's  leading  hospital 
told  me  it  was  chronically  short  of  surgical 
gloves  and  scalpel  blades;  most  surgery  patients 
bring  their  own,  and  non-emergency  operations 
are  postponed  until  they  do.  While  I  was  in  Lu- 
saka, a  Kitwe  auto  parts  store  bought  time  on 
the  national  television  station  to  announce  that 
it  had  just  received  a  shipment  of  imported 
spares  and  now  had  available  oil  filters  for  Mer- 
cedes-Benz trucks  and  rings  for  Datsun  1200s. 

Zambian  industry,  hamstrung  by  shortages  of 
spare  parts  and  imported  raw  materials,  is  cur- 
rently running  at  less  than  50  percent  capacity. 
As  of  last  November,  only  2,000  of  6,500  trac- 
tors in  the  country  were  operational;  320  of  the 
national  bus  company's  555  buses  were  out  of 
service;  the  airport  at  Livingstone,  site  of  Victo- 
ria Falls  and  thus  Zambia's  major  tourist  center, 
was  closed  because  the  airport  fire  truck  had 
broken  down;  two  and  a  half  million  bags  of  har- 
vested corn  had  not  yet  been  hauled  from  the 
countryside  to  dry  storage,  despite  the  imminent 


arrival  of  the  rainy  season,  because  of  shortage 
of  trucks,  tires,  fuel,  and  tarpaulins.  At  th 
nation's  largest  copper  mine,  only  57  of  190  ore 
hauling  vehicles  were  serviceable.  Copper  pro 
duction,  the  country's  main  earner  of  foreigi 
exchange,  has  declined  steadily  for  several  yeat 
because  of  shortages  of  spare  parts,  fuel,  and  ex 
plosives.  There  is  a  vicious  circle  rolling  here 
The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  makes  it  im 
possible  to  buy  the  foreign  goods  necessary  to  in 
crease  production  to  reduce  the  shortage  o 
foreign  exchange. 

This  situation  had,  however,  been  taken  int( 
account  in  the  Finnish  gift  to  ZAFFICO.  Th< 
trucks  and  tractors  lined  up  in  the  lot  had  arrivec 
in  Zambia  accompanied  by  an  8,000-kilogran 
container  of  spare  parts.  "That  should  be  a  two 
year  supply,"  a  Swedish  adviser  to  the  company 
told  me  as  we  waited  for  the  ceremony  to  begin. 

At  1 1:40  A.M.,  the  ambassador  returned  frorr 
his  quick  round  trip  to  Kitwe  and  entered  the 
compound  to  be  greeted  by  a  receiving  line  Oi 
ZAFFICO  officials.  Trailed  by  a  cameramar 
from  Television  Zambia,  they  all  took  theii 
places  on  the  stage.  "We  will  stand,"  said  a  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  "for  the  Finnish  national  an- 
them." The  music  played,  a  little  tinnily,  overs 
tape  deck.  (The  cassette  had  been  brought  b) 
the  ambassador's  aide  that  morning. )  Then  the 
crowd,  still  standing,  burst  into  the  Zambian  na- 
tional anthem: 

Stand  and  sing  of  Zambia,  proud  and  free, 
Land  of  work  and  joy  and  unity. 
Victors  in  the  struggle  for  the  right, 
We  won  freedom's  fight. 

There  were  several  more  verses  and  a  chorus 
that  was  sung  (with  no  direction  from  the  stage) 
as  a  complex  round. 

"I'm  always  impressed  by  the  clear  song  of  the 
Zambian  national  anthem,"  said  the  Finnisr 
ambassador  when  he  was  introduced  to  speak. 
"Although  geographically  we  are  poles  apart, 
Zambia  and  Finland  entertain  exceptionally 
close  relations. . . .  Finland  is  prepared  to  join 
Zambia  in  its  economic  crusade."  His  country  V 
contribution  to  ZAFFICO  alone,  the  ambassa- 
dor noted  to  appreciative  applause,  amounted  to 
more  than  $14  million. 

Fanwell  Nduna,  a  big  man  in  a  beige  safari 
suit  and  dark  glasses  who  is  the  managing  direo 
tor  of  ZAFFICO,  thanked  the  ambassador  and ' 
the  Finns  for  their  grants  to  the  company  and  for 
having  converted  their  previous  loans  to  grants. 
He  also  thanked  lenders  who  are  still  lenders. 
"In  1968,"  he  said  proudly,  "we  were  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  be  afforded  a  World 
Bank  loan  for  forestry  development."  And  he 
proceeded  to  list  the  other  loans  that  have  un- 
derwritten ZAFFICO  for  eighteen  years. 
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Zambia  was 

encouraged  to 

plant  forests  not 

only  for  its  own 

needs  but  also 

for  export. 

Then  the  paper 

market  fell  off 


In  1968,  when  the  World  Bank — which  spe- 
cializes in  making  specific  project  loans  to  devel- 
oping countries — made  a  $5.3  million  loan  to 
what  is  now  ZAFFICO  (and  was  then  the  Indus- 
trial Plantations  Division  of  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment of  the  Zambian  government),  it  announced 
that  the  loan  was  intended  to  reduce  Zambia's 
dependence  on  imported  wood.  This  was  ortho- 
dox development  strategy — to  back  a  project 
that  would  substitute  local  products  for  imports. 
The  money  formerly  spent  on  imports  would 
stay  within  the  country,  increasing  national 
wealth  (and  providing  funds  to  repay  the  loan). 
In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  World  Bank  lent 
ZAFFICO  another  $16.8  million  in  1977,  and 
the  Commonwealth  Development  Corporation, 
a  British  agency,  lent  £3.6  million  in  1978. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  however,  not  ev- 
erything went  according  to  plan.  Productivity 
was  low,  equipment  badly  maintained,  manage- 
ment ineffective.  The  World  Bank  officially  rat- 
ed the  institutional  and  financial  performance  of 
the  project  as  "poor."  A  1984  World  Bank  press 
release  noted  that  ZAFFICO  suffered  from  an 
"inadequately  trained  staff  and  deficient  proc- 
essing facilities."  The  occasion  for  the  release 
was,  nevertheless,  the  announcement  of  yet  an- 
other loan,  this  one  for  $22.4  million.  One  stat- 
ed purpose  of  the  new  loan,  as  with  the  first 
loan  sixteen  years  before,  was  to  "reduce  log 
imports." 

Despite  ZAFFICO's  problems,  the  World 
Bank  concluded  last  year  that  the  forestry  proj- 
ect was  "on  balance . .  .  reasonably  successful." 
Zambia  currently  requires  90,000  cubic  meters 
of  sawed  wood  every  year;  ZAFFICO,  even 
though  it  operates  well  below  its  theoretical  ca- 
pacity, is  producing  about  20,000  cubic  meters. 
And  in  one  area,  at  least,  ZAFFICO's  success 
has  been  unambiguous.  All  of  its  tree  planting 
goals  have  been  exceeded.  The  company  has  es- 
tablished more  than  50,000  hectares  (125,000 
acres)  of  pine  and  eucalyptus  forests.  "They're 
growing  trees  like  mad,"  an  aid  official  told  me, 
"without  having  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  they're 
going  to  do  with  them."  There  is,  indeed,  more 
wood  growing  in  ZAFFICO's  forests  than  Zam- 
bia can  conceivably  want  or  use  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

This  tree-planting  frenzy  was  not  ZAFFICO's 
own  mad  lark;  it  was  encouraged  by  the  com- 
pany's backers.  The  World  Bank  and  Common- 
wealth Development  Corporation  loans  had 
been  earmarked  primarily  for  plantation  devel- 
opment. The  resulting  tree  surplus,  one  aid  offi- 
cial explained  to  me,  is  the  outcome  of  "a 
planning  problem."  During  the  1960s,  he  said, 
there  was  a  lot  of  demand  in  the  world  for  paper. 
Zambia  and  other  countries  receiving  develop- 
ment lo;ins  were  encouraged  to  plant  forests  not 


only  for  their  own  needs  but  also  for  expoi 
Then  the  paper  market  fell  off.  And  Zambi; 
wood  products  proved,  in  any  case,  to  be  mo 
expensive  than  wood  from  alternate  sources,  b 
cause  of  inefficiencies  in  production  and  hij 
transportation  costs  (Zambia  is  not  only  Ian 
locked  but  far  away  from  almost  everywhere 
Ergo,  there  are  a  lot  of  trees  in  Zambia. 

But  not  quite  as  many  as  there  might  ha1 
been.  ZAFFICO  plantations  have  suffered 
large  number  of  forest  fires,  not  a  few  of  the 
occurring  when  ZAFFICO  employees  set  out  i 
burn  off  underbrush  (as  a  fire  prevention  me; 
sure)  and  things  accidentally  got  out  of  hanc 
That  was  the  conclusion  of  World  Bank  evalu 
tors,  anyway,  a  conclusion  that  was  vigorous 
denied  by  Frank  Kufakwandi,  a  young  ZA 
FICO  plantation  manager  I  met  at  Kafubi 
"They  exaggerated  the  situation,"  he  said.  I 
must  be  understood,  when  you  are  handling 
fire,  a  lot  of  things  can  happen.  But  only  thre 
percent  of  our  fires  went  out  of  control." 

Kufakwandi  was  standing  beneath  the  cen 
monial  canopy  in  the  sawmill  compound  wit 
R.  M.  Das,  a  Calcutta-born  Indian  who  is  ZA 
FICO's  controller,  and  Leif  Stolphe,  a  membtl 
of  a  Swedish  management  team  brought  in  b 
the  World  Bank.  Both  Das  and  Stolphe  leape 
to  ZAFFICO's  defense  when  I  mentioned  an 
other  World  Bank  critique  of  the  company's  pei 
formance — that  the  number  of  logs  arriving  a 
ZAFFICO's  sawmills  was  at  one  time  suspicious 
ly  low  compared  with  the  number  of  trees  tha 
were  felled. 

"There  was  not  stealing,"  declared  Lei 
Stolphe,  who  has  white  hair  and  was  dressed  al 
in  white  and  was  taking  pictures  of  the  ceremo 
ny.  "You  can  never  never  have  the  same  num 
ber  felled  as  transported  to  the  mill." 

I  knew  that  was  true,  I  said.  But  wasn't  tht 
percentage  of  logs  arriving  at  the  mill  lower  her 
than  in,  say,  Sweden? 

"In  Sweden  the  trees  are  straight  like  can 
dies,"  Stolphe  said.  "Here  they  are  hooky,  sc( 
some  cannot  be  used.  And  here,  by  mistake,  < 
tree  might  fall  on  an  anthill" — there  are  ten- 
foot-high  termite  mounds  all  over  Zambia— 
"and  the  tree  will  be  damaged." 

R.  M.  Das,  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  conserva- 
tive gray  suit  and  a  shamrock  tie,  backed  ur 
Stolphe.  "It  was  a  measuring  problem,"  he  saidi 
"There  was  a  theoretical  shortage,  not  a  rea! 
shortage." 

All  three  men  agreed — as,  with  hindsight, 
does  everyone  else  connected  with  ZAFFICO— 
that  the  company's  main  problem  today  results 
from  too  low  a  priority  being  given  in  the  past  to 
the  construction  of  sawmills  and  other  wood- 
processing  facilities.  While  ZAFFICO  has  trees 
to  burn,  so  to  speak,  it  lacks  the  means  to  proc- 
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s  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  them.  There 
e  more  trees  than  Zambia  can  use,  and  fewer 
ished  wood  products  than  Zambia  needs.  A 
tw  sawmill  was  built  in  Kitwe  with  the  1977 
brld  Bank  loan  (ZAFFICO  now  has  six  saw- 
ills)  ,  but  it  was  put  into  service  four  years  be- 
nd schedule  and  with  deficient  power,  water, 
id  other  support  facilities.  The  current  World 
ank  loan  and  Finnish  aid  will  pay  for  another 
w  sawmill,  the  renovation  of  old  mills,  and 
her  measures  to  increase  production,  but  de- 
and  in  Zambia  for  wood  products  is  still  ex- 
cted  to  outstrip  supply. 
ZAFFICO  wants  a  paper  mill  too.  It  argues 
iat  a  paper  mill  would  eliminate  Zambia's  need 

import  paper,  would  make  use  of  small  logs 
tat  are  now  being  wasted,  and  would  produce  a 
oduct  for  export.  "We  are  pinning  our  hopes 
it,"  said  Kufakwandi,  the  plantation 
anager. 

But  ZAFFICO's  backers  are  skeptical  (al- 
ough  China  has  expressed  some  interest). 
tAFFICO  has  prepared  documents  projecting 
tat  a  paper  mill  would  export  forty  percent  of 

output  to  Tanzania  and  twenty  percent  to 
alawi,"  said  a  Western  aid  official.  "Mean- 
hile,  Tanzania  has  built  a  paper  mill  that  pro- 
cts  exporting  forty  percent  of  its  output  to 
mbia.  If  only  Malawi  had  a  paper  mill,  we 
buld  have  the  perfect  projects.  They  wouldn't 
ave  to  bother  shipping  paper  about.  They 
mid  just  exchange  debit  and  credit  notices."  In 
ly  case,  he  added,  Zambia  can  probably  buy 
reign  paper  for  less  than  it  would  spend  on 
aiding  and  running  a  mill. 
This  skepticism  points  to  a  possible  flaw  in 
e  current  grand  scheme  to  renovate  the  Zam- 
an  economy.  Some  of  the  biggest  changes, 
ce  the  currency  devaluation,  are  designed  to 
icourage  Zambian  exports.  But  the  world  is  full 
f  developing  countries  being  encouraged  to  ex- 
>rt  their  products — often  the  very  same  prod- 
:ts.  Zambia  and  its  wood  production  is  a  case  in 
')int.  ZAFFICO's  major  goal  is  to  reduce  Zam- 
a's  lumber  imports.  One  of  its  foreign  backers 

the  Commonwealth  Development  Corpora- 
pn.  The  Commonwealth  Development  Cor- 
>ration  also  backs  development  projects  in 
yaziland,  to  the  south.  One  of  its  projects 
ere  is  a  forestry  company.  Most  of  Zambia's 
mber  imports  currently  come  from  Swaziland. 

the  CDC  is  encouraging  Zambia  to  reduce  its 
iports  from  Swaziland  while  it  is  encouraging 
Ivaziland  to  increase  its  exports  to  Zambia. 

Such  contradictions  have  not  inhibited  pre- 
ctions  of  ZAFFICO's  future  role  as  an  export- 

"I  believe  this  sector  can  develop  into  one  of 
\t  pillars  of  the  Zambian  economy  and  thus  a 
ajor  source  of  export  earnings,"  the  Finnish 
nbassador  said  in  his  speech  at  Kafubu.  ("They 


could  perhaps  export  to  Botswana  and  Zaire," 
he  told  me  later.) 

When  the  speeches  were  done,  the  Zambian 
drivers  of  the  new  Finnish  vehicles  demonstrat- 
ed some  of  their  uses.  Tractors  equipped  for  fire  - 
fighting  were  rolled  out  and  attached  to  hoses. 
Water  shot  high  into  the  air.  Spectators  ap- 
plauded. Then  everyone  trooped  over  to  one  of 
the  sawmills,  now  in  full  operation.  This  was 
Perils  of  Pauline  territory,  with  tree  trunks 
hauled  by  chains  toward  roaring  open  blades. 
Sawdust  flew.  The  visitors  were  impressed. 
("You  may  not  have  noticed  it,"  one  of  ZAFFI- 
CO's European  advisers  told  me  later,  "but  a  lot 
of  the  men  were  pissed  [drunk].  Yesterday  was 
payday.") 

As  we  walked  along,  I  heard  encouraging 
words  about  ZAFFICO's  Zambian  managers 
from  Leif  Stolphe.  "I  have  very,  very  clever  peo- 
ple around  me.  Each  of  we  Swedes  has  a  Zam- 
bian counterpart  who  works  with  him.  Our  goal 
is  to  say  goodbye  after  three  years." 

But  I  heard  different  comments  at  lunch — a 
buffet  at  the  Katembula  Club  in  nearby  Chati. 
While  the  ambassador  and  the  ZAFFICO  brass 
dined  in  a  private  room,  company  employees 
and  others  ate  at  picnic  tables  in  the  yard.  I 
shared  a  table  with  the  only  other  white  people 
present — several  Finnish  instructors  and  tech- 
nicians. When  I  said  something  nice  about 
ZAFFICO,  two  of  them  rolled  their  eyes.  "They 
are  some  very  nice  boys,"  one  Finn  said,  "but 
they  are  hopeless  with  the  equipment.  I  tell 
them  they  must  do  regular  maintenance,  but 
they  don't  care."  We'd  all  had  several  beers  by 
then  and  the  man  was  getting  emotional.  "It 
makes  me  sick!" 

When  he  left  Zambia,  I  asked,  would  the  new 
Finnish  equipment  be  properly  maintained? 

"For  sure  no." 

His  colleague  nodded  in  agreement. 
"They  need  us  five  hundred  years." 


JLhe 


_he  issue  of  competence  arises  again  and 
again  in  Zambia.  Foreign  aid  workers  and  "expa- 
triate" (foreign)  managers  tell  numberless  sto- 
ries of  Zambian  follies.  "They  can  take  the 
equipment  apart  and  maintain  it,"  one  Europe- 
an manager  (not  at  ZAFFICO)  told  me  of  his 
Zambian  workers,  "but,  in  planning  and  organi- 
zation, there  is  a  big  problem.  They  use  the  last 
sheet  of  toilet  paper,  and  then  they  go  to  look 
for  more." 

"Zambianization,"  the  replacement  of  expatri- 
ate managers  by  Zambians,  is  a  national  priority, 
but  in  several  notable  cases  the  Zambianization 
of  state-owned  enterprises  has  led  to  disaster  and 
been  reversed.  "They've  gone  through  their 
emotion  now  about  expatriate  management,"  a 
Western  aid  official  told  me.  "They've  come  to 
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appreciate  our  ability  to  run  things." 

The  same  official  did  moderate  his  smugness 
somewhat.  "There  are  incredible  pressures  on 
Zambian  managers — relations  hanging  about, 
political  pressures — that  expatriates  don't  have 
to  deal  with." 

And  it  would,  certainly,  be  something  of  a 
miracle  if  Zambia  were  well  stocked  with  compe- 
tent executives.  At  independence,  twenty-two 
years  ago,  there  were  100  university  graduates  in 
the  country.  Most  Zambian  managers  today  are 
young;  those  of  the  preceding  generation  who 
would  now  be  senior  managers  should  have  been 
junior  managers  under  British  rule,  but  the  Brit- 
ish did  not,  to  say  the  least,  encourage  Zambians 
to  pursue  white-collar  careers. 

Finally,  management  in  Zambia  is  difficult  for 
anybody.  Things  taken  for  granted  in  Wichita  or 
Nottingham — like  the  ability  to  get  goods  in 
and  out  of  the  country — can  be  monstrously 
complicated  in  Lusaka.  The  railway  to  the  port 
of  Lobito,  in  Angola,  once  a  major  copper 
export  route,  has  been  closed  as  a  result  of 
the  lengthy  Angolan  civil  war.  The  route  to  the 
sea  through  Zimbabwe,  formerly  Rhodesia,  was 
closed  for  years  while  that  country's  white  mi- 
nority regime  was  battling  black  guerrillas.  A 
railway  from  Zambia  to  the  Tanzanian  port  of 
Dar-es-Salaam,  built  and  financed  by  China 
(the  debt  is  coming  due),  carries  a  substantial 
portion  of  Zambia's  foreign  trade,  but  the  port 
and  the  railway  are  rife  with  inefficiency  and 
crime.  (In  1984  an  8,000-ton  shipment  of  steel 
disappeared  somewhere  along  the  route.)  About 
half  of  Zambia's  foreign  trade  now  travels  the 
"Southern  route,"  via  Zimbabwe  or  Botswana  to 
and  from  South  Africa;  it  is  an  uncomfortable  if 
efficient  choice  for  a  country  that  is  home  to  the 
leadership  of  the  exiled  African  National  Con- 
gress and  a  leader  of  the  anti-apartheid  crusade. 
(The  Southern  route  was  called  into  emergency 
service  during  my  stay  in  Zambia  when  the 
country's  only  bottle  cap  factory  ran  out  of  raw 
materials  and  shut  down,  forcing  the  closure  of 
the  national  brewery,  which  immediately  pro- 
duced a  substantial  drop  in  tax  revenues  and 
great  national  discontent.  A  supply  of  bottle- 
cap  raw  materials  was  hurriedly  trucked  up  from 
South  Africa.) 

Zambian  companies  also  face  difficulties  im- 
posed by  internal  politics.  Until  recently  the 
government  administered  extensive  price  con- 
trols. Low  fixed  prices  benefited  consumers,  but 
many  companies  were  unable  to  earn  decent  (or 
any)  profits. 

And  all  companies  have  had  nightmarish  ex- 
periences with  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 
Until  the  inauguration  of  the  foreign  exchange 
auction  system  last  fall,  forex  (as  it  is  known  in 
Zambian  headlines)  was  allocated  by  a  mysteri- 


ous and  cumbersome  bureaucracy.  Compani 
never  knew  when  they  might  get  what  th 
needed  to  buy  crucial  spare  parts,  so  when  th 
were  allocated  forex  they  went  on  spare  pai 
binges.  "We  have  money  tied  up  in  twen 
thousand  different  parts,"  a  Zambian  manag 
told  me.  "We  end  up  keeping  some  of  them  i 
years  and  years,  until  the  machines  they  are  1 
are  replaced,  and  then  we  throw  the 
/  -™      —-away.  This  is  uneconomic." 

M 

XT  Aany  nations  go  through  a  diffict 
patch,"  said  the  Finnish  ambassador  as  we  m. 
tored  back  to  Lusaka.  "They're  going  through 
difficult  period  here,  but  one  believes  this  w 
make  them  more  economically  successful.  . . 
like  to  strike  a  positive  note." 

We  were  on  the  highway  between  Kitwe  ar 
Ndola,  and  had  just  passed  through  a  poll 
checkpoint.  "This  is  the  most  dangerous  spot  f< 
some  reason,"  explained  the  ambassador's  aid 
who  was  driving.  The  danger  comes  from  bai 
dits  from  Zaire;  the  border  is  just  a  few  mil 
away  through  the  bush.  Earlier  that  mornin; 
we  had  stopped  for  a  visit  at  the  Zambia  Fore 
College,  in  an  isolated  spot  near  Kitwe.  A  Finr 
ish  teacher  there  told  us  of  a  recent  attack  1 
bandits.  There  had  been  gunfire.  "That  is  wh 
the  Finnish  teachers  prefer  to  live  in  town,"  sai 
the  ambassador. 

We  talked  about  ZAFFICO  as  we  drove.  Bot 
the  ambassador  and  his  aide  were  cautiously  Of 
timistic.  "At  the  new  rate  of  exchange,"  sai 
the  aide,  "they  have  good  possibilities  to  expon 
if  they  had  something  to  sell." 

And  what  about  the  reports  of  worker  incorr 
petence  I  had  heard?  Did  the  Finnish  advise] 
tell  such  things  to  the  ambassador? 

"Yes,"  said  the  ambassador.  "We're  all  on  th 
same  team.  I  want  to  hear  it — but  I  don't  war 
to  hear  it  too  often,  because  I  have  faith  in  th 
Zambians.  I  spoke  with  another  expert  then, 
having  heard  the  same  mutterings,  and  he  sai 
his  workers  are  as  good  as  anywhere  in  th 
world." 

As  it  happened,  I  too  had  spoken  to  that  oth 
er  expert,  at  a  cocktail  party  for  the  Finnisi 
community  in  Kitwe.  I  asked  him  if  his  workei 
could  maintain  the  area  he  supervised  if  he  wer 
gone.  He  made  a  face. 

"A  couple  of  the  guys  are  very  good,"  he  said 
"Some  of  the  others  don't  understand  abou 
keeping  the  hydraulic  system  clean.  They  opei 
the  system  and  lean  forward  to  look.  They'n 
wearing  a  hat  covered  with  sawdust,  and  whei 
they  lean  forward . .  ."  He  pantomimed  a  hat  lu 
of  sawdust  falling  into  the  open  system. 

"It  does  take  a  long  time  to  train  people,"  sai< 
the  Finnish  ambassador,  as  we  drove  away  Iron 
the  border  and  into  the  heart  of  Zambia. 
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THE  IMPRESARIO 

By  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


a 


n  my  journey  to  Ar- 
gentina I  stopped  for  some  two  weeks  in  Brazil. 
The  Yiddishists  were  to  have  organized  a  lecture 
for  me,  but  they  kept  postponing  it.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  the  boat  to  Santos  the  sponsor  had  giv- 
en me  a  large  manuscript  of  his,  apparently 
expecting  a  letter  of  praise.  I  was  not  in  need  of 
the  lecture  and  neither  was  I  willing  to  tell  lies 
about  his  work,  which  I  didn't  like.  Suddenly  I 
had  a  lot  of  spare  time  on  my  hands. 

Autumn  had  begun  in  New  York,  but  here  it 
was  the  beginning  of  spring.  I  had  brought  my 
own  writings  and  I  was  working  on  them  in  my 
hotel  room,  which  faced  the  Atlantic.  Fresh 
breezes  wafted  scents  of  tropical  plants  and  fruits 
for  which  I  had  no  name  in  Yiddish.  White  sail- 
boats rocked  over  the  waves.  They  reminded  me 
of  corpses  in  shrouds.  The  sponsor  of  my  lecture 
called  repeatedly  but  I  was  not  in  a  rush  to  re- 
spond to  him.  This  time,  after  finally  picking  up 
the  receiver,  I  heard  an  unfamiliar  voice  and  the 
coughing  and  stammering  of  one  who  does  not 
know  where  to  begin.  He  was  saying,  "I  am  a 
devoted  reader  of  yours.  I  discovered  you  years 
before  anyone  else.  It  would  be  a  great  honor  for 
me  if .  .  ."  The  man  on  the  other  end  lost  his 
tongue. 

I  invited  him  up  to  the  room  and  ten  minutes 
later  he  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened  it  and  saw 
an  emaciated  man,  pale,  with  a  thin  nose,  sunk- 
en cheeks,  and  a  protruding  Adam's  apple.  He 
carried  a  little  valise  which  I  was  sure  was  full  of 
manuscripts.  Like  an  old  doctor,  I  made  the  di- 
agnosis at  first  sight.  He  had  written  for  years 
without  recognition.  The  editors  are  ignorant, 
the  publishers  a  bunch  of  money-minded  fakers. 
Should  he  continue  to  write?  I  offered  him  a 
chair  and  he  sat  down,  thanking  me  and  apolo- 
gizing profusely.  Then  I  heard  him  say,  "I  have  a 
gift  for  you." 

"My  hearty  thanks,"  I  said.  Yet  1  heard  the 
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cynic  in  me  saying:  It's  a  book  of  poems  he  pub- 
lished himself  with  a  dedication  to  his  wife  with- 
out whose  help  this  work  would  have  never  been 
written  or  printed. 

He  took  a  bottle  of  wine  and  an  ornate  box  of 
cookies  from  his  valise.  He  mumbled  something 
which  I  could  not  make  out.  My  estimation  of 
the  man  was  completely  false.  He  was  not  a  poet 
but  a  professor  of  German  and  French  at  the 
University  of  Rio.  He  had  deserted  the  Austrian 
army  at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War.  His 
father  had  owned  an  oil  well  in  Galicia,  in  the 
region  of  Drohobycz.  My  guest's  name  was  Al- 
fred Reisner.  He  spoke  an  idiomatic  Yiddish  and 
had  come  to  tell  me  a  story  and  to  find  out  why 
my  lecture  had  been  postponed.  We  became 
quite  familiar  and  I  said  to  him,  "If  your  story  is 
interesting,  I  will  tell  you  why  my  lecture  was 
postponed.  But  you  will  have  to  keep  it  a 
secret." 

"I  keep  many  secrets." 

"Before  you  begin  the  story,  may  I  ask  you 
about  your  health?  You  seem  frail  to  me,  or  fa- 
tigued," I  said. 

"What?  You  are  mistaken,  like  all  the  oth- 
ers," Alfred  Reisner  answered.  "Every  time  I  get 
on  a  bus,  passengers  get  up  for  me,  even  young 
women,  as  if  I  were  a  tottering  old  man.  But  I'm 
strong  like  iron.  I  am  in  my  early  sixties  and  I 
walk  each  day  between  twelve  and  sixteen  kilo- 
meters. I  was  never  sick  a  day  in  my  life.  As  they 
say,  'It  should  remain  so  for  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years.'  However,  I  am  not  eager  to  live  long." 

"Why  not?" 

"You  will  soon  know." 

I  called  room  service  and  ordered  coffee — not 
the  strong  black  coffee  they  drink  in  Brazil,  but 
coffee  with  cream  and  sugar.  We  nibbled  on  the 
cookies  which  Alfred  Reisner  had  brought.  I 
heard  him  say,  "I  was  afraid  to  call  you.  I  have 
great  respect  for  creative  people.  Every  time  I 
read  you,  I  have  a  desire  to  contact  you,  but  I 
never  do.  Why  should  I  take  up  your  valuable 
time?  I  hoped  to  meet  you  at  the  lecture  here  in 
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Rio,  but  I  knew  that  you  would  he  surrounded  by 
hordes  of  people.  You  often  mention  Spinoza  in 
your  stories.  I  imagine  that  he  is  your  most  be- 
loved philosopher.  Are  you  still  a  Spinozaist?" 

"Not  a  Spinozaist,  but  a  pantheist,"  1  said. 
"Spinoza  was  a  determinist,  but  I  believe  in  free 
will,  or  bechira.  This  means.  .  ." 

"I  know  what  bechira  means,"  Alfred  Reisner 
said.  "My  father  arranged  for  a  Hebrew  teacher 
to  tutor  me  in  the  Bible  and  the  Mishnah. 
When  the  First  World  War  broke  out  and  the 
Russians  invaded  Galicia,  our  family  escaped  to 
Vienna.  My  father  was  religious  to  a  degree  but 
not  at  all  a  fanatic.  He  was  a  worldly  man  and 
knew  eight  languages.  I  was  born  a  linguist,  so  to 
speak,  myself.  I  entered  the  university  in  Vien- 
na, but  later  I  was  mobilized  and  sent  to  the  Ital- 
ian front.  As  I  told  you,  I  had  no  desire  to 
defend  the  Hapsburg  empire,  and  so  I  deserted." 

"Is  this  your  story?" 

"Only  the  beginning,  if  you  will  spare  me 
some  of  your  time.  I  hope  that  what  I  want  to 
tell  you  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  You  often 
write  on  the  topic  of  jealousy.  Have  you  noticed 
that  modern  fiction  writers  ceased  writing  about 
this  subject?  The  critics  have  written  with 
so  much  aversion  about  what  they  call  the 
bedroom  novel  that  the  writers  have  become 
frightened.  Jealousy  has  become  almost  an 
anachronism  in  modern  literature.  But  I  always 
considered  jealousy  a  mighty  human  and  even 
animal  instinct  and  the  very  crux  of  the  novel.  I 
admired  Strindberg  highly  and  read  every  word 
he  wrote.  The  reason  for  this  admiration  was  the 
fact  that  I  was,  and  perhaps  deep  in  my  heart 
still  am,  an  extremely  jealous  man.  When  I 
studied  in  the  gymnasium  it  was  enough  that  my 
girlfriend  would  smile  at  another  student  for  me 
to  cut  off  all  relations  with  her.  I  had  decided  to 
marry  a  virgin;  if  possible,  one  who  had  never 
dated  another  man.  To  me  a  man  betrayed  was  a 
man  defiled — a  leper.  You  asked  before  if  I  was 
sick.  The  truth  is  that  when  I  was  twenty  years 
of  age  I  already  looked  old,  sick,  frail.  I  some- 
times think  that  the  fear  of  ending  up  a  cuckold, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  male  gender 
is  at  the  mercy  of  women,  wore  me  out.  But  my 
seeming  frailty  also  helped  me  during  the  war. 
No  one  suspected  me  of  being  a  deserter.  Do  you 
still  want  me  to  continue  my  story?"  Alfred 
Reisner  asked. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Well,  it's  very  kind  of  you.  At  that  time  in 
Vienna  I  became  involved  with  a  young  woman 
from  the  Russian  part  of  Poland.  She  was  three 
years  younger  than  I.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  unknown  Yiddish  actors  who  dragged  around 
performing  in  stables  and  firehouses.  Her  name 
is  Manya.  She  began  to  act  with  her  parents 
when  she  was  only  five.  They  put  on  Goldfa- 
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den's  and  Latteiner's  plays  and  she  also 
formed  in  some  kitsch  plays  which  her  fat 
had  written.  He  spelled  Noah  with  seven  ij 
takes,  as  they  say. 

"At  the  time  of  the  war  Manya  came  to  V 
na  and  tried  to  produce  her  father's  plays 
Warsaw,  a  wealthy  man  impressed  with 
voice  paid  for  her  singing  lessons.  She  event 
ly  got  a  job  in  the  opera  chorus — no  si 
achievement  for  a  Jewish  wench.  Her  father 
died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1915.  Her  mother 
become  someone's  housekeeper,  and  mist 
as  well. 

"Even  now,  at  sixty,  Manya  is  still  good-lo 
ing,  but  when  I  met  her  she  was  a  rare  beaut 
watched  as  she  sang  lascivious  songs  in  a  Yidc 
theater  to  which  Galician  refugees  came.  It 
a  combination  of  a  restaurant,  a  nightclub 
hangout.  If  she  came  to  visit  late  at  night 
always  brought  me  a  bag  of  leftovers.  Once  i 
while  I  had  to  give  her  two  crowns  to  pay  for 
fare.'  When  she  sang  'In  the  Holy  Temple  ii 
corner  of  the   room  sits   the   widow  of  Z 
wrapped  in  gloom,'  her  voice  enchanted  me 
stirred  up  a  storm  in  my  soul.  I  fell  passionat 
in  love  with  her  and  was  ready  to  marry  her 
the  spot.  But  when  Manya  began  to  reveal  1 
sexual  past,  it  created  a  terrible  crisis  in  me 
was  so  shattered  that  I  felt  like  killing  her  as  wl 
as  myself.  By  nineteen  she  had  had  a  roster 
over  twenty  lovers,  among  them  her  own  fath 
he  should  roast  in  Gehenna.  She  also  had  soi 
experience  as  a  lesbian.  She  had  tasted  it  all:  . 
dism,  masochism,  exhibitionism,  every  possil 
perversion.  She  boasted  to  me  about  her  sii 
and  despite  my  love,  I  developed  a  fierce  hatr 
toward  her.  I  did  not  force  her  to  confess,  s 
did  it  willingly.  She  was  proud  of  her  leche 
Most  of  the  men  she  had  had  were  low-lifes,  pe 
pie  of  the  underworld.  In  some  cases  she  didi 
even  remember  their  names.  Some  of  them  we 
Poles  connected  with  the  Warsaw  opera.  S 
spoke  to  me  and  laughed  as  if  the  whole  thii 
were  nothing  but  a  joke.  This  woman  who  sal 
so  beautifully  about  the  Holy  Temple  and  tlj 
widow  of  Zion  had  not  the  slightest  respect  ft 
Jewishness  and  Jewish  history  and  no  feeling  fi 
the  Holy  Land.   Her  body  was  nothing  ma 
than  a  piece  of  flesh  for  her  to  give  away  tor  tr 
slightest  favor,  for  a  bit  of  flattery,  or  for  tx 
mere  curiosity  of  tasting  another  male.  She  spi 
profanities  like  the  shells  of  sunflower  seeaj 
Millions  of  men  fought  on  the  fronts  and  die 
for  their  country,  while  Manya  had  one  amb 
tion:  to  become  a  cheap  operetta  singer  and  t 
sing  out  all  the  banalities  with  which  the  librei 
tos  are  packed.  And  also  to  go  to  bed  with  tho8 
rich  charlatans  who  boast  about  sleeping  wit; 
actresses. 

"While  she  confessed,  she  kissed  and  fondle 
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e  and  tried  to  assure  me  that  she  was  deeply  in 
've  with  me,  but  I  knew  she  spoke  the  same 
ay  to  all  the  other  men  and  would  continue  to 
)  so  to  those  who  would  come  after  me.  I  had 
lien  in  love  with  a  whore.  That  night  I  had  a 
;sire  to  leap  from  the  bed  and  run.  But  that 
:>uld  have  been  pure  suicide,  since  I  was  a  de- 
rter  and  Vienna  was  teeming  with  military  po- 
te.  To  go  home  to  my  parents  would  endanger 
iem,  too." 

Alfred  Reisner  took  out  a  cigarette,  rolled  it 
:tween  his  fingers,  and  lit  it  with  a  lighter. 
(es,  I  wanted  to  run  away  from  this  lewd  piece, 
it  I  did  not  run.  She  disgusted  me,  but  as  I 
ssed  her  and  caressed  her  I  was  silly  enough  to 
:mand  that  she  be  a  woman  like  my  mother 
■id  grandmother.  She  was  so  sure  of  her  power 
l^er  me  that  she  refused  even  to  promise.  In- 
bad  she  proposed  marriage,  with  an  agreement 
at  both  of  us  should  be  allowed  to  have  others. 
"What  did  she  look  like,  you  are  wondering. 
Jie  was  not  tall,  but  slim,  with  black  hair  and 
lack  eyes  which  expressed  passion,  insolence, 


mockery.  She  had  an  uncanny  power  of  speech. 
We  in  Galicia  speak  Yiddish  slightly  mixed  with 
German.  But  her  Warsaw  Yiddish  had  all  the 
idioms  and  linguistic  gems  of  your  region.  And 
they  flowed  from  her  mouth  like  from  a  sack 
with  holes.  When  she  cursed,  the  curses  poured 
out  like  a  stream  of  poison.  When  she  became 
erotically  excited,  she  used  words  at  which  a 
regiment  of  Cossacks  would  blush.  I  have  met 
many  cynics  in  my  life,  but  Manya's  cynicism 
was  incomparable.  I  often  played  with  the  idea 
of  writing  down  her  salacious  expressions,  all 
her  vulgar  jokes,  and  then  publishing  them,  but 
this  plan  of  mine,  like  many  others,  was  never 
realized. 

"Everything  came  at  once:  the  revolution  in 
Russia,  the  pogroms  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Ger- 
man defeat  in  France,  the  collapse  of  the  Haps- 
burg  empire.  Poland  became  independent  almost 
overnight  and  my  parents  demanded  that  I  go 
back  home  with  them.  But  after  Vienna,  Dro- 
hobycz  looked  like  a  hamlet,  not  a  city.  Besides, 
Manya  wanted  to  go  back  to  Warsaw,  and  that  is 
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where  we  went.  The  hooligans  in  Lemberg  made 
a  pogrom  against  the  Jews.  The  trains  were 
swarming  with  General  Haler's  soldiers,  who  cut 
Jewish  beards.  England  came  out  with  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  and  Zionism  ceased  being  a 
dream.  If  you  were  in  Warsaw  at  that  time,  you 
know  what  went  on:  a  mixture  of  war,  revolu- 
tion, assassinations.  First  Pilsudski  chased  the 
Bolsheviks  to  Kiev.  Then  Trotsky  chased  the 
Polish  army  to  the  Vistula,  where  a  military  mir- 
acle was  supposed  to  have  occurred.  They  want- 
ed to  make  a  Polish  soldier  out  of  me  and  send 
me  to  fight  for  my  freshly  hatched  fatherland. 
But  a  'miracle'  happened  to  me,  too.  1  acquired  a 
passport  with  a  false  birth  date. 

"Jewish  Warsaw  was  boiling  like  a  kettle:  Zion- 
ist demonstrators,  communist  adventurers.  We 
had  arrived  in  Warsaw  penniless,  but  Manya 
bumped  into  a  former  lover,  a  speculator,  a 
would-be  patron  of  the  arts.  His  name  was  Zyg- 
mund  Pelzer.  When  Zygmund  kissed  Manya,  1 
became  dizzy,  and  my  heart  was  beating  like  a 
hammer.  I  knew  that  to  live  with  this  woman 
would  be  permanent  hell  for  me.  I  swore  a  holy 
oath  to  get  rid  of  her  once  and  for  all.  Two 
weeks  later,  we  got  married. 

"She  had  given  me  an  ultimatum:  either  get 
married  or  get  out.  She  gave  me  three  days  to 
think  it  over.  I  convinced  myself  then  that  I  was 
nothing  but  a  miserable  slave.  I  don't  think  I 
slept  a  wink  those  three  nights. 

"I  once  read  an  article  of  yours  where  you 
complained  that  the  philosophers  ignored  the 
emotions  and  considered  them  a  plague.  Actual- 
ly, the  emotions  are  the  very  essence  of  our  be- 
ing. When  Descartes  said  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  he 
should  have  been  talking  about  the  emotions. 
Your  Spinoza's  adoration  of  adequate  ideas  is 
nothing  but  naive  rationalism. 

"To  make  it  short,  we  went  to  an  unofficial 

rabbi  and  he  filled  out  a  Ketubah  and  then  set  up 

a  canopy.  And  who  do  you  suppose  gave  away 

the  bride?  The  same  Zygmund  Pelzer, 

her  lover." 


"H 


.ow  did  you  become  a  professor  in  Bra- 
zil?" I  asked. 

Alfred  Reisner  did  not  answer  immediately. 
"How  did  it  happen?  Some  years  later,  a  so- 
called  impresario,  a  Pole,  came  from  South 
America  to  Warsaw.  I  say  'so-called'  because 
I've  never  seen  him  practice  his  profession,  or 
any  other  profession,  for  that  matter.  His  name 
is  Zdizislaw  Romanski,  a  tall  blond  fellow  and 
quite  a  charmer.  He  heard  Manya  sing  in  a 
trashy  vaudeville  theater  and  decided  that  she 
was  exactly  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  signed 
her  up,  took  her  to  Brazil,  and  I  dragged  after 
them. 

"For  me  to  learn  Portuguese  was  easy,  since  I 


knew  Latin  and  French.  A  position  was  opeiW 
the  University  of  Rio  for  an  assistant  professoa 
German  and  I  was  hired.  In  time  I  began  id 
teach  French  too.  Manya  could  have  becc 
rich  with  her  voice,  but  the  charlatan,  the 
presario,  invaded  her  life  and  my  life  as  well 
began  on  the  ship  to  Brazil. 

"Two  things  I  have  learned  in  my  life  of  i 
grace.  First,  that  the  whole  concept  of  free  w 
free  choice,  and  all  other  phrases  about  hun 
freedom  are  sheer  nonsense.  Man  has  no  m 
freedom  than  a  bedbug.  In  this  respect,  Spin 
was  right.  However,  consistent  determinist  t 
he  was,  he  had  no  reason  to  preach  ethics.  1 
second  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  under  cert; 
circumstances,  every  human  passion  can  reve 
itself  and  become  the  very  opposite  of  what 
was.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  He, 
was  right:  each  thesis  proceeds  in  the  directi 
of  its  antithesis.  The  mightiest  love  can  becoi 
the  most  venomous  hatred.  A  wild  anti-Senr 
can  Decome  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Jews  or  ever 
convert  to  Judaism.  A  miser  can  suddenly  be£ 
to  throw  all  his  money  around.  A  pacifist  c 
become  a  murderer.  The  man  who  sits  befc 
you  lived  through  many  metamorphoses.  O' 
time  I  was  burning  with  jealousy.  The  me 
thought  that  my  wife  could  have  the  slight* 
desire  for  another  man  drove  me  to  insanity, 
few  years  later,  I  came  to  the  point  that  I  col 
lie  with  Manya  and  her  lover  in  one  bed.  Plet' 
don't  ask  me  for  any  details  or  explanatior 
Pleasure  itself  is  a  form  of  suffering.  Asceticis 
and  hedonism  are  actually  synonymous.  I  knc 
that  I  am  not  revealing  anything  new  to  yo 
Our  religious  sages  knew  about  it  in  their  wa> 

"What  kind  of  person  is  this  impresario?" 
asked. 

"A  demon." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Who  knows  how  old  a  demon  is?  A  tn 
word  never  came  out  of  his  mouth — a  psyche 
pathic  liar,  a  crazy  boaster.  According  to  hirr 
all  the  beauties  in  Poland  were  his  concubine: 
Pilsudski  and  his  generals  were  all  on  a  first 
name  basis  with  him.  In  the  war  with  the  Boi 
sheviks  he  managed  to  perform  all  kinds  c 
heroic  acts  and  he  received  countless  medals.  A 
far  as  I  could  tell,  he  never  served  in  the  mili 
tary.  Neither  was  he  descended  from  counts  an» 
barons.  His  father  was  nothing  but  a  notary  pub 
lie  in  Wolhynia. 

"After  all  I  have  been  through,  nothing  as 
tonishes  me  anymore.  Nevertheless,  whenever 
have  the  feeling  that  he  can  no  longer  surpris< 
us,  he  does  something  which  baffles  me  com 
pletely.  His  physical  strength  was  and  still  is  ex 
traordinary.  Although  he  is  the  worst  alcohol 
I've  known,  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  ill 
According  to  medical  theory,  he  should  havt 
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Tied  out  his  stomach  and  his  bowels  by  now. 
;ry  morning  when  he  opens  his  eyes,  he  re- 
its  the  same  joke,  'I'm  going  to  gargle  with 
mthwash,'  and  the  mouthwash  is  a  tea  glass  of 
ika  on  an  empty  stomach.  He  turned  Manya 
o  a  drunkard  also.  He  continually  threatens 
inya  and  me  with  suicide,  or  that  he  is  going 
dll  both  of  us.  He  also  babbles  about  convert- 
;  to  Judaism." 

'Who  pays  the  bills?"  I  asked. 
'I  do." 

'Didn't  he  ever  try  to  do  anything?" 
'Only  when  he  was  sure  to  fail." 
'Would  you  call   yourself  a  masochist?"   I 
:ed. 

'As  good  a  name  as  any.  Yes,  me,  them,  and 
:  whole  human  race;  its  wars,  revolutions, 
s,  even  its  religions.  Humanity  is  nothing  but 
permanent  rebellion  against  God  and  what 
inoza  called  the  order  of  things,  or  nature, 
in  was  born  a  slave  and  with  the  bitterness  of 
lave.  He  has  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  he  is 
ced  to  do.  He  is  God's  eternal  opposition:  ac- 
illy  Satan." 

'Do  you  believe  that  your  impresario  is  still  in 
[e  with  Manya?"  I  asked, 
^.lfred  Reisner  seemed  to  shudder.  "In  love? 
"io  knows  what  love  is?  The  whole  notion  of 
;e  is  vague  and  ambiguous.  But  when  you  are 
iling  with  a  demon,  what  kind  of  love  is  he 
■»able  of?  He  destroyed  her.  She  calls  him  'my 
gel  of  death.'  She  drank  until  she  lost  her 
ce.  She  has  a  throat  disease  which  the  doc- 
s  in  Brazil  cannot  identify,  a  type  of  cancer, 
ite  often  she  becomes  dangerously  sick  and 
have  to  take  her  to  the  hospital.  She  gets 
nma  and  loses  the  power  of  speech.  Once  she 
lghed  so  terribly  I  had  to  rush  her  to  the  hos- 
al,  and  they  discovered  a  collapsed  lung. 
'It  all  came  as  a  result  of  drinking,  screaming, 
ing  to  sing  without  a  voice,  pushing  the  body 
be  young  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  old. 
ese  two  have  waged  a  twenty-year  war,  a  bit- 
war,  a  war  of  madness  and  mutiny.  Unbe- 
able  as  it  sounds,  I  haven't  figured  out  in  all 
se  years  what  they  are  fighting  about.  You 
>et  such  things  like  a  nightmare.   Both  of 
m  rave  at  the  same  time,  she  in  Yiddish  and 
in  Polish.  They  carry  on  unrelated  mono- 
ues.   I've  often  thought  that  if  one  could 
ord  their  wild  conversations,  it  would  be  ma- 
tal  for  a  literary  masterpiece.  Different  as  we 
,  all  three  of  us  have  one  common  quality:  we 
'e  not  the  slightest  sense  for  practical  mat- 
>.  When  a  fuse  blows  in  our  home,  we  sit 
re  in  the  dark  for  hours  helplessly  waiting 
the  superintendent,  who  is  a  drunk  himself 
1  never  available.  We  lose  money,  we  forget 
es,  we  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  utter  confu- 
i.  A  day  doesn't  pass  when  something  doesn't 


break  down  in  our  caricature  of  a  house:  the 
electricity,  the  gas,  the  toilet,  the  telephone. 
When  it  rains,  the  water  leaks  right  through  the 
roof  into  the  bedroom  and  we  have  to  cover  the 
floor  with  buckets.  Yes,  you  can  call  us  masoch- 
ists.  But  why  just  the  three  of  us?  And  what  mis- 
erable fate  keeps  us  together  year  after  year  after 
year?  We  have  given  ourselves  the  holiest  oaths 
to  part  once  and  for  all  and  put  an  end  to  this 
tragicomedy  of  an  existence.  We  have  actually 
run  away  from  each  other  the  devil  knows  how 
many  times  and  under  the  most  bizarre  circum- 
stances, but  we  always  come  back  to  the  same 
mess,  the  same  madness,  drawn  by  a  power  for 
which  I  haven't  yet  found  a  name  in  any  dictio- 
nary, encyclopedia,  you  name  it.  Neither  Freud 
nor  Adler  nor  Jung  could  have  ever  explained  it 
by  their  various  theories.  Passion?  You  can  call 
it  passion,  complex,  insanity,  or  simply  meshu- 
gas.  We  leave  and  we  get  sick  from  yearning  and 
brooding.  We  write  desperate  letters  to  one  an- 
other and  plead  for  peace,  forgiveness,  a  fresh 
start,  and  other  ridiculous  banalities  of  which 
we  make  fun  ourselves.  We  laugh  and  cry  and 
spit  when  we  meet  again  and  we  drink  a  toast  to 
our  mutual  dybbuk.  Yes,  I  too  have  learned  to 
drink,  although  not  as  much  as  they.  I  could  not 
afford  it.  I  have  a  family  to  provide  for,  woe  is  to 
me. 

Alfred  Reisner  glanced  at  his  wristwatch  and 
said,  "It  is  later  than  I  thought.  Please  forgive 
me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  precious  time. 
To  whom  could  I  tell  a  story  like  this?  There  are 
philosophers,  psychologists,  and  even  those 
who  consider  themselves  writers  at  the  universi- 
ty, but  to  confide  in  them  would  be  sheer  sui- 
cide. Aside  from  the  office  girl  who  sends  my 
salary  every  month,  no  one  knows  my  address. 
Now  that  I'm  as  good  as  retired,  I'm  as  good  as  a 
corpse.  Well,  how  about  your  lecture?  Will  it 
ever  take  place?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  won't,"  I  said. 

"Could  you  tell  me  the  reason?" 

The  telephone  rang  and  the  sponsor  told  me 
that  my  lecture  had  been  rescheduled.  He  gave 
me  the  date.  I  conveyed  the  news  to  my  guest 
and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  lit  up. 

"These  are  good  tidings.  It  will  be  an  event. 
We  will  come  to  hear  you.  All  three  of  us." 

"The  Pole  also?"  I  asked. 

Alfred  Reisner  thought  it  over.  "Since  he  is 
really  not  of  this  world,  who  knows  whether  he 
is  a  Pole,  a  Russian,  or  a  Jew?  He  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  yours.  He  reads  you  in  English  and  in 
French.  A  little  bit  in  Yiddish,  too.  Don't  be 
afraid.  He  won't  come  to  the  lecture  riding  on  a 
broom,  with  a  tail  and  horns.  When  he  needs 
to,  he  can  be  a  perfect  gentleman."  ■ 

(Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  the  author. ) 
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WHO  PROFITS  I 


The  invention  of 


This  is  the  cover  sheet  of  the  4,237,224th  patent  is- 
sued in  the  United  States.  It  was  granted  for  a  "process 
for  producing  biologically  functional  molecular  chi- 
meras"— in  short,  for  the  technology  known  as  genet- 
ic engineering.  The  Founding  Fathers  saw  fit  to 
protect  inventors'  rights:  Article  1  of  the  Constitution 
calls  for  Congress  to  "Promote  the  Progress  of  Science 
and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to .  .  . 
Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective .  .  . 
Discoveries."  Patents  are  good  for  seventeen  years. 
This  one  gives  the  inventors  of  genetic  engineering 
the  right  to  determine  who  in  the  United  States  may 
use  gene-splicing  methods  for  profit  until  December  2, 
1997.  By  then,  perhaps  $50  billion  worth  of  genetical- 
ly engineered  products — from  compounds  that  can 
clean  up  oil  spills  to  synthetic  means  of  producing  pe- 
troleum— will  be  sold  annually. 


Genetic  engineering  was  invented  in  November  1972 
by  Stanley  Cohen,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Her- 
bert Boyer,  of  the  University  of  California.  In  June 
1973,  Cohen  and  Boyer,  both  molecular  biology  pro- 
fessors, described  their  research  at  a  scientific  meet- 
ing. Filing  for  a  patent  did  not  cross  their  minds. 
Nearly  a  year  later,  in  May,  the  New  York  Times  print- 
ed an  article  about  Cohen  and  Boyer's  research.  Stan- 
ford's news  director  saw  the  piece.  He  sent  it  to  the 
university's  director  of  technology  licensing,  who, 
knowing  that  time  was  running  out — an  inventor  has 
only  one  year  after  his  or  her  discovery  is  made  public 
to  file  for  a  patent — persuaded  Cohen  and  Boyer  to 
cooperate  in  filing.  They  beat  the  clock  by  one  week. 


Only  individuals  can  apply  for  a  patent.  But  patent 
rights  may  be  assigned  by  individuals  to  organizations. 
In  fact,  most  universities  and  companies  require  their 
employees  to  sign  over  any  patentable  research  they 
develop.  Cohen  and  Boyer  assigned  the  genetic  engi- 
neering patent  to  Stanford.  To  utilize  the  patented 
process,  biotechnology  companies  will  have  to  sign  li- 
censing agreements  with  Stanford.  Stanford  has  so  far 
granted  more  than  seventy-five  licenses  at  $10,000  a 
year  each — this  money  being  an  advance  on  royalty 
payments  for  U.S.  sales  of  products  created  by  the 
process.  To  date,  the  patent  has  grossed  more  than 
$4  million.  Stanford  takes  15  percent  off  the  top  for 
administrative  costs.  What's  left  is  split  between 
Stanford  and  the  University  of  California,  which  in 
turn  give  a  percentage  to  the  two  professors.  Last  year, 
the  nation's  ten  leading  research  universities  made 
as  much  as  $10  million  from  patents. 
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14  Claims,  No  Drawings 


To  qualify  for  patent  protection  an  invention  must  be 
new  and  not  "obvious,"  to  use  the  legal  term.  These 
are  references  to  publications  citing  what  patent  law 
calls  prior  art — in  this  case,  the  research  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  genetic  engineering.  The  articles  and 
papers  are  cited  to  support  the  case  that  Cohen  and 
Boyer  actually  invented  a  new  process,  one  that  was 
not  merely  a  straightforward  extension  of  earlier 
research. 


This  is  the  essence  of  genetic  engineering.  As  required 
by  patent  law,  details  are  provided  in  the  eight  pages 
attached  to  the  cover  sheet.  This  information  makes  it 
possible  for  any  molecular  biologist  to  remove  DNA 
(genetic  material)  from  two  species  of  bacteria,  splice 
the  pieces  together,  and  put  the  recombined  DNA 
back  into  one  of  the  organisms.  The  key  to  genetic 
engineering  is  that  the  genes  of  all  creatures,  except 
certain  viruses,  are  made  of  DNA.  An  organism's 
genes  are  like  a  book  containing  the  directions  to 
make  the  organism  what  it  is — rose,  fruit  fly,  human. 
Taking  a  gene  from  one  organism  and  putting  it  into 
another  will  give  the  recipient  some  trait  possessed  by 
the  donor.  The  first  commercial  product  of  genetic  en- 
gineering was  human  insulin.  The  human  insulin  gene 
was  added  to  the  genes  of  the  bacterium  known  as  Es- 
cherichia coli,  which  can  then  act  like  a  human  pancre- 
as and  make  insulin. 


"Claims"  are  just  that — what  the  inventor  claims  the 
invention  is.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  Cohen  and 
Boyer  explain  fourteen  ways  of  carrying  out  genetic 
engineering.  Claims  are  what  give  a  patent  its  value, 
and  so  patent  writers  try  to  stake  their  claim  to  as 
many  processes,  objects,  etc.,  as  they  can.  The  trick  is 
to  include  some  claims  that  are  very  specific  and  can 
be  proven  under  the  closest  scrutiny — thus  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  the  examiner  will  approve  the  pat- 
ent— while  adding  some  broad  claims  that  are  prob- 
ably valid  but  may  not  be  supported  by  work  the 
inventor  has  already  completed.  In  the  original  ap- 
plication, Cohen  and  Boyer  claimed  not  only  the 
methods  of  gene  splicing  but  the  recombinant  DNA 
molecules  themselves.  The  patent  examiner  decided 
that  the  claim  to  the  molecules  should  be  put  into  an- 
other application,  which  was  also  approved,  albeit 
four  years  later. 


]oseph  Alper  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Science  86. 
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LESS  IS  LESS 

The  dwindling  American  short  story 
By  Madison  Bell 


Among  the  books  discussed  in  this  essay: 
Reasons  to  Live,  by  Amy  Hempel.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  129  pages.  $11.95. 

Distortions,  by  Ann  Beattie.  Warner  Books.  284  pages.  $3.95. 

Cathedral,  by  Raymond  Carver.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  247  pages.  $13.95. 

Family  Dancing,  by  David  Leavitt.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  206  pages.  $13.95. 

Shiloh  and  Other  Stories,  by  Bobbie  Ann  Mason.  Harper  &.  Row.  247  pages.  $12.95. 

Moon  Deluxe,  by  Frederick  Barthelme.  Penguin  Books.  240  pages.  $5.95. 

The  Old  Forest  and  Other  Stories,  by  Peter  Taylor.  Doubleday  and  Company.  358  pages.  $16.95. 


Hail  nothing  full  of  nothing,  nothing  is  with  thee. 

— Ernest  Hemingway 
"A  Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place" 


"I 


.t  is  just  inside  the 
front  door.  It  is  the  first  thing  she  sees  when  she 
stops  to  wipe  her  feet." 

Mrs.  Hatano,  cleaning  lady,  arrives  in  the 
house  of  mourning.  The  wife  of  her  employer  is 
recently  deceased.  But  Mrs.  Hatano's  duties  re- 
main  much  the  same:  to  clean  and  now  to  cook 
a  little  also.  The  only  thing  that  perplexes  her  is 
a  stain  on  the  hall  carpet.  "She  wonders  if  the 
stain  is  from  water  leaking  in.  But  the  plaster 
isn't  buckled  on  the  ceiling  above  the  spot.  It's 
as  big  as  a  three-quart  saucepan,  though  it  is  not 
a  perfect  circle." 

So  little  else  happens  in  this  extremely  short 
story  (just  over  four  pages  of  printed  text)  that 
everything  points  to  the  spot  on  the  floor.  After 
some  chores,  a  little  snooping,  and  a  couple  of 
ambiguous  encounters  with  the  speechlessly 
grieving  husband,  Mrs.  Hatano  essays  to  remove 
the  spot  with  a  vinegar  solution.  No  luck.  She 
calls  another  cleaning  lady,  Ruthie,  for  advice: 

She  says,  "A  dog  wets — you  can  pretty  much  forget 

it.  Best  idea,  you  cut  a  runner  from  one  of  those 

carpet  squares,  you  just  cover  the  whole  thing  up." 

Then  Ruthie  tells  her  it  wasn't  a  dog.  "That's 

Madison  Bell  has  published  two  novels,  The  Washington 
Square  Ensemble  and  Waiting  for  the  End  of  the 
World.  His  short  story  "Zero  db"  appeared  in  the  August 
1985  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


where   the    lady   died,"    Ruthie   says.    "No   dc] 
there." 

Undaunted,  and  with  absolutely  no  reactic 
to  this  piece  of  news,  Mrs.  Hatano  contacts 
second  cleaning  lady,  who  seems  bewildered 
her  own  repertory  of  household  hints: 

She  says  lemon  is  acid,  and  a  stain  like  that  is  t 
opposite. 

"Unless  I  am  confused  and  it  is  the  other  w 
around,"  Esther  Fat  says.  "Is  it  different  when  i 
human  instead  of  when  it's  dog?" 


In  the  remaining  200  words  of  the  story,  Mi< 
Hatano  and  the  bereaved  husband  coincident? 
ly  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stubborn  staii 
now  outlined  with  ineffectual  cleansing  foam 

There  is  no  question  that  they  see  the  sair 
thing.  The  thin  line  of  foam  has  dried  to  whi 
powder,  calling  attention  to — a  state  on  a  ma|  j 
No,  Mrs.  Hatano  thinks  it  looks  like  somethir 
else  now.  The  white  traced  shape  is  like  a  chair 
drawn  victim  on  a  sidewalk. 

Aha,  the  reader  may  remark,  here  is  the  inscapi; 
the  epiphany,  the  moment  of  truth.  That  stubborl 
spot  has  become  an  image  of  the  agony  of  human  li; 
and  death.  But  on  closer  inspection,  it  appea: 
that  the  point  of  this  metaphor  is  really  the  Of 
posite.  As  far  as  the  priorities  of  cleaning  ladic 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  qualitative  differenc 
"when  it's  human  instead  of  when  it's  dog."  Thj 
movement  of  the  story  is  not  expansive  but  1 
ductive.  The  essential  meaning  of  human  mo: 
tality  is  reduced  to  a  urine  stain  on  the  rug. 
"When  It's  Human  Instead  of  When  It's  Dog 
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s  one  of  fifteen  "ferocious  little  dramas"  (to 
juote  the  jacket  copy)  that  compose  Amy  Hem- 
e's first  collection  of  short  stories,  Reasons  to 
Jve.  The  chief  merits  of  this  particular  piece 
ire  technical.  It  is  an  admirably  well-made  sto- 
y,  as  tidily  constructed  a  bit  of  nastiness  as  any- 
me  could  wish  for.  In  this  quality,  at  least,  it  is 
epresentative  of  what  has  lately  been  touted  as 
i  renascence  in  the  short  story.  Hempel's  collec- 
ion  of  spare,  elliptical  stories  has  been  by  and 
arge  a  critical  success;  reviewers  consistently  lo- 
pate  it  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  a  new  and  newly 
popular  mode  of  story  writing. 

Of  course,  a  substantial  number  of  American 
vriters  have  been  publishing  short  stories  for 
juite  a  long  time,  but  those  whose  stories  con- 
titute  this  short  fiction  "renascence"  are  for  the 
nost  part  relative  newcomers.  The  mainstream 
pf  the  new  short  fiction  has  been  characterized 
jn  a  recent  essay  by  David  Leavitt  in  a  somewhat 
ilarming  manner.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
fimes  Book  Review,  Leavitt  describes  his  group- 
ng  of  new  story  writers  (e.g.,  Elizabeth  Tallent, 
3eter  Cameron,  Amy  Hempel)  as  one  that  finds 
he  short  story  form  "most  appropriate  to  the  age 
>f  shortened  attention  spans."  This  formulation 
fees  not  inspire  confidence,  though  it  may  very 
veil  be  true.  Equally  perturbing  is  Leavitt's  iden- 
ification  of  Mary  Robison,  Ann  Beattie,  and 
Raymond  Carver  as  the  "older  writers"  provid- 
ing the  sources  of  all  influence  for  the  younger 
mes  he  mentions.  These  are  three  able  writers, 
o  be  sure,  but  none  of  them  is  as  old  as  all  that, 
or  one  thing,  and  for  another  the  history  of  the 
wentieth-century  American  short  story  does 
lot  begin  with  them.  Surely  Leavitt  (himself  a 
falented  story  writer)  cannot  be  completely  un- 
aware of  Dubus  and  Boyle  and  Yates  and  Wolff 
nd  Bowles  and  Morris  and  Paley,  to  name  only 
i  few  "older  writers"  of  short  stories  currently 
xiblishing,  not  to  mention  John  Cheever  or  Pe- 
er Taylor.  For  some  reason  Leavitt  has  chosen 
o  live  in  an  excessively  small  literary  world,  one 
n  which  everyone  tends  to  resemble  everyone 
lse. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  put  his  finger  squarely  in 
he  middle  of  the  most  visible  school  in  Ameri- 
an  short  fiction  today.  It  may  fairly  be  de- 
cribed  as  a  school  because  its  representative 
i/ork  contains,  as  if  by  prescription,  a  number  of 
pecific  elements:  a  trim,  "minimal"  style,  an 
>bsessive  concern  for  surface  detail,  a  tendency 

ignore  or  eliminate  distinctions  among  the 
!>eople  it  renders,  and  a  studiedly  deterministic, 
It  times  nihilistic,  vision  of  the  world. 

It  has  not  been  very  long  at  all  since  short  sto- 
!y  collections  were  considered  by  trade  publish- 
es to  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  But  now,  as  the 
lew  breed  of  story  writers  emerges,  collections 
kave  again  become  commercial.   Their  style, 


and  its  success,  was  foreshadowed  by  the  publi- 
cation in  1974  of  Ann  Beattie's  first  collection, 
Distortions.  The  book  consists  of  nineteen  rather 
anorexic  stories,  stripped  of  all  but  vestigial 
traces  of  emotion  and  often  of  plot.  All  these 
stories  are  technically  very  adept,  if  a  little  frosty 
in  style  and  tone. 

It's  early  afternoon  and  no  one  is  in  the  house. 
There  are  dishes  on  the  dining-room  table,  records 
and  record  album  covers.  There's  a  plate,  a  spoon, 
two  bowls,  three  coffee  cups.  How  many  people 
have  been  here?  There's  no  one  to  ask. 

This  sort  of  description  is  economical  and  ex- 
act; it  conveys  precisely  what  is  there  and  noth- 
ing more.  Its  spareness  suggests  an  instruction 
for  a  stage  or  a  movie  set.  Beattie's  dialogue  is 
similarly  compressed: 

Betty  smiles. 

"If  you  don't  feel  like  smiling,  don't  smile,"  he 
says. 

"Then  all  the  pills  would  be  for  nothing." 
"Everything  is  for  nothing,"  he  says. 

The  exchange — a  man  is  trying  to  pick  up  his 
secretary — has  a  certain  starved  elegance  to  it. 
But  while  its  elliptical  quality  implies  that  it 
means  more  than  it  says,  in  fact  there  is  no  hid- 
den agenda,  only  the  mannerisms  that  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  meaning  below  the  surface. 

In  "Vermont,"  a  long  story  of  marital  rear- 
rangement, characters  drift  about  their  apart- 
ment building  with  a  near  total  lack  of  volition, 
like  particles  in  suspension.  Noel's  wife,  Susan, 
abandons  him  for  a  character  on  a  higher  floor 
whose  own  wife  has  "left  him  the  way  popcorn 
flies  out  of  the  bag  on  the  roller  coaster."  Then 
David,  husband  of  the  nameless  "I"  who  tells 
this  story,  follows  suit.  The  narrator  and  Noel 
begin  to  keep  company  over  meals  that  end  like 
this  one:  "The  waiter  brings  two  fortune  cookies. 
We  open  them;  the  fortunes  make  no  sense." 

The  incomprehensible,  inapplicable  fortune 
cookie  is  a  perfect  image  for  the  situation  in 
"Vermont,"  which,  like  many  of  the  stories  in 
Distortions,  appears  to  make  nonsense  of  person- 
al freedom  and  personal  responsibility.  This 
quality  does  not  come  about  by  accident  but 
would  seem  to  be  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
achievement  on  Beattie's  part.  At  every  impor- 
tant juncture  the  stories  insist  on  their  own  lack 
of  depth  (e.g.,  "Everything  is  for  nothing").  In 
each  there  is  a  remarkably  skillful  accretion  of 
realistic  surface  detail — beneath  which  nothing 
happens.  Each,  finally,  seems  to  be  informed  by 
a  sort  of  polite  nihilism. 

A  side  effect  of  Beattie's  technique  is  a  kind  of 
relentless  leveling.  Despite  a  considerable  diver- 
sity of  locale  and  character,  the  places  and  the 
people  run  together.  Beattie's,  as  Grace  Paley 
remarks  in  a  recent  interview,  is  a  "voice  that 


At  every 
important 
juncture 
Beattie's  stories 
insist  on  their 
own  lack  of 
depth 
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The  new  short 

story  writers 

share  a  familiar 

spareness  of 

style  which 

suggests  there  is 

not  too  much 

to  be  said  but 

too  little 


doesn't  come  from  anywhere."  The  people  in 
Beattie's  stories  are  as  facelessly  uniform  as  the 
people  on  television,  though  unlike  television 
characters  they  are  not  witlessly  happy.  They 
are  witlessly  and  hopelessly  unhappy,  so  much 
so  that  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  scream  at 
them  to  get  up  and  do  something  to  improve 
their  condition.  These  are  people  reduced  to 
a  single  common  attribute  of  casual 


v 

▼an; 


despair. 


variations  on  Beattie's  emaciated  prose  style 
have  been  adopted  by  many  more  recent  writers 
of  short  fiction,  and  in  Reasons  to  Live  Amy 
Hempel  makes  full  use  of  the  technique.  Her 
book  is  grouped  around  "In  the  Cemetery 
Where  Al  Jolson  Is  Buried,"  an  extremely  strong 
story  about  its  narrator's  inability  to  cope  with 
(or  even  behave  well  during)  the  lingering  death 
of  her  best  friend.  Much  like  one  of  Beattie's  sto- 
ries, "Cemetery"  works  by  indirection,  skirting 
the  edges  of  its  real  subject:  the  accommodation 
of  loss.  A  strategy  of  distraction  is  imported  into 
the  story  via  the  narrator's  habit  of  amusing  her 
friend  with  real  or  invented  trivia:  the  behavior 
of  insects,  the  antics  of  a  "hearing-ear  dog,"  the 


accomplishments  of  a  talking  chimp.  The  chi  p 
eventually  rises  above  the  trivial  to  provide  |e 
story  with  its  spectacular  finishing  stroke: 

And  when  the  baby  died,  the  mother  stood  c jr 
the  body,  her  wrinkled  hands  moving  with  ani  .1 
grace,  forming  again  and  again  the  words:  B;  , 
come  hug,  Baby,  come  hug,  fluent  now  in  the  ill 
guage  of  grief. 

Regrettably,  in  most  of  the  other  stories! 
the  volume,  the  trivial  remains  just  that,  bj 
"Cemetery"  the  grievousness  of  the  situatior  s 
well  as  the  narrator's  difficulty  in  giving  it  (tj 
expression  justify  the  indirection,  the  circlim'f 
the  subject,  and  the  final  resolution  in  the  fell 
of  analogy.  In  the  rest  of  the  book  this  appro; 
is  not  successful,  though  most  of  the  other  s 
ries  are  morbid  enough.    "Beg,   SI  Tog,    Ii 
Cont,  Rep,"  a  story  in  which  the  narrator  ti 
to  recover  from  an  abortion  through  obsess 
knitting,  fails  to  transform  its  dreariness  into 
epiphany.  There  are  too  many  stories  like  " 
night  Is  a  Favor  to  Holly,"  where  nothing  is 
issue  except  the  characters'  groundless  ang 
The  book  reaches  its  nadir  with  "When  It's 
man  Instead  of  When  It's  Dog,"  when  the  I 
man  essence  so  relentlessly  refined  is  fina 
pronounced  to  be  urine. 

Hempel  shares  with  the  most  modish  of  c 
new  story  writers  an  increasingly  familiar  spai 
ness  of  style  which  suggests,  in  the  end,  tb 
there  is  not  too  much  to  be  said  but  too  litt 
The  "new  short  story"  appears  to  work  througl 
policy  of  exclusion,  by  leaving  things  out.  The 
is  nothing  all  that  new  under  the  sun,  and  t 
particular  strategy  was  introduced  into  our  1 
erature  by  Ernest  Hemingway  in  the  192C 
Hemingway  was,  and  remains,  the  exempla 
master  of  compression.  "A  Clean,  Well-Light 
Place"  was  one  of  his  own  favorite  stories  b 
cause,  as  he  said,  so  much  was  excluded  from 
That  story  is  almost  perfectly  purged  of  ever 
two  waiters  casually  discuss  an  old  man  wh 
outstaying  his  welcome  in  their  cafe,  and  tha 
all.  Everything  else  is  left  out.  But  there  is  i 
important   difference    between    exclusion   ar 
nonbeing.   In  composing  "Place,"  Hemingw; 
conceived  entire  life  histories  not  only  for  tr 
old  man  and  the  waiters  but  also  for  the  soldi' 
and  the  girl  who  briefly  pass  by  on  the  stree 
Those  unspoken  elements  of  the  story  add  to  i 
force,  but  in  its  myriad  contemporary  imitatioi 
the  unspoken  has  simply  been  left  unthough 
For  all  its  "hail  nothing,"  "Place"  remains  a  st< 
ry  written  about  nihilism,  not  informed  by  nihi 
ism.  The  sounding  vacancy  of  its  conclusion  h« 
been  earned. 

That  Raymond  Carver  has  been  powerfull 
influenced  by  Hemingway  is  no  great  news.  Lik  j 
Hemingway,  he  is  credited  with  or  accused  c 
realism,  when  in  fact  his  writing  is  claboratel 
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annered.  Carver's  style  has  gotten  a  lot  skin- 
er  since  "Will  You  Please  Be  Quiet,  Please?"  a 
ary  replete  with  description,  exposition,  and 
trospection  that  was  chosen  to  appear  in  The 
?.st  American  Short  Stories  in  1967.   He  now 
ites  the  classic  stripped-down  story,  at  the 
ight  of  current  minimalist  style,  which  his 
vn  work  has  done  much  to  set.  He  is  a  superb 
chnician  of  this  mode,  probably  the  best,  but 
a  trend-setter  he  is  a  little  dangerous. 
The  stories  in  Cathedral,  his  most  recent  eol- 
ation, are  deliberately  flat  and  declarative  in 
ne.  Details  of  place  are  seldom  given  and  the 
ckgrounds  of  the  situations  are  usually  elided, 
arver  has  a  taste  for  the  predicaments  of  blue- 
liar  workers  verging  on  the  skids,  and  he  likes 
set  these  people  up  as  first-person  narrators. 
|ne  result  is  a  slightly  artificial  lowering  of  dic- 
)n:  "It  was  a  place  called  the  Off-Broadway.  It 
^s  a  spade  place  in  a  spade  neighborhood.  It 
is  run  by  a  spade  named  Khaki." 
Carver's  characters  speak  an   impoverished 
nguage  distinctly  less  expressive  than  that  of 
eir  real-life  counterparts.  At  the  same  time 
ey  select  and  describe  a  very  sophisticated  pat- 
rn  of  events.  "The  Bridle,"  for  example,  is 
instructed  almost  as  strictly  as  a  poem  around 
leading  image: 

1  watch  them  unload  their  boxes,  suitcases,  and 
clothes.  Holits  carries  in  something  that  has  straps 
hanging  from  it.  It  takes  a  minute,  but  then  I  figure 
out  it's  a  bridle.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  next.  I 
don't  feel  like  doing  anything. 

Of  course  not.  The  narrator  is  a  woman  who 
anages  a  seedy  apartment  complex;  she  has  a 
iring,  listless  husband  and  a  boring,  listless 
e.  The  new  tenants  are  passing  this  first  cou- 

2  in  the  race  for  the  bottom,  though  the  narra- 
r,  who  discusses  them  in  a  steadily  understated 
hion,  pretends  not  to  notice.  She  observes 
e  new  family  closely,  and  her  encounters  with 
em  are  rife  with  significant  detail,  as  when 
rs.  Holits  comes  in  for  a  hairstyle:  "I'm  wear- 
g  the  rose-colored  uniform  that  I  put  on  when 
lo  hair.  .  .  .  She's  wearing  the  black-and-white 
tiiform  from  her  job.  I  can  see  how  we're  both 
taring  uniforms." 

No  kidding?  Carver  likes  to  establish  mean- 

gful  information  right  over  the  heads  of  his 

I'm   narrators,    but   their   gee-whiz,   faux-naif 

mportment  is  not  always  convincing.  During 

e  hairstyling,  the  narrator  learns  that  Holits 

s  put  his  family  into  a  long  tailspin  by  sinking 

il  his  resources  into  a  slow  racehorse.  Thus  the 

idle.  Later,  when  the  Holitses  have  bottomed 

t  altogether  and  moved  away,  she  finds  that 

ie  bridle  has  been  left  behind,  and  she  steps  en- 

ely  out  of  character  to  operate  the  symbolic 

echanism  of  the  story: 

The  rider  pulls  the  reins  this  way  and  that,  and  the 


horse  turns.  It's  simple.  The  bit's  heavy  and  cold.  If 
you  had  to  wear  this  thing  between  your  teeth,  I 
guess  you'd  catch  on  in  a  hurry.  When  you  felt  it 
pull,  you'd  know  it  was  time.  You'd  know  you  were 
going  somewhere. 

There  could  be  no  better  image  for  the  dime- 
store  determinism  that  informs  this  story  and 
most  of  the  collection — or  for  the  way  Carver 
abuses  his  characters,  presenting  them  as  utterly 
unconscious  one  moment  and  turning  them  into 
mouthpieces  for  his  own  notions  the  next.  The 
characters  come  to  resemble  rats  negotiating  a 
maze  that  the  reader  can  see  and  they  cannot. 
The  deterministic  handling  tends  to  obliterate 
distinctions;  like  Beattie's  characters,  Carver's 
are  united  by  their  inability  to  solve,  or  even  ful- 
ly recognize,  their  problems.  The  reader  is 
drawn  in  not  by  identification  but  by  a  sort  of 
enlightened,  superior  sympathy:  I  understand  the 
nature  of  your  difficulty;  how  is  it  you  don't? 

Each  story  in  Cathedral  stands  or  falls  on  its 
extreme  understatement.  In  stories  like  "A 
Small,  Good  Thing"  (in  which  parents  struggle 
with  the  accidental  death  of  their  child),  this 
method  is  a  suitable  means  of  mediating  subjects 
that  might  otherwise  be  unbearable  (or,  in  liter- 
ary terms,  sentimental).  But  in  too  many  cases 
the  subjects  are  so  trivial  as  to  verge  upon  non- 
existence, and  the  policy  of  understatement 
only  suggests  that  they  do  not  deserve  much 
comment. 

This  low-key,  noncommittal  presentation 
also  characterizes  David  Leavitt's  first  collec- 
tion, Family  Dancing.  As  the  title  suggests,  all 
the  stories  revolve  around  the  subject  of  domes- 
tic life.  Within  that  category,  Leavitt  displays  a 
talent  for  discovering  unusual  situations,  or  un- 
usual aspects  of  familiar  ones.  (Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  broken  home  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
a  damaged  child  who  is  not  just  a  victim  but  also 
a  dreadful  brat. )  Most  of  Leavitt's  stories  display 
a  refreshing  authenticity  of  problem,  but,  less 
fortunately,  the  stories  also  show  a  universal 
failure  of  solution:  the  emerging  homosexual 
cannot  resolve  his  feelings  for  his  mother;  the 
cancer  patients  cannot  adjust  to  the  probability 
of  death;  in  the  middle  of  her  second  marriage, 
the  wife  cannot  recover  from  her  first.  Leavitt's 
specialty  is  the  tableau,  the  frozen  moment,  the 
situation  that  cannot  be  redeemed.  No  one  is 
asking  for  contrived  happy  endings,  but  Lea- 
vitt's consistent  fatalism,  so  typical  of  the  "new 
short  story,"  begins  to  seem  no  less  contrived. 
As  a  budding  young  nihilist,  he's  just 
one  of  the  guys. 


Carver's 
characters 
resemble  rats 
negotiating  a 
maze  that  the 
reader  can  see 
and  they 
cannot 


T, 


.here  are  no  different  shades  of  nothing,  and 
for  that  reason  the  aura  of  sameness  in  both  Lea- 
vitt's and  Carver's  stories  is  appropriate  enough. 
But  it  seems  strange  to  find  a  similar  tendency  in 
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the  work  of  Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  since  she  is  a 
declared  regionalist,  a  Southerner  writing  about 
the  underexamined  Southern  middle  classes  of 
today.  In  Shiloh,  her  first  collection,  she  draws 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  contemporary  South, 
teetering  between  strong  memories  of  agrarian 
life  and  absorption  into  a  modern  world  of  tract 
houses  and  K  Marts.  Her  observation  of  domes- 
tic and  familial  situations  is  acute.  The  dialect 
of  her  characters  (though  its  rougher  edges  have 
been  rounded  off)  has  charm. 

A  set  of  occurrences  typical  of  the  Shiloh  col- 
lection turns  up  in  "The  Ocean":  Bill  and  Imo- 
gene  Crittendon,  a  retirement-age  couple,  have 
sold  the  farm  they've  lived  on  all  their  lives  and 
bought  an  elaborate  RV.  At  the  opening  of  the 
story  the  gypsy  life  seems  rich  with  promise: 
"The  interstate  highway  was  like  the  ocean.  It 
seemed  to  go  on  forever  and  was  a  similar  color."' 

But  soon  enough  the  trip  begins  to  sour  for 
both  of  them.  Their  quarters  are  cramped  and 
uncomfortable.  The  behavior  of  the  people  they 
meet  on  the  road  is  incomprehensible.  When 
they  arrive  at  the  coast  their  disappointment 
does  not  come  as  a  big  surprise  to  the  reader:  "  is 
this  what  you  brought  me  here  to  see?'  said  Imo- 
gene,  as  they  examined  the  Atlantic  from  their 
high  perches  in  the  camper,  it  all  looks  the 
same. 

Here  is  a  neat  reversal  of  emphasis:  the  ocean 
resembles  the  interstate  in  its  perfect  anonym- 
ity. Bill  looks  out  "at  battleships  and  destroyers 
riding  on  the  horizon,"  and  sees .  .  .  more  traffic. 
Everything  has  been  flattened  into  a  wretched 
homogeneity.  Likewise,  all  the  characters  in 
Shi/oh  seem  almost  indistinguishable  from  peo- 
ple anywhere  else  in  the  nation,  except  for  their 
names,  like  Waldeen  and  Imogene,  and  a  few 
gentle  variations  of  speech. 

Insistence  on  the  uniform  anonymity  of  all 
people  and  all  situations  reaches  a  surreal  inten- 
sity in  Frederick  Barthelme's  Moon  Deluxe.  This 
collection  must  represent  the  literary  apotheosis 
of  the  condominium  and  the  mall.  Barthelme's 
characters  are  neutral  inhabitants  of  neutral  en- 
vironments. They  have  little  sense  of  past  or  fu- 
ture. Their  motivation  is  opaque,  and  their  lack 
of  affect  is  comical.  They  act  without  intention 
and  move  among  interchangeable  settings  with- 
out will.  They  are  beyond  despair,  beyond  chic 
fatalism,  because  their  desires  are  so  weak  that 
they  do  not  experience  frustration. 

Barthelme  is  a  pioneer  of  what  is  becoming  a 
very  irritating  mannerism  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion: second-person  narration,  the  story  told  by 
"you."  For  instance: 

You  look  down  ar  your  plate  and  see  that  you  have 
cur  your  roast  beef  in  riny  squares  less  rhan  an  inch 
on  a  side,  and  you  have  sracked  the  squares  one  on 
top  of  another  in  rhree  small  piles.   You  begin  to 


play  with  your  peas,  lifting  them  onto  your  pi 
with  the  fork  and  then  pushing  them  across 
open  center  of  the  plate,  encircling  the  stack) 
beef. 

The  hell  I  do.  But  Barthelme,  whose  purpcj 
seem  overtly  satirical,  is  hammering  honv| 
point.  We  actually  do  live  in  a  world  where 
identical  apartment  and  department  store  < 
be  found  from  Seattle  to  Miami.  In  the  face 
such  fearsome  homogeneity,  our  individualit ! 
hard  to  preserve.  Barthelme's  narrator  speH 
frankly,  as  one  clone  to  another,  telling  i 
reader  that  there  is  no  important  difference  ' 
tween  "me"  and  "you." 

For  a  culture  already  saturated  with  minir 
everything,  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  news.  T: 
notion  that  we  are  nothing  more  than  simulai 
of  each  other  reaches  parodic  proportions 
Moon  Deluxe,  but  it  is  also  being  sold,  less  obi 
ously  but  just  as  insistently,  by  the  short  sfj 
"renascence"  as  a  whole.  It  is  hard  to  tell  t 
characters  apart;  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  stories 
which  they  appear  apart;  and  it  is  getting 
creasingly  hard  to  tell  the  books  apart.  That 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  writers  involved, 
of  whom  are  technically  skilled  in  the  highi'j 
degree  and  doubtless  well-intentioned  too;  soil 

share  of  the  responsibility  belongs 

the  publishing  industry. 


Xhe 


.he  successful  new  story  writers  have  or| 
nized  themselves  (probably  more  by  some  D 
winian  process  of  selection  than  by  design) 
conform  to  the  marketplace  not  necessarily  as 
is  but  as  it  is  perceived  to  be  by  the  commerc 
publishing  business.  For  at  least  two  decades  tli 
trade  houses  have  suffered,   or  believe  thei 
selves  to  have  suffered,  from  competition  wi 
other  forms  of  mass  entertainment,  particulai 
the  movies  and  television.  The  struggle  for  a  f; 
share  of  the  mass  market  seems  to  have  impoS' 
on  many  publishers  a  mentality  more  suitable 
Hollywood.  Because  an  effective  strike  at  tl 
lowest  common  denominator  appears  to  requi 
a  drastic  simplicity  of  presentation,  contemp 
rary  big-business  publishing  places  a  heavy  er 
phasis  on  packaging. 

The  prevailing  problem  with  the  marketing 
the  short  story  collection  is  its  diversity.  A  tru 
various  book  of  short  fiction,  one  in  which  eac 
story  opens  the  door  to  a  new  world,  does  m 
package  well.  It  cannot  be  easily  summed  up  in 
line  or  paragraph  for  the  editorial  meeting,  fi 
jacket  and  catalogue  copy,  for  the  sales  confe 
ence,  or  for  the  capsule  review.  The  sort  of  hoc 
most  likely  to  survive  the  journey  from  submi 
sion  to  sales  is  one  that  displays  a  great  degree  < 
surface  unity,  one  that  is — as  they  say  in  Holh 
wood — "high  concept." 

Inadvertently  or  not,  trade  publishing's  fir; 
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.rective  to  the  story  writer  is  to  unify  the  book 
/  any  means.  Unfortunately,  the  requisite  uni- 
'  seems  to  be  most  frequently  obtained  by  writ- 
ig  a  set  of  stories  that  in  one  way  or  another 
i  semble  each  other  very  closely.  As  a  market 
end,  the  new  flowering  of  the  short  story  en- 
I  mrages  new  writers  to  imitate  not  only  the 
Iriters  whom  David  Leavitt  considers  to  be  the 
td  guard,  but  also  each  other,  and  themselves, 
hus  a  perfect  uniformity  has  become  the  key  to 
lie  very  successful  promotion  of  this  new  main- 
ream  short  fiction.  "Like  Type  O  blood," 
?ads  the  back  jacket  of  Shiloh,  "Bobbie  Ann 
tason's  fiction  can  be  given  to  almost  every- 
ne."  Cathedral  is  snappily  described  by  its  jack- 
:  copy  as  the  exploits  of  "colorless  people  going 
Dout  the  business  of  their  colorless  lives." 
i  These  stories  are  also  pitched  to  us  as  repre- 
intations  of  reality.  But  though  they  render  re- 
istic  detail  so  vividly,  so  cunningly,  with  such 
iperior  technical  skill,  the  sum  of  these  details 
npresses  one  most  with  its  dreary  sameness.  It 
,  of  course,  this  very  quality  that  has  pulled  a 
it  of  books  together  into  tidy  packages  and  lo- 
ited  them  in  the  marketplace.  And  also,  sad  to 
ty,  this  quality  does  faithfully  represent  a  ten- 
ancy of  our  times.  But  it  is  a  tendency  that  our 
riters,  as  custodians  of  culture,  ought  to  be 
•sisting. 

Some  writers  are,  and  one  interesting  exam- 
le  is  Mary  Robison,  who  possesses  many  virtues 
the  new  wave  story  writers:  the  sharp  eye  for 
etail,  the  tidy  sense  of  structure,  the  lucid  and 
:onomical  style.  But  she  departs  from  the  trend 
v  allowing  her  characters  freedom;  instead  of 
nng  shoved  around  by  technique  like  checkers 
"i  a  board,  they  seem  to  speak  and  act  for 
lemselves. 

To  work  against  a  trend  from  within  it  is  such 
tricky  business  that  not  too  many  writers  could 
ope  to  survive  in  Robison's  precise  position, 
at  a  skimming  of  The  Best  American  Short  Sto- 
is  (or  The  Pushcart  Prize  anthology  or  The 
raywolf  Annual  or  any  of  the  editor's  choice 
)lumes  beginning  to  proliferate)  proves  that 
Siere  is  an  enormous  variety  of  story  writing  at 
rge  in  the  United  States.  The  anthologies, 
filled  in  roughly  equal  parts  from  the  big  com- 
mercial magazines  and  the  smaller,  more  "liter- 
y"  ones,  show  that  diversity  exists  and  that  a 
versified  collection   (best  of  whatever)   can 
111.  They  also  show  that  the  innovative  short 
ory  has  remained  most  at  home  in  the  world  of 
ttle  magazines  and  small  presses. 
Perhaps  the  best  news  about  the  celebrated 
dort  story  renascence  (whatever  its  virtues  and 
efects)  is  that  it  appears  to  have  opened  the 
arket  to  older  writers  who  have  been  laboring 
i  various  shades  of  obscurity  for  many  years  as 
ell  as  to  new  writers  who  have  more  than  one 


note  to  play.  It  is  extremely  encouraging  to  see 
fine  writers  like  Ellen  Gilchrist,  Charles  Baxter, 
and  Ellen  Wilbur,  previously  confined  to  the 
small  presses,  now  writing  for  the  trade  publish- 
ers. Last  year  several  old  masters  returned  to  the 
form:  William  Goyen  (with  a  posthumously 
published  collection),  Grace  Paley,  George 
Garrett,  and  Peter  Taylor. 

Taylor,  arguably  the  best  American  short  sto- 
ry writer  of  all  time,  writes  about  a  society  no 
longer  contemporary.  His  fictional  milieu, 
Nashville  and  Memphis  during  the  Depression, 
is  as  remote  from  the  world  we  now  live  in  as, 
say,  Shakespeare's  England  or  Tolstoy's  Russia. 
And  yet  he  is  far  more  successful  than  his  youn- 
ger colleagues  in  rendering  characters  recogniz- 
ably human.  Consider  the  situation  Taylor 
presents  in  "The  Old  Forest,"  the  title  story  of 
his  most  recent  collection.  On  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  to  a  Memphis  debutante,  a  young  man 
wrecks  his  automobile.  His  companion  at  the 
time,  a  woman  from  the  city's  "demimonde," 
flees  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  goes  into  hid- 
ing. Following  his  narrator  in  search  of  the 
woman,  Taylor  must  explain  each  nuance  of 
Memphis  society  in  excruciating  detail,  for  its 
values  are  so  alien  to  those  of  modern  life  that 
the  story  would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible 
to  modern  readers.  Despite  the  quantity  and  for- 
eignness  of  the  detail,  the  story  manages  to 
achieve  a  general  meaning.  It  serves  as  a  parable 
of  the  fecklessness  of  youth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  of  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed  to  assume  control  of  their 
own  lives.  "The  Old  Forest"  is  an  exemplary  sto- 
ry in  many  ways,  not  least  because  the  futures  of 
its  characters  are  shown  to  matter. 

Taylor's  achievement  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  any  general  artistic  purpose  is  best  served  by 
way  of  specificity.  Like  Kierkegaard's  knight  of 
faith,  he  approaches  the  universal  through  care- 
ful and  loving  attention  to  the  particular.  That 
movement  is  a  task  set  to  all  writers,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  some  of  them,  both  old  and 
new,  still  perform  it. 

Maybe  it  is  just  as  well  for  publishers  (and  for 
the  books  they  print)  that  they  seem  to  be  recog- 
nizing that  no  very  useful  purpose,  not  even  a 
commercial  one,  will  be  served  by  their  playing 
the  part  of  poor  relations  in  the  house  of  show 
biz.  Books  cannot  compete  for  leisure  time  and 
the  disposable  dollar  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
other  offerings  in  the  market.  Literature  might 
as  well  undertake  certain  responsibilities  aban- 
doned by  the  rest  of  the  entertainment  industry. 
Against  the  increasing  homogeneity  of  our  soci- 
ety, any  strike  for  individualism  made  in  fiction 
is  useful.  If  our  lives  do  in  fact  lack  variety  and 
meaning,  maybe  we  had  better  make  haste  to  in- 
vent some.  ■ 
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Cocktail  party.  New  York  City,  1985. 

SAM:  You  going  to  the  conference? 

TOD:  Which?  The  Nerve? 

SAM:  Yeah.  Conference  on  pain,  the  Washing- 
ton thing. 

TOD:  Yeah.  Taking  your  wife? 

SAM:  Maybe.  She  didn't  take  me  with  her  to  the 
Anesthesiology  in  Detroit  last  year. 

JANEY  (TODs  wife):  Why'd  you  want  to?  De- 
troit's up  to  here  in  crime. 

SAM:  Oh  no,  Detroit's  a  beautiful  city. 

JANEY:  Oh,  I'm  sure  it  is.  I'm  just  saying.  .  . 

SAM:  Of  course,  I've  never  been  there. 

TOD  (to  JANEY):  You  can  go  to  the  Nerve. 

JANEY  (turning  to  DIANE,  SAM's  wife):  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  anywhere  without  Diane. 

DIANE  (to  SAM):  You  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  the 
Cuspid  thing. 

SAM:  Fuck  the  Nerve.  Go  then.  I  don't  care.  Or 
not. 

TOD:  What's  so  big  about  the  Nerve? 

SAM:  Garden  Slug  seminar.  Axon  Cascade  Off- 
Load  Modeling,  everything.  Across  the  board. 
The  whole  crate  and  barrel. 

TOD:  Nematodes? 

Brian  McCormick  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Harvard  Lam- 
poon and  the  National  Lampoon.  He  is  a  screenwriter, 
playwright,  librettist,  and  private  detective 


SAM:  Everything — ten  thousand  neurons. 

TOD  (to  JANEY):  You'd  be  amazed  at  what  a  si 
can  do  with  them. 

JANEY:  Ten  thousand? 

TOD:    Pain   modeling.    Anticipation,    contac 
cascade. 

DIANE  (to  JANEY,   fondling  JANEY's   necklai 
beads):  This  new? 

JANEY:  Bought  it  in  Chicago.  At  the  Cuspi 
thing. 

DIANE:  Amber? 

JANEY:  You  like? 

DIANE:  Are  there  any  frozen  bugs  in  it? 

JANEY:  Yes.  Here's  my  bug.  (Points  with  pinkie 
See? 

DIANE:  That's  not  a  bug,  is  it?  It's  a  speck. 
speck. 

JANEY:  No,  it's  a  bug.  See?  Legs. 

DIANE:  Those  are  cracks. 

JANEY:  Legs.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
Legs. 

SAM  (to  TOD):  Look,  this  Cuspid  thing  you'r 
sitting  on,  worth  investing? 

TOD:  How  big  is  it?  Where's  it  going?  Its  tim 
has  come. 

SAM:  You  big  on  it? 

TOD:  We're  very  optimistic  on  the  Cuspid  thing 

SAM:  What  the  hell  is  it,  though? 


. 
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3D:  Tri-pass.  We're  keeping  it  under  wraps  un- 
the  Nerve. 

vM:  What  the  hell  is  that,  tri-pass?  Sounds  too 
vmarket. 

3D:  Exactly  where  you  want  to  be  on  this 
ing.  Very  Pain  Management. 

\M:  Until  the  bottom  goes. 


TOD:  The  Cuspid  thing  is  the  future,  that's  all 
I'm  saying. 

SAM:  Maybe  yes,  maybe  no. 

TOD:  It's  the  mall  dentistry  of  tomorrow. 

DIANE:  I  still  say  speck. 

JANEY:  Legs. 


Act  One 


II.  Situation  Zero 


icktail  party .  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1985. 

\N:  Fast-forward  to  the  good  stuff,  the  long- 
nge  shells. 

\RY:  There?  You  call  that  good  stuff?  I  call 
at  crap.  Check  out  my  tape. 

ENDY:  Will  you  guys  quit  comparing  your 
cks?  We  were  dealing  with  people,  not  videos. 

TERVIEWER:  Your  respective  positions  in 
imbodia? 

ENDY:  I  was  with  the  American  Rescue  Com- 
ittee.  These  two  were  with  UNBRO.  On  the 
"lai-Cambodia  border. 

vN:  UNBRO — United  Nations  Border  Relief 
Deration.  It's  a  macho  thing. 

ENDY:  If  you  call  sucking  up  to  Thai  women 
acho. 

\.RY:  The  brothel  thing — that  was  different. 


DAN:  This  the  Christmas  attack  on  Nong  Sa- 
met?  (GARY  nods,  hits  "Slow"  on  the  remote.) 
Great  stuff. 

GARY:  Check  out  the  airburst  on  this  shell. 

DAN:  Realty.  Situation  Four  all  the  way. 

INTERVIEWER:  Situation  Four? 

DAN:  Situation  One:  stuffs  happening,  keep 
your  head  down.  Situation  Two:  alert,  pack  the 
trucks  and  haul  ass.  Situation  Three:  evac  imme- 
diatamente.  Situation  Four:  dive  for  the  bunkers. 

GARY:  Situation  Zero:  all  calm,  feeling  no  pain. 

WENDY:  These  guys — I  don't  know — it's  the 
macho  mystique. 

GARY:  That's  me  running  there,  trying  to  get 
some  good  blast  sounds  on  my  Stones  tape. 

INTERVIEWER:  The  Rolling  Stones? 

GARY:  Sticky  Fingers.  It's  dynamite  with  some 
airbursts  thrown  in. 
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DAN:  I  got  some  of  that  Khmer  shit  on  a  Talking 
Heads  tape. 

WENDY:  Which?  The  Christmas  invasion? 

DAN:  It  was  one  of  their  routine  shellings  of  the 
camp.  Don't  remember  which.  Not  Christmas. 

WENDY:  The  Vietnamese  are  good  at  that — ter- 
ror stuff  on  holidays. 

DAN:  Listen — "Burning  Down  the  House." 
Cool? 

GARY:  Definitely  primo  gear.  Sony  Walkman? 
Shotgun  mike? 

INTERVIEWER:  This  Khmer  shit — you  mean  the 
Khmer  would  turn  their  guns  around  across  the 


border  and  shell  their  own  refugee  camps?  Ju 
for  the  hell  of  it? 

DAN:  That  was  just  a  rumor. 

GARY:  Sometimes  it  seemed  that  way.  The  w; 
they  always  missed.  And  who  knows — maybe  I 
keep  their  people  heads-up. 

DAN:  It  was  that  kind  of — what  do  you  call  i 

WENDY:  War. 

DAN:  Border  action.  The  Khmer  aren't  refugee 
They're  displaced  persons.  Saves  money.  Ever 
body's  happy. 

GARY:  That's  me  by  the  tent.  Got  some  goo 
stuff  for  my  party  tape. 


Act  Two 


Cocktail  party.  Much  later  in  the  evening. 

WENDY:  This  is  us  Christmas  caroling  the  night 
before  the  attack.  It  was  weird. 

DAN:  The  whole  thing  was  weird.  Remember 
Halloween? 

WENDY:  I  dressed  as  a  water  buffalo.  The  Khmer 
thought  we  were  crazy. 

INTERVIEWER:  Why  was  it  weird?  Did  you  know 
there  would  be  an  attack  on  Christmas? 

DAN:  I  went  down  to  the  Women's  Sewing  Cen- 
ter. The  sewing  machines  had  been  removed. 
That's  when  I  figured  we  were  in  for  something. 

GARY:  It's  not  like  Rambo:  First  Blood  11.  There's 
no  omniscient  intelligence  operation  in  the 
jungle. 

WENDY:  You  just  have  to  guess  based  on  Thai 
intelligence  reports  and  the  looks  on  people's 
faces.  You  can  feel  it  coming.  The  Khmer  look 
fatigued.  The  women  take  their  children  with 
them  on  night  shifts.  Everyone  gets  frazzled 
waiting. 

GARY:  Then  it  hits  and  the  shit  flies  and  you've 
got  to  get  it  while  you  can. 

WENDY:  We'd  get  people — children — their 
stomachs  blown  open  from  off  the  front  lines. 
One  night  we  got  twenty-five  KPLN  resistance 
people.  They'd  shared  their  campfire  with  the 
Heng  Samrin — who  they  oppose — because  no 
one  really  wants  to  fight.  Both  sides  sort  of  avoid 
each  other.  Then  they  walked  in  on  a  new  Heng 
Samrin  group — after  a  personnel  rotation  they 
didn't  know  about — and  the  new  Samrin  didn't 
know  about  the  campfire  thing  and  the  KPLN 
got  cut  up  bad.  That  sort  of  thing. 


GARY:  Cut  to  shit  without  their  weapons. 

WENDY:  I  was  in  more  danger  from  the  Khrtu 
than  from  the  Vietnamese — or  Khmer  shelling 

GARY:  Sometimes  things  got  out  of  hand  i 
camp. 

WENDY:  It's  weird  having  a  soldier  with  a  subma 
chine  gun  standing  in  your  outpatient  roor 
making  demands  on  you. 

DAN:  One  girl — a  tough  cookie — stood  up  t 
them. 

WENDY:  Yeah,  but  she  left  camp  the  next  day. 

GARY:  Death  threats.  That  sort  of  thing. 

WENDY:  We  became  the  buffer  between  th 
Khmer  military  and  the  people. 

DAN:  The  Khmer  soldiers  are  dirt  poor.  But  the 
have  guns. 

WENDY:  They'd  get  drunk  and  shoot  up  tb 
place.  A  bunch  of  people  got  shot  up.  Somt 
times  by  accident.  Sometimes  not. 

GARY:  During  the  dry  season  they  turn  int> 
walking  zombies  waiting  for  something  I 
happen. 

WENDY:  The  people  are  neat,  though.  There'1 
almost  no  mental  illness.  Joyful  kids,  happ, 
adults.  Almost  no  psychosis,  no  suicide. 

DAN:  Maybe  it's  because  the  Pol  Pot  peopl 
killed  most  of  the  intelligent  ones.  You  wor 
glasses,  you  got  it. 

WENDY:  Every  family  has  at  least  three  dead, 
tire  families  drowned  in  wells,  girls  tied  to  tr 
with  bayonets  rammed  up  their  vaginas, 
people  beaten  to  death  with  rifle  butts  to  sa 
ammunition.  The  Killing  Fields  was  the  Disr 
version  of  what  happened. 
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\RY:  There's  a  shot  of  us  pulling  back  to  the 
nk  ditch.  That's  Christmas.  After  a  while  it 
:ts  to  you. 

\.N:  Compassion  fatigue.  It  gets  harder  and 
irder  to  care. 

ENDY:  You  guys.  All  you  cared  about  was  the 
amour.  And  your  tapes.  And  your  dicks. 

\RY:  The  KR  were  afraid  their  own  people 
ire  going  through  "resistance  fatigue."  That's 
Ky  there's  the  rumor  they  shelled  their  own 
imps. 

\N:  Camps  got  shot  up  all  the  time,  but  if 
iere  wasn't  a  shoot-up,  they'd  get  antsy. 

ITERV1EWER:  You  think  this  is  the  reason  the 
idling  missed  the  camps  at  times? 

\RY:  To  limit  casualties  and  maximize  the  se- 
irity  effect. 


DAN:  To  keep  things  from  stagnating  at  Situa- 
tion Zero. 

WENDY:  I  have  a  zillion  and  one  mixed  feelings 
about  the  people,  the  place,  everything.  That's 
me  in  the  water  buffalo  suit.  They  thought  we 
were  crazy  that  night. 

INTERVIEWER:  Your  positions  again? 

GARY:  Assistant  field  officers,  United  Nations 
Border  Relief  Operation. 

WENDY:  Medical  technician,  American  Rescue 
Committee. 

DAN:  That's  me  there. 

GARY:  That's  me. 

WENDY:  That's  not  you.  That's  Dan. 

GARY:  Me.  See? 

DAN:  Me.  Me.  Definitely. 


III.  Adultery 


jcktail  party.  Los  Angeles,  1985. 

tfE:  They're  not  divorced.  They're  separated. 
g  difference. 

TER:  Not  anymore. 

ISON:  What's  she  doing  here?  It's  his  party. 

lYE:  He  invited  her.  It's  pro  forma.  So  he  can 
•ew  her  on  child  custody. 

TER:  The  kid's  not  his? 

ISON:  Artificial  insemination. 

TER:  She  slept  with  a  squirt  gun? 

vYE:    It's   only   adultery   if  he   didn't   sign   a 
ease. 

TER:  Can't  take  a  squirt  gun  to  court.  No 
mey  in  it. 

YE:  One  of  those  Shockley  sperm  banks?  She 
uld. 

ISON:  This  is  privileged,  but — yes. 

YE:  That's  her  speed. 

TER:  His  too. 

lYE:  Did  he  sign  something? 

ISON:  That's  privileged. 

TER:  He's  such  a  chump. 

YE:  Look  at  her.  What  a  bitch. 

TER:  Mental  or  physical? 


ALISON:  Mental  or  physical  what? 

PETER:  Impotence. 

ALISON:  That's  privileged.  Psychological.  It's 
tricky. 

PETER:  Who's  he  with — the  bimbo. 

KAYE:  He's  been  seeing  his  custody  lawyer. 

PETER:  And  the  custody  lawyer's  been  seeing  his 
books. 

ALISON:  Privileged,  but  yes. 

KAYE:  So  why'd  she  hire  you?  Of  all  people. 

ALISON:  It's  a  separation.  She  wants  to  know  if 
he  gets  the  kid  part-time.  And  if  the  kid  gets  the 
estate  when  he  nods  out.  And  whatever. 

KAYE:  Like  can  she  be  countersued. 

PETER:  You  bet  she  can.  Screwed  to  the  wall. 

ALISON:  That's  privileged.  .  .  but  yes. 

KAYE:  Here  she  comes.  Smile,  everyone. 

PETER:  How  many  months?  Five,  six? 

KAYE:  I'd  say  seven,  unless  it's  twins. 

ALISON:  That's  privileged. 

KAYE:  But  yes. 

PETER:  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
sperm  ? 

ALISON:  That's  privileged. 

KAYE:  But  yes.  ■ 
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LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  7 

irrational  position,  and  it  just  so  hap- 
pens that  most  people  agree  with  me. 
Your  ideas  are  unpopular,  impracti- 
cal, and  utterly  unrealistic.  No  mem- 
ber of  Congress  would  put  forward  a 
bill  to  ruin  society  because  he  would 
not  be  reelected  if  he  did. 

STUTMAN:  Since  1977  popular  opin- 
ion has  changed  about  75  percent. 

GRINSPOON:  I  bet  it  will  change  some 
more.  Mr.  Giuliani  and  Mr.  Stutman 
seem  to  assume  we  have  only  two  al- 
ternatives. I  think  we  need  to  con- 
duct some  social  experiments.  Some 
that  have  already  been  done  show 
that  problems  don't  get  all  that  much 
worse  if  you  stop  thinking  of  them  as 
problems. 

KLEIMAN:  To  some  extent,  other  ex- 
periments are  proceeding  even  within 
the  current  regime.  As  Rudy  said,  en- 
forcement of  laws  varies  across  the 
country.  It  doesn't  seem  to  make 
much  difference. 

GIULIANI:  That's  because  the  problem 
is  so  huge.  I'm  not  sure  it  wouldn't  be 
worse  if  we  weren't  squirting  water 
pistols  at  the  forest  fire;  at  least  it 
keeps  a  finger  in  the  dike. 

KLEIMAN:  But  as  you've  pointed  out, 
small  things  are  different  from  big 
things.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  moving  away  from  trying  to 
put  out  big  fires  and  toward  trying  to 
put  out  small  fires. 

GARCIA:  Boy,  that's  a  mistake  if  I 
ever  heard  one. 

III. 

GIULIANI:  Look,  we  move  against 
problems  by  making  them  illegal. 
Wouldn't  our  problems  be  cata- 
strophic if  we  didn't?  I  don't  claim 
that  small  problems  necessarily  lead 
to  big  problems.  But  they  do.  If  we 
cut  down  on  small  problems,  we'll  cut 
down  on  big  problems. 

TREBACH:  You  say  my  arguments  are 
absurd.  What  if  I  say,  what  if  things 
get  worse  if  we  do  it  your  way? 

GIULIANI:  If  we  do  it  my  way,  every- 
thing will  get  better.  My  plan  has  five 


parts.  First,  we  tell  countries  tj 
make  problems  for  us  to  stop. 

TREBACH:  That's  ridiculous.  They  del 
care  what  we  say. 

GIULIANI:  I'm  not  saying  we  can  s< 
all  our  problems  by  the  exercise  of 
eign  policy.  But  we  can  solve  som  i 
them  that  way.  The  second  part  i  j 
use  the  military,  especially  to  ml 
sure  that  problems  don't  get  into  'a 
country  from  the  outside. 

TREBACH:  Oh  yeah,  right.  I  bet] 
you  do  that,  it  will  be  the  first  step 
the  road  to  Hitler's  Germany. 

GIULIANI:  I  don't  advocate  any  of 
bad  things  you  are  reading  into  a  p 
cy  that  is  in  fact  very  reasonable.  | 
third  aspect  of  my  plan  for  solving 
our  problems  is  to  put  people  in 
for  having  them. 

TREBACH:   Are  you  saying  that 
have  to  build  more  prisons? 

GIULIANI:  Absolutely.  If  the  mess 
was  that  you'd  get  arrested  for  doi 
anything  against  the  law,  pec 
wouldn't  break  the  law.  And  the  o 
that  did  would  go  to  jail. 

TREBACH:  The  thought  of  many  m 
people  in  our  prisons  is  appalli 
The  reason  we  don't  put  more  pec 
in  prison  now  is  that  there's  no  m 
room — we've  got  them  stacked  up 
the  rafters. 

GIULIANI:  More  Americans  br 
laws  than  other  Western  peot 
That's  why  we  put  so  many  of  then 
jail.  The  fourth  aspect  of  my  polic 
to  put  more  money  into  prograi 
That  way,  there  will  be  more  p 
grams.  Finally,  we  have  to  de\ 
more  effective  ways  to  solve  pr> 
lems. 

GRINSPOON:  Why  not  tell  people 
to  get  themselves  into  problems? 

GIULIANI:  Because  telling  th 
doesn't  do  any  good — you've  got 
put  them  in  jail. 

STUTMAN:  I  would  add  a  number 
to  Mr.  Giuliani's  program:  we  m 
change  our  society.  During  the  p 
few  years,  things  have  been  changii 
They're  different. 

KLEIMAN:  Of  Rudy's  five-point  p 
gram,  the  only  one  likely  to  solve 


oblems  is  the  last — devising  new 
tys  to  solve  problems.  All  the  others 
m't  work. 

ULIANI:  It's  clear  that  they  work, 
lat's  a  good  reason  to  use  them. 

EIMAN:  It  sounds  good,  but  you're 
mparing  one  thing  with  another 
ing. 

ULIANI:  But  the  two  things  are 
nilar. 

W  DEN  HAAG:  Unquestionably,  the 
st  thing  would  be  to  put  everyone 
jail. 

ULIANI:  In  any  area  of  law  enforce- 
2nt,  it  would  not  be  effective  to  put 
eryone  in  jail.  But  it  is  a  good  way 
frightening  people. 

jUNSPOON:  Instead  of  devising  ways 
arrest  everyone,  maybe  we  should 
(Courage  people  to  be  more  intelli- 
nt  and  prudent.  The  Jews,  Chinese, 
id  Greeks  seem  to  be  intelligent  and 
udent.  Maybe  we  could  just  be 
bre  like  them. 


IEBACH:  But  what  do  you  say  to  kids 
ien  they  reach  twenty-one? 

ULIANI:  Stay  out  of  jail. 

TJTMAN:  I  don't  know  anything 
jat  I  think  of  as  a  problem  that  isn't 
broblem. 

ULIANI:  We've  done  a  poor  job  of 
ntrolling  people's  behavior  with  re- 
bct  to  all  our  problems  to  date.  To 
e  the  same  methods  on  emerging 
oblems  is  utterly  irresponsible, 
me  of  those  problems  haven't  got- 
i  as  bad  as  others,  thank  God. 

EBACH:  Some  problems  seem  to  be 
ing  away.  So  people  can  be  influ- 
ced  to  be  more  responsible. 

EIMAN:  Some  things  work,  particu- 
ly  with  respect  to  the  sorts  of  prob- 
ns  that  will  kill  you  eventually.  We 
n  say,  "Look,  this  will  kill  you," 
d  people  won't  do  it  anymore. 

>NDON:  Would  you  teach  them  the 
ne  things  about  everything? 

EIMAN:  Absolutely.  Except  some 
ings  actually  don't  kill  you,  so  you 
n't  say  that. 

UNSPOON:  I'm  not  just  concerned 
out  all  the  problems  we  have  now, 
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number,  expiration  date,  and  your  signature. 

Try  it  for  3  weeks  at  no  risk  —  we  promise 
prompt  refund  if  not  completely  satisfied.  We 
offer  courses  in  42  languages;  send  for  free  catalog. 

aUDIQ-FGRUrn    Room  116 

96  Broad  St..  Guilford.  CT  06437        A 


A  master  historian  reflects 

on  his  craft;  on  the  impossibility  of  pure  objectivity  in  historiography; 

on  his  personal  encounters  with  three  great  historians-Carl  Becker,  Arnold 

J.  Toynbee,  and  Fernand  Braudel.  Throughout,  he  urges  that  the  proper 

study  of  world  history-recognizing  that  one  historian's  truth  is  another's 

myth-is  the  best  means  to  understand  and  defuse  the  tensions  between 

human  groups  that  now  threaten  their  very  survival. 

William  H.  McNeill 
MYTHISTORY 

and  Other  Essays 

$19.95 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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with  two  retrospectives 

Spring  1986  ~  Fiction 

& 

Forthcoming:  Fall  ip86  ~  Poetry 


<: 


(The  Summer  if  Winter  will  feature  our  usual  blend  of  essays, 
poems,  fiction,  reviews,  &  graphics.) 

To  subscribe,  please  send 

$y  for  1  year  or  $  1 5  for  2  years 

(outside  U.S.  add  $3/yr — U.S.  funds  only) 

The  Georgia  Review,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA  30602 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  MARCH  PUZZLE 
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NOTES  FOR  "MARCH"  PUZZLE 


The  word  clued  by  the  unclued  entries  was  MARCH: 

22A  7D:  Band  music  to  charm  snakes  (anagram) 

30A  34A  28D:  Tramp  hurt  church  (MAR-CH) 

44A  37A  21A:  Hard  stuff  turned  in  a  month  (H-CRAM,  reversed) 

ID  9D:  Antony  H.  Alcott  family  (MARC-H) 

3D  18A:  1000  vault  frontier  (MARCH) 
ACROSS:  1.  A-L  (...G)1D;  5.  BAC(reversal)-CAR-AT;  11.  NOLO,  hidden;  12.  A-HALL,  reversed; 
14.  O-DOT,  reversed;  17.  DU(C.  .  .  )E;  19.  NAIVE,  reversal;  24.  HARUSPEX,  anagram;  27.  DEF(rever- 
sal)-T.  .  .  ;  35.  0-GEE(ref.  to  clue  45);  36.  K-ARM-A;  39.  LENTIL,  anagram;  41.  RADICAL(n),  anagram; 
42.  CA(md)EN;  43.  BET-RAYS;  45.  ARCH,  two  meanings.  DOWN:  2.  L(0-0)FAH,  anagram;  4.  DAW-N; 
5.  B-LOT;  6.  A-(L-L)1N;  8.  DIOR-DNA,  reversed;  10.  TEE  SHOT,  anagram;  13.  QUINCE,  "quints";  15.  D-RIB; 
16.  BEAUX,  "bows";  20.  ENSCONCES,  hidden;  23.  ME(T)ED;  25.  ABUT,  reversal;  26.  P(AGE)(l)ANT; 
29.  (C)RUDER;  31.  RE(LI)EF;  32.  MANTRA(p);  33.  C(A)LASH;  38.  RIND,  hidden;  40.  T.  .  .-EAR. 

SOLUTION  TO  MARCH  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  39).  ring  lardnhr  say  it  with  oil  The 
wife  i  have  got  don't  read  my  stuff.  Incidently  that  just  about  describes  her.  But  .  .  .  the  knowledge 
that  she  don't  read  my  stuff  gives  me  courage  to  say  a  few  wds.  about  wives  and  what  they  are  tint  I 
wouldn't  dast  say  if  I  thought  she  was  going  to  read  it. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  togethei 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  40,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY.  10012.  If  you  already  suhsi  ribe  to  Marker's  Magazine,  please  iik  hide  a  ( <>py  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  April  8.  Senders  of  tin  first  three  COrret  t  solutions  opened 
at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in 
the  May  issue.  Winners  of  Double  ActOftU  No.  58  (February)  are  Bob  Fitzpatrick,  New  York,  New 
York,  Reuben  Goldman,  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Margaret  E.  Kitati,  Burke,  Virginia. 


but  about  all  the  yet  to  be  discove 
problems.  They  could  be  pretty  b; 
maybe. 

KLEIMAN:  Yes,  that's  true,  but  th 
doesn't  seem  much  we  can  do  ab< 
any  of  it.  Sometimes  we  can 
things  to  solve  problems,  and  sor. 
times  that  works,  but  then,  son 
times  it  only  makes  things  worse. 

Robert  Wright 
Brooklyn,  Nova  Scotia 


Correction 

In  the  annotation  "What  G< 
Made  in  Congress"  [Harper's  Mai 
zine,  February],  former  Represen 
tive  George  Hansen  is  identified  as 
Iowa  Republican.  He  is  from  Idah< 


April  Index  Sources 

1  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
3  New  Republic/International  Mon 
tary  Fund  (Washington,  D.C.); 
British  Consulate  (New  York  Cit\ 
5,  6  Americas  Watch  (New  Yo 
City);  7,  8  National  Opinion  R 
search  Center  (Chicago);  9,  10,  1 
12  Prof.  John  Petrocik  (University 
California  at  Los  Angeles);  13,  1 
National  Marine  Fishery  Service  (5 
Petersburg,  Fla.);  15  W.  Atlee  Bi 
pee  Company  (Warminster,  Pa.);  1 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  i 
Larry  King  poll/USA  Today  (Arlin 
ton,  Va.);  18  Electronic  Media  (Cr 
cago);  19  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examira 
20  Latenight  with  David  Letterm 
(New  York  City);  21  LINK  (N\ 
York  City);  22  National  Aeronauti 
and  Space  Administration;  23  U.! 
Department  of  Defense;  24,  2 
American  Airlines  (Fort  Wortl 
Tex.);  26,  27  Federal  Aviation  Cop 
mission;  28,  29  Hewitt  Associate 
(Lincolnshire,  111.);  30  Kepner-Tn 
goe  (Princeton,  N.J.);  31,  32  I-ou 
Harris  and  Associates  (New  Yoi 
City);  33  Internal  Revenue  Servio 
34  Russian  Travel  Bureau  (New  Yoi 
City);  35,  36  National  Association! 
Television  Programming  Executive 
(New  York  City);  37,  38  Los  Angel* 
Dodgers;  39  R.  H.  Bruskin  AssociaO 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J.);  40  Nation; 
( )pinion  Research  C  lenter. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  40 


Ahe 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quo- 
tation from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered 
blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an 
acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of 
the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  the 
quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to 
be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  so- 
lution to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  76. 


CLUES 

A.  Formal  demand 


B.   Brightness;  news 


C.  Worthless  meat;  a 
worn-out,  emaciated 
horse 

D.  Shelf  in  a  fireplace, 
used  for  keeping 
food  warm;  mischief; 
lout 

E.  Parceled  out 

F.  The  very  lowest 
(hyph.) 


G.  Beat  rhythmically 

H.  Corrupt;  lousy, 
putrid 

I.    In  disorder;  all  over 
the  place  (3  wds.) 


J.    Jostle 

K.  Fire,  starch,  snap 

L.   Chirper  Ruth, 

played  by  Doris  Day 
in  a  1955  film 

M.  Am.  humorist  and 
author (1834-1902; 
"The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger?") 

N.  Whole 

O.  Lockup,  pokey 
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P.    Line  of  fire  that 
rakes  from  end  to 
end 

Q.  "The captain 

of  this  ruin'd  band" 
(Henry  V) 

R.  Deed  held  in  trust  by 
a  third  party 

S.  Part  of  the  stage  in 
front  of  the  prosce- 
nium arch 

T.   Grows  soft,  yields 
U.  Aphoristic 


V.  County  borough  of 
central  England,  on 
the  Trent 

W.  Blemish 

X.  Outflow 


Y.    Beats;  functions 

Z.   Frank,  generous 
(hyph.) 


Zl.  Downright; 
incompetent 

Z2.  Ruling,  having  first 
position  in  a  scale 
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CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  3914871. 

BOOKS 

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue:  Hamilton, 
Box  15-H,  Falls  Village,  Conn.  06031. 

Free  catalogue.  American  and  English  firsts. 
Phoenix  Tape  Corp.,  5859  New  Peachtree 
Rd.,  Suite  129,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Old  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books. 
Write:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324- 

Parents:  you  deserve  More  )oy  from  Parent- 
ing by  Marianne  von  Hoppel,  M.D.  Thou- 
sands sold.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  $8 
to:  Stone  Age  Press,  1649  Bannister  Dr., 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99508. 

Free  catalogue,  633  outstanding  how-to  and 
self-improvement  books.  American  Book, 
Suite  5T,   Box   17135H,   Phoenix,  Ariz. 

85011. 

Book  out  of  print?  Free  search  service.  Mon- 
tara  Mountain  Books,  Box  553,  El  Granada, 
Calif.  95112. 

Western  &  Latin  Americana.  Send  $2  for 
rare  books  catalogue.  Jane  Zwisohn,  524  So- 
lana  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87108. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431 -HP, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Earn  thousands  stuffing  envelopes.  Send 
SASE  to  Mailers,  Box  11814-M24,  Wash- 
ington,  DC.  20008-9014. 

$50  from  $15!  Amazing  offer.  Rush  SASE: 
ISO,  Box  385,  Cedar,  N.J.  07009. 


$10— $360  weekly/up  mailing  circulars.  No 
quotas.  Sincerely  interested,  rush  stamped 
envelope:  National  Division,  Box  20728- 
HA4,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92120. 

GOURMET 

Breakfast  balls.  Pancake  substitute.  100- 
year-old-recipe.  $3.  Historic  Recipes,  Box 
1171,  Merritt  Is.,  Fla.  32952-1171. 

Best  herb  catalogue  anywhere.  Send  $1  (re- 
fundable). 601-K  N.  Second,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19123. 

Delicious  ways  with  leftovers.  Send  $3  to 
Recipes,  Box  7000-413,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.  90277. 

Great  eating.  Extra-tender  peanut  brittle, 
shrimp  and  cheese  party  tray,  German  chick- 
en casserole.  Send  $3  and  SASE  to  Box  126, 
Guntersville,  Ala.  35976. 

HEALTH * 

Can't  quit?  Try  Smokecontrol.  $7.95  to  Box 
12179,  Boulder,  Colo.  80303. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
set or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 
60602. 

Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence  Block's 
motivational  cassette  will  improve  your 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  work.  $12 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  For 
Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.,  No.  105,  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 

For  a  book  we  are  doing,  please  send  exam- 
ples of  memorable  legal  writing — from  the 
most  elegant  to  the  downright  infelicitous. 
T.J.  Goldstein,  J.K.  Lieberman,  11  Fraser 
PI.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10706. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  62 15-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 

The  People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering 
major  national/international  developments. 
Since  1891.  $4/year,  includes  free  pamphlet, 
"Capitalism  and  Unemployment."  $l/four 
months.  The  People  (HI),  914  Industrial 
Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
rentopenings.  All  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! Intermountain-4R,  3115N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478,  ext.  418. 


National  Reporter,  formerly  Cour 
Magazine.  $13/year.  Box  21279,  W; 
ton,  DC.  20009. 


John  Edgar  Hoover  and  His  Obstruc 
Justice  in  Behalf  of  a  Homosexual  Frie; 
pages.  $3  postpaid.  Carl  E.  Ott,  1930 
Dr.,  Edwardsville,  111.  62025. 


MERCHANDISE 


Handmade  photo  cards.  25  for  $22, 
$12.  OKO,  4467  Marine,  W.  Vane 
B.C.  Canada,  V7W  2N8. 


Loathe  injustice!  Send  for  button:  "A 
Apartheid  Before  It  Abolishes  Hum; 
$1.50  each  or  10/$  10  ppd.  Also,  free 
of  political  buttons  available.  Nick  I 
3214  Tibbett  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  104( 


A  PERFECT  SHORTS  STOf 


■■■• 


Handcrafted  in  our 
lushly  textured,  pre- 
shrunk  pure  cotton, 
the  drawstring  waist 
adjusts  to  a  perfect  fit 
Two  hip  pockets  &  a 
generous  cut  for 
exquisite  comfort. 

S  1 4  ppd  &  guaranteed 
Offered  in:  Natural  •  Navy  •  White  •  Grey 
Plum  •  Purple  •  Brown  •  Lilac  •  Apricot 
Russet  •  Green  •  Black  •  Powder  Blue 

State  waist/hip  measurements  (up  to  44  "J 
DEVA,  a  Cottage  Industry 
Box  H56,  Burkittsville,  MD  21718 
M/C.  VISA  orders:  (301)  663-4900 


CATALOGUE  &  SWATCHES  S 1    refundab 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successfi 
thors.      Publicity,      advertising,      ben 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for ! 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  re) 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.   HZZ,    1 1  West 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y  10001. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  yo ; 
have  your  book  published,  promoted  i 
tributed.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
tage  Press,  516  West  34th  St.,  New 
N.Y.  10001. \ 

Art  lovers  exchange.  Unattached  find 
lovers  get  acquainted.  Nationwide.  V( 
ALX,  Box  265,  Bensalem,  Pa.  19020.  i 

Writing  services.  All  fields.    Dissertat 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt, 
fidential.  Research  on  file.  Catalogue 
Academic  Writers,  POB  1652,  Washini] 
DC.  20013.  (202)  628-1030;  24-houi 
vice.  MasterCard. 

Research  papers.  1 5,207  to  choose  fron 
subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catak 
Custom  writing  also  available.  Rese. 
11322  Idaho,  No.  206HA,  Los  Ang 
Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 
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iscripts  professionally  edited,   typed. 

s   Myers.    POB    1019,    S.    Pasadena, 

91030-1019. 

ue  information  exchange.  Since  1975. 
brochure.  Open  Network,  Box  18666, 
er,  Colo.  80218. 

(writing  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
ology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
1  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

ing,    research,    statistics — all    fields, 
est  quality.  Confidential.  Research  Ser- 
Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312) 
H284. 

PERSONALS 

t  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 

acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 

Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

1,  or  call  (215)  566-2132. 

i  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friend- 
cultural  exchange.   Sunshine  Inter- 
nal, Dept.  N A,  Box  260,  N .  Hollywood, 
91603. 

Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
il  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
e:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
I 

ical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
E,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
Photos,  details:  World  Friends,   Box 
DHA,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95851. 


Letter  Exchange  for  intelligent  conver- 
ts. A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodies. 

SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Albany, 

94706-0218. 


Js  Introduce  You  to  quality,  productive, 
table,  unattached  men/women.  Meet  a 
1  through  a  friend.  (212)  724-4939. 


others  worldwide  for  hobbies,  sports, 
ispondence,  vacations.  Friends  nearby, 
jity  countries  worldwide.  Electronic  Ex- 
ge,  Box  68-H4,  Manhattan  Beach, 

90266. 

3,200  attractive  ladies  from  all  over 
jorld  seek  eligible  gentlemen  from  U.S. 
anada.   Magazine  with   1,800  photos, 

World  Contact  International,  Box 
L  D-2350  Neumuenster,  W.  Germany. 

i  EDUCATION 

:ersity  degrees!  Economical  home  study 
achelor's,  master's,  doctorate.  Presti- 
faculty  counsels  for  independent  study 
life-experience  credits.  Free  informa- 
Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  Pres- 
,  Columbia  Pacific  University,  1415 
1  St.,  Dept.  2F94,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
1.  Toll  free:  (800)  227-1617,  Ext.  480; 
.:  (800)  772-3545,  Ext.  480. 

i  School,  sacred  Black  Hills.  July  27- 
1st  15.  Dynamic,  inspirational,  educa- 
1  setting.  Poetry,  Lakota  culture.  Folk 
>ol,  807  Almond,  Hot  Springs,  S.D 

7. 


Foreign  language  instruction  for  children 
K-8.  Innovative,  fun.  Set  of  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  Latin  materials,  $9.95 
each.  Amico  Mondo  Foreign  Language  Re- 
sources, Box  592,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.  36088.     

British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  University,  Ilminster,  Som- 
erset,  England  TA19  OBQ. 

The  Marchutz  School:  a  unique  art  program 
in  the  heart  of  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh 
country.  Unified  study  of  painting,  drawing, 
art  criticism,  and  art  history.  Includes 
French  language  and  field  trips.  Summer,  se- 
mester, and  year  programs.  Write:  The  Mar- 
chutz School,  27  place  de  l'Universite, 
13625  Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

C\  Speak  Spanish       ^ 
like  a  diplomat! 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  ! 

j  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.   Programmed  for  easy  | 

J  learning,  42  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive.  I 

1  Free  catalog.  Write: 

Summer  programs  in  the  south  of  France. 
Aix-en-Provence:  European  studies  and 
French  language;  Art  in  Provence.  Avignon: 
French  language  and  literature;  Art  in  Pro- 
vence. Write:  Institute  for  American  Uni- 
versities, 27  place  de  l'Universite,  13625 
Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for-letter  identical  in  Latin  and  En- 
glish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Price, 
first  published  in  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly. 
For  reprint  send  $1  for  postage  and  handling 
to  Word-Wise  Educational  Services. 
WWES,  Box  21212,  Midtown  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10129. 

English  teachers.  Vitalize  your  teaching 
with  eight  innovative  booklets  by  creative 
Yale  Ph.D.  Sample  titles:  Multi-media  Ap- 
proaches to  Literature;  Introducing  Poetry  with 
Popular  Songs.  Free  catalogue:  Box  4781, 
Vancouver,  Canada,  V6B  4A4- 

TRAVEL 

Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  edu- 
cation, living,  budget  travel:  bimonthly 
guide.  Free  back  issues  summary.  Transitions 
Publishing,  Box  344,  Dept.  HM-1,  Am- 
herst,  Mass.  01004- 

Save  on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  yachts, 
mini-cruises,  group  discount  cruises,  expedi- 
tions. Deluxe  accommodations.  TravLtips 
Association,  Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
11358. 

Costa  Rica  tropical  adventure.  A  birder's 
paradise  and  naturalist's  dream.  Varied  fasci- 
nating habitats  and  unusually  delightful  ac- 
commodations. Small  groups  led  by  expert 
leaders.  December  24-January  3  and  April 
17-26,  1987.  Nature  World  Explorations, 
11442  High  Hay  H,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 


Spectacular  hiking,  biking  worldwide.  Ex- 
perience nature,  cultures,  people.  FORUM 
TRAVEL,  91  Gregory  (#21),  Pleasant  Hill, 
Calif.  94523.  (415)  671-2900. 

China . . .  the  2nd  time  around.  Unique  itin- 
eraries. CHINA  SMITH,  INC.,  26  W.  39th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018-3802.  (212) 
302-5060. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT       ~ 

Work  abroad.  Newsletter  listing  current 
openings  $5.  1986  Directory  of  Hiring  Agen- 
cies $5.  Free  catalogue.  Mr.  Information, 
Sort  183,  2515  Rainier  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144- 

Italy-Tuscany.  Large  furnished  farmhouse. 
Also  efficiency  apartment.  Convenient  to 
Florence,  Siena,  Assisi.  Tansey  CP4,  Cor- 
tona  AR/52044,  Italy.  Tel.  575-62512. 

VACATIONS 

St.  Barthelemy,  F.W.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
932-3222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
hotels  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
rates  from  $465 /week. 

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Moun- 
tain Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 

Hot  springs  hideaway  in  Mexican  moun- 
tains. Massage,  hot  pools,  yoga,  vegetarian 
meals,  hiking,  riding,  sightseeing.  Contact 
Barbara  Dane,  480  California  Terrace,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  91105.  (818)  796-5577. 


Bob  or  Dana  Marsh 

P.O.  Box  6387 

Boise,  Idaho  83707 

(208)  384-0750 


RAFTING  IDAHO'S 
MIDDLE  FORK  OF  THE 
RIVER  OF  NO  RETURN 

Great  Food,  Fishing 
and  Hot  Springs 

Free  Color  Brochure 


Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
boats, two-masted  schooner,  sailing  instruc- 
tions, heated  pool,  tennis.  Write  for  folder. 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  04538. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

Teach  abroad — here.  Current  openings  list: 
U.S.,  $7;  overseas,  $7.  Specials:  Australia, 
England,  Japan,  $7  each.  EISL,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02102-0662. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Chesapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
farms,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
St.,  Rock  Hall,  Md.  21661.  (301)639-7051. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 

Image  your  troubles  away.  No  problem  too 
difficult.  For  brief,  complete  description  of 
technique,  send  $1  and  SASE  to  Image, 
1691 -C  Melrose,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.  92011. 
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PUZZLE 


10 


Bar  Hopping 


by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Centigram  of  Crossword) 


JLhe 


-he  definition  part  of  each  clue  is  normal,  but 
the  subsidiary  indications  (anagrams,  reversals, 
etc.)  include  the  letter  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  entry,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  end  of  the  entry. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  76. 
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24 


29 


30 


32 


Across 

1.  The  second-stringers  clean  up  on  Spanish  (6) 
6.  Strict  traditionalist  is  getting  into  jet  (6) 

10.  Ice  almost  ruined  flowering  vine  (8) 

11.  My  word,  it's  hot  as  hell  (4) 

12.  Fishing  boat  infiltrates — agents  call  Operations.  .  .  (9) 

13.  ...  hide  boat  in  Baku — I'm  blown  (5) 

17.  Spanish  house  stinking  with  a  medicinal  plant  (9) 

18.  Awfully  leery  embraced  by  two  females  with  open 
arms  (6) 

19.  Tart  said  to  take  in  $100  (4) 

20.  Part  of  Allen's  autobiographical  film,  in  the  jargon  (4) 
22.  Father,  I  get  bare  and  raunchy  (6) 

24.  Unnamed  residents  appear  in  trousers?  Quite  the 

opposite!  (9) 
27.  I  book  one  after  statute  is  reversed  in  court  plea  (5) 

29.  Shaking  badly,  nationalist  captures  milk  source  (9) 

30.  Notice  the  last  letter,  it  cuts  (4) 

31.  Minimize  support  backing  nobleman  (8) 

32.  The  system  of  a  Frenchman  resisted  savory  (6) 

33.  Sticks  up  for  believers  losing  head  after  church  (6) 

Down 

1.  Rocked  initially  in  scuffle,  almost  where  rabbit-punch 
is  delivered  (6) 


25 


22 


26 


27 


28 


23 


2.  Left  in  military  post,  he  says  nothing  (4) 

3.  Reserve  is  dead  after  center  ice  scramble  (9) 

4.  Some  football  players  fall  into  bad  habits .  . .  shows 
excessive  cordiality  (9) 

5.  A  club's  uplifting  effort  (4) 

6.  Hemingway  heroine  enthralled  leaders  of  Free  French 
with  rice  dish  (6) 

7.  Settle  down  to  sleep,  perchance  to  soar  (6) 

8.  Regularly  upset  by  details  (8) 

9.  Set  the  needle  right  in  the  tot  (6) 

14.  Wavering,  she  can't  lie  badly  (9) 

15.  Substituted  for  churchman  in  holy  surroundings  (9) 

16.  Rule  out  jockey  crumpled  over  horse's  tail  (8) 

20.  Major  sport  shows  up  in  deadlock  (6) 

21.  Possibly  racy  FBI  material  (6) 

23.  Is  aimless  dentist  filling  cavity?  Just  the  reverse!  (6) 

25.  Experiencing  the  effects  of  divorce  (5) 

26.  Adultery,  for  instance,  catches  woman  up  with  hot 
desire  (4) 

28.  Corrupt  agent — withholding  silver — by  turning  first 
(4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Bar  Hopping,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
April  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners' 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners  of  the  February  puzzle,  "Hearts  and  Embraces,"  are  Arthur  Gordon,  Montreal,  Quebec; 
Cecelia  Chapman  Justice,  McLean,  Virginia;  and  Jay  Livingston,  New  York,  New  York. 
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\bu  11  forgive  us  a  little  flag  waving. 


Supporting  higher  education  isn't  a  new  idea. 

Millions  of  people  make  contributions;  so  do  hundreds  of 
companies. 

But  in  today's  tough  economic  climate  colleges  need  more 
support  than  ever.  Funds  for  bricks  and  mortar  aren't  enough 
Colleges  need  help  in  preparing  students  to  succeed  in  this 
technological  age— both  on  campus  and  in  the  work  force. 

That  requires  funds  for  new  computer- related  courses 
and  high-technology  programs  in  management,  engineering 


Maris? 


d  science.  This  kind  of  support  enriches  the  curriculum  for  all 
identsr  including  those  in  liberal  arts. 

IBM  contributed  more  than  $82  million  to  hundreds  of  schools 
tt  year,  some  of  them  represented  here.  Our  "2  to  1"  Matching 

ant  Program  generated  another  $12  million:  $4  million  from 
T  employees  was  matched  by  $8  million  from  IBM. 

Education  is  important  to  all  of  us.  We  all  depend  on  the 
idents,  and  the  ideas,  coming  out  of  America's  colleges  and 
dversities.  It's  only  fair  that  they  can  depend  on  us. 
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GIVE  HER  A  DIAMOND  TO  INFLAME  HER  SENSES. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena  — 
with  more  fire;  more  sparkle  and 
scintillation. 

Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of 
you.  Unique  in  all  the  world. 


possessing  four  characteristics  that  Your  jeweler  is  the  expert 

set  it  apart  forever.  They  are  called  where  diamonds  are  concernec 

the  4Cs:  Cut;  Color;  Clarity  and  His  knowledge  can  help  make 

Carat -weight.  These  determine  the  acquisition  of  a  quality  diamo 

value  of  a  diamond  — and  to  an  of  a  carat  or  more  the  beautifu 

astonishing  degree,  the  beauty  and  rewarding  experience  it  should 

value  of  your  jewelry.  A  diamond  is  forever. 
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LETTERS 


Abbey's  Road 

Things  change.  For  years  I  have 
read  (and  reread)  Edward  Abbey's 
books,  articles,  and  essays.  I  admit 
having  been  a  follower  of  his  work,  a, 
dedicated  fan  of  that  irreverent  des- 
ert-rat voice.  I  confess  too  that  his 
best  nonfiction  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  me  that  I  can  remember  pre- 
cisely when  and  where  I  first  read 
some  of  it — the  exact  August  evening 
in  1977,  for  example,  when,  in  a 
grove  of  patriarchal  yellow  pine,  I  dis- 
covered in  the  first  chapters  of  Desert 
Solitaire  a  Western  writer  I  thought  I 
could  trust. 

This  past  summer,  however,  I  ran 
across  an  early  version  of  what  was  to 
become  "Even  the  Bad  Guys  Wear 
White  Hats"  [Harper's  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary], an  essay  which,  although  ring- 
ing with  that  familiar  irascible  voice, 
seemed  remarkably  imprecise,  grand- 
ly redundant,  and  downright  contrary 
to  stances  Abbey  had  taken  in  earlier 
works,  works  in  which  he'd  portrayed 
ranchers  as  defenders  of  the  land 
against  missile  ranges  and  runaway 
energy  development.  I  began  to  won- 
der: had  he,  like  most  commercial 
Western  writers,  from  Zane  Grey  to 
the  present  crew  of  slap-leather 
hacks,  really  been  using  cowboy 
mythology  and  ranchers  all  along  as 
no  more  than  convenient  furnishings 
in  books  written  primarily  for  profit? 
Has  Abbey  now  discovered  more 
earning  power  to  be  had  by  charging 
in  the  opposite  direction? 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Ix'lters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


The  Harper's  version  of  Abbey' 
new  stance  achieved  coherence;  goo. 
editing  never  hurts.  But  while  I  agre 
with  his  main  point,  that  public  land 
are  overgrazed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
the  bulk  of  his  seemingly  off-the-cuf 
remarks  about  cattle,  wildlife,  ant 
ranchers  still  seem  a  muddle  of  half 
hearted  cheap  shots,  silliness,  anu 
misdirected  spleen.  Why,  for  exam 
pie,  does  he  allow  his  curiously  copro 
phobic  view  of  cattle  to  overshadov 
his  rather  lame  references  to  the  peo 
pie  and  agencies  really  responsible  fo 
overgrazing  (and  overlogging  am 
overroading)  our  land?  The  problen 
isn't  cows,  but  the  ridiculously  over 
paid  and  underworked  "managers 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service,  Bu 
reau  of  Land  Management,  and  var 
ious  state  fish  and  game  department: 
(whose  duty  under  law  is  to  protect 
preserve,  and  defend  our  land),  wh( 
pimp  those  lands  to  anyone  with  coli 
cash.  Cows  don't  write  ruinous  rang' 
contracts,  poison  sage,  and  kill  coy 
otes;  bureaucrats  do. 

But  what  really  frosts  me  are  tht 
omissions  Abbey  has  chosen  to  make 
Even  with  the  truth  on  his  side  he': 
ignored  hundreds  of  ranchers  like  my 
self  who  do  not  use  public  grazin; 
lands  but  who  do  support,  on  privatt 
land,  large  numbers  of  publicly  ownei 
big  game  animals.  Where  in  Monran. 
does  Abbey  suppose  "his"  deer  anc 
elk  winter?  Up  in  the  mountair 
ranges  in  five  feet  of  snow,  tryin 
survive  on  a  diet  of  rocks?  Of  co 
not.  They  come  down  to  the  valle' 
where,  as  rural  "development" 
roads  clutter  and  crisscross  more 
more  land,  they're  forced  to  con 
gate  in  the  meadows,  hayfields,  anC 


ck  yards  of  ranches,  where  they  can 

iid  feed.  And  if  ranchers  don't  help 

ese  animals   through  winters   like 

<e  last  one,  who  will?  We  have  only 

look  at  the  Park  Service's  method 

"managing"  buffalo  in  Yellowstone 

irk  for  the  answer. 

Throughout  his  myopic  portrayal 

ranchers  as  a  privileged,   though 

it-besmeared,  bunch  of  high-rolling 

D-goods   Abbey   also   neglected   to 

ention  that  he  speaks  for  another 

oup:  an  elite  class  of  sports  who  can 

ford  back-country  vacations,   ca- 

ired  raft  trips,   and  wilderness  elk 

tints;  "recreationalists"  whose  chief 

terest  in  our  land  is  to  use  it  as  a 

:ry  exclusive  playground — the  ulti- 

ate  country  club — where  stepping 

animal  droppings  is  considered  bad 

rm. 

Lastly,  about  ranchers  not  work- 
g:  it  must  have  been  the  Cadillacs 
id  pickup  trucks  that  put  those 
imps  on  their  backs,  those  years  of 
fe  coffee  that  beat  up  their  hands 
itil  men  like  my  father  eat  pain- 
llers  each  morning  before  going  out 
feed  the  deer. 

alph  Beer 
elena,  Mont. 

alph   Beer  is   a  contributing  editor  of 
arper's  Magazine. 

Sounds  as  if  New  York  City  is  over- 
azed  by  writers  who  demonstrate  a 
sturbing  disrespect  for  the  animal 
fe  (not  all  of  it  so  obviously  attrac- 
ve)  with  which  we  share  this  planet, 
listen  to  Edward  Abbey  on  the  "ruin 
;f  the  West": 

Almost  anywhere  and  everywhere  you 

}  in  the  American  West  you  find  hordes 

these  ugly,   clumsy,   stupid,   bawling, 

inking,  fly-covered,  shit-smeared,  dis- 

ise-spreading  brutes. 

I .  .  .  suggest  that  we  open  a  hunting 
ason  on  range  cattle .  .  .  the  breed  will 
inprove  if  hunted  regularly. 

.  compared  to  elk  the  deer  is  a  sec- 
nd-rate  game  animal,  nothing  but  a  gi- 
ht  rodent — a  rat  with  antlers. 

Manhattan  Island  is  teeming  with 
gly,  clumsy,  stupid,  bawling,  stink- 
ig,  disease-spreading  brutes.  Why 
ot  declare  open  season  on  these  do- 
lesticated  creatures?  Or  better  yet, 
stock  the  place  with  real  animals, 
sal  game,  real  protein:  elk,  buffalo, 
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The  American  Character 


Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  a  member 
of  the  French  aristocracy  who  wrote 
with  a  pen  that  was  sharp  and  a  judg- 
ment that  was  penetrating. 

In  1 83 1 ,  at  the  request  of  the  French 
government,  he  left  the  old  world  to 
visit  the  new.  What  he  discovered  on 
his  travels  was  Democracy  in  America. 

His  book  was  published  150  years 
ago  and  has  remained  in  print  ever 
since.  In  his  day,  it  was  a  masterpiece. 
It  remains  so  in  ours.  For  it  probes 
with  passion  and  understanding  the 
character  of  a  people  then  forging  them- 
selves into  a  new  nation  and  a  new 
nationality. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  both  a 
political  philosopher  and  a  practical 
politician.  He  loved  liberty,  and  so  he 
had  faith  in  the  people.  And  it  is  of  the 
people  that  he  wrote. 

He  wrote  with  admiration  about  the 
political  and  social  system  the  American 
people  were  developing.  He  found  some 
shortcomings,  along  with  many  virtues. 
And  he  predicted  democracy's  survival 
and  success. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  before 
Tocqueville  visited  America,  another 
Frenchman  traveled  to  the  new  world 
and  wrote  about  the  people  there. 
Hector  St.  John  de  Crececoeur  was  less 
well  known  in  his  day  than  Tocqueville 
was,  and  is  less  remembered  in  ours. 
But  he,  too,  had  an  original  perception 


and  insight  into  the  American  character. 

He  found  that  in  America  "individ- 
uals of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a 
new  race  of  men  whose  labors  and  pos- 
terity will  one  day  cause  great  changes 
in  the  world." 

Americans,  he  continued,  act  upon 
new  principles  and  "must  therefore  en- 
tertain new  ideas  and  form  new  opin- 
ions. From  involuntary  idleness,  servile 
dependence,  penury,  and  useless  labor," 
Americans  have  "passed  to  toils  of  a 
very  different  nature,  rewarded  by 
ample  substance.  This  is  an  American." 

When  these  words  were  written,  the 
American  people  still  were  feeling  close 
to  their  own  revolution.  In  a  revolution, 
as  in  a  novel,  the  difficult  part  is  to 
write  the  end.  Two  hundred  years  have 
passed,  and  the  American  revolution 
has  not  ended.  The  American  journey 
continues.  We  still  are  a  people  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  independence. 

The  American  character  continues  to 
combine  idealism  with  practical  realism, 
compassion  with  hardheadedness  when  it 
comes  to  solving  problems.  Americans 
are  proud  and  loud,  daring  and  caring. 
They  extol  individuality  but  always 
pitch  in  when  it  comes  to  helping  others. 

But,  the  reader  may  ask,  haven't  you 
forgotten  industrious,  hospitable,  brash, 
confident,  outspoken,  and  resourceful? 
No,  we  haven't  forgotten.  We've  just 
taken  them  for  granted. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


ironghorn  antelope,  bighorn  sheep, 
:ioose." 
It  would  he  a  helluva  safer  place  to 
alk  at  night. 

eorgia  Jones 
ps  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  Desert  Solitaire,  Edward  Abbey 
I  rites  that  industrial  man  appears  in- 
mt  on  severing  himself  from  the  nat- 
ral  world.  If  Abbey  succeeds  in 
cutting  the  public  lands  livestock 
razers  out  of  business,"  will  not  the 
edge  be  further  driven  between  man 
id  nature?  What  West  will  we  have 
[won"  when,  by  bureaucratic  decree, 
eople  are  declared  unfit  to  live  on 
rid  with  the  land? 

\ud  Eppers 
oswell,  N.M. 

,ud  Eppers   is  president  of  the  Southeast 
frazing  Association  of  New  Mexico. 

Edward  Abbey  decries  much  of  the 
Vest's  ranching  heritage  and  com- 
letely  ignores  the  substantial  contri- 
utions  today's  ranchers  make  to 
^source  stewardship,  wildlife  hus- 
andry,  and  the  fabric  of  countless 
ommunities.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that 
is  early  "ranching"  experience 
'asn't  completely  unproductive.  He 
id  gain  a  cowboy's  knack  for  telling 
ill  tales.  Hopefully  his  recent  essay 
id  not  make  much  of  an  impression 
n  the  intelligent  people  who  read 
farmer's  Magazine. 

For  those  readers  who  would  like  to 
ain  a  firsthand  impression  of  today's 
vnchers  and  cowboys,  I  extend  a 
earty  invitation  to  visit  Wyoming, 
he  Cowboy  State,  and  to  stay  at  one 
f  our  many  working  guest  ranches.  I 
m  certain  that  anyone  who  spends 
|ime  here  will  find  a  much  more 
leasing  environment  and  lifestyle 
ban  Abbey's  picture  of  a  wasteland 
.lied  with  greed. 

I  would  invite  Abbey  to  visit  as 
v'ell,  but  I  fear  his  mind  has  already 
>een  made  up.  Those  readers  who 
»refer  to  develop  their  own  opinions 
re  more  than  welcome  to  experience 
oday's  West  in  Wyoming.  We'll  help 
ou  plan  your  trip  if  you  write  to  the 
Vyoming  Travel  Commission,  Dept. 
\,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82002,  or 
[all  toll-free  1-800-225-5996.  If  you 
;'isit,  I  think  you  will  find  why  most 


Wyomingites  truly  love  to  live  in  a 
land  of  clean  air  and  water,  abundant 
and  thriving  wildlife,  numerous  rec- 
reational opportunities,  and,  yes, 
ranchers,  cowboys,  and  cows.  I  hope 
we  will  be  tipping  our  hats  to  you 
soon. 

Governor  Ed  Herschler 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  real  prob- 
lem on  our  public  lands — the  damage 
being  done  to  them  by  off-road  vehi- 
cles. Although  the  public  has  a  right 
of  access  to  these  priceless  lands,  the 
framers  of  the  legislation  could  not 
have  intended  that  use  would  become 
misuse.  Yet  the  misuse  of  our  public 
lands  is  widespread  and  increasing. 

More  than  6  million  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles  have  been  built  and 
sold  by  American  auto  makers  during 
the  past  decade.  Many  of  these  vehi- 
cles, in  addition  to  Japanese  4x4's, 
dirt  bikes,  and  three-wheelers,  are  be- 
ing driven  on  public  lands,  causing 
erosion  and  damaging  wildlife 
habitats. 

Edward  Abbey  makes  much  of  the 
idea  that  taxpayers  subsidize  the  cat- 
tle industry  because  grazing  fees  on 
public  lands  are  lower  than  those  on 
private  lands.  Grazing  fees  are  paid, 
however,  and  regulations  enforced.  It 
seems  wrong  that  the  owners  of  off- 
road  vehicles  are  paying  practically 
no  fees  to  use  our  public  lands  and  at 
the  same  time  are  damaging  them. 

If  Abbey  is  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  future  of  these  lands,  he 
might  point  his  pen  at  the  real 
destroyer. 

Sid  Goodloe 
Roswell,  N.M. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  live  on 
a  ranch  in  northern  Montana.  I  have 
just  read  Edward  Abbey's  article  and 
would  like  to  tell  him  something.  I 
personally  know  from  living  on  a 
ranch  for  thirteen  years  that  without 
us  cattlemen  you  would  be  starving. 
Wheie  do  you  think  all  the  hambur- 
gers and  steaks  in  the  supermarkets 
come  from? 


Robert  A.  jaynes 
Dodson,  Mont. 
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What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible  ?  Foreign  service 
personnel,  that's  who. 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  German 
with  the  same  materials  used  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department — the  Foreign 
Service  Institute's  Programmed  Intro- 
duction to  German. 

The  FSI  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
and  many  years  developing  these  mate- 
rials for  use  by  members  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  corps.  Today  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  who  need  to  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  are  turning  to 
this  outstanding  audio  program. 

The  FSI's  German  Course  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  way  to  learn  German  at 
your  own  convenience  and  pace.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  cassettes,  recorded 
by  native  German  speakers,  and  ac- 
companying textbook.  You  simply  fol- 
low the  spoken  and  written  instructions, 
listening  and  learning.  By  the  end  of 
the  course  you'll  find  yourself  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  German! 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine."  With 
its  unique  "programmed''  learning  meth- 
od, you  set  your  own  pace — testing 
yourself,  correcting  errors,  reinforcing 
accurate  responses. 

This  FSI  Programmed  Course  comes 
in  two  volumes,  each  shipped  in  a 
handsome  library  binder.  Order  either, 
or  save  10%  by  ordering  both: 

□  Volume  I.  Programmed  Introduction 
to  German,  10  cassettes  (1  3  hr.),  and 
647-p.  text,  $1  35 

□  Volume  II.  Basic  Course  Continued, 

8  cassettes  (8  hr.),  and  179-p.  text, 
$120 

(CT  residents  add  sales  tax.) 
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The  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
German  Course  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If 
you're  not  convinced  it's  the  fastest, 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
German,  return  it  and  we'll  refund  every 
penny  you  paid.   Order  today1 
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NOTEBOOK 

Nuclear  etiquette 
B;y  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


If  we  would  please  in  society,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  be  taught  many  things  we 
know  already  by  people  who  do  not  know 
them.  — Chamfort 


F 
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or  another  season  at  least,  possi- 
bly through  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  maybe  into  the  fall,  it  apparently 
will  remain  obligatory  at  the  better 
parties  in  Washington  and  New  York 
to  say  something  intelligible  about 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  As  a  topic  of  re- 
quired conversation  the  bomb  has 
had  an  eccentric  history,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  know  how  to  conduct 
oneself  in  its  sullen  presence. 

During  the  late  1950s  the  bomb 
was  very  much  in  vogue  and  often  in 
the  news.  Everybody  who  was  any- 
body wanted  to  be  seen  thinking  or 
talking  about  it.  But  then,  soon  after 
Richard  Nixon  was  elected  president 
and  for  reasons  never  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, the  bomb  dropped  from 
sight,  and  nobody  thought  to  ask 
where  it  went.  Presumably  it  had  tak- 
en an  extended  leave  of  absence. 
Maybe  it  had  been  granted  tenure  at 
one  of  those  strategic  institutes  in 
California;  possibly  it  had  gone  off 
with  the  last  hippies  on  the  gypsy 
wagons  of  the  counterculture.  For  ten 
years  everybody  who  was  anybody  for- 
got what  it  looked  like  and  why  it  was 
so  important. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  the  topic  staged  a  tri- 
umphant return.  As  ugly  and  un- 
thinkable as  always,  but  dressed  in  a 
wardrobe  of  modish  abstraction,  it 
was  at  first  seen  mostly  in  the  compa- 
ny of  the  left.  The  apostles  of  peace 
and  disarmament,  deeply  embarrassed 
by  the  Republican  Risorgimento,  once 
again  had  a  heroic  friend  that  could 
rescue  them  from  obscurity  and  ano- 
mie.  Jonathan  Schell  wrote  a  hymn 
to  the  bomb's  omnipotence  entitled 
The  Fate  of  the  Earth,  and  Carl  S;i^;m 


assembled  a  triptych,  not  unlike  those 
painted  by  Hieronymus  Bosch,  enti- 
tled "Nuclear  Winter."  The  journals 
of  advanced  literary  opinion  present- 
ed shows  of  pious  alarm.  The  popu- 
lar media  took  the  topic  around  to 
folk  festivals  and  rallies  in  Central 
Park,  introducing  it  to  Baryshnikov, 
Barbara  Walters,  and  Sam  Shepard. 
Among  its  admirers  on  the  left,  the 
bomb  invariably  attains  the  status  of 
celebrity,  a  romantic  persona  compa- 
rable to  that  of  a  French  film  director 
who  requires  a  limousine  and  flowers 
in  his  suite  at  the  St.  Regis. 

The  fierce  professors  on  the  mili- 
tant right  prefer  to  think  of  the  bomb 
as  German  royalty,  perhaps  the  last  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  but  in  any  event 
an  extremely  austere  personage  wear- 
ing a  high  starched  collar  and  not 
amused  by  small  talk.  By  the  autumn 
of  1983  they  had  managed  to  shift  the 
conversation  from  disarmament  to 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(a.k.a.  Star  Wars),  substituting  magi- 
cal promises  of  an  invincible  shield  for 
gloomy  presentiments  of  the  apoca- 
lypse. At  an  arms-control  conference 
some  months  ago  in  Washington  a 
woman  made  the  mistake  of  asking  a 
question  about  certain  technical  as- 
pects of  nuclear  strategy.  Her  imperti- 
nence annoyed  Donald  Regan,  the 
President's  chief  of  staff.  Rising  to  the 
defense  of  the  bomb's  dignity,  Regan 
said,  testily: 

"Women  don't  know  anything 
about  throw-weights." 

The  subtleties  of  nuclear  eti- 
quette— obviously  more  complicated 
than  they  might  seem — cannot  be  ac- 
quired as  readily  as  a  new  dress  or  a 
New  York  City  politician.  As  has 
been  said,  the  proper  attitude  toward 
the  topic  varies  with  the  company  it 
keeps.  Because  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  a  suitable  phrase  or  in- 
flection of  the  voice,  and  because  the 
topic  might  remain  current  until 


Christmas,  I  have  made  a  few  n( 
about  the  protocols  likely  to 
deemed  both  safe  and  socially  com 

1.  On  being  seated  next  to  the  t 
ic  at  dinner,  refrain  from  mak' 
jokes.  Whether  approached  from 
left  or  the  right,  the  nuclear  he 
caust  is  a  very  serious  and  very  p< 
derous  guest.  It  doesn't  speak  Engli 
The  tone  of  address  should  be  respe 
ful,  as  if  you  were  conversing  w 
Alexander  Haig  or  a  large  sum 
money.  Laughter  and  rude  rema 
will  mark  you  as  a  person  of  low  birt 

2.  The  topic  is  always  in  impec 
ble  taste.  Mention  your  acquaintar 
with  it  at  every  possible  opportuni ! 
and  nobody  can  find  fault  with  the 
terior  decoration  of  your  soul.   \ 
have  chosen  the  best.  What  can 
more  important  than  the  end  of  t 
world? 

3.  Sign  all  petitions  circulated 
the  appropriate  authorities.  If  you  \ 
lieve  in  a  nuclear  freeze,  you  can  jc 
committees  of  concerned  autho 
artists,  and  Nobel  laureates.  Yc 
name  might  appear  in  a  newspap 
advertisement  with  the  names  of  B; 
bra  Streisand  and  Kurt  Vonnegi 
The  billing  can't  do  you  any  hai 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Servic 
and  it  might  get  you  invited  to  a  par 
in  East  Hampton.  If  the  committi 
asks  for  money,  calculate  the  sum 
your  contribution  by  counting  tl 
number  of  celebrities  listed  on  the  le 
terhead  and  multiplying  the  result  1 
$20. 

If  you  believe  in  the  miracle  of  St; 
Wars,  sign  any  piece  of  paper  submi 
ted  by  a  quorum  of  retired  Air  Fore 
generals.  Your  name  will  appear  on 
White  House  mailing  list,  and  yc 
might  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  Con 
mentary  or  National  Review. 

4.  Because  of  its  ecumenical  ns 
ture,  the  topic  of  the  bomb  absorb 
and  nullifies  all  the  moral  passion  pre 
viously  invested  in  the  issues  of  civ: 
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ights,  women's  rights,  Vietnam, 
Watergate,  the  deficit,  affirmative 
ction,  government  regulation,  por- 
ography,  and  the  environment. 

5.  A  noble  preoccupation  with  the 
uclear  holocaust  excuses  your  igno- 
mce  of  lesser  evils  and  explains  your 
idifference  to  death  caused  by  con- 
entional  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union 
3utinely  sponsors  the  murder  of  un- 
uly  citizens,  and  the  Israeli  govern- 
lent,  while  "mopping  up"  Palestinian 
trongholds  in  Tunisia  or  Lebanon, 
ometimes  has  occasion  to  kill  an  im- 
ressive  number  of  civilians.  The  vic- 
ims  die  without  benefit  of  radiation 
nd  thus  do  not  merit  much  notice  in 
he  press. 

6.  If  the  conversation  takes  a  nasty 
irn  in  the  direction  of  the  host's 
hievery  in  the  stock  market,  you  can 
^iterrupt  and  say,  "Yes,  of  course,  but 
'hen  one  thinks  of  it  in  terms  of  10 
lillion  deaths  .  .  ."  The  same  strategy 
an  be  employed  to  divert  the  small 
alk  away  from  the  sexual  chicanery 
aking  place  among  the  guests  at  the 
ther  end  of  the  table. 

7.  The  topic  allows  you  to  think 
nly  about  important  people — gener- 
is, best-selling  prophets,  national  se- 
urity  advisers,  film  stars,  television 
roadcasters,  heads  of  state.  You 
eedn't  give  much  thought  to  the 
kerning  mob  of  the  world's  poor, 
hey,  too,  will  be  consumed  in  the 
uclear  fire,  but  they  can't  do  any- 
ling  about  it,  and  their  departure 
all  be  met  with  as  little  interest  as 
leir  arrival. 

8.  The  topic  is  restful.  It  stimulates 
nxiety  about  a  catastrophe  that  has 
et  to  happen.  This  is  the  most  com- 
)rtable  form  of  despair,  far  more  con- 
enient  than  trying  to  deal  with  a 
atastrophe  already  in  progress  (e.g., 
ie  public  schools). 

9.  If  somebody  asks  you  to  recom- 
lend  a  course  of  action,  you  need  not 
'orry  about  your  lack  of  suggestion. 
Jone  of  the  best  people  know  what  to 
o.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  confess  your 
telplessness,  but  you  must  do  so  with 
n  air  of  profound  regret,  which,  if 
aanaged  correctly,  signifies  your  ap- 
reciation  of  modernism. 

10.  On  weekends  in  the  country 
he  topic  likes  to  read  the  Sunday  pa- 
ers  and  go  for  long  walks.  It  doesn't 
lay  tennis.  a 


Who  gets? 
Who  does  not? 
Who  decides? 
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In  a  world  of  limited  resources,  society 

faces  difficult  moral  choices.  The  basis  for  these  choices  is 

the  theme  of  this  series.  First  delivered  at  Syracuse  University, 

the  lectures  are  now  available  in  a  series  of  compelling, 

thought-provoking  volumes.  Syracuse  University  Press, 

1600  Jamesvi lie  Avenue,  Syracuse,  NY  13210. 
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Commitment 
brings  substance 
to  dance" 


Choreography  involves  more  than  just 
creating  movement.  It  requires  vision 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  everyone 
involved — from  the  first  rehearsal  to  the 
final  curtain  call.  It  is  this  combination  of 
commitment  and  vision  that  brings 
substance  to  every  dancer's  performance. 

I  admire  substance  not  only  in  dance 
but  also  in  the  products  I  use.  I  use 
the  Gold  MasterCard®  because  it  offers 
worldwide  acceptance  arid  creates 
possibilities  for  me  virtually  everywhere 
I  go.  Its  substantial  credit  line  also 
provides  me  with  the  flexibility  my 
hectic  life  requires. 

From  the  white  nights  of  Finland 
to  the  stage  lights  of  Broadway,  the 
Gold  MasterCard  allows  me  to 
choreograph  a  life  full  of  possibilities. 
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[Lecture] 

IS  ARMS  CONTROL 
REALLY  NECESSARY? 


From  "Is  Arms  Control  Really  Necessary?"  a  lec- 
ture delivered  recently  by  Michael  Howard  to  the 
Council  for  Arms  Control,  in  London.  Howard  is 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  and 
the  author  of  several  books,  including  The  Causes 
of  War,  Clausewitz,  and  War  in  European 
History. 


Tk 


"oes  arms  control  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  war,  or 
even  to  the  limitation  of  weapons?  Would  the 
world  be  very  different  or  more  dangerous  if 
arms-control  conferences  did  not  take  place?  Is 
there  any  serious  possibility  of  agreements,  ei- 
ther dramatic  or  incremental,  which  would 
transform  the  international  environment  for  the 
better  and  which  elude  us  only  because  we  are 
too  shortsighted  or  too  malign  to  grasp  them?  Or 
is  the  whole  process  just  the  pursuit  of  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  an  ignis  fatuus  which  wastes  millions  of 
man-hours  and  raises  popular  expectations  only 
to  confound  them?  Is  the  whole  arms-control  in- 
dustry in  fact  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  al- 
chemist's search  for  a  philosopher's  stone  which 
will  turn  the  lead  of  international  tensions  into 
the  gold  of  perpetual  peace? 

Let  me  state  at  once  that  I  do  believe  arms 
control  to  be  necessary.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
a  number  of  current  beliefs  about  arms  control, 
armament,  and  disarmament  which  I  consider 
to  be  not  only  fallacious  but  positively  harmful: 
beliefs  which  fuel  popular  rhetoric  and  to  which 
politicians  feel  it  necessary  to  pay  lip  service 
even  when  they  do  not  share  them.  Let  us  exam- 
ine some  of  the  illusions  which  lie  behind  the 
pressure  for  arms-control  agreements. 

The  first  illusion  is  that  the  danger  of  war  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  weapons  that 
exist  in  the  world;  so,  conversely,  the  fewer 
weapons  nations  have,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
fight.  "Arms  races"  build  up  to  war,  or  so  it  is 


alleged;  arms  reductions,  therefore,  logically 
lead  to  peace.  This  proposition  is  quite  unten- 
able. Some  wars  have  been  preceded  by  inten- 
sive armaments  competitions;  others — and  the 
great  majority  over  the  past  150  years — have 
not.  Some  arms  competitions  have  made  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  the  international  ten- 
sions which  culminated  in  war;  others  have 
simply  died  away.  Wars  can  break  out  between 
fully  armed  nations,  partially  armed  nations,  or 
nations  with  virtually  no  arms  at  all.  When  they 
do  occur,  it  is  for  a  very  simple  reason:  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  more  often  both,  believes  that  it 
can  win.  That  belief  is  based  on  a  perception  of 
the  ratio  of  strength  between  the  adversaries — 
economic  potential  and  social  cohesion  as  well 
as  military  capability — and  such  a  perception  of 
imbalance  can  occur  as  much  between  lightly 
armed  states  as  between  heavily  armed  ones. 
Arms  increases  or  arms  reductions  may  be  valu- 
able in  conveying  messages  of  intent,  and  may 
affect  the  international  atmosphere  accordingly. 
But  the  size  of  inventories  is  in  itself  of  little  im- 
portance. A  diplomatic  revolution  may  occur, 
such  as  the  Anglo-French  entente  of  1904  or  the 
Sino-American  rapprochement  seventy  years 
later,  and  the  former  adversary's  armed  forces 
suddenly  become  a  powerful  guarantee  of  peace. 
Arms  reductions  may  therefore  be  a  welcome  in- 
dicator of  the  ebbing  of  international  tensions, 
but  unless  the  basic  source  of  those  tensions  is 
removed,  the  reductions  are  as  likely  to  exacer- 
bate as  to  alleviate  the  situation — creating  new 
uncertainties,  new  suspicions,  new  fears  of  im- 
balance and  threat. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  illusion:  that 
arms  reductions  would  make  war  less  destructive 
if  it  came.  The  destructiveness  of  war  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  weapons,  even 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons,  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  belligerent  states  at  the  outset  of  hostil- 
ities. By  the  end  of  1914  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  had  virtually  exhausted  the  stocks  of 
ammunition  they  had  accumulated  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  but  they  fought  on  for  four  in- 
creasingly ghastly  years.  The  United  States  en- 
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tered  both  world  wars  minimally  armed.  The 
destructiveness  of  a  war  is  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  capacity  of  the  belligerents  to  in- 
flict punishment  as  by  their  readiness  to  endure 
it.  The  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  superpowers 
could  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  a  hundred  with- 
out affecting  their  capacity  to  destroy  each  oth- 
er, and  probably  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
But  even  if  those  reduced  arsenals  were  used  as 
selectively  as  the  advocates  of  nuclear  war-fight- 
ing suggest,  the  length  of  the  war  and  the  de- 
struction it  caused  would  be  determined  not  by 
the  number  of  weapons  available  but  by  the 
readiness  of  the  belligerents  to  endure  punish- 
ment in  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  A  few  mis- 
siles directed  against  carefully  selected  targets 
might  cause  the  moral  collapse  of  one  belliger- 
ent, or  indeed  both;  or  they  might  fight  on  as 
grimly  among  the  radioactive  ruins  as  did  the 
Russians  in  the  ruins  of  Stalingrad  or  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  ruins  of  Berlin.  Indeed,  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  arsenals  to  the  kind  of  minimal 
levels  which  did  not  threaten  global  destruction 
might  encourage  the  desperate  or  the  fanatical 
on  both  sides  to  do  precisely  that.  A  knowledge 
of  the  capacity  of  the  adversary  to  inflict  further 
nuclear  destruction  could  be  a  far  greater  incen- 
tive to  peaceful  accommodation  than  the  real- 
ization that  he  had  shot  his  nuclear  bolt  and  that 
war  could  now  be  pursued  by  more  traditional 
means. 

Arms  reductions — the  "deep  cuts"  advocated 
with  so  much  propagandistic  flourish  by  both 
sides  today — would  thus  make  war  no  less  de- 
structive; and  if  they  were  really  so  deep  as  to 
affect  its  destructiveness,  they  might  create  the 
kind  of  instability  that  could  make  it  more  prob- 
able. Nor,  if  the  cuts  applied  to  existing  inven- 
tories, would  they  significantly  reduce  military 
expenditures.  Size  of  inventories  in  itself  bears 
no  necessary  relationship  either  to  the  stability 
of  the  nuclear  balance  or  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining it. 

Finally,  there  is  the  illusion  that  arms  con- 
trol, however  one  may  interpret  the  concept, 
provides  an  alternative,  and  a  preferable  alter- 
native, to  armament  as  a  means  of  ensuring  in- 
ternational security.  In  fact  the  two  activities 
are  totally  interdependent.  "Security"  is  a  sub- 
jective condition,  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  based  on 
two  elements:  first,  the  assumption  that  no  one 
wishes  to  attack  us;  and  second,  the  belief  that, 
even  if  someone  had  the  will  and  the  capability 
to  do  so,  he  would  be  deterred  by  our  evident 
capacity  to  resist.  Of  those  two  elements,  the 
first  is  by  far  the  most  important:  security  based 
simply  on  military  deterrence  is  a  very  poor 
second-best  to  security  based  on  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  by  itself  provides  a  totally  inad- 
equate framework  for  world  order.  Armaments 


may,  and  should,  ensure  that  if  a  potential  ad- 
versary has  the  will  to  attack  us,  he  will  be  de- 
terred from  doing  so.  But  arms  control  should 
ensure  that  if  he  does  not  have  the  will,  he  will 
not  be  led  to  develop  it  through  a  misperception 
of  our  intentions. 

States  acquire  arms  from  the  day  of  their  cre- 
ation to  transmit  to  the  world  the  message  that 
they  belong  to  the  species  of  mediant  animal 
which  will,  if  attacked,  defend  itself.  They  need 
also  to  transmit  the  simultaneous  message  that 
their  arms  constitute  no  threat  to  the  security  of 
their  neighbors;  that  is  what  arms  control  is  all 
about.  In  the  nuclear  age,  states  need  to  make  it 
clear  to  their  own  peoples  that  their  weapons 
constitute  no  threat  to  the  survival  of  their  soci- 
ety, a  message  which  is  not  always  transmitted 
as  clearly  as  one  would  wish.  If  I  may  summarize 
in  a  highly  simplistic  manner,  I  would  say  that 
armaments  are  about  deterrence  and  arms  con- 
trol about  reassurance.  Security  is 
achieved  by  a  synthesis  of  the  two. 


X 


his  skeptical  analysis  may  annoy  many  and 
perhaps  shock  some.  But  I  suspect  that  anyone 
involved  in  government,  irrespective  of  his  na- 
tionality, would  quietly  agree  with  much  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  probably  say,  the  illu- 
sion that  arms  reductions  would  in  themselves 
make  peace  more  secure  and  that  total  disarma- 
ment would  make  it  perpetual  is  so  deep-rooted 
and  so  widespread  as  to  constitute  an  ineluctable 
political  fact  which  has  to  be  accommodated  to 
our  policy.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  Platonic  "noble 
lie":  governments  themselves  may  not  believe 
it,  but  it  is  an  aspiration  to  be  encouraged  and 
not  discouraged.  Anyhow,  no  Western  politi- 
cian would  dare  confront  his  (or  her)  electorate 
and  tell  them  frankly  that  they  are  wrong.  Gov- 
ernments must  be  seen  to  be  striving  to  attain 
the  Heavenly  City  of  disarmament:  even  if  the 
goal  is  unattainable,  the  object  is  a  noble  one, 
and  the  very  process  of  trying  to  reach  it  will  be 
a  civilizing  and  pacifying  influence  on  interna- 
tional behavior. 

But  about  this  I  am  far  from  sure.  It  cannot  be 
wise  to  encourage  the  belief  that  security  lies 
only  in  the  achievement  of  an  unattainable  goal 
or  in  the  conclusion  of  agreements  which,  even 
if  they  could  be  reached,  would  do  little  or  noth- 
ing in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  peaceful 
world.  These  false  expectations  engender  un- 
necessary and  debilitating  fears,  fears  which  find 
expression  in  such  phrases  as  "the  next  round  of 
arms  talks  will  provide  the  last  opportunity  for 
mankind  to  get  the  arms  race  under  control,"  or 
that  failure  to  achieve  a  "breakthrough"  will  be 
catastrophic.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  attitude 
which  turns  arms-control  negotiations,  which 
by  their  very  nature  require  patient,  intricate, 
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om  In  Advance  of  the  Landing:  Folk  Concepts  of  Outer  Space,  by  Douglas  Curran,  published  by 
bbeville  Press.  In  the  late  1970s,  Granger  Taylor  built  this  spaceship  near  his  parents'  home  in  British 
olumbia,  using  two  satellite  dishes.  Inside  are  a  couch,  a  television  set,  and  a  wood-burning  stove.  In 
ovember  1 980,  Taylor  disappeared,  leaving  behind  a  note  that  said  he  had  gone  on  "a  42-month  interstel- 
voyage  to  explore  the  vast  universe."  He  has  not  been  seen  since. 


and  prolonged  discussions,  into  propaganda  ex- 
ercises in  which  the  participants  unilaterally  put 
forward  sweeping  proposals  which  they  know 
will  be  unacceptable  to  their  opponents,  so  that 
they  can  blame  them  when  negotiations  col- 
lapse. The  higher  the  expectations  aroused  by 
governments  responding  to  (or  exploiting)  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  greater  will  be  the  disappoint- 
ment when  they  are  not  fulfilled,  the  more 
bitter  will  be  the  mutual  recrimination,  and  the 
worse  the  international  climate  as  a  result. 

There  are  further  dangers  inherent  even  in 
those  arms-control  negotiations  which  have  the 
apparently  irreproachable  objective  of  "mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  subject  to  satis- 
factory verification,"  especially  when  these  are 
undertaken  by  governments  fundamentally  sus- 
picious of  one  another  and  negotiating  only  in 
response  to  a  public  opinion  which  they  have  to 
appease  or  hope  to  exploit.  With  these  dangers 
we  have  become  very  familiar  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  The  focus  on  numbers  of 
missiles,  with  little  or  no  consideration  as  to 
their  military  utility;  the  retention  of  redundant 
weapons  as  "bargaining  chips,"  as  the  West  still 
retains  its  superfluity  of  tactical  nuclear  war- 


heads; the  actual  development  of  weapons  as 
"bargaining  chips,"  as  the  United  States  has  jus- 
tified the  development  of  the  MX  missile;  the 
use  of  arms-control  negotiations  not  so  much  to 
reach  understandings  with  the  other  side  as  to 
"constrain"  it  (a  word  very  popular  with  Ameri- 
can negotiators)  to  accommodate  its  programs 
to  our  requirements:  all  this  not  only  increases 
tensions  but  distorts  our  own  arms  programs, 
which  have  long  since  become  tailored  not  to 
the  real  needs  of  defense  but  to  the  playing  of  a 
complex  game. 

Arms-control  negotiations  cannot  be  insulat- 
ed from  the  general  framework  of  relationships 
between  great  powers,  nor  can  they  be  expected 
in  themselves  to  transform  those  relationships. 
A  recent  report  on  the  American  requirement 
for  strategic  defenses,  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department  and  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee under  Dr.  Frederick  Hoffman  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  took  as  its  base  line  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Russians 

will  continue  to  set  a  high  priority  on  their  ability 
to  control,  subvert  or  coerce  other  states  as  the  ba- 
sis of  their  foreign  relations.  .  .  .  Domination  of  the 
Eurasian  periphery  is  a  primary  strategic  objective. 
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The  Soviets'  preferred  mode  in  exploiting  their 
military  power  is  to  apply  it  to  deter,  influence,  co- 
erce— in  short,  to  control — other  states,  if  possible 
without  combat. 

Now,  one  may  or  may  not  agree  with  this  assess- 
ment of  Soviet  intentions.  I  myself  regard  it  as  a 
grotesque  caricature.  But  it  does  express  the 
views  of  the  present  U.S.  Administration.  Any 
government  which  perceives  its  adversaries  in 
this  light  is  bound  to  mistrust  their  good  faith 
and  assume  that  they  will  use  arms-control  ne- 
gotiations simply  to  obtain  or  maintain  military 
superiority — and  that  they  will  cheat  on  any 
agreement  that  may  be  reached.  It  is  possible 
that  this  assessment  of  Soviet  intentions  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Soviet  percep- 
tion of  Western  intentions  is  almost  identical. 
In  either  case,  negotiations  between  two  parties 
who  mistrust  each  other  so  profoundly  are  un- 
likely to  be  anything  but  a  continuation  of  the 
cold  war  by  other  means,  with  each  attempting 
to  gain  a  moral  and  physical  superiority  over  the 
other.  The  perceptions  themselves  must  change 
before  negotiations  can  become  anything  more 
than  wrestling  matches. 


[Press  Release! 

SAVE  MADONNA 


This  press  release  was  issued  in  January  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  Save  Madonna  from  Nuclear  War 
(ASMNW),  in  Cincinnati. 


T, 


.he  ASMNW  is  pleased  to  announce  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "Madonna  Nuclear  Free 
Zone,"  consisting  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  most  of  New  York  State,  portions  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area.  The  zone  is  defined  as  beginning  at  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  from  anywhere  Madonna  lives  or  so- 
cializes more  than  twenty  days  in  an  average 
year. 

The  zone  is  being  ruled  perennially  "Nuclear 
Attack  Hands  Off." 

Also,  the  embassies  of  those  countries  cur- 
rently equipped  to  attack  Madonna  are  being 
contacted  and  asked  to  commence  negotiations 
with  the  ASMNW.  These  countries  include  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Red  China. 

We  would  like  to  thank  in  advance  the  lead- 
ers of  these  great  nations  and  their  people  for 
their  future  compliance  with  our  demands. 


[Code  of  Conduct] 

CONTRA  MANUAL: 
THE  SEQUEL 


In  late  February,  during  the  congressional  debate 
over  the  Reagan  Administration's  request  for  $100 
million  in  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras,  the  UNO/ 
FDN,  the  contra  leadership,  sent  copies  of  its  new 
combatant's  manual  and  code  of  conduct  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Two  years  ago,  the  disclosure  of 
another  contra  manual,  written  by  the  CIA  and  ad- 
vocating terrorist  tactics,  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Administration's  aid  request.  Below  are  excerpts 
from  the  new  code  of  conduct. 


Article  14:  UNO/FDN  combatants  shall  con- 
duct their  military  operations  in  such  a  way  that 
the  innocent  civilian  population  is  always  pro- 
tected. The  UNO/FDN  shall  warn  civilians  re- 
garding possible  danger  from  enemy  aerial 
devices  and  long-range  weapons.  Persons  not  in- 
volved in  combat  ...  are  entitled  to  respect  for 
their  lives  and  their  physical  and  moral 
integrity. 

Article  15:  The  following  acts  are  considered  se- 
rious offenses: 

(1)  Intentional  homicide,  torture,  and  inhu- 
man treatment,  including  biological  experi- 
ments. 

(5)  The  taking  of  hostages  and  the  unjustified 
destruction  and  appropriation  of  property  for 
military  needs  carried  out  in  a  largely  illegal  and 
arbitrary  way. 

Article  27:  Mutilation  or  desecration  of  the  bo- 
dies of  enemy  forces  is  an  offense. 

Article  33:  (c)  Female  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
treated  with  all  the  regard  due  their  sex  and  shall 
receive  treatment  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  re- 
ceived by  men. 

Article  56:  Declaring  that  no  quarter  shall  be 
given  and  threatening  to  conduct  hostilities  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  survivors  is 
specifically  prohibited. 

Article  60:  Anyone  who  has  carnal  knowledge  of 
a  person  of  either  sex  by  force  or  intimidation 
has  committed  the  offense  of  rape  and  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  six  months  to  two 
years  and  dishonorable  expulsion  from  the 
UNO/FDN. 

Article  66:  Any  UNO/FDN  member  who  en- 
gages in  looting  and  pillaging  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  six  months  to  two  years  and 
shall  be  dishonorably  expelled  from  the  move- 
ment. 
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Our  index  is  more  interesting  than  their  content. 


The  Harper's  Index  is  not  your  typ- 
il  index. 

It's  a  thought-provoking  collection 
statistics  that  probably  says  more  about 
r  times  in  a  single  page  than  most  mag- 
nes  say  in  a  single  issue. 

And  it's  just  for  openers. 

Each  issue  of  Harper's  also  includes 
itings  from  people  as  various  in  their 
rceptions  as  Marguerite  Duras  and 
alter  B.  Wriston,  George  Steiner  and 
nberto  Eco.  As  well  as  readings  from 


publications  as  miscellaneous  as  Pravda, 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
Salmagundi  and  Le  Nouvel  Observateur. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  Harper's 
Forum.  A  genuine  national  debate  that 
brings  together  the  famous  and  not-so- 
famous  to  candidly  discuss  such  impor- 
tant topical  subjects  as  TV,  terrorism  or 
pornography. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  reader  who  has 
little  patience  for  the  tepid,  spoon-fed 
content  that  pervades  most  magazines 


today,  we  suggest  you  mail  the  attached 
order  card  and  subscribe  to  Harper's  tor 
the  next  twelve  months,  at  our  special 
half-price  rate  of  only  twelve  dollars. 
And  have  yourself  an  interesting  year. 
(If  the  card  is  missing,  send  your  order 
to  Harper's,  DeptDE61,  PO  Box  1937, 
Marion  OH  43305.) 
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[TV  Spots] 

30  SECONDS  OVER  CONGRESS 

The  National  Conservative  Political  Action  Committee  made  these  two  commercials  to  broadcast  in  the  districts  of  thirty-three  me 
bers  of  Congress.  The  "Ortega  33, "  so  named  by  NCPAC  after  the  president  of  Nicaragua,  Daniel  Ortega,  are  among  th 
representatives  who  voted  against  aid  for  the  contras  in  1985.  In  February,  NCPAC  aired  the  thirty-second  commercials  in 
districts  of  Democrats  Bill  Alexander  of  Arkansas,  Frank  McCloskey  of  Indiana,  and  Howard  Wolpe  of  Michigan. 


"HELP  PRESIDENT  REAGAN"  :30  TV 

VIDEO 

Soldiers  running  through  the  jungle 

Chyron  crawl  of  quote  in  sync  with 
announcer,  super  over  footage  of 
landmarks  in  named  cities 

CUT  to  PIC  of  congressman 
Super  name 


AUDIO 

Tomas  Borge,  of  the  communist  government  of  Nicaragua: 

(v/o/w/Spanish  accent)  "One  day  we're  going  to  take  five  to  ten  million  Mexicans 
and  they're  going  to  have  one  thing  on  their  mind — cross  the  border  into  Dallas,  El 
Paso,  Houston,  New  Mexico,  San  Diego,  and  each  one  has  imbedded  in  his  mind 
the  idea  of  killing  ten  Americans." 


Even  so,  Congressman 

freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 


Help  President  Reagan  defeat  Congressman 


voted  against  President  Reagan  and  aid  to  the 


"BLAME  CONGRESSMAN  NOW"  :30  TV 

VIDEO  AUDIO 

Map  turning  red  Announcer:  What  can  you  do  if  the  communists  take  control  of  Central  America? 

Missile  launch  What  can  you  do  if  the  communists  use  Central  America  as  a  base  for  nuclear 

missiles? 

Nuclear  explosion  There  isn't  much  you  can  do  then. 

Dissolve  But  now,  before  it's  too  late,  you  can  blame  Congressman 

PIC  w/name 

Super  vote  He  opposed  President  Reagan's  plan  to  help  the  pro-American  freedom  fighters  in 

Nicaragua.  And  he  opposed  aiding  our  allies  in  El  Salvador  against  communist 
aggression. 

Help  President  Reagan  defeat  Congressman 


CUT  to  billboard 


[Encomium] 


GREAT  DICTATOR 
TOASTS,  VOL.  Ill 


The  following  remarks  were  made  to  Chilean  Presi- 
dent Augusto  Pinochet  by  Lieutenant  General  Rob- 
ert Schweitzer  at  a  reception  last  October  at  which 
he  presented  Pinochet  with  a  ceremonial  sword. 
Schweitzer  is  a  U.  S.  representative  to  and  president 
of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board,  an  arm  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  State  De- 
partment has  disclaimed  Schweitzer's  remarks. 


I 


n  the  name  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  express  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency our  gratitude  for  your  having  met  with 
us  today,  and  for  having  given  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  your  country  in  order  to  examine  with 
our  own  eyes  the  reality  of  Chile — a  reality  that 
is   often  deliberately  concealed  by  those  that 


inform  our  respective  nations. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  repeated  demands  of 
the  people  that  Your  Excellency  and  the  army 
acted  on  September  11,  1973,  to  remove  a 
Marxist-communist  regime  that  had  been  offi- 
cially censured  by  the  Chilean  congress.  .  .  . 

We  are  able  to  understand  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  Your  Excellency  is  encountering  in 
the  transition  of  your  great  nation  toward  a  de- 
mocracy free  of  the  twin  scourges  of  terrorism 
and  subversion.  . . . 

There  are  voices  that  cry  out  "faster,"  while 
others  insist  "slower."  We,  however,  recognize 
that  each  one  of  our  countries  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct way.  Each  has  its  own  rhythm  of  change 
and  growth.  Only  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  each  country  can  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  chronology. 

We  entreat  God  almighty  and  the  virgin  of  El 
Carmen  to  guide  Your  Excellency  as  they  guided 
the  Chilean  liberator,   Bernardo  O'l  liggins,   in 
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the  attainment  of  complete  freedom  and  social 
justice  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  for  the  great 
people  of  Chile. 

We  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Your  Excel- 
lency a  cadet's  sword,  which  is  a  symbol  of  com- 
mand and  of  the  perpetual  necessity  of  watching 
over  the  people.  .  .  . 


[Essay] 

CURBING  HOSTILE 
TAKEOVERS 


From  "Corporate  Takeovers — What  Is  to  Be 
Done?"  by  Peter  F.  Drucker,  in  the  Winter  J 986 
issue  of  the  Public  Interest.  Drucker,  the  author  of 
numerous  books  on  business,  is  Clarke  Professor  of 
Social  Science  and  Business  Administration  at  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School. 


JLhe 


.he  question  about  hostile  corporate  take- 
overs that  is  most  hotly  debated  today  is  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad  for  shareholders.  But  the 
question  of  what  other  groups  may  have  a  legiti- 
mate stake  in  the  fight  for  the  control  and  sur- 
vival of  an  enterprise  is  probably  more  important, 
though  less  often  discussed.  Does  the  large  mod- 
ern, publicly  owned  enterprise  exist  exclusively 
for  the  sake  of  the  shareholders?  This  is,  of 
course,  what  orthodox  capitalism  asserts.  But 
the  term  "free  enterprise,"  which  was  coined 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  asserts  that  the  share- 
holder interest,  while  important,  is  only  one  in- 
terest, and  that  any  enterprise  has  functions  well 
beyond  that  of  producing  returns  for  sharehold- 
ers— functions  as  an  employer,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  community,  as  a  customer,  and  as  a  supplier. 
The  British,  in  establishing  a  Takeover  Panel, 
have  expressly  recognized  that  decisions  on 
mergers  and  takeovers  affect  the  public  interest. 
So  far  in  the  United  States,  this  is  expressed 
only  negatively,  that  is,  by  forbidding  mergers 
that  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  Will  consider- 
ations of  the  impact  on  other  groups  and  on  the 
community  and  the  economy  as  a  whole  have  to 
be  brought  in — and  in  what  form?  That  is  the 
central  question.  The  answer  will  largely  define 
the  future  shape  of  the  American  economy. 

If  the  answer  is  that  the  stock  speculator's  in- 
terest— never  mind  that  the  speculator  has  legal 
title  as  an  owner — is  the  only  interest  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  "free  enterprise  system"  is  unlikely 
to  survive.  It  will  rapidly  lose  public  support. 
Although  most  people  do  benefit — however  in- 
directly (for  example,  as  ultimate  beneficiaries 
in  a  pension  fund) — from  the  speculator's  game, 
they  stand  to  lose  more  from  a  hostile  takeover 


as  employees,  whether  blue-collar  or  manageri- 
al, and  as  citizens  of  a  community.  Also,  more 
and  more  people  see  the  hostile  takeover  as  a 
moral  issue.  It  deeply  offends  the  sense  of  justice 
of  a  great  many  Americans. 

Most  Americans  work  for  an  organization. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  people  in 
an  organization,  and  especially  managerial  and 
professional  people,  will  accept  even  the  most 
painful  adjustment,  such  as  the  closing  of  a  busi- 
ness or  the  sale  of  parts  of  it,  if  the  rationale  is 
economic  performance  or  the  lack  thereof.  But 
this  is  not  the  rationale  in  a  hostile  takeover.  In 
such  a  case,  the  only  rationale  is  to  enrich  some- 
body who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  enterprise  and  who,  admittedly, 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  it.  Surely  this 
goes  against  the  grain  of  employees,  who  feel 
that  the  hostile  takeover  treats  them  as  "chat- 
tel" and  not  as  a  "resource,"  let  alone  as  human 
beings.  "Is  the  hostile  takeover  compatible  with 
our  laws  against  peonage  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude?" the  middle-level  executives  in  my  ad- 
vanced-management classes  have  been  asking 
me  of  late. 

Almost  100  years  ago,  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  the  rights  of  the  creditor  are  not  abso- 
lute, and  the  bankruptcy  laws  were  amended  to 
put  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  the  "go- 
ing concern"  ahead  of  the  rights  of  the  creditor. 
This  has  worked  remarkably  well.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  going  concern  during  reorganization 
has  proved  to  be  in  the  ultimate  interest  of  the 
creditor,  too.  Will  we  now  do  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  hostile  takeover,  and  give 
consideration  to  the  protection  of  the  going 
concern  as  a  resource,  and  to  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees, the  community,  suppliers,  and  custom- 
ers? Actually,  we  are  already  moving  in  this 
direction,  through  extension  of  the  protection 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  non-bankrupt  going 
concerns  threatened  by  a  single  interest.  The 
Johns-Manville  Corporation — a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  asbestos  and  other  building  materials — 
successfully  invoked  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  pre- 
serve itself  as  a  going  concern  and  to  protect  its 
shareholders  and  employees  against  a  tidal  wave 
of  asbestos-damage  liability  suits.  When  deregu- 
lation made  airfares  and  airline  routes  hotly 
competitive,  Continental  Airlines  used  the 
bankruptcy  laws  to  preserve  itself  against  union 
wage  claims  that  had  become  unbearable.  It  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that  a  clever  lawyer 
will  similarly  construe  the  bankruptcy  laws  in 
order  to  preserve  a  going  concern  against  a  hos- 
tile takeover — and  that  the  courts  will  go  along, 
as  they  did  in  the  Johns-Manville  and  Conti- 
nental Airlines  cases.  One  way  or  another,  we 
will  surely  find  a  way  to  protect  going  concerns 
against  hostile  takeovers  that  subordinate  all 
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other  interests — employees,  the  enterprise's 
long-range  growth  and  prosperity,  and  the  coun- 
try's position  in  a  competitive  world  economy — 
to  short-term  speculative  gain. 


[Essayl 

GENTLE  BRITAIN 
NO  MORE 


From  "The  Rainbow  Sign, "  by  Hanif  Kureishi,  in 
his  book  My  Beautiful  Laundrette  and  The  Rain- 
bow Sign,  published  in  England  by  Faber  and 
Faber.  Kureishi,  the  son  of  an  English  mother  and  a 
Pakistani  father,  was  born  in  London  in  1956  and 
first  visited  Pakistan  in  1984-  He  is  currently  writer 
in  residence  at  the  Royal  Court  Theater.  My  Beau- 
tiful Laundrette,  for  which  Kureishi  wrote  the 
screenplay,  opened  in  the  United  States  in  March. 


I 


t  is  strange  to  go  away  to  the  land  of  your  an- 
cestors, to  find  out  how  much  you  have  in  com- 
mon with  people  there,  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
realize  how  British  you  are,  the  extent  to  which, 
as  Orwell  says,  "  the  suet  puddings  and  the  red 
pillar  boxes  have  entered  into  your  soul."  It  isn't 
that  you  wanted  to  find  out.  But  it  is  part  of  what 
you  do  find  out.  And  you  find  out  what  little 
choice  you  have  in  the  matter  of  your  back- 
ground and  where  you  belong.  You  look  forward 
to  getting  back;  you  think  often  of  England  and 
what  it  means  to  you — and  you  think  often  of 
what  it  means  to  be  British. 

Coming  back  to  England  was  harder  than 
leaving  for  Pakistan.  I  had  culture  shock  in  re- 
verse. Images  of  plenty  yelled  at  me.  England 
seemed  to  be  overflowing  with .  .  .  things. 
Things  from  all  over  the  world.  Things  and 
information.  Information,  though,  which 
couldn't  bite  through  the  profound  insularity 
and  indifference. 

Two  days  after  my  return,  I  took  my  washing 
to  a  laundrette  and  gave  it  to  the  attendant, 
only  to  be  told  she  didn't  touch  the  clothes  of 
foreigners:  she  didn't  want  me  anywhere  near 
her  blasted  laundrette.  More  seriously:  I  read  in 
the  paper  that  a  Pakistani  family  in  the  East  End 
had  been  firebombed.  A  child  was  killed.  This, 
of  course,  happens  frequently.  It  is  the  pig's 
head  through  the  window,  the  spit  in  the  face, 
the  children  with  the  initials  of  racist  organiza- 
tions tattooed  into  their  skin  with  razor  blades, 
as  well  as  the  more  polite  forms  of  hatred. 

I  was  in  a  rage.  I  thought:  who  wants  to  be 
British  anyway?  Or  as  a  black  American  writer 
s;iid:  who  wants  to  be  integrated  into  a  burning 
house  anyway? 


And  yet,  while  I  was  in  Pakistan,  I  considered 
staying  in  order  to  regain  more  of  my  past  and 
complete  myself  with  it.  But  I  had  to  think  that 
that  was  impossible:  Didn't  I  already  miss  too 
much  of  England?  And  wasn't  I  too  impatient 
with  the  illiberalism  and  lack  of  possibility  of 
Pakistan? 

So  there  was  always  going  to  be  the  necessary 
return  to  England.  I  came  home ...  to  my 
country. 

This  is  difficult  to  say.  "My  country"  isn't  a 
notion  that  comes  easily.  It  is  still  difficult  to  an- 
swer the  question,  Where  do  you  come  from?  I 
have  never  wanted  to  identify  with  England. 
When,  in  the  1960s,  Enoch  Powell  said,  "We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  desirability  of 
achieving  a  steady  flow  of  voluntary  repatriation 
for  the  elements  which  are  proving  unsuccessful 
and  unassimilable,"  I  turned  away  in  final  dis- 
gust. I  would  rather  walk  naked  down  the  street 
than  stand  up  jfor  the  national  anthem.  The 
pain  of  that  period  of  my  life,  in  the  mid-1960s, 
is  with  me  still.  And  when  I  originally  wrote  this 
piece,  I  put  it  in  the  third  person — Hanif  saw 
this,  Hanif  felt  that — because  of  the  difficulty  of 
directly  addressing  myself  to  what  I  felt  then. 
And  perhaps  that  is  why  I  took  to  writing  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  strong  feelings  into  weak 
feelings. 

But  despite  all  this,  some  kind  of  identifica- 
tion with  England  remains.  So  what  is  it  to  be 
British? 

In  his  1941  essay  "England  Your  England" 
Orwell  says,  "The  gentleness  of  the  English 
civilization  is  perhaps  its  most  marked  charac- 
teristic." He  calls  the  country  "a  family  with  the 
wrong  members  in  control"  and  talks  of  the 
"soundness  and  homogeneity  of  England." 

The  main  object  of  his  praise  is  British  "toler- 
ance," and  he  writes  of  the  "gentle  manners"  of 
the  British  people.  He  also  says  that  this  aspect 
of  England  "is  continuous,  it  stretches  into  the 
future  and  the  past,  there  is  something  in  it  that 
persists." 

But  does  it  persist?  If  this  version  of  England 
was  true  then,  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  it  is  un- 
der pressure  now.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
thousands  of  black  people  it  just  does  not  apply. 
It  is  completely  without  basis. 

Obviously,  tolerance  in  a  stable,  confident 
wartime  society  with  a  massive  empire  is  quite 
different  from  tolerance  in  a  disintegrating,  un- 
certain society  during  an  economic  depression. 
But  surely  this  would  be  the  test;  this  would  be 
just  the  time  for  the  much-advertised  tolerance 
in  the  British  soul  to  manifest  itself  as  more  than 
vanity  and  self-congratulation.  But  it  has  not. 
Under  real,  continuous  strain  it  has  failed. 

Tolerant,  gentle  British  whites  have  no  idea 
how  little  of  this  tolerance  is  experienced  by 
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blacks.  No  idea  of  the  violence,  hostility,  and 
contempt  directed  against  black  people  every 
day  by  state  and  individual  alike  in  this  land 
once  described  by  Orwell  as  being  not  one  of 
"rubber  truncheons"  or  "Jew-baiters"  but  of 
"flower-lovers"  with  "mild  knobbly  faces."  But 
in  parts  of  England  the  flower-lovers  are  all 
gone,  the  rubber  truncheons  and  Jew-baiters  are 
at  large,  and  if  any  contemporary  content  is  to 
be  given  to  Orwell's  blind  social  patriotism, 
then  cliches  about  "tolerance"  must  be  seriously 
examined. 

In  the  meantime  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
blacks  don't  require  "tolerance"  in  this  particu- 
lar condescending  way.  It  isn't  this  paternal  tyr- 
anny that  is  wanted;  it  is  major  adjustments  to 
British  society  that  have  to  be  made. 

It  is  the  British,  the  white  British,  who  have 
to  learn  that  being  British  isn't  what  it  was.  Now 
it  is  a  more  complex  thing,  involving  new  ele- 
ments. So  there  must  be  a  fresh  way  of  seeing 
Britain  and  the  choices  it  faces.  After  all  this 
time,  there  must  be  a  new  way  of  being  British. 


[Oral  History] 

A  JEW  IN 

WEST  GERMANY 


From  Strangers  in  Their  Own  Land,  by  Peter 
Sichrovsky,  a  volume  of  interviews  with  young  Jews 
living  in  Germany  and  Austria,  published  by  Basic 
Books.  The  interviews  were  conducted  by  Sich- 
rovsky, and  translated  by  Jean  Steinberg. 
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f,  as  is  often  said,  we  children  of  the  Jews 
who  survived  the  Holocaust  suffer  from  a  de- 
layed reaction,  I  must  be  a  prime  exhibit,  for  my 
parents  survived  here,  inside  Germany.  Yes, 
here,  not  in  some  camp,  but  right  here  in  Ber- 
lin, hiding  out  for  almost  five  years.  They  didn't 
even  know  each  other  then.  I  could  never  quite 
picture  it.  While  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  Jews  were  being  hauled  off,  they 
were  sitting  in  some  kind  of  cubbyhole  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  the  Nazis,  not  reporting  for 
any  of  the  transports,  those  pseudo- vacation 
trips.  In  my  imagination  I  can  see  it  all,  but  the 
reality  must  have  been  very  different. 

When  I  was  young,  I  didn't  believe  their  sto- 
ry. There  were  all  those  who  had  died,  in  both 
my  mother's  and  my  father's  family.  Then  there 
were  those  few  who  were  able  to  escape,  and  the 
still  fewer  ones  who  survived  the  camps.  But  to 
just  hide  out  here  in  Berlin!  I  knew  nobody  ex- 
cept my  parents  who  managed  that.  Even  today 
I  somehow  catch  myself  doubting  it.  I  have  to 


[Satellite  Images] 


AS  THE  EARTH 
BREATHES 


From  the  January  16-22  issue  0/ Nature,  the  science 
weekly.  These  satellite  photographs  show  the  amount  of 
light  absorbed  by  the  earth's  vegetation  during  photosyn- 
thesis in  summer  (August  1982,  top)  and  winter  (Febru- 
ary 1983,  bottom).  By  analyzing  yearly  changes  in  the 
level  of  worldwide  photosynthesis,  scientists  hope  to  im- 
prove their  understanding  of  the  "greenhouse  effect."  In 
these  photographs,  the  areas  with  the  highest  levels  of  pho- 
tosynthesis are  purple,  followed  by  violet,  red,  green,  and 
yellow. 


learn  to  accept  the  unimaginable. 

My  parents  met  here  in  Germany  shortly  after 
the  war  and  got  married.  But  I  can  only  guess  at 
why  they  are  still  living  here.  When  I  was  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  and  beginning  more  and  more 
to  think  about  the  Third  Reich  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  something  strange  happened.  I 
don't  think  I'll  ever  forget  it.  One  evening  I  was 
watching  TV  with  my  parents.  It  was  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  Nuremberg  trials.  No  one 
said  a  word.  The  silence  was  deafening.  Perhaps 
just  to  break  the  silence,  and  wanting  to  gauge 
the  mood  of  my  parents,  I  said,  "They  should 
have  tried  more  of  those  swine.  The  Germans 
were  and  are  a  bunch  of  shits."  Before  I  got  the 
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The  week  Newsweek  went 
ishing  for  a  business  story  and 
looked  into  some  Bass. 


News  week's  reporters  went 
on  a  fishing  expedition  to  Texas. 

The  result  was  a  story  that 
every  major  news  organization 
in  the  country  had  tried  to  land 
—but  couldn't. 

It  was  our  exclusive  report 
on  the  obsessively  reclusive 
Bass  brothers:  the  four  young 
billionaire  brothers  from  Fort 


Worth  who  collectively  control 
the  fastest-growing  family  for- 
tune in  America. 

It  was  an  issue  that  demon- 
strated Newsweek  s  ability 
to  dig  beneath  a  business 
story  and  get  to  the  passions, 
the  ambitions,  the  financial 
wheelings  and  dealings, 
the  real  values  of  the  people 


who  made  that  story. 

And  that  perhaps  was  wl 
the  brothers  were  willing  to  j 
reveal  themselves  to 
Newsweek.  They  consider 
themselves  to  be  more  than 
businessmen.  And  Ncwswly 
is  more  than  a  business 
magazine. 

Not  only  did  we  examine 
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isiness  of  their  business, 
we  dug  deeply  into  the  Bass 
nilys  social  conscience,  its 
nmitment  to  Fort  Worth  and 
almost  "Rockefeller"  atti- 
le  to  the  arts. 

We  spent  five  weeks  poring 
iy  their  records  at  the  SEC  in 
tshington,  examining  their 
sney  holdings  in  California 


and  digging  in  their  Fort  Worth 
backyard. 

If  Js  this  kind  of  commitment 
that's  resulted  in  our  winning 
over  600  awards  for  excellence. 


More  than  any  other  news- 
weekly. 

Our  point:  when  your  aim 
is  to  land  a  few  Bass,  make 
sure  that  you  know  the  waters. 


Newsweek 

Why  it  happened.  What  it  means. 


[Radar  Image] 

DEPICTING  THE  WIND 


This  Doppler  radar  image,  from  the  March  issue  of  Natural  History,  was  produced  as  part  of  a 
FAA -sponsored  experiment  designed  to  detect  microbursts,  intense  forms  of  wind  shear  that  ca 
cause  airplanes  to  crash  during  takeoff  and  landing.  A  microburst  occurs  when  a  column  of  cool  ai 
rushes  downward  and  spreads  out  in  a  starburst  pattern  as  it  hits  the  ground.  When  an  airplane  passt 
through  a  microburst  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  dangerous  changes  in  wind  speed  and  direction.  Her< 
the  greens,  blues,  and  purples  represent  air  spreading  out  from  the  center  (the  white  cross)  in  on 
direction;  the  browns  represent  air  spreading  out  in  the  opposite  direction. 


words  out,  my  father  grabbed  me,  pulled  me  up 
from  the  chair,  and  slapped  my  face.  I  think  it's 
the  only  time  he's  ever  hit  me.  "If,  as  you  put  it, 
all  Germans  were  shits,  neither  your  mother  nor 
I  would  be  standing  here  today.  Never  forget 
that."  Those  were  his  very  words.  That's  how  it 
was  in  our  house.  It's  hard  to  believe,  my  father 
a  defender  of  the  Germans.  For  him,  collective 
guilt,  the  Nazis,  the  fascists,  but  also  the  Ger- 
mans, didn't  exist;  there  was  only  individual 
guilt.  With  me  it  was  entirely  different.  I  didn't 
distinguish.  I  hadn't  had  any  positive  experi- 
ences, or  negative  ones  either,  and  certainly  not 
with  older  Germans,  to  show  me  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  Germans. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  I  studied 
law.  I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer — per- 
haps an  odd  decision  for  a  Jew  in  Germany, 
helping  Germans  beat  the  law.  I  finished  my 
studies  in  record  time  and  now  have  my  own  law 
office,  together  with  six  partners.  I  am  consid- 
ered successful.  I  have  money,  I  can  move  about 
freely  in  my  convertible.  I'm  wealthy,  respected, 
successful — a  welcome  guest  at  the  parties  of 


people  who  count.  I  can  be  said  to  have  made  it. 
Forty  years  after  my  extended  family,  a  group  of 
about  two  hundred,  was  reduced  to  five,  I  am 
permitted  to  move  freely  among  Germans.  But 
nothing  I  have  here,  whether  it's  my  six-room 
apartment,  my  office,  car,  and  stocks,  means 
anything  to  me.  The  only  reason  I'm  living  in 
Germany  is  my  profession.  I  love  this  profession, 
probably  above  all  because  I'm  practicing  it  here 
in  Germany.  I  have  an  inexplicable  sympathy 
for  German  criminals.  I've  never  been  analyzed, 
but  I'm  sure  a  psychiatrist  would  have  a  field  day 
with  me.  What  I  like  best  of  all  is  defending  real 
criminals,  all  those  thieves,  murderers,  swin- 
dlers, the  worse  the  better.  I  like  these  types  and 
their  perversions.  The  nastier  the  better.  Every- 
thing that  does  not  spell  decent  German  I  find 
appealing,  and  I'd  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
defend  these  types.  I  certainly  don't  lack  clients. 
Word  has  gotten  around  in  certain  circles  that 
I'm  a  good  defense  lawyer. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  age  twenty-five,  I  got  mar- 
ried. My  wife  is  a  lawyer.  She's  also  Jewish. 
Though  her  parents  emigrated  to  the  United 
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States  way  back,  she  returned  here  to  study. 

We  have  two  children  and  live  like  any  other 
family.  Our  life  has  been  wonderful,  though  our 
wedding  was  a  tragedy.  We  had  dreamed  of  a 
traditional  Jewish  wedding,  something  we  knew 
only  from  the  movies  and  stories  our  parents 
told  us,  weddings  with  songs  and  dances  and 
many  relatives  and  friends.  A  few  weeks  before 
the  planned  festivities — my  wife's  parents  had 
come  over  from  America — we  were  sitting 
around  a  table  making  up  the  guest  list,  and  only 
then  did  we  realize  how  few  of  us  were  left.  I'd 
never  really  been  aware  of  it.  When  I  was  going 
to  school  I  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  class- 
mates, and  had  never  felt  lonely.  True,  I  was 
something  of  a  curiosity,  one  of  only  a  handful, 
but  there  were  all  those  others;  and  even  though 
they  were  the  others,  they  at  least  were  there,  as 
a  backdrop,  a  noisy  environment.  Initially  we 
had  planned  to  invite  only  close  relatives.  We 
came  up  with  a  total  of  fifteen.  It  was  a  depress- 
ing evening.  I'll  never  forget  it.  We  sat  down  to- 
gether to  celebrate  a  feast  of  the  survivors  and  it 
turned  into  reminiscences  about  the  dead.  One 
after  the  other  was  remembered  by  name:  grand- 
father dead,  grandmother  dead,  my  father's  two 
sisters  dead,  my  mother's  brother  dead,  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins — all  dead.  Murdered  in  Ausch- 
witz, in  Theresienstadt,  and  who  knows  where 
else.  Two  families,  and  all  we  could  come  up 
with  was  fifteen  close  relatives.  That  evening, 
while  planning  the  wedding,  I  realized  for  the 
first  time  the  full  extent  of  the  madness  that  had 
reigned  here. 

We  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  wedding  and 
invited  assorted  friends  and  acquaintances.  A 
hundred  guests  showed  up,  but  they  were  an  il- 
lusion, a  paid  audience,  supernumeraries  hired 
for  the  evening  to  lend  an  air  of  gaiety.  Since 
that  day  I've  known  that  here  in  Germany  I  be- 
long neither  to  the  majority,  the  Germans,  nor 
to  a  minority,  the  Jews,  because  that  minority 
no  longer  exists.  We  are  a  ridiculously  small 
group,  probably  no  more  than  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  in  all  of  Germany.  We  are  an  infini- 
tesimally  small,  odd  collection  of  outsiders,  and 
if  we  are  seen  at  all  it  is  only  because  of  anti- 
Semitic  remarks  or  because  of  the  politics  of 
Israel. 

Sometimes  even  the  outcry  about  the  resur- 
gence of  anti-Semitism  strikes  me  as  ridiculous. 
Whom  do  they  propose  to  protect  or  guard? 
That  miserable  handful  of  us?  I'm  always  re- 
minded of  the  appeals  by  societies  for  the  preser- 
vation of  endangered  species.  The  Jews,  no,  we 
mustn't  do  anything  to  them,  they've  suffered 
enough.  We  are  protected,  cosseted,  and  pam- 
pered. What  could  happen  to  us  here?  It 
wouldn't  even  pay  to  erect  a  special  camp  for  us. 

In  my  heart  I  am  not  a  German  and  never  will 


be.  And  when  I  think  that  I  shall  be  buried  here 
in  Germany,  chills  run  down  my  spine.  The  bad 
part  is  that  any  discussion  about  this  is  bound  to 
be  inconclusive.  Almost  every  conversation 
with  my  wife,  my  parents,  or  my  friends  ends 
with  the  question  of  whether  to  remain  or  to 
leave.  And  the  head  always  wins  out  over  the 
heart.  I  am  here  today  and  will  still  be  here  to- 
morrow. But  if  I  stay  here,  I  am  sure  to  die  of 
heart  failure,  because  no  heart  can  stand  this 
sort  of  humiliation  forever. 


[Essay] 

THE  ANXIOUS 
GARDENER 


From  "Reflections  of  a  Reluctant  Gardener, "  by 
V.  S.  Naipaul,  in  the  January  issue  of  House  & 
Garden. 


O 


f  course,  I've  never  learned  to  enjoy  gar- 
dening— I  just  don't  like  it.  During  the  first  year 
I  was  here  in  Wiltshire  I  kept  on  watering  my 
four  or  five  hundred  shrubs  during  the  drought.  I 
thought  that  Marx  had  never  said  truer  words 
than  when  he  talked  about  the  idiocy  of  rural 
life.  I  knew  then  that  I  wasn't  really  a  gardener, 
or  even  an  owner.  My  instincts  are  those  of  a 
tenant,  a  visitor,  a  guest.  I  really  like  other  peo- 
ple's places,  you  see.  I  guess  I  would  like  my  gar- 
dens, ideally,  to  be  formal  and  grown  by  other 
people.  I'm  delighted  to  go  to  somebody  else's 
house,  to  see  how  they've  done  it,  and  enjoy  it, 
and  then  run  away.  But  to  do  it  myself — I'm  not 
really  that  kind  of  person.  So  this  has  been  a 
great  violation  of  that  state  of  mind.  I'm  trying 
to  behave  as  though  I  do  it  all  the  time — buy 
houses  all  the  time,  grow  gardens  all  the  time. 
But  I'm  racked  with  anxiety,  I  don't  like  it,  and  I 
still  have  to  go  out  and  water.  I'd  like  to  let  the 
shrubs  and  trees  look  after  themselves  next  year, 
but  I  think  you  have  to  look  after  them  for  three 
seasons.  Then  there  are  the  rabbits  and  moles.  I 
think  we've  got  rid  of  the  mole  in  the  garden. 
Pity,  he's  been  demolished  by  a  trap,  but  one  lit- 
tle creature  can  do  a  lot  of  damage.  It's  all  part  of 
the  hombleness  of  gardening,  really.  One  spends 
so  much  time  thinking  about  these  simple  crea- 
tures— they  are  having  their  being  and  one  is 
plotting  to  kill  them. 

And  of  course,  when  I  am  in  London  or  away 
from  the  garden,  I  worry  about  it  every  day. 
That's  the  terrible  part.  I  think  about  the  new 
evergreens — should  we  be  watering  them?  I'm 
also  often  seized  when  I'm  away  from  the  garden 
by  the  wish  never  to  go  back — the  wish  that 
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perhaps,  miraculously,  1  could  send  little  gob- 
lins, not  to  get  the  plants  to  grow,  but  to  pack 
up  my  things  and  run  away  quietly  in  the  night. 
There's  an  element  of  irritation  in  all  this  be- 
cause I  don't  have  the  patience  which  distin- 
guishes certain  people  from  certain  other 
people.  People  might  say  a  writer  is  patient — 
and  probably  I  am  very  patient  doing  my  own 
work — but  to  apply  patience  which  I  need  for 
my  work  to  these  other  things  like  growing  gar- 
dens is  impossible.  I  even  get  impatient  looking 
at  the  garden.  It  brings  about  such  emotional  in- 
volvement. You  start  wishing  things  for  the 
plants,  but  one  can't  control  things  as  one  can 
to  some  extent  as  a  writer. 


[  Essayl 

THE  TAO 
OF  BASEBALL 


From  "Baseball  Samadhi:  A  Meditation  on  the  Na- 
tional Ritual, "  by  Peter  Gardella,  in  Touchstone, 
February  5.  Gardella,  an  assistant  professor  of  reli- 
gion at  Manhattanville  College,  is  the  author  of  In- 
nocent Ecstasy:  How  Christianity  Gave  America 
an  Ethic  of  Sexual  Pleasure,  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press.  Touchstone  is  the  Manhattan- 
ville College  daily  newspaper. 


B 


'aseball  diamonds  organize  space  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  the  altar  of  heaven  at  Peking,  and  the 
great  mosque  at  Mecca.  What  happens  on  a 
baseball  diamond  may  seem  to  be  only  a  sport, 
but  the  pattern  of  the  field  and  the  rules  of  the 
game  also  form  a  ritual. 

To  look  at  a  baseball  diamond,  as  millions  of 
Americans  do  for  billions  of  hours  every  sum- 
mer, is  to  contemplate  a  mandala:  a  design  that 
aids  meditation  by  drawing  attention  from  its 
borders  toward  its  center.  Within  every  baseball 
diamond  is  a  mound  of  earth,  a  circle  marking 
the  center  of  a  square,  to  which  the  focus  of  the 
game  returns  with  every  pitch.  Like  the  burial 
mounds  of  native  Americans,  the  stupas  of 
Theravadin  Buddhists,  and  the  earth  altars  of 
Hindus,  the  pitcher's  mound  is  an  especially  sa- 
cred space. 

0(  course,  within  the  base  lines  all  space  is 
sacred;  it  is  "fair"  territory,  as  opposed  to  the 
"foul"  territory  of  spectators  and  reserves.  There 
are  borders  around  the  playing  fields  of  all 
sports.  But  unlike  other  fields,  and  like  the  great 
mandalas  at  Mecca  and  at  Rome,  a  baseball  dia- 
mond organizes  the  whole  world.  The  foul  lines 
go  on  forever,  so  that  a  ball  hit  over  the  fence, 


out  of  the  stadium,  or  10,000  miles  away  could 
still  be  fair.  Every  home  plate  is  the  center  of  the 
earth,  where  the  quarter  of  the  world  that  is  fair 
territory  meets  the  three-quarters  of  the  world 
that  is  foul. 

As  a  player  moves  from  home  to  first  base,  to 
second,  to  third,  and  then  home  again,  the  suc- 
cession of  states  of  consciousness  suggests  the 
life  cycle.  A  player  is  most  alert  while  batting. 
At  first  base  the  player  accepts  congratulations 
and  turns  into  a  base  runner,  still  with  many  de- 
cisions to  make  but  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  bat- 
ter. At  second  the  runner  relaxes  a  bit  more  and 
usually  gives  up  any  thought  of  stealing.  On 
third  there  is  almost  no  chance  of  independent 
action;  the  runner  stands  in  foul  territory  and 
waits  to  be  brought  home.  The  journey  ends 
with  a  return  into  the  earth,  down  the  steps  of 
the  dugout. 

Fours  and  threes,  the  basic  units  of  religious 
numerology,  also  inform  the  ritual  of  baseball. 
As  Carl  Jung  pointed  out,  threes  everywhere 
stand  for  abstract  perfection:  the  Trinity  of 
Christians  and  of  Plato,  the  nine  steps  between 
each  of  the  three  levels  in  the  Chinese  altar  of 
heaven.  Fours  mean  completeness,  or  the  mate- 
rial reality  of  the  world,  as  in  the  four  elements 
of  ancient  science.  In  baseball,  every  number 
that  concerns  abstract  perfection — the  three 
strikes  per  batter  and  the  three  outs  per  inning, 
the  nine  defensive  players,  the  unbroken  string 
of  twenty-seven  outs  over  nine  innings  in  a 
"perfect"  game — is  a  three  or  a  multiple  of 
three.  Only  when  a  fourth  is  added,  when  the 
player  walks  on  four  balls  or  circles  all  four  bases 
to  score  a  run,  does  anything  actually  happen. 

Adding  four  to  three  makes  seven,  the  num- 
ber of  creation.  And  just  as  God  reached  the 
seventh  day  and  rested,  so  the  baseball  fan 
stands  up  and  stretches  in  the  seventh  inning. 

What  Martin  Buber  said  of  religious  ritual  is 
also  true  of  baseball:  the  game  is  not  in  time,  but 
time  is  in  the  game.  Whether  ten  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  has  passed  has  no  more  relevance  to 
a  baseball  game  than  to  a  Mass  or  a  wedding. 
Twenty-seven  outs  for  both  teams  is  the  stan- 
dard length  of  a  game,  but  there  are  several 
ways,  in  theory,  for  the  game  to  go  on  forever: 
by  an  excess  of  batting  skill,  by  perfect  pitching, 
or  by  perfect  balance  between  the  teams.  In 
fact,  a  player's  time  at  bat  can  last  forever  if  he 
keeps  on  hitting  foul  balls.  No  other  game  is  so 
open  to  infinity.  As  Yogi  Berra  said,  "It  ain't 
over  till  it's  over." 

The  mention  of  Yogi  Berra  brings  to  mind  an- 
other similarity  between  baseball  and  Eastern  re- 
ligions. Hitting  a  pitched  ball  demands  such 
unclouded  vision,  immediate  judgment,  and 
precise  coordination  that  one  can  hit  well  only 
in  a  state  of  mind  Buddhists  might  call  samadhi, 
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a  state  of  naked  awareness,  of  wakefulness  with- 
out a  single  thought.  If  a  hitter  has  this  aware- 
ness, neither  excess  weight  nor  lack  of  speed 
matters.  Witness  the  facial  and  bodily  resem- 
blance of  Babe  Ruth  to  Gautama  Sakyamuni, 
whose  samadhi  caused  people  to  call  him  "the 
one  who  woke  up,"  or  the  Buddha. 


[Spells  and  Charmsl 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
OF  HOW-TO 


From  The  Greek  Magical  Papyri  in  Translation 
(Including  the  Demotic  Spells),  edited  by  Hans 
Dieter  Betz  and  published  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  This  volume  is  the  first  English  transla- 
tion of  a  collection  of  magic  spells  and  formulas  from 
Greco-Roman  Egypt  known  to  scholars  as  the 
Greek  magical  papyri. 


G 


I  harm  for  acquiring  business  and  calling  in  cus- 
tomers: By  having  it,  you  will  become  rich,  and 
you  will  be  successful.  The  charm  is  marvelous 
and  is  called  the  little  beggar. 

Take  beeswax  that  has  not  been  heated  and 
fashion  a  man  having  his  right  hand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  begging  and  having  in  his  left  a  bag  and  a 
staff.  Let  there  be  around  the  staff  a  coiled 
snake,  and  let  the  man  be  dressed  in  a  girdle  and 
standing  on  a  sphere  that  is  made  of  a  coiled 
snake,  like  Isis.  Stand  it  up  in  a  single  block  of 
hollowed-out  juniper,  and  have  an  asp  covering 
the  top  as  a  capital.  Fashion  him  during  the  new 
moon  and  consecrate  him  in  a  celebrating 
mood,  and  read  aloud  the  spell  over  his  mem- 
bers after  you  have  divided  him  into  three  sec- 
tions— repeating  the  spell  four  times  for  each 
member.  After  you  have  set  him  up  high  on  the 
place  you  have  chosen,  sacrifice  a  wild  ass  with  a 
white  forehead  and  offer  it  to  him  whole,  and 
then  roast  the  inward  parts  over  the  wood  of  wil- 
low and  eat  them. 

A  spell  to  have  a  direct  vision:  Anoint  your  right 
eye  with  water  from  a  shipwreck  and  your  left 
with  Coptic  eyepaint.  If  you  cannot  find  water 
from  a  shipwreck,  then  use  water  from  a  sunken 
skiff. 

Eternal  spell  for  binding  a  lover:  Rub  together 
some  gall  of  a  wild  boar,  some  rock  salt,  and 
some  Attic  honey,  and  smear  this  on  the  head  of 
your  penis. 

To  make  men  who  have  been  drinking  at  a  sympo- 
sium appear  to  have  donkey  snouts  to  outsiders, 
from  afar:  In  the  dark,  take  a  wick  from  a  lamp 


and  dip  it  in  donkey's  blood;  make  a  new  lamp 
with  the  wick  and  touch  the  drinkers. 

To  make  a  contraceptive  (the  only  one  in  the 
world):  Take  as  many  bittervetch  seeds  as  you 
want  for  the  number  of  years  you  wish  to  remain 
sterile.  Steep  them  in  the  menses  of  a  woman. 
Take  a  frog  that  is  alive  and  throw  the  bitter- 
vetch  seeds  into  its  mouth  so  that  it  swallows 
them,  and  then  release  the  frog  alive  at  the 
place  where  you  captured  him.  Take  a  seed  of 
henbane  and  steep  it  in  mare's  milk,  and  take 
the  nasal  mucus  of  a  cow  and  some  grains  of  bar- 
ley. Put  these  into  a  piece  of  leather  skin  made 
from  a  fawn,  bind  it  up  on  the  outside  with 
mulehide  skin,  and  attach  it  as  an  amulet  during 
the  waning  of  the  moon.  Mix  in  with  the  barley 
grains  some  cerumen  from  the  ear  of  a  mule. 

Spell  to  get  a  sleeping  woman  to  confess  the  name  of 
the  man  she  loves:  Place  a  bird's  tongue  under  her 
lip  or  on  her  heart  and  put  your  question,  and 
she  will  call  the  name  three  times. 


[Essayl 

EDUCATION 
OF  AN  EPICURE 


From  Between  Meals:  An  Appetite  for  Paris,  by 
A.J.  Liebling,  reissued  recently  by  North  Point 
Press.  This  essay  is  condensed  from  the  chapter 
u]ust  Enough  Money."  Between  Meals  first  ap- 
peared in  1962. 


I 


f  the  first  requisite  for  writing  well  about  food 
is  a  good  appetite,  the  second  is  to  put  in  your 
apprenticeship  as  a  feeder  when  you  have 
enough  money  to  pay  the  check  but  not  enough 
to  produce  indifference  to  the  size  of  the  total. 
The  optimum  financial  position  for  a  serious  ap- 
prentice feeder  is  to  have  funds  in  hand  for  three 
more  days,  with  a  reasonable,  but  not  certain, 
prospect  of  reinforcements  thereafter.  The  stu- 
dent at  the  Sorbonne  waiting  for  his  remittance, 
the  newspaperman  waiting  for  his  salary,  the 
free-lance  writer  waiting  for  a  check  that  he  has 
cause  to  believe  is  in  the  mail — all  are  favorably 
situated  to  learn.  (It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
is  essential  to  be  in  France.)  The  man  of  appe- 
tite who  will  stint  himself  when  he  can  see  three 
days  ahead  has  no  vocation,  and  I  dismiss  from 
consideration,  as  manic,  the  fellow  who  will 
spend  the  lot  on  one  great  feast  and  then  live  on 
fried  potatoes  until  his  next  increment.  The 
clearheaded  voracious  man  learns  because  he 
tries  to  compose  his  meals  to  obtain  an  apprecia- 
ble quantity  of  pleasure  from  each.  It  is  from  this 
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^ards 


:rumb'S  country 


TED  GOSSETT 

TED  GOSSETrt  STRING  BAUD 


From  Pioneers  of  Country  Music,  a  set  of  forty  cards 
drawn  by  R.  Crumb  and  published  by  Yazoo  Records,  in 
New  York  City.  On  the  flip  side  are  biographies  and  a  re- 
cording history.  Yazoo  issued  two  previous  sets  by  Crumb: 
Heroes  of  the  Blues  and  Early  Jazz  Greats. 


weighing  of  delights  against  their  cost  that  the 
student  eater  erects  the  scale  of  values  that  will 
serve  him  until  he  dies  or  has  to  reside  in  the 
Middle  West  for  a  long  period. 

The  reference  room  where  I  pursued  my  own 
first  earnest  researches  as  a  feeder  without  the 
crippling  handicap  of  affluence  was  the  Restau- 
rant des  Beaux-Arts,  on  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  in 
1926-27.  I  was  a  student,  in  a  highly  general- 
ized way,  at  the  Sorbonne.  Eating  soon  devel- 
oped into  one  of  my  major  subjects.  The  franc 
was  at  twenty-six  to  the  dollar,  and  the  re- 
searcher, if  he  had  only  a  certain  sum — say,  six 
francs — to  spend,  soon  established  for  himself 
whether,  for  example,  a  half  bottle  of  Tavel  su- 
perieur,  at  three  and  a  half  francs,  and  braised 
beef  heart  and  yellow  turnips,  at  two  and  a  half, 
gave  him  more  or  less  pleasure  than  a  contre-filet 
of  beef,  at  five  francs,  and  a  half  bottle  of  ordi- 
naire, at  one  franc.  He  might  find  that  he  liked 
the  heart,  with  its  strong,  rich  flavor  and  odd 
texture,  nearly  as  well  as  the  beef,  and  that  since 
the  Tavel  was  overwhelmingly  better  than  the 
cheap  wine,  he  had  done  well  to  order  the  first 
pair.  Or  he  might  find  that  he  so  much  preferred 
the  generous,  sanguine  contre-filet  that  he  could 
accept  the  undistinguished  picrate  instead  of  the 
Tavel.  As  in  a  bridge  tournament,  the  learner 
played  duplicate  hands,  making  the  opposite 
choice  of  fare  the  next  time  the  problem  pre- 
sented itself. 

A  rich  man  faced  with  this  simple  sumptuary 
dilemma  would  order  both  the  Tavel  and  the 
contre-filet.  He  would  then  never  know  whether 
he  liked  the  beef  heart,  or  whether  an  ordinaire 


wouldn't  do  him  as  well  as  something  better. 
When  one  considers  the  millions  of  permuta- 
tions of  foods  and  wines  to  test,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  life  is  too  short  for  the  formulation  of  dog- 
ma. A  man  who  is  rich  in  his  adolescence  is  al- 
most doomed  to  be  a  dilettante  at  table.  This  is 
not  because  all  millionaires  are  stupid  but  be- 
cause they  are  not  impelled  to  experiment.  In 
learning  to  eat,  as  in  psychoanalysis,  the  cus- 
tomer, in  order  to  profit,  must  be  sensible  of  the 
cost. 


[Monologue] 

WIRED 


From  Drinking  in  America,  written  and  per- 
formed by  Eric  Bogosian.  The  play,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  dramatic  monologues,  opened  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  American  Place  Theater  in  New  York. 


(Incessant  phone  ringing.) 

(Stumbles  to  wireless  phone,  waking  up.) 

Yeah  Arnie.  Arnie.  No  you  didn't  wake  me. 
What  time  is  it?  Noon?  It  can't  be  noon!  (Looks 
at  watch. )  It's  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ar- 
nie, why  you  calling  me  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for?  Arnie,  Arnie .  .  .  You're  in  New 
York,  I'm  in  Los  Angeles . . .  It's  noon  in  New 
York . .  .  Arnie,  Arnie,  Arnie,  Arnie .  .  .  What? 
Wait  a  minute  Arnie,  lemme  get  a  cup  of  coffee, 
O.K.  ?  No.  Just  let  me  put  you  on  hold  for  a  sec- 
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ond.  {Groggily  pours  out  a  line  of  coke,  cuts  it,  and 
snorts  it.) .  . .  You  there  Arnie?  Yeah,  just  let  me 
get  the  cream  and  I'm  here.  {Fulls  out  a  bottle  of 
jack  Daniel's,  shakily  pours  two  fingers,  and  knocks 
it  back.  Just  as  he's  about  to  pick  up  the  phone  he 
performs  two  or  three  limp  calisthenics. ) . .  .  Yeah, 
Arnie,  I'm  listening.  Yeah. 

(Awake  now,  he  launches  into  high-speed,  loud 
patter. ) 

Well  you  tell  me  how  much  money  you  got  to 
spend  and  I'll  tell  you  who  I  can  get  for  your 
money. . .  Lee  Marvin?  Lee  Marvin?  Forget  Lee 
Marvin.  You're  not  talking  Lee  Marvin  money 
there  Arnie.  You're  talking  Bullwinkle  the 
Moose  money.  For  the  kind  of  money  you're 
talking  about  maybe  and  I'm  just  saying  maybe  I 
can  get  you  Robert  Vaughn,  maybe  Vince  Ed- 
wards. .  .  Forget  Lee  Marvin,  give  me  another 
name . . .  Who?  He's  no  good,  the  guy's  a  drug 
addict.  No,  not  that  shit,  the  real  thing.  Yes! 
Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  The  hard  stuff.  With  the  needles 
and  the  spoons  and  the  forks  and  the  knives  and 
the  whole  routine.  Yes!  This  guy's  idea  of  a  good 
time  is  throwing  up!  Arnie  you're  gonna  find 
him  in  the  bathroom,  turning  blue.  He's  dead 
meat ...  Of  course  it's  a  sad  story.  Of  course  it's 
a  sad  story . . .  What's  the  guy,  twenty-five  years 
old,  he  makes  a  million  dollars  a  picture  and  he's 
a  drug  addict.  I  should  have  his  problems,  I'm 
crying  my  eyes  out,  it's  a  tragedy . . .  forget  the 
bum. 

Who  else?  Who?  Not  available.  (Takes  an- 
other little  taste  of  cocaine. )  He's  got  a  broken 
hand.  He  broke  it  working  out ...  He  was  work- 
ing out  on  someone's  face  and  broke  his  hand 
...  I  dunno,  the  guy  called  him  a  homosexual. 
So  what  if  he  is  a  homosexual?  He's  a  homosex- 
ual who  likes  to  hit  people!  Arnie,  you  can't 
have  this  guy  on  the  set  beating  up  everybody  he 
doesn't  like!  I  know  he's  macho.  I  know  he's  vir- 
ile, yeah,  he's  got  a  great  mustache . . .  He's  a 
macho  man  with  a  broken  hand,  he  couldn't 
punch  out  Arnold  Stang. 

Who  else?  Who?...  He's  dead  ...  He's 
dead!  He's  literally  dead.  He  fell  off  his  boat  in 
Malibu  and  a  shark  ate  him.  Of  course  it's 
ironic,  of  course  it's  ironic .  . .  They  had  to  can- 
cel the  rest  of  the  series.  Yeah  Arnie,  I'd  love  to 
do  the  deal,  I'm  sorry  the  fish  ate  the  guy,  go 
talk  to  the  shark!  ...  HE'S  DIGESTED! 
. . .  Wait  a  minute  Arnie,  lemme  get  this  call, 
I'm  gonna  put  you  on  hold. 

Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Sid,  yeah.  So  we 
have  a  deal.  He  said  yes.  Richard  Chamberlain 
in  the  Bhopal  story.  The  Bhopal  story,  the  trag- 
ic story  of  a  misguided  multinational.  Starring 
Richard  Chamberlain,  name  above  the  title. 
He's  gonna  he  worth  every  penny.  You're  gonna 
make  a  million,  all  right.  It's  gonna  be  the  great- 


est miniseries  in  the  history  of  miniseries.  Now  I 
want. . .  What?  Who?  Who's  he?  The  greatest 
actor  in  India?  I  never  heard  of  him.  I  never 
heard  of  him.  Sid,  I  don't  care  if  he's  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  grandfather,  if  I  never  heard  of  him 
he's  not  getting  in  on  this  picture.  Because  he's 
an  unknown.  Sid,  we're  talking  about  Richard 
Chamberlain  here,  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can actors  of  all  time.  I  can't  have  him  acting 
opposite  some  unknown  two-bit  Hindu.  Be- 
cause he's  unknown.  No  unknowns.  Only 
knowns.  No.  No.  No.  SID.  SID.  SID.  SID. 
SID.  SID.  Listen,  does  the  guy  have  a  SAG 
card,  whatever  his  name  is,  I  can't  even  pro- 
nounce it ...  If  he  has  a  union  card  I'll  have  him 
carry  some  water  around,  he  can  do  a  little 
Gunga  Din  routine  for  us .  . .  Stick  him  in  the 
background.  It's  the  best  I  can  do .  .  .  Sid 
...  Sid.  ..  Sid.  ..  Have  a  nice  time  in  In- 
dia . . .  I'm  getting  off  the  phone.  Don't  get  run 
over  by  a  cow. 

Come  on  Arnie.  COME  ON.  NO.  NO  Ar- 
nie, I  won't  talk  to  him  for  you . . .  Why  won't  I 
talk  to  him?  Because  he's  insane,  that's  why 
. . .  Because  he  thinks  he's  god.  No  I  mean  he 
thinks  he's  God.  When  was  the  last  time  you 
talked  to  God?  Lemme  tell  you  something,  he's 
an  egomaniac.  You  ever  direct  God  before?  It's 
not  easy.  Especially  after  he  has  a  few  drinks, 
he's  a  shitty  actor  to  boot.  Arnie,  this  guy  likes 
to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  set  like  Buddha  and 
tell  everybody  what  to  do.  He  tells  the  actors 
what  to  do,  he  tells  the  director  what  to  do,  he'll 
be  telling  you  what  to  do.  He's  got  the  answer  to 
everybody's  problems . .  .  You  know  what  his  an- 
swer is  to  everybody's  problems?  His  schlong, 
that's  what!  He's  fucking  the  girls!  He's  fucking 
the  boys!  He's  fucking  the  stuntmen!  Don't 
bend  over  he'll  be  fucking  you  too!  You'd  like 
that  wouldn't  you!  He's  a  promiscuous  rabbit,  he 
should  be  locked  up  in  a  padded  cell,  I  don't  care 
how  talented  he  is,  I  won't  talk  to  him  for  you,  I 
have  my  principles .  .  .  {practically  doubled  up  on 
the  floor,  shouting)  I  don't  care . . .  What  am  I  do- 
ing? I'm  going  to  burst  a  blood  vessel  here 
. . .  forget  about  him . . . 

Yeah.  Yeah.  Look  Arnie,  I  saw  Lee  at  a  party 
the  other  night.  Lee  Marvin,  remember  him? 
He's  a  little  short  of  pocket  change  this  week,  if 
you  can  come  up  with  forty  grand,  he'll  do  it  for 
you.  Forty  grand  Arnie,  we're  talking  Lee  Mar- 
vin here,  possibly  one  of  the  greatest  American 
actors  of  all  time  .  .  . 

Arnie,  Arnie,  Arnie,  I  got  a  call  coming  in  on 
the  other  line,  I  gotta  get  off. . .  You  can  afford 
it,  break  into  your  piggy  bank .  .  .  Arnie,  yeah  I 
love  you  too,  Arnie,  Arnie,  Arnie,  Arnie,  I'm 
getting  off  the  phone,  Arnie,  Arnie,  Arnie, 
don't  call  me  so  early  tomorrow,  Arnie,  Arnie 
. . . goodbye! 
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Ours  concentrate  on  the  things 
that  count.  Like  comfort,  and 
color,  and  better  cotton  fabrics. 

As  evidence,  consider  the  Cotton 
Mesh  Knit  Shirt  pictured.  It's  our  pride 
and  joy,  something  we've  spent  years 
testing  and  improving  and,  finally, 
perfecting. 

The  fabric  is  a  specially  compacted, 
100%  combed  cotton  mesh  that  weighs 
more  per  yard  than  any  other  mesh  fabric 
we  tested.  Unusual  these  days,  when  so 
many  mesh  knits  are  edging  in  the 
direction  of  flimsy. 

And  it  shrinks  less.  Less  than  any 
other  all-cotton  mesh  we  tested.  Even 
less  than  most  of  the  poly/cottons  we 
tested!  You  know  what  a  blessing  that  can 
be.  Remember  when  you  bought  that 
snappy  designer  knit,  and  had  to  hand  it 
over  to  your  diminutive  son  or  daughter 
after  just  one  washing?  That  won't 
happen  with  our  shirt. 

Fine  features, 
and  a  surprising  price. 
We  put  as  much  thought  into  features  as 
we  do  fabric.  You'll  appreciate  the  strong, 
smooth  taping  in  the  collar  and  shoulder 
seams.  Extra-long  tennis  tails  that  stay 
in.  Cross-stitched  buttons  that  stay  on. 
The  same  generous  cut  you'll  find  in  all 
Lands'  End  garments.  And  much  more. 

The  price  for  all  this  quality?  Just  $14. 
Frankly,  we  don't  know  why  a  good  mesh 
knit  shirt  should  cost  more.  But  most  of 
them  do.  And  don't  even  come  in  as  many 
colors  as  ours  (sixteen). 

Mesh  isn't  your  only  option. 
If  mesh  knits  aren't  your  style,  we  give 
you  plenty  of  other  choices.  For  a  closer 
look  at  our  lisles,  rugbys  and  other 
assorted  knits,  send  for  our  free  catalog. 
Or  call  us  toll-free,  anytime  of  the  day  or 
night,  at  800-356-4444. 

You  may  even  want  to  order  a  $14 
Mesh  Knit  Shirt  right  now  (we  encourage 
that  kind  of  impulsive  behavior).  You'll 
run  no  risk,  because  we  back  everything 
we  sell  with  America's  shortest,  sweetest 
guarantee:  GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands' End    Dept.  XX-38 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


[andvi-'no 


Name . 


Address . 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  toll-free:  800-356-4444 


[Introduction] 

NEW  ENGLAND 
DECORUM 


By  Marilynne  Robinson.  This  essay  served  as  the  in- 
troduction to  a  special  issue  of  the  Massachusetts 
Review  devoted  to  New  England.  Robinson  is  the 
author  of  the  novel  Housekeeping. 


N, 


lew  England  is  the  only  place  in  America 
where  decorum  has  entered  the  vernacular.  It 
has  done  so  through  architecture.  New  England 
is  first  of  all  a  settled  countryside,  houses  of  me- 
dieval simplicity  clustered  along  a  road,  among 
them  a  town  hall  and  a  church  of  the  same  style 
and  scale  as  the  houses  themselves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  columns  and  steeple.  The  houses  are 
white,  built  parallel  to  one  another  at  generous 
intervals,  with  scarcely  a  post  or  a  stone  be- 
tween them  to  hint  at  boundaries.  Barns  and 


[Poem] 

HUMILITY 


B;y  Fred  Chappell.  From  Source,  a  collection  of  his  po- 
ems published  by  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
Chappell,  who  received  the  Bollingen  Prize  in  Poetry 
last  year,  is  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


In  the  necessary  field  among  the  round 

Warm  stones  we  bend  to  our  gleaning. 

The  brown  earth  gives  in  to  our  hands,  and  straw 

By  straw  burns  red  aslant  the  vesper  light. 

The  village  behind  the  graveyard  tolls  softly,  begins 
To  glow  with  new-laid  fires.  The  children 
Quiet  their  shouting,  and  the  martins  slide 
Above  the  cows  at  the  warped  pasture  gate. 

They  set  the  tinware  out  on  checkered  oilcloth 
And  the  thick-mouthed  tumblers  on  the  right-hand  side. 
The  youngest  boy  whistles  the  collie  to  his  dish 
And  lifts  down  the  dented  milk  pail: 

This  is  the  country  we  return  to  when 
For  a  moment  we  forget  ourselves, 
When  we  watch  the  sleeping  kitten  quiver 
After  long  play,  or  rain  comes  down  warm. 

Here  we  might  choose  to  live  always,  here  where 
Ugly  rumors  of  ourselves  do  not  reach, 
Where  in  the  whisper-light  of  the  kerosene  lamp 
The  deep  Bible  lies  open  like  a  turned-down  bed. 


outbuildings  trail  away  behind  them.  Their  only 
adornment  might  be  a  carved  lintel,  a  fan-light 
window,  or  a  beaded  frontlet  above  the  door. 
Their  primary  grace  is  an  elegance  of  propor- 
tion, enforced  on  one's  notice  by  continuous 
repetition,  emphasized  by  a  notable  absence  of 
the  passion  to  individualize  that  has  long  raged 
in  the  neighborhoods  of  our  Republic. 

In  fact,  so  powerful  is  the  spirit  of  decorum 
maintained  among  these  towns  that  all  the  di- 
verse populations  that  pass  through  them  defer 
to  it  more  or  less.  These  old  houses  inspire  some- 
thing one  sees  nowhere  else  in  this  country,  a 
self-effacement  in  certain  of  their  owners  so 
complete  as  to  forbid  any  trace  of  their  own  pres- 
ence— the  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  pump- 
kin on  the  step,  the  flag  by  the  door,  all  a 
scrupulous,  anonymous  observing  of  conven- 
tion. The  severest  absence  of  ornament  is  itself 
an  ornament,  an  ostentation.  That  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  conservation  of  New  England  as  a 
landscape,  as  a  "style  of  life. 

We  think  of  the  vanished  tribes  who  built 
these  houses  as  dour  and  ethereal,  forgetting 
that  their  epic  fecundity  inspired  Malthus  to  ex- 
trapolate, and  Adam  Smith  to  suggest,  that  if 
we  and  Britain  should  remain  one  country,  con- 
venience would  finally  shift  the  capital  here. 
Our  most  prodigious  birth  occurred  in  these 
plain  houses,  their  sides  flushed  and  windows 
dazzled  by  plain  old  maples,  gone  unworldly  red. 

New  England  is  prodigious  in  a  small  way, 
like  a  Dickinson  poem  or  a  Shaker  chair.  Its 
light  on  a  clear  day  is  a  miniaturist's  light,  that 
makes  it  a  piece  of  fine  work,  precision,  exact- 
ing, and  naive.  It  is  not  possible,  surely,  to  see 
every  brick  in  a  wall,  every  leaf  on  a  tree.  This 
must  be  a  provincial  error,  to  be  mended  in  Par- 
is. New  England  presents  itself  as  if  through  a 
lens  that  makes  much  of  little  and  more  of  less. 
Its  very  thrift  is  a  form  of  profligacy,  as  in  the 
care  given  to  pumpkin  culture,  and  in  the  eager 
traffic  in  knobby  squash  of  uncertain  use  that 
must  be  carried  in  two  arms  and  stowed  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car,  and  in  the  persistent  encamp- 
ment of  locals  on  their  shadowy  lawns  among 
the  detritus  of  their  drawers  and  attics,  which 
the  mere  affixing  of  a  sign  to  a  tree  has  trans- 
formed into  goods  one  might  possibly  desire. 

It  is  no  irony  that  a  landscape  that  denied  it- 
self even  so  small  a  thing  as  a  cross  on  a  steeple 
top  should  become  an  iconography.  That  is 
transcendentalism,  after  all.  These  ancients 
have  gone  and  left  us  such  a  patrimony  as  poor 
men  leave,  plain  barns,  stony  pastures,  trees 
that  bear  good  apples,  a  taste  for  homely  food, 
an  admiration  for  tight  houses  and  sound  boots. 
To  figure  the  interest  on  our  Yankee  fortune, 
think  by  what  measure  these  things  are  more 
than  themselves. 
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[Essay] 

THE  LAST  DRIVE-IN 
PICTURE  SHOW 

"Passion  Pit, "  by  Ellen  Meloy,  from  the  September/ 
October  1985  issue  of  Northern  Lights,  a  bi- 
monthly published  in  Missoula,  Montana.  Meloy,  a 
writer  and  artist,  lives  in  Helena,  Montana. 


T 

lhe 


hey  now  lie  half-collapsed  at  the  edge  of 
many  Western  towns  in  a  dismal  landscape  of 
trash  and  weeds,  an  automotive  Stonehenge. 
The  River  Vu  Drive-in  theater  in  Green  River, 
Utah,  is  disintegrating  just  east  of  town,  waist- 
high  in  globemallow,  which  in  the  spring  blan- 
kets the  once  carefully  sculpted  rows  of  humps 
in  a  sea  of  orange  blossoms,  nearly  obliterating 
the  tiny  projection  and  ticket  booths.  The 
booths  are  built  with  smooth  rectangles  of  brick, 
each  hand-painted  red,  yellow,  green,  tur- 
quoise, or  black,  in  no  discernible  pattern.  The 
glassless  windows  tunnel  the  desert  wind.  Liz- 
ards scurry  around  the  two  remaining  speaker 
posts  and  pieces  of  scaffold  have  fallen  behind 
the  screen,  pushing  it  forward  in  a  Poseidon  Ad- 
venture tilt. 

The  Sunset,  El  Rancho,  Prairie,  Go  West. 
The  names  hinted  a  decadent  exoticism  in  the 
peculiar  calligraphy  of  pop  culture.  The  letters 
"gh"  were  particularly  disposable — the  Twilite, 
Starlite,  Sky  Hi — and  their  absence  left  room 
for  neon  accents,  seductively  flashing  lightning 
bolts,  star  bursts,  and  blinking  arrows. 

Many  drive-ins  have  disappeared  under  the 
tarmac  of  encroaching  developments  or  chang- 
ing real  estate  markets.  But  the  survivors  cater 
to  the  curious  persistence  of  customs  that  have 
changed  little  since  the  first  drive-in  opened  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  in  1933. 

The  movie  should  be  really  lousy. 

Cruise  in  slowly  at  dusk. 

High-center  your  car  on  one  of  the  humps. 

The  tinnier  the  sound  system,  the  better. 
Clint  Eastwood  should  sound  as  if  he's  speaking 
from  the  bottom  of  an  algae-choked  swimming 
pool.  Better  still,  speakers  that  don't  work  at  all. 

Necking.  Even  after  50  years,  bucket  seats, 
the  sexual  revolution,  and  the  Playboy  Chan- 
nel, drive-ins  are  still  "passion  pits."  Deter 
snoopers  by  parking  far  from  the  snack  bar. 
Steam  up  those  windows.  Rock  that  Volvo. 

The  end  of  the  automobile  era  brought  the 
end  of  the  drive-in.  But  a  few  loyal  patrons  find 
new  ways  to  keep  the  cult  alive.  A  pickup  strad- 
dling two  slots  sideways,  the  back  filled  with  pil- 
lows, lawn  chairs,  binoculars,  Walkmen,  and 
rhubarb  pie,  becomes  the  jet  set  of  the  Starlite 
Drive-in  in  Hamilton,   Montana.   Then  up 


cruises  a  gargantuan  RV.  They  back  into  a  slot, 
open  the  rear  window,  and  watch  the  movie 
while  lying  in  bed. 

Outsiders  used  to  comment  in  Big  Timber, 
Montana,  "Too  bad  your  drive-in  burned 
down."  To  which  locals  responded,  "It  hasn't." 

The  ticket  booth  was  an  abandoned  car 
parked  at  the  entrance.  The  ticket  seller  sat  at 
the  passenger  window  and  checked  each  car- 
load— missing,  of  course,  the  three  people  suffo- 
cating in  the  trunk.  Non-neckers  raced  to  the 
only  two  speakers  that  worked.  The  town  kids' 
Fords  and  Chevys  easily  high-centered  on  the 
humps.  Amidst  the  knapweed  in  the  front  row 
were  two  old  car  seats  reserved  for  the  night's 
four  walk- in  patrons. 

The  screen  blew  down  often.  Big  Timber  ri- 
valed nearby  Livingston  as  the  Windiest  Place 
in  America.  For  a  while,  several  large  sections 
in  the  upper  left  corner  disappeared  completely. 
On  a  given  night,  while  planting  Doris  Day  with 
a  dreamy,  quiver-lipped,  out-of-focus  Holly- 
wood kiss,  a  large  chunk  of  Rock  Hudson's  head 
would  float  off  toward  Billings,  lost  in  the  starry 
void  of  the  Big  Sky. 


[Short  Story] 

MISTAKE 


By  Russell  Banks.  From  Success  Stories,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  fiction  that  Harper  &  Row  will  publish  in 
June.  Banks's  most  recent  novel  is  Continental 
Drift.   "Mistake"  originally  appeared  in  Fiction. 


I 


n  the  spring  of  1960 1  turned  twenty.  By  June 
I'd  be  married,  so  I  took  a  second  job,  selling 
women's  shoes  at  a  Thorn  McAn's  in  a  shopping 
center  out  in  West  St.  Petersburg.  Driving 
home  late  six  nights  a  week  in  my  shaky  '48 
Studebaker,  I  cast  weary  glances  out  the  open 
window  at  the  causeway  that  loped  across  the 
bay  north  to  Tampa,  a  string  of  lights  over  dark 
water  that  somehow  made  me  think  of  New 
York  City,  and  for  a  few  terrifying  seconds  each 
night  I  wondered  if  I  was  making  the  biggest 
mistake  of  my  life. 

Days  I  worked  as  a  window  trimmer  for  Webb 
City,  an  early  cut-rate  department  store  parked 
on  an  invisible  line  that  separated  the  neighbor- 
hood where  middle-class  blacks  lived  from  the 
neighborhood  where  poor  whites  lived.  There 
were  eight  of  us  in  the  Display  Department,  as  it 
was  called,  art  school  dropouts,  alcoholic  ex- 
stagehands,  sign  painters,  and  me,  and  from  the 
small  warehouse  on  the  edge  of  the  Webb  City 
parking  lot  where  we  toiled  through  the  long, 
hot  Florida  day  building  frames,   cutting  and 
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stretching  paper,  carving  homosote,  painting 
signs,  repairing  old  mannequins,  we  looked  out 
the  open  door  one  way  and  watched  the  black 
people  stroll  their  streets,  then  turned  and 
looked  out  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  and 
watched  the  white  people,  mostly  runaway 
Georgia  farmers  and  their  wives  and  skinny  chil- 
dren, pass  their  days  on  the  broken-down  porch- 
es of  rented  bungalows. 

It  would  have  been  depressing,  but  I  was  twen- 
ty years  old  and  going  to  be  married  soon  to  a 
very  pretty  nineteen-year-old  blond  girl  with 
green  eyes  that  made  me  feel  crazy.  Also,  I  was 
thought  to  be  unusually  talented  at  this  business 
of  decorating  department  store  windows.  I  had  a 
future.  When  you  think  you  have  a  future, 
you're  not  easily  depressed. 

My  roommate  at  the  time,  Martin  Schram, 
who  worked  with  me  at  Webb  City,  did  not 
think  he  had  a  future.  He  was  thirty-one,  had 
spent  two  years  in  Cleveland  studying  art,  then 
had  joined  the  navy.  He  learned  to  paint  signs, 
and  after  four  years  on  an  aircraft  carrier  went 
back  for  four  more,  until  he  got  frightened  by 
what  he  seemed  to  be  doing  to  his  life,  so  he 
went  home  to  Cleveland,  where  he  found  that 
he'd  already  done  it,  and  moved  to  Florida. 

We  shared  a  railroad  flat  that  was  half  a  bun- 
galow. Martin,  since  he  was  older,  claimed  the 
more  desirable  front  room,  which  had  windows 
and  a  door  to  the  porch.  I  got  the  middle  room, 
which  was  small  and  dark,  a  kind  of  damp,  hot 
cavern  between  Martin's  room  and  the  kitchen 
and  bath  in  back.  I  figured  that  with  my  two  jobs 
I  wasn't  home  much  anyhow,  and  besides,  by 
the  time  I  got  married  to  Eleanor  I'd  have 
enough  money  saved  up  to  rent  a  whole  house. 
As  a  result,  I  didn't  complain  about  the  dark- 
ness and  the  heat  and  the  occasional  slugs  that 
inched  their  way  up  the  gray  walls  and  fell  back 
to  the  floor  and  after  a  while  started  over  again. 

Martin  envied  me  because  Eleanor  loved  me. 
"I  don't  mean  that  I  love  your  Eleanor,"  he  said 
the  night  this  all  came  out.  "I  don't  even  par- 
ticularly like  her."  It  was  past  midnight,  a  Friday 
late  in  April,  and  I  had  come  home  from  Thorn 
Mc  An's  exhausted,  as  I'd  been  working  five  days 
and  nights  straight,  angry,  because  I  still  had  an- 
other to  go,  and  more  than  usually  frightened, 
for  I'd  endured  an  especially  horrifying  vision 
of  the  causeway  lights  over  Tampa  Bay  on  the 
drive  home,  had  felt  my  legs  turn  to  water,  be- 
cause the  awful  question  persisted,  it  did  not  go 
away  when  I  forced  my  gaze  back  to  the  white 
line  in  the  road  ahead  of  me,  and  I  almost 
cracked  and  cried  out,  Yes,  I  am  certainly  about 
to  make  the  biggest  mistake  of  my  life. 

We  were  drinking  beer.  Colt  45  was  new 
then,  and  I  liked  the  snow-covered  mountains 
and  blue  sky  on  the  label,  especially  when  it  was 


hot  and,  like  tonight,  had  recently  rained,  and 
the  live-oak  trees  and  Spanish  moss  were  still 
dripping  noisily  onto  the  mudded  front  yard  and 
sidewalk  beyond.  I  liked  to  strip  as  I  passed 
through  my  room,  walk  shirtless  and  barefoot 
out  to  the  dark  kitchen  and  swing  open  the  re- 
frigerator, let  the  pale,  cool  light  wash  the 
room,  and  there  on  the  top  shelf,  frosty  and  bril- 
liant, was  a  pair  of  unopened  six-packs  of  blue, 
white,  and  gold  cans  of  beer. 

By  the  time  he  told  me  he  envied  me,  Martin 
and  I  had  finished  the  first  six-pack  and  were 
halfway  through  the  second.  Martin  Schram 
could  drink  beer.  He  was  German,  and  thick- 
bodied,  built  like  an  overstuffed  sofa.  He  had 
dark,  short  hair  that  he  was  losing,  a  heavy  brow 
and  large,  square  chin,  and  a  grim,  thin  mouth. 
His  blue  eyes,  though  small,  were  the  most  ex- 
pressive and  easily  read  part  of  his  face,  and 
when  I  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  thinking, 
which  wasn't  all  that  often,  I  looked  at  his  eyes. 
Tonight,  however,  we  were  out  on  the  unlit 
porch,  bare  feet  on  the  wooden  rail,  seated  side 
by  side  in  plastic  and  aluminum  folding  chairs, 
and  I  could  not  see  his  eyes  and  had  to  ask  him 
what  he  meant. 

He  sighed. 

"No,  I  mean  it.  What  do  you  mean,  you  envy 
me  because  of  Eleanor?" 

"Forget  it,  kid,"  he  said.  He  emptied  the  can 
and  crunched  it  with  one  hand.  The  light- 
weight aluminum  cans  had  just  come  out  then, 
and  we  liked  smashing  them  as  if  they  were  the 
rigid  cans  that  took  two  hands  to  crush. 

"Kid,"  I  said. 

That's  when  the  noise  next  door  started.  A 
man  and  woman  lived  there,  the  Smiths,  known 
to  me  and  Martin  only  by  the  name  on  the  mail- 
box on  the  door  next  to  ours  and  by  sight,  when 
they  went  to  work  in  the  morning  and  returned 
at  night.  They  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in- 
side their  apartment,  no  matter  how  hot  it  got, 
which  left  the  porch  entirely  to  us,  a  circum- 
stance we  did  not  complain  of.  We  figured  they 
stayed  inside  because  the  man  was  deformed. 
Mr.  Smith's  arms  were  like  flippers,  half  as  long 
as  normal  arms,  and  dwindled  at  the  wrists  and 
hands.  Evidently,  he  was  able  to  drive,  and 
judging  from  the  way  he  dressed,  sports  coat  al- 
tered specially  for  his  arms,  slacks,  dress  shirt, 
and  tie,  he  held  a  decent  job.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
normal  looking.  Actually,  she  was  on  the  attrac- 
tive side  (as  was  he,  except  for  the  arms),  and 
went  out  every  morning  dressed  like  a  salesgirl  at 
a  first-class  department  store,  Maas  Brothers, 
say,  a  place  that  wouldn't  hire  any  of  the  short, 
dumpy,  gum-chewing,  acne-covered  women 
and  girls  who  worked  at  Webb  City.  Eleanor 
worked  at  Maas  Brothers,  in  beachwear. 

We'll  heard  noises  from  next  door  on  several 
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occasions  that  year,  always  late  at  night,  and  al- 
ways Friday,  payday.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  man 
beating  a  woman.  More  precisely,  it  was  the 
sound  of  a  woman  hollering  that  she  was  being 
beaten  by  a  man,  something  we,  of  course,  dis- 
counted, because  we  could  not  imagine  how  he 
could  do  it.  There'd  be  a  thump  and  a  bang  or 
two,  then  a  shriek,  a  wail,  some  long-drawn-out 
sobs,  some  more  thumps,  then  quiet.  That  was 
it.  Martin  would  look  over  at  me,  if  we  both 
happened  to  be  home  and  in  the  same  room  at 
the  time,  and  he'd  shake  his  head  and  smile. 
"Sonofabitch's  at  it  again." 

"Yeah.  Can't  really  be  hurting  her,  though." 

"No.  She's  as  big  as  he  is,  and  she's  got  regular 
arms." 

"Yeah.  It's  probably  just  something  they  do." 

"Yeah.  You  can  never  tell  what  people  like." 

"Yeah." 

This  time,  though,  was  different.  The  noises 
went  on  too  long,  and  they  got  louder.  Mr. 
Smith  sounded  drunk,  and  we  could  hear  him 
snapping  and  snarling  like  a  dog  in  a  dogfight, 
and  she  was  wailing,  a  high,  unbroken,  keening 
sort  of  sound,  as  if  she  were  an  old  Greek  woman 
who'd  been  told  her  favorite  son  was  dead. 

"Jesus  Christ,"  Martin  said,  coming  back 
onto  the  porch.  "They're  really  going  at  it  to- 
night." 

"What  do  you  think?"  I  said.  I  got  up  from  my 
chair  and  walked  across  the  porch  and  faced  the 
closed  door  to  their  apartment.  "Maybe  the  bas- 
tard's hitting  her  with  a  stick  or  something." 

"Naw,  they're  like  a  coupla  alley  cats,  that's 
all.  Forget  it."  I  heard  him  crack  open  another 
beer.  Three  left.  If  I  didn't  open  a  fresh  one 
now,  he'd  get  two  and  I'd  get  one.  But  then  I'd 
have  two  warm  beers  instead  of  one  cold  one. 
Hard  to  choose. 

"I  don't  know,  I  think  we  oughta  do  some- 
thing," I  said. 

"Like  what?  Call  the  cops?  I  don't  believe  in 
that.  Husband  and  wife,  they  got  to  work  these 
things  out  themselves.  You'll  see." 

I  opened  the  screen  door  to  our  apartment, 
went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  got  myself  a  cold 
beer.  When  I  came  out  to  the  porch,  I  put  the 
unopened  can  on  the  floor  next  to  my  chair  and 
went  on  drinking  the  open  one. 

Then  Mrs.  Smith  started  screaming,  "No,  no, 
no!"  Mr.  Smith's  voice  was  muffled,  but  it 
sounded  like  he  was  threatening  to  kill  her,  over 
and  over. 

"I  think  he's  trying  to  kill  her,"  I  said. 

"No,"  Martin  said,  but  he  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  joined  me  in  front  of  their  door. 

"What  if  he's  got  a  gun?" 

"I  don't  think  the  bastard  can  shoot  it.  All 
he's  got  is  those  little  grippers,  for  Christ's 
sake." 


"The  sonofabitch  can  drive  a  car!" 

"Yeah." 

"You  think  we  should  do  something?"  I  asked. 

"No.  He's  just  a  crippled  little  guy  taking  it 
out  on  his  wife.  It's  just  something  they  do," 
Martin  said,  and  he  moved  slowly  away  and 
down  the  steps  to  the  front  yard. 

"Where're  you  going?" 

"I  want  to  see  if  maybe  I  can  see  inside,"  he 
said  from  the  darkness.  "They  got  all  the  blinds 
drawn." 

"I  heard  a  gun!"  I  hissed. 

"What?  I  didn't  hear  it." 

"No,  a  click.  I  heard  it  click,  like  maybe  he's 
only  clicking  it  at  her.  You  know?" 

Martin  came  back  to  the  porch  and  sat  him- 
self heavily  into  a  folding  chair.  "If  the  gun  goes 
off,  then  I'll  worry.  Not  before."  He  took  a  long 
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pull  from  his  beer.  "Clicks."  He  laughed  lightly. 

Mrs.  Smith  screamed,  and  I  reached  forward 
and  pushed  the  doorbell.  Silence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door.  I  waited  a  few  seconds  and 
pushed  the  bell  again,  a  long,  loud  buzz,  and 
slowly  the  door  opened,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Smith 
standing  there  in  a  T-shirt  and  slacks,  panting, 
red-faced,  without  a  gun. 

"What  do  you  want?"  He  was  several  inches 
shorter  than  I  and  slender,  almost  delicate  look- 
ing. His  lank  blond  hair  had  fallen  across  his 
face,  and  his  mouth  was  working  angrily,  as  if 
trying  to  rid  itself  of  something  objectionable. 
His  tiny,  shriveled  arms  hung  at  his  sides  like 
the  wings  of  a  newly  hatched  bird.  He  looked 
pathetic,  but  very  angry,  and  I  surprised  myself 
by  finding  myself  afraid  of  him,  afraid  of  his  in- 
tensity, actually,  his  breathlessness  and  flushed 
face  and  hard  eyes,  the  desperation  these  things 
signified  to  me.  I  had  none  of  it,  and  until  that 
moment  I  had  not  known  it  even  existed  in  the 
world,  despite  the  signals  I  had  been  getting  ev- 
ery night  on  my  drive  home  from  the  shoe  store. 
And  despite  Martin  Schram,  whose  envy  of  me  I 
understood  so  feebly  that  I  could  barely  hide  my 
lack  of  interest. 

"We  heard  a  lotta  noise,"  I  said  gruffly. 

He  looked  me  over  with  care,  without  apol- 
ogy. "You  trying  to  sleep?" 

"No  .  .  .  but  we  were  wondering ..." 

"Who's  that?"  Mrs.  Smith  called  from  some- 
where behind  him.  I  could  see  furniture  over- 
turned beyond  the  man,  rugs  rippled  and  out  of 
place,  an  empty  quart  beer  bottle,  still  rolling. 
The  light  in  the  room  cut  a  blond  swath  across 
the  far  wall  at  an  oblique,  useless  angle,  as  if  a 
table  lamp  had  been  placed  on  its  side  on  the 
floor.  I  imagined  Mrs.  Smith  lying  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  holding  mournfully  to  her  rib  cage, 
her  legs  splayed  out  in  front  of  her,  and  I  forgot 
my  fear  and  was  glad  I  had  interrupted  them. 

"The  kid  next  door,"  Mr.  Smith  said,  as  if 
disappointed. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  I  called. 

"Get  the  hell  out  of  here,"  he  said.  "Mind 
your  own  damn  business." 

I  drew  open  the  screen  door.  "Are  you  all 
right,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

She  entered  the  living  room  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room  beyond  and  leaned  against  the 
doorframe  there,  wearing  a  filmy  pink  night- 
gown, her  bare  arms  crossed  over  her  breasts,  her 
legs  crossed  at  the  ankles.  She  looked  bored,  im- 
patient, irritated,  all  at  once. 

I  took  a  single  step  toward  her  and  halfway 
into  the  room  said  to  her,  "I'm  sorry.  I  just ...  I 
thought  he.  .  ." 

Suddenly,  the  man  was  shoving  me  back  with 
his  tiny  arms,  pushing  them  against  my  chest, 
astonishing   me    with    the    hard   force    of  the 


shoves.  "Get  outa  here!  G'wan,  get  outa  here!" 

I  leaped  out  of  his  way  and  yelled,  "Leave  her 
alone,  you  sonofabitch!  Leave  the  woman 
alone!" 

Then  Martin  was  behind  me,  grabbing  me 
from  behind  and  yanking  me  away  from  the 
door. 

"Close  your  door!"  he  said  to  Smith.  "And 
shut  the  hell  up.  For  God's  sake." 

Smith  closed  the  door,  and  Martin  turned  to 
me.  His  face  in  the  brown  light  of  the  shaded 
windows  had  collapsed  in  on  itself,  and  I  saw 
him  as  I'd  never  seen  him  before.  He  was  fright- 
ened and  very  sad  and  deeply,  painfully  weary  of 
me.  His  small  eyes  were  watered  over, 
and  his  thin  lips  trembled. 


I 


took  a  step  backward,  turned,  and  sat  down. 
Martin  came  around  and  sat  down  next  to  me, 
and  I  could  tell,  even  without  looking  at  him, 
that  his  whole  body  was  shaking. 

I  was  very  calm.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  I  leaned 
over  and  plucked  the  unopened  can  of  Colt  45 
from  the  floor  and  opened  it  and  took  a  slug. 

"You . . ."  he  said. 

"What?" 

"You  don't  know  a  damned  thing  about  any- 
thing." 

"You're  right." 

"You  just  say  that.  You  say  it  so  easy,"  he  said. 
He  lit  a  cigarette.  The  rain  had  stopped  a  long 
time  ago,  and  now  the  dripping  from  the  trees 
and  Spanish  moss  had  stopped  too.  Crickets 
started  up.  I  heard  trucks  on  Route  19,  three 
blocks  away,  change  gears. 

"You're  right  about  that,  too,"  I  said.  "I  say  it 
so  easy."  I  stood  up,  leaned  against  the  railing, 
and  looked  at  his  silhouette.  "But  I  mean  it." 

"You  probably  do,"  he  said,  as  if  he  no  longer 
cared.  It  was  too  late  to  matter  to  him.  He  got 
up  then  and  went  inside  and  lay  down  on  his  bed 
and  fell  asleep. 

I  did  marry  the  girl,  Eleanor  with  the  green 
eyes,  Eleanor  from  beachwear,  and  it  was  not 
the  biggest  mistake  I  ever  made,  even  though  it 
was,  of  course,  a  mistake.  Two  weeks  before  the 
wedding,  I  was  hired  as  display  director  for  the 
Montgomery  Ward  store  in  Lakeland,  youngest 
display  director  in  the  state  of  Florida,  and 
moved  out  of  the  apartment  I  shared  with  Mar- 
tin Schram. 

"You  better  come  to  the  wedding,  pal,"  I  said. 
We  were  on  the  porch,  a  mid-afternoon,  with  a 
rented  trailer  behind  my  Studebaker,  all  my 
worldly  belongings  inside. 

"I'll  be  there,"  he  said,  and  he  clapped  me  on 
both  shoulders.  "You'll  be  O.K." 

"You  will  too,"  I  said. 

"Right." 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  left.  ■ 
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Art,  it  is  said,  is  the  ultimate 
expression  of  mankind's 
innate  instinct  for  creativity. 
Just  as  there  is  creativity  in  an  oil 
painting  or  architecture  evocative 
of  a  historical  era,  so  too  there  is  cre- 
ativity in  a  well-executed  tennis 
stroke,  an  exotic  entree  magnifi- 
cently prepared  and  presented,  a 
dialogue  between  strangers  who 
become  friends. 

So  too  there  is  creativity  in  travel. 

The  joy  in  exploring  a  city  you've 
only  heard  about,  diving  into  a  for- 
eign country,  standing  on  ground 
significant  in  world  events,  locking 
all  those  memories  into  your  cam- 
era, and  taking  them  home  to  share 
with  friends.  All  that  too  is  creative, 
is  art.     v 

Ship  captains,  sports  impressa- 
rios,  restaurateurs,  and  builders  are 
the  artists  of  travel,  tour  operators 
their  agents.  Herein  we  present  a 
diverse  menu  of  travel  riches,  every 
one  an  expression  of  creativity. 

This  surface  skim  of  the  world  is 
only  an  appetizer.  It  is  up  to  the 
reader  to  savor,  then  create  an  itin- 
erary and  take  off  to  experience  the 
true  art  of  travel. 

New  Zealand 

As  early  as  the  1920s,  author 
Zane  Grey  was  telling  the 
world  about  the  extraordi- 
nary fishing  to  be  found  in  New 
Zealand.  But  fear  not.  Despite  60 
years  of  advance  warning,  magnifi- 
cent game  fish  are  as  abundant  as 
they  were  then;  the  wild  rushing 
rivers,  calm  cool  lakes,  and  deep 
coastal  waters  have  not  been  over- 
fished. 

You  will  never  stand  creel-to- 
creel  with  others,  competing  for 
that  choice  spot  on  the  shore.  In 
fact,  lonely  miles  of  rapids,  framed 
by  snowcapped  peaks  and  quiet 
cathedrals  of  stately  pines,  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

You'll  find  fishing  guides  spec- 
ializing in  whatever  species  you're 
seeking.  Another  good  bet  is  to  con- 
tact your  nearest  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment Tourist  Bureau  for  a  copy 
of  "New  Zealand  Outdoor  Action 
Holidays,"  which  contains  a  listing 
of  guides  and  fishing-tour  opera- 
tors. 


The  Tourist  Bureau  can  also  issue 
a  special  visitor's  fishing  license  cov- 
ering the  entire  country.  The  book- 
let tells  you  exactly  how  to  prepare 
for  your  trip.  The  two  islands, 
North  and  South,  run  roughly 
southwest  to  northeast,  with  the 
northern  portions,  which  are  closer 
to  the  equator,  possessing  an  idyllic 
subtropical  climate.  As  New 
Zealand  is  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 


Trout 
Fisherman 
Casting 
into  the 
Wilkin  River, 
Wanaka, 
Otago, 
New  Zealand 


sphere,  also  remember  that  its  sum- 
mer occurs  generally  October 
through  April  and  winter,  May 
through  September  (with  spring 
and  autumn  in  between). 

Spawning  rainbow  trout  over  10 
pounds  are  abundant  in  April  and 
May  on  the  North  Island's  cool 
Taupo  Plateau.  Many  anglers  rate 
the  Tongariro  River  as  the  world's 
best. 

Golden-flanked  brown  trout  can 
go  up  to  11  pounds  in  the  South 
Island's  Mataura  River,  which  many 
believe  is  the  best  stream  for 
browns  in  the  world,  or  the 
Motueka  River,  or  the  North  Island's 
Manawatu,  Ruakituri,  and  Rangiti- 
kei  Rivers. 

Backpacking  into  the  rugged  inte- 
rior is  one  way  to  reach  these  turbu- 
lent streams  and  quiet  pools,  or  you 
can  take  a  helicopter  into  the 
remote  backcountry 

If  it's  salmon  you're  after,  take 
heavy  surfcasting  gear  and  deep- 
running  spoons  to  the  river  mouths 
along  the  east  coast  of  South  Island. 
Known  as  Quinnat  in  New  Zealand, 
these  are  the  popular  Chinook  of 
North  America.  Specimens  gener- 
ally run  10  to  20  pounds,  but  mon- 
sters from  40  to  48  pounds  can  be 
taken. 
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is  suburban  Fremantle,  for  150 
years  Australia's  main  western  port 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  now  the 
site  for  an  exciting  year  of  interna- 
tional yachting  competition. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  Newport,  where 
cheery  shouts  of  '"Ello,  mate,"  end- 
less chug-a-lugs,  and  a  stupendous 
flow  of  Australian  beer  rattled  the 
cages  of  the  staid  New  Englanders. 

More  than  a  full  year  of  activities 
have  been  scheduled,  commencing 
last  fall  when  a  number  of  the  sleek 
12 -meter  yachts  arrived  to  test  the 
waters.  The  World  12-Metre  Fleet 
Racing  Championships  were  held  in 
February,  a  sort  of  full  dress 
rehearsal  for  the  main  event. 

Aters  Rock, 
Northern  Territorx  Australia 


Deep-sea-game  fishermen  like- 
wise have  never  been  disappointed 
in  New  Zealand.  The  more  than 
3,700  miles  of  coastline  offer  a  vari- 
ety of  species,  seasons,  and  tech- 
niques matched  few  other  places  in 
the  world. 

Charter  boats,  reasonably  priced 
between  $350  and  $450  a  day,  will 
take  you  to  the  abundant  grounds  of 
the  striped  marlin,  where  the  water 
is  so  clear  you  can  often  actually  see 
300-pound  giants  strike  the  bait. 

Black  marlin  can  range  up  to  500 
pounds,  and  mako  sharks  run  over 
200  pounds.  Broadbill  sword,  blue 
marlin,  and  thresher  and  ham- 
merhead sharks  are  also  popular 
game.  If  light  tackle  is  your  sport, 
look  for  yellowtail  (kingfish  in  N.Z.) 
up  to  100  pounds. 

Snapper  range  around  North 
Island  and  through  the  dramatic 
Cook  Strait  between  the  islands. 
Take  a  sport  fishing  boat  or  surfcast 
for  these  popular  fish,  particularly 
along  Northland's  famous  90-Mile 
Beach.  Blue  cod,  trevally,  and  tera- 
kihi  are  also  abundant  in  the  coastal 
shallows. 

Many  fishing  lodges  and  guest 
houses  offer  accommodations, 
charters,  and  dinghies  along  with 
great  hospitality  and  the  country's 
hearty,  delicious  food. 

Australia 

Jn  1983  the  venue  was  a  chill, 
misty,  historic  seafarers'  town  in 
Rhode  Island.  Three  years  later 
and  half  a  world  away,  the  scene  has 
shifted  to  another  historic  seafaring 
community,  this  one  bubbling  and 
bikinied,  robust  and  raucous. 

The  moment  financier  Alan 
Bond,  helmsman  John  Bertrand, 
and  the  Australia  II  wrested  the 
America's  Cup  from  its  132-year 
perch  at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
Perth,  capital  of  Western  Australia, 
was  suddenly  "discovered." 

For  years  tourists  have  pretty  well 
defined  Australia  as  Sydney,  its  cos- 
mopolitan capital  on  the  eastern 
(Pacific)  shore.  But  if  Sydney  is  the 
New  York  of  this  nation,  then  Perth 
is  its  Los  Angeles,  a  frontier  city 
bursting  with  energy,  skyscrapers, 
and  investment  capital. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Perth 
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The  first  round  of  eliminations 
starts  in  October;  the  challenger  will 
be  chosen  in  a  best-of-seven  format 
in  mid-January;  and  the  Australian 
defender  will  take  on  the  survivor, 
startingjanuary  3 1 . 

For  the  lucky  visitors  who  can 
stay  on,  the  annual  Festival  of  Perth 
in  February  offers  a  rich  menu  of 
cultural  activities.  Started  in  1953, 
the  festival  went  "big-time"  in 
1977,  attracting  premier  perform- 
ing artists  from  all  over  the  world. 

Between  races  and  concerts  visi- 
tors can  sample  some  of  the  finest 
dining  and  quaffing  anywhere. 

Heated  discussions  about  the 
winning  boat's  controversial 
winged  keel  were  dominant  in  New- 
port's White  Horse  Tavern  three 
years  ago.  This  year  you  can  be  sure 
a  babel  of  tongues  will  fill  the  warm 
confines  of  the  historic  Sail  & 
Anchor  Club  in  Perth  debating  the 
secrets  of  the  competitors. 

At  the  Sail  &  Anchor,  you'll  find 
one  of  the  widest  selections  of  the 
world's  great  beers,  plus  the  pub's 
own  brand. 

Besides  the  numerous  pubs,  Fre- 


mantle and  Perth  present  a  cornuco- 
pia of  restaurants  featuring  cuisine 
from  every  corner  of  the  world. 
Check  the  Dining  Out  section  of 
Thursday  evening's  newspaper, 
then  head  for  James  Street  in  the 
Northbridge  area;  Stirling  Highway, 
the  main  thoroughfare  in  Subiaco; 
or  the  narrow  streets  of  Fremantle, 
where  the  cobblestones  and  old 
stone  buildings  have  barely 
changed  since  1900. 

As  with  most  port  cities,  the  area 
is  famous  for  fresh  seafood  caught 
daily  in  the  warm  Indian  Ocean. 
Cicerello's  fish  market  offers  an  old 
world  ambience,  delicacies  right 
out  of  the  sea,  and  fish  and  chips. 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  to  take 
the  ferry  to  Rottnest  Island,  1 8  kilo- 
meters off  the  mainland,  to  sample 
the  famous  donuts  from  the  Rott- 
nest Bakery. 

In  fact,  Rottnest  is  worth  several 
days  of  totally  casual  R&R. 
Exploring  the  island  is  done  by 
bicycle  since  few  cars  are  allowed. 
Wide  white  beaches  line  the 
lagoons  of  calm,  clear  water  for 
swimming  or  diving  over  the  reefs. 

After  a  day  of  such  activities, 
repair  to  the  Quokka  Arms,  nick- 
name of  the  Rottnest  Hotel,  built  in 
the  1800s  as  the  summer  residence 
of  Australia's  state  governors. 

The  hotel's  beer  garden  presents 
an  idyllic  view  of  boats  and  beach. 
Also,  the  cute  and  cuddly  little 
quokka,  a  furry  little  pet  not  unlike 
the  shy  koala,  appears  around  sun- 
set for  handouts. 

For  a  different  kind  of  getaway, 
head  for  the  hills  above  Perth  and 
the  quiet,  green  world  of  the  Dar- 
ling Range.  Artists  and  craftsmen 
have  instituted  a  thriving  cottage 
industry  here. 

If  you  have  the  time,  continue  on 
over  the  hills  into  the  magnificent 
Avon  Valley,  just  an  hour  or  two  by 
car  from  Perth.  Descendants  of  the 
farming  pioneers  still  work  the  lush 
land,  and  restorations  present  a 
life  as  it  existed  over  a  century  ago. 

An  overnight  at  the  Settler's 
House  in  York  is  an  experience  not 
to  be  missed.  Rooms  are  beautifully 
restored  with  period  furnishings. 
It  is  like  living  in  a  museum. 

For  1986,  tour  operators  are 
packaging  travel,  accomodations, 
and  race-viewing  excursions. 
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Eurailpass  admits  there  may  still  be  a 
less  expensive  way  to  see  Europe. 


Eurailpass  gives  you  lots  of  ways 
to  save  money  on  European  travel 
With  our  Eurail  Saverpass,  for 
_  example,  you  get  unlimited  first- 
'S|  class  rail  travel  in  any  or  all  of  16 
:*■»  European  countries  for  only  $199 
ir  person*  That's  less  than  $14  per  day 
Of  course,  there  is  a  way  to  travel  around  Europe 
at  costs  even  less.  If  you  like  to  pedal 


iplies  to  15-day  pass,  when  three  or  more  travel  together, 
her  inexpensive  rates  are  available  for  one  or  two  people. 


HI 


Please  rush  me  a/ree  Eurailpass  color  brochure. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Mail  today  to  Eurailpass,  Box  Q,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  10305. 

HA0586 


IF  YOU  GET  A 
SAAB  IN  EUROPE.  IT 
GOULD  PAY  FOR  THE 
TRIPTO  EUROPE. 


Save  up  to  $2,700  off 
the  U.S.  Port  of  Entry  price 
on  a  1986  Saab* 

Just  buy  your  Saab  in 
the  U.S.A.,  take  delivery  in 
Europe,  and,  when  you're 
ready  to  leave,  Saab  will 
ship  your  car  to  the  States 
free  from  Gothenburg, 

•Radio  not  included  in  European  deliveries. 


Amsterdam,  Bremerhaven 
or  Antwerp.  Or  Saab  can 
arrange  transfer  from  20 
other  European  cities. 

Saab  will  also  pay  ocean 
freight,  marine  insurance, 
customs  duty,  port  clear- 
ance charges,  even  the 
cost  of  retrofitting  the  cata- 


lytic converter. 

Contact  your  local  Saab 
dealer  or  IDS,  Saab-Scania, 
Saab  Drive,  Orange, 
CT  06477.  Or  call 
(203)  795-5671. 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


a  On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 

B  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 

~  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 

Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 

A    house-lounge,  where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

Ji1,  course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

A  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
very  special.   We  offer  a  warm,   leisurely, 
,.  "away-from-it-all"  atmosphere,   as  well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat-  Mi- 
ng,   windsurfing   and   trips    to   fishing   and  ^V 
a    boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands.  ™ 
A   The   Inn  is  just   a   pleasant   walk    from   the 
^f«  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Cayw»« 
Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 

J  personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with 
nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
20th-century  urban  life  and  yet  retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 
A  chure,  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
^k  information. 

Ruth  Maury— 
^Jerry  Whiteleather 


ABACO INN 

BOX  B10,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 
Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 
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Sail  a  tall 
ship  to  a 
small  island. 


Running  with  the  wind  to  great  ports 
o'call  in  the  exotic  Caribbean.  For  'old 
salts'  and  landlubbers,'  join  intimate 
fun-loving  shipmates  for  barefoot' 
adventure  under  white  sails. 
6  days  from  $625. 

Send  for  FREE  color  Great  Adventure 
Booklet. 

©Windjammer' 
Barefiwt 'Cruises 

Box  120,  Dept  5-h  Miami  Beach,  FL  33119-0120 
TOLL  FREE  1-800-327-2600 
1-800-432-3364  (in  FL) 


Ireland 


To  the  aficionado,  golf  is  more 
art  than  sport,  and  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  abun- 
dant canvases. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  the  game 
might  think  that  golf  in  Ireland  is  lit- 
tle different  from  in  nearby- 
Scotland,  where  the  game  was  born. 
After  all,  the  topography  and  cli 
mate  are  similar.  But  they'd  be 
wrong.  There  is  a  quality,  a  cadence 
if  you  will,  to  the  game  as  played  on 
the  Emerald  Isle,  probably  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ebullient,  survivalisi 
nature  of  the  Irish  themselves.  For  if 
courses  are  windswept  and  raw  in 
Scotland,  then  they  are  even  wind- 
ier and  wilder  in  Ireland.  The  essen 
tially  rural  nature  of  Ireland  dictat 
a  more  savage,  rugged  game  th 
that  of  its  neighbor. 

The  game's  pioneers,  historical 
figures  like  Old  Tom  Morris,  came 
from  Scotland  to  build  these  master- 
pieces. Playing  them  is  akin  to  step- 
ping back  into  the  pages  of  golfs 
origins. 

The  links  courses,  wending  their 
way  through  brutal  sand  dunes  and 
across  stretches  of  impenetrable 
scrub,  have  led  to  more  sessions 
with  grand  old  Irish  whiskey  than 
one  cares  to  remember. 

The  grand  championship  courses 
like  Ballybunion  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Portmarnock  near  Dublin, 
and  Royal  County  Down  in  Newcas- 
tle on  the  Irish  Sea  in  Northern  Ire 
land  are  respected  throughout  the 


ts, 
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world. 

Then  there  are  whimsical  layou 
perhaps  designed  by  leprechauns, 
like  charming  Lahinch  in  County 
Clare  on  the  west  (Atlantic)  coast 
There  is  a  par-3  where  the  green  is 
completely  hidden  in  a  dell  and  the 
greens'  mowers  move  a  visible 
white  rock  daily  to  indicate  the  line 
to  the  hole  that  day. 

There  is  haunting  Portrush  on  the 
wild  and  moody  north  coast,  anc 
sunny  Waterville  at  the  extreme 
southern  tip  of  County  Kerry, 
where  the  Atlantic  and  immense 
sand  dunes  frame  the  course  on 
three  sides. 

Also,  there  are  lovely,  gentl 
inland  courses,  similar  to  the 
parkland  genre  familiar  to  American 
golfers.  A  prime  example  is  the  Kil- 
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arney  Golf  and  Fishing  Club's  two 
ourses,  strung  along  a  flower-bor- 
iered  lake  with  misty  green  moun- 
ains  brooding  on  the  opposite 
hore. 

True  to  their  nature,  the  Irish  wel- 
come visting  golfers  warmly,  and 
permission  to  play  even  at  the  pri- 
/ate  clubs  is  usually  granted  on  the 
•lightest  pretext. 

Many  courses  have  caddies  but 
nost  don't,  and  electric  carts  are 
inathema  to  the  Irish.  Pull  carts, 
lowever,  are  always  available  and 
:ost  about  £1  (one  Irish  pound  ster- 
ing)  per  round.  Green  fees  average 
11,  but  can  range  from  £3  to  £1 5  at 
he  most  popular  courses. 


Golf  in 

I  Ashford, 

I  Ireland 


A  courtesy  of  Irish  Tourist  Board 


Holland 


rraditionally,  we  travel  to  Hol- 
land to  view  tulips  and  the 
dikes,  windmills  and  Hans 
irinker  gliding  along  on  silver 
>lades. 

1  But  once  we  get  there,  we  usually 
liscover  that  childhood  lore 
toesn't  tell  the  story  by  half.  The 
lardy  north  European  populace  of 
his  exciting  nation  has  a  unique  cul- 
ure  rich  with  the  antecedents  of 
>ur  own  history. 

To  truly  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  small  nation,  a  tour  of 
Its  museums  is  an  absolute  must. 
From  seafaring,  which  would 
Produce  Henry  Hudson  and  New 
^ork,  to  the  masterworks  of  Van 
}ogh  and  Rembrandt,  from  the 
)olitical  intrigues  of  the  House  of 
Orange  to  World  War  II,  the  muse- 
ums are  a  window  on  the  rich  fabric 
?f  Holland. 
In  Apeldoorn,  the  Rijksmuseum 


The  quick  and  easy 

way  to  learn 

a  foreign  language! 


Based  on  the  US.  Military  "Speed-up"  Method  of  Language  Learning. 


Each  program  comes  with 

two  45-minute  cassettes  and  convenient  phrase 

dictionary  in  a  compact,  6"  x  7"  waterproof  vinyl  case. 

Programmed  for  Rapid  Learning! 

It's  been  scientifically  proven  that  we  remember  words 
we  hear  better  than  words  we  see.  That's  why  you'll  find 
the  two  audiocassettes  in  each  Language  /  30  package 
more  useful  than  all  the  language  books  money  can  buy. 
Just  start  listening  to  the  tapes,  repeat  the  foreign  phrases 
a  few  times  and,  believe  it  or  not,  you'll  begin  speaking 
like  a  native.  It's  that  simple! 

Remember,  Language/ 30  is  a  learning  tool  that 
works.  It  incorporates  the  "speed-up"  method  of  lan- 
guage learning— the  same  method  used  to  train  U.S. 
government  personnel  who  work  overseas. 

With  Language/ 30,  you  can  practice  your  target 
language  anytime,  anywhere  You  won't  have  to  set 
aside  hours  just  for  language  study.  You  can  listen  to 
Language/  30  while  you're  getting  dressed,  eating,  driv- 
ing to  work,  or  even  jogging.  Whether  you're  studying 
French,  Russian,  Swahili,  or  any  of  the  other  23  langua- 
ges listed  below,  you'll  improve  your  speaking  fluency 


and  listening  comprehension  each  time  you  play  the 
Language  /  30  tapes. 

Introduced  by  Language  Expert 
Charles  Berlitz. 

Each  Language/ 30  program  features  native  voices 
speaking  the  most  important  and  commonly  used  con- 
versational phrases.  You'll  learn  all  the  words  you  need 
to  know  for  greetings,  introductions,  requests,  and  gen- 
eral conversations  in  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  theaters, 
and  other  places.  And  each  cassette  is  introduced  by 
world-renowned  linguist  Charles  Berlitz,  who  explains 
the  social  customs  and  etiquette  of  the  country. 

So,  whether  you're  going  abroad  for  a  short  trip  or 
an  extended  stay,  you'll  find  that  the  fluency  you've 
gained  from  Language/  30  will  make  your  visit  easier, 
more  pleasant,  and  more  enriching.  Instead  of  being  a 
"stranger  in  a  strange  land;'  you'll  be  able  to  converse 
freely  with  the  natives  in  their  own  language 


1232628. 
1232636. 
1232644. 
1232651. 
1232669. 
1232677. 
1232685. 
1232693. 
1232701. 
1232719. 
1232727. 
1232735. 
1232743. 
1232750. 


Which  of  these  26  languages 
would  you  like  to  speak? 

Arabic 


Chinese 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Norwegian 


1232768. 

Persian 

1300375. 

Polish 

1232776. 
1232784. 

Portuguese 
Russian 

1232792. 

Serbo-Croatian 

1232800. 
1232818. 

Spanish 
Swahili 

1232826. 

Swedish 

1232834. 
1232842. 

Tagalog  (Filipino) 
Turkish 

1232859. 

Vietnamese 

1232867.    English  For 
Spanish  Speakers. .  $16.95 

ONLY 

$14.95 

EXCEPT  WHERE  NOTED 

YOUR  30-DAY,  NO-RISK 
MONEYBACK  GUARANTEE 

Every  item  your  purchase  Irom  Barnes  & 
Noble  by  mail  must  meet  your  standards 
If  not.  return  it  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund 

ONE  YEAR 
CASSETTE  WARRANTY 

Educational  Services,  Washington,  DC  war- 
rants the  cassettes  of  each  LANGUAGE  /  30 
course  free  of  defects  in  materials  and /or 
workmanship  for  a  period  of  12  months  from 
date  of  purchase  and  agrees  to  repair  or 
replace  any  defective  cassette  at  no  charge 


m%  since  1873      g*    -m.r     1  1 

Barnes  &  Noble 

BOOKSTORES 

DEPTT473  126  FIFTH  AVE  ,  NY,  NY  10011 


AVAILABLE  BY  MAIL  ONLY 

*»  Check  one  D  Check  or  money  order   enclosed 

□  Please  charge  this  to 

D  Visa  D  MasterCard  D  Am   Ex 


Acct  #. 


.Exp. 


Item  # 

Qty 

Price 

Ship  &  Ins  ea 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Subtotal 

N  Y  ,  N  J.  res  add  sales  tax 

Total 
*S  1985  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstores.  Inc 

Signature  . 
SHIP  TO: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State,  Zip 


Offer  good  only  in  continental  USA 
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5%  JaluMt^VotU. 


WEEKEND 
SPECIAL 


$69 

W  W  night 
(Fri.,  &/or  Sat  ) 
1  or  2  persons 


or  1  bedrm  suite  $119 

(advance  reservations  only) 

Gracious  hotel  located  In  hub  of 
NYs  attractions  Rooms  beautifully 
decorated,  refrigerator,  pantry, 
color  TV  Regular  rates:  singles 
$79-89,  doubles  $88-98, 1-2  BR 
suites  $150-250. 

For  reservations/brochure  see 
travel  agent  or  call: 

•  (212)  246-1300  (NYS) 

•  toll-free  800-223-0680  (USA) 


Salisbury 


HOTEL 


123  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019 


PL/WTAGEMST 


TCMRS 


The  Barbarossa  Tour  to  Medieval  Germany 
and  Italy 

19  April  —  6  May,  1986 

12  July—  29  July,  1986 

Price:  $2250* 

The  Plantagenet  Tour  to  Medieval  England 

and  France 

17  May—  1  June,  1986 

9  August  —  24  August,  1  986 

6  September —  21  Sept,  1986 
Price:  $2400* 

The  Polyalbion  Tour  to  Literary  England 

7  June  —  29  June,  1986 
Price:  $2950* 

The  Literary  London  Tour 

29  November—  7  December,  1986 

Price:  $995* 

'Price  Exclusive  of  Air  Fare 

The  idea  of  these  tours  is  to  connect  history  to 

the  landscape  where  its  events  took  place,  and 

literature  to  the  city  of  its  origin 

—  showing  how  both  the  word^ 

and  the  world  reflect  and 

explain  each  other. 

Professor  Peter 

Gravgaard  has 

designed  the 

tours  and  directs 

them  personally. 

Brochures: 

The  Plantagenet 

Tours 

Suite  1057, 

2828  Forest 

Square,  Dallas, 

Texas  75234. 

Tel:  (214) 

243-6753  .^ 


Het  Loo  Palace  is  the  restored  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Wilhelmina  con- 
taining three  centuries  of  artifacts 
from  the  House  of  Orange. 

A  residence  with  a  grimmer,  and 
fresher,  story  to  tell  is  the  Anne 
Frank  House  in  Amsterdam,  the 
family's  hiding  place  during  the  Nazi 
occupation. 

A  gentler  past  is  remembered  in 
Amsterdam's  Rijkmuseum  Vincent 
Van  Gogh,  with  some  200  paintings 
and  500  drawings  by  the  master, 
along  with  letters,  books,  and  med- 
als. 

The  former  home  of  Rembrandt 
in  Amsterdam  contains  virtually  a 
complete  collection  of  his  etchings 
and  some  drawings. 

For  a  change  of  pace  try  the 
Witches'  Weigh  House  in  Oude wa- 
ter, where  witches  were  weighed 
from  1497  to  1700.  You  can  even 
weigh  in  yourself  and  take  home  a 
certificate. 

Not  so  humorous,  particularly 
around  this  time  of  year  is  the  Tax 
Museum  in  Rotterdam,  where,  you 
can  find  out  all  you've  never 
wanted  to  know  about  taxes  and 
collecting  them. 

Many  of  the  more  than  600  muse- 
ums in  this  country  are  included  in 
the  government's  Museum  Year 
Card,  obtained  for  a  small  fee  and 
usable  for  free  admission.  The  card 
is  available  at  the  museums  and 
from  tourist  offices.  Also,  the  Neth- 
erlands Railways  has  a  program  of 
day  trips,  including  transportation 
and  museum  admission. 

Gre^vt  Britain 

The  magnificent  "Treasure 
Houses  of  Britain"  exhibi- 
tion last  winter  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  the  most  ambitious 
project  of  its  kind  undertaken  by 
Washington's  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  was  only  an  appetizer.  For  the 
main  entree^  visitors  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  exquisite  pair  of  Chinese 
pug  dogs  or  the  precious  Lady  Caro- 
line Scott  as  Winter,  for  example, 
can  visit  the  stately  country  homes, 
estates,  and  castles  that  donated 
these  masterpieces  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Nearly  700  works  of  art  were 
selected  from  some  200  homes 
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throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  This  summer  presents  an 
opportunity  to  visit  these  grand 
homes  and  view  the  artworks,  only 
a  small  sampling  of  the  abundance 
available,  in  their  original  settings. 

The  pug  dogs,  for  example,  are 
from  the  Morley  Collection  at 
Saltram  House,  Devon,  a  Tudor 
house  with  salon  and  dining  room 
by  Robert  Adam. 

Blair  Castle, 
Iaiside,  Scotland 


, 
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A  courtesy  of  British  Tourist  Authority 

Lady  Carolina,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, was  loaned  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  KT 
from  Bowhill,  Selkirkshire,  near  the 
southern  border  of  Scotland.  Home 
of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  for  gener- 
ations, Bowhill  contains  collections 
of  furniture,  pictures,  porcelain,  rel- 
ics of  Queen  Victoria,  and  proofs  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire, 
loaned  the  lovely  John  Constable 
painting  The  Lock  to  the  exhibition. 
Rebuilt  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  castle  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century  and  displays  relics  of 
Catherine  Parr,  sixth  wife  of  King 
Henry  VIII. 

The  British  Tourist  Authority 
(BTA)  has  published  a  four-color 
map  and  information  folder  locat- 
ing each  of  the  homes  represented 
in  the  "Treasure  Houses"  exhibit.  A 
clear,  simple  code  locates  each 
house;  the  nearest  town,  railway 
station,  and  first-class  hotel;  and 
admission  details.  Also  described  is 
the  Open  to  View  ticket,  which  for 
$23  allows  admission  to  over  500 
homes,  castles,  gardens,  and  other 
historic  sites  throughout  Britain. 
Many  of  the  200  Treasure  Houses 
honor  the  ticket,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased from  travel  agents  or  BritRail 
Travel  International. 

Many  accommodations  in  the 
Trusthouse  Forte  Hotels  group  are 
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hemselves  minor  treasure  houses 
iating  from  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
tnd  seventeenth  centuries  with 
>pen  fires,  four-poster  beds,  and 
mtique  furnishings.  Included  are 
uch  properties  as  The  Angel  and 
loyal  in  Grantham,  where  King 
ohn  established  his  court  in  1213- 
t  is  widely  considered  the  oldest 
nn  in  England. 

Other  inns  where  visitors  can  stay 
lave  hosted  such  notables  as 
Charles  I,  Queen  Victoria,  Queen 
4ary,  Wordsworth,  Dickens,  Keats, 
Jyron,  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  and 
,ady  Hamilton,  and  Paganini.  These 
nns  are  among  the  ones  described 
n  the  "Treasure  Houses"  pamphlet, 
ivailable  from  BTA  offices. 


Italy 

rou've  strolled  with  the  stars 
on  Rodeo  Drive  in  Beverly 
Hills,  worn  out  your  plastic 
ilong  Avenue  Foch  in  Paris,  fol- 
pwed  bejeweled  Gucci-steps  on 
pPorth  Avenue  in  Palm  Beach, 
rbu've  learned  the  art  of  shopping. 
Now  go  to  the  source,  scratch 
7our  yen  to  spend  along  what  may 
)e  the  most  glamorous  and  historic 
hopping  street  of  them  all — the  Via 
Condotti  in  Rome.  This  300  meters 
pnnecting  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and 
fia  del  Corso  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  down  through  the  centu- 
faes  of  this  great  city.  In  the  days 
vhen  Rome  ruled  the  known 
v^orld,  it  was  a  channel  for  fresh 
|/ater  to  the  citizens  of  the  city; 
lience  its  name,  which  is  translated 
Is  "conduit." 

I  Enter  Condotti  by  way  of  the 
imous  Spanish  Steps,  138  traver- 
ne  risers  encumbered  by  the  brash 
ainbow  of  the  flower  sellers'  stalls, 
.t  the  top  is  the  Trinita  dei  Monti, 
ne  of  the  city's  famous  churches, 
ating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
xross  the  street  is  the  "casina 
ossa"  where  John  Keats  died  in 
82 1 .  It  is  now  a  museum  devoted 
D  the  memory  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 
Note  the  site  of  Cafe  Greco,  No. 
]6  Via  Condotti,  and  remember  it 
pr  a  respite  from  the  ardors  of 
flopping.  Such  artists  and  intellec- 
ts as  Goethe,  Berlioz,  Mendels- 
ohn, Liszt,  Anatole  France,  Wagner, 
hd  Schopenhauer  were  regulars. 


CHINA  _ 

Discover  unbeaten  tracks 
at  hard-to-beat  prices. 

Now  you  can  explore  China's  seldom-seen  places  on  a  deluxe  tour  that  is 
fully  affordable.  Choose  a  17-  to  25-day  escorted  adventure  that  includes 
either  a  cruise  on  the  Yangtze  River  or  Grand  Canal,  magical  Tibet,  far- 
flung  Inner  Mongolia  or  the  fabled  Silk  Road.  Plus  of  course,  China's 
must-see  Golden  Route  cities.  With  the  newest  luxury  hotels,  special 
dinners  and  other  great  tour  features.  Mail  this  coupon  to  Pacific  Delight— 
#1  to  China  and  the  Orient -for  our  56-page  CHINA  EXPERIENCE" 
brochure.  Then  see  your  Travel  Agent. 

—  GO  WITH  THE  REAL  EXPERTS ' 

Pacific  Delight  Tours,  Inc.,  132  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  684-7707  (NY.)  or  toll-free  (800)  221-7179  (U.S.  and  Canada). 


Please  rush  me  your  1986  CHINA  EXPERIENCE"  brochure. 


Name_ 


Address_ 
City 


_Stale_ 


-Z'P- 


My  travel  agent  is_ 


F^CIFIC  DELIGHT  TOURS,  INC. 
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SHORTCUT  TO  GETTING 
AROUND  BRITAIN. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  find  out  how  to  get  from  London  to  Oxford 
in  under  an  hour.  Or  to  the  capital  of  Scotland  (400  miles)  in  41/? 

hours.  The  secret, of  course,  is  BritRail, 
„9*  I       with  14,000  trains  daily  to  over  2,000 
^~    ■  J.Q *%■! ^B: wfeff  destinations.  And  BritRail  offers  lots 

RnXrW"  "  of  travel  options.  The  BritRail  Pass 

ll^1  '      o^vwhv  gives  you  unlimited  travel  all  over 

Britain.  A  14-day  pass  is  just  $13  a 
(3reaiDiii°»  ■•  day.  But  you  have  to  buy  it  before 

_#tfT2  &C*1  jA      y°u  leave-  S°  P|an  ahead.  Send  for 

your  free  brochure.  Then  see  your 
travel  agent. 
One  shortcut  leads  to  another. 


BritRail  Travel  International 

Dept.  HQ,  630  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Please  send  me  your 
brochure,  Go  BritRail. 
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But  it  is  for  shopping  that  we've 
come  to  Via  Condotti,  and  we  could 
begin  by  following  Cary  Grant  into 
Battistoni's,  No.  61  A,  where  paint- 
ings by  Modigliani,  Guttuso,  Mafai, 
and  Cocteau  form  a  classic  back- 
drop for  stylish  men's  wear,  particu- 
larly elegant  shirts  and  cashmere 
articles. 

More  cashmere  and  tasteful  rain- 
wear by  Burberrys  are  featured  at 
Polidori,  while  the  classic  look  and 
immaculate  tailoring  are  de  rigueur 
at  quiet  Runci,  No.  93,  a  haven  for 
men. 

Tailored  suits  with  a  uniquely  Ital- 
ian flair,  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  fun  furs  are  the  staple  of  DaFi- 
lippo's  (No.  6)  exciting  displays. 

Down  the  street,  at  No.  66,  Ferra- 
gamo  presents  the  premier  selec- 
tions of  that  Italian  mainstay,  shoes, 
along  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  day- 
wear  and  accessories. 

Beltrami  boots  and  shoes  accom- 
pany a  genuine  indoor  fountain 
brought  in  from  Naples  at  No.  19, 


the  Torlonia  Palace,  dating  from  the 
seventh  century. 

Wedgwood,  porcelain,  and  crys- 
tal are  excellent  buys  at  Richard 
Ginori.  A  Murano  mirror  highlights 
the  exquisite  costume  jewelry  at 
Schuberth,  No.  19B. 

Finally,  Bulgari,  at  No.  10, 
presents  spectacular  jewels,  collect- 
ibles, diamonds,  cabachon  nuts, 
and  lovely  mosaic  miniatures. 

A  number  of  Piazza  di  Spagna 
boutiques  and  designer  shops  form 
a  perfect  complement  to  those  of 
the  Via  Condotti. 

Classic  cashmere  sweater  sets, 
soft  handbags,  and  jackets  lead  the 
offerings  at  Etienne  Aigner  at  No.  7, 
while  Italian  designer  Krizia  is  fea- 
tured at  No.  77B,  the  shop  owned 
and  operated  by  the  master's  sister, 
Gincarla  Rosi. 

And  finally,  for  a  bag  in  which  to 
carry  home  all  the  goodies,  go  next 
door  to  Righini,  which  supplies  clas- 
sic luggage  and  bags  in  the  quiet 
Florentine  style. 


Spain 


/"*  ocial  historians  maintain  that 
art  is  a  representation  of  the 
k^J  time  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  the- 
ory so  evident  as  in  the  Mudejar  art 
of  Spain. 

Although  the  experts  cannot 
agree  on  whether  Mudejar  is  a  dis- 
tinct art  form  or  merely  a  repository 
of  diverse  techniques,  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  and  colorful  events 
in  the  history  of  Spain  can  be  seen  in 
its  manifestations. 

Essentially  a  style  of  architecture, 
Mudejar  is  the  exuberant  blending 
of  Moorish  and  Gothic  forms.  Best 
discovered  in  churches,  castles,  and 
municipal  bell  towers,  it  graphically 
illustrates  the  peaceful  cooperation 
and  mutual  respect  of  two  quite 
diverse  cultures. 

After  centuries  of  Muslim  occupa- 
tion, Christian  invaders  began  to 
reconquer  Spain  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Lasting  until  the  sixteenth 


South  Pacific. 


Sail  into  summer  with  us  this  winter,  12  o: 
14  days  Down  Under  to  Australia,  New  Zealai 
and  the  enchanting  islands  dotting  the  South 
Pacific.  Golfer  or  gourmet,  we  cater  to  your 
every  whim  with  unmatched  elegance  and  enthusiasm.  With  the  luxury  of  more  space 
from  your  stateroom  to  your  dining  room.  Our  Royal  Pampering  is  at  your  service  wit 
friendly  waiters,  caring  stewardesses  and  a  helpful  concierge! 

Discover  Viking  Adventuring  and  let  us  show  you  the  New  Zealand  everyone  falls 
in  love  with  —  the  hot  springs  Maori  town,  Rotorua. 
The  lush  greenery  of  Wellington.  The  colonial  English  arch- 
itecture of  Christchurch.  The  South  Pacific's  own  fjords, 
Milford  Sound.  Even  the  island  of  Tasmania. 

Also  visit  Australia's  manicured  beauties  —  Adelaide,  with  its 
parades  of  parks  and  Melbourne,  fragrant  with  flower  gardens. 
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century,  with  traces  into  the  eight- 
eenth, this  period  of  reconquest 
produced  some  of  the  most  vital, 
extraordinary  architecture  in  all  of 
Europe. 

The  term  Mudejar  comes  from 
the  Arabic  mudayyan — "the  sub- 
jected one."  Rather  than  leave  Spain 
and  go  into  exile,  many  Mudejars 
(Moslems  all)  chose  to  stay,  main- 
taining their  own  religion  and  cus- 
toms and  governed  by  their  own 
laws.  Whenever  the  Christian  clergy 
decided  to  build  a  new  church,  they 
called  on  the  skilled  local  workforce 
of  Mudejar  craftsmen.  These  crafts- 
men blended  their  own  techniques 
and  styles  with  the  Gothic  forms 
imposed  by  the  Christians  into  a 
unique,  pleasant,  and  exciting  form 
:known  as  Mudejar. 

Geometric  designs,  rows  of  callig- 
raphy, traceries,  interlaced  friezes, 
and  coffered  ceilings  mark  the 
Mudejar  style.  It  is  also  character- 
zed  by  the  use  of  low-cost  materials 
such  as  brick,  stone,  and  wood. 


Mosque  in  Cordoba,  Andalusia 


A  courtesy  of  Sat 


t  Office  of  Spam 


The  Mudejar  style  was  confined 
to  four  distinct  areas — Toledo, 
Andalusia,  Castille-Leon,  and  Ara- 
gon — and  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment's Ministry  of  Tourism  has 
plotted  itineraries  in  each  region  to 
observe  and  study  this  fascinating 
style  and  period. 

Toledo  is  the  principal  center  of 
the  Mudejar  style.  The  lovely  syna- 
gogue of  Santa  Maria  and  the 
Church  of  Santiago  are  two  prime 
examples,  along  with  the  cloister  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  where  the 


intricately  carved  ceiling  best  illus- 
trates coffering  (complex  sunken 
panels). 

Horseshoe  arches  and  a  decora- 
tive motif  of  interlocking  bows 
forming  a  rhomboid  pattern  are  par- 
ticularly outstanding  in  Seville,  in 
the  western  portion  of  Andalusia, 
on  the  sultry  southern  coast. 

The  rural  nature  of  the  Castille- 
Leon  region  produced  a  more  func- 
tional, less  sumptuous  style. 
Moslems  were  little  more  than  pris- 
oners of  war  there,  whereas  in 
Toledo  they  enjoyed  equal  rights 
and  earned  respect.  Still,  the  great- 
est concentration  of  Mudejar  monu- 
ments is  in  the  Valladolid,  Avila,  and 
Segovia  locales.  Prime  examples  are 
the  magnificent  castle  at  Coca  in 
Segovia  and  the  Church  of  La 
Lugareja  at  Arevalo  in  Avila. 

A  prime  example  of  the  style  is  the 
brick  bell  tower,  and  nearly  every 
village  in  Aragon  possesses  at  least 
one,  often  decorated  with  glazed 
ceramic  tiles. 
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Or  sail  a  strand  of 
pearl  white  Poly- 
nesian islands,  such 
as  Noumea,  Fiji  and 
|ga.  And  explore  the  scenic  paradise  that  lured  Captain  Cook, 
\n  Zealand's  Bay  of  Islands.  Our  air/sea  package  includes  a 
hplimentary  overnight  in  Sydney  or  Auckland  prior  to  your 
fee.  Land  packages  also  available  in  these  cities. 

|    — ^ 1  Fares  from  $2,472  to  $10,724. 

/•  j        •  For  free  air  fare,  combine 

Ag  l^~'f  *#**%  £~^  cruises? Or  add  our  "Pacific 
/    I  |V    1  i         %J    Memories"  Cruise,  honoring 
f    1JLVJL1    JUCat    World  War  II  sites. 
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ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent  today  Check  here  D 
for  your  South  Pacificbrochure.orcal!  800-862-1 133. 
In  Georgia,  404-237-3526.  Or  write  Royal  Viking  Line, 
One  Embarcadero  Center  San  Francisco,  CA  94 11 1 

Name 


Address 

City/Statt/Zip 

Telephone 

Also  please  send  me  a  Preview  of  Royal  Viking's  world- 
wide destinations  I'm  interested  in:  □  Panama  Canal 

D  Classical  Europe  O  Alaska  D  Northtrn  Buropt 

O  China 
Cruise  Experience:      □  None     □  Royal  Viking  Line 

□  Olfcrr 
Foreign  Travel:      D  Europe       D  Orient/South  Pacific 

D  Mexico     □  Carihbean     □  None 
Preferred  Vacation  Length:      D  7  io  Jays     D  11-14  days 

Q  15  days  or  more 
Age:      D25-«      □  45-64      □  65+  6MSPHP0500 


"Conditions  apply  for  free  airfare. 
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Royal  Vikincj  Line  Ships  arc  of  Norwegian  Registry  and  Spirit. 
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STYLE 

AND 

SUBSTANCE. 

The  differences  between  the  Citibank 
PrererredSMVisa®card  and  the  other  card  that 
happens  to  be  pictured  here  are;  in  a  word; 
substantial. 

To  start,  we  offer  a  credit  line  of  I5;000  to 
$50;000.  And  our  card  is  accepted  in  4  times 
as  many  places  as  theirs.  From  restaurants  to 
resorts;  on  business  trips  or  pleasure  trips;  it's 
always  the  right  card  in  the  right  place. 

What's  more7  the  Citibank  Preferred  Visa 
card  gives  you  immediate  access  to  the  nation's 
largest  network  of  cash  machines.  At  bank 
branches;  shopping  centers  and  major  airports. 

You  can  also  take  advantage  of  substantial 
financial  opportunities  unique  to  Citibank. 
Everything  from  investing  in  CD's  and  high 
interest  savings  plans*  to  buying  gold  bullion. 

And  every  time  you  use  our  card;  you'll  earn 
CitiDollarS®  Bonuses  good  for  valuable  dis- 
counts on  brand-name  merchandise,  from  the 
truly  extravagant  to  the  downright  practical. 

No  other  card  gives  you  as  much.  Not  some 
other  bank's  premium  card.  Not  American 
Express®  Gold;  despite  their  fancy  annual  fee. 

If  your  household  income  is  at  least  S  35,000, 
fill  in  the  application  and  mail  it.  If  it's  already 
taken,  call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-952-2152 
and  we'll  rush  one  to  you. 

Everyone  can  use  a  touch  of  style.  But  there's 
no  substitute  for  substance. 

CITIBANiO 

A  CITICORP  COMPANY 

THE  CARD  TO  END  ALL  CARDS. 

Copyright, Citicorp  1986  (.itihank  (South  Dakota)  N  A  ,  Member  HDIC 
"Federal  KguIttJoni  reqtlin    '"'  '■•' -niii.il  poilltki  lor  r.irly  wit  lull. iw.il  from  time  accounts. 
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Canada 


t  once  cosmopolitan  city 
and  rip-roaring  frontier 
town,  seaport,  and  wilder- 
ess  gateway,  Vancouver,  British 
olumbia,  is  an  appropriate  locale 
Dr  the  world  to  meet  this  year, 
xpo  86  brings  the  nations  together 
3r  a  spectacular  exposition  cele- 
rating  mankind's  achievements  in 
ransportation,  communication, 
rid  the  arts. 

The  173-acre  exposition  site  with 

avilions  and  exhibits  representing 

lore  than  80  nations,  provinces, 

tates,  and  corporations  opens  May 

.  Closing  date  is  October  13. 

For  the  first  time  on  the  North 

'American  continent  the  United 

jtates,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  People's 

Republic  of  China  will  be  joining 

ither  countries  to  present  an  array 

f  cultures  and  technologies  with 

pw  if  any  rivals. 

I|  The  fun  will  include  a  talking 
omputer,  artifacts  from  the  tomb 
>f  Ramses  II,  a  huge  hemispherical 
heater,  and  a  17-story  geodesic 
lome.  There  will  be  fireworks  and 
ides,  a  cabaret,  and  laser  shows. 

Expo'86  Canada  Pavilion, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


A  courtesy  of  Canadian  Consulate  General 


Expo  '86  is  a  perfect  excuse  to 
xplore  British  Columbia,  too,  start- 
ig  at  Vancouver,  just  over  the 
Washington  State  Line.  To  the  west 
re  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska 
anhandle;  to  the  east  the  towering 
.ockies  and  Alberta's  wheat  and  oil 
ields;  and  to  the  north  the  Yukon 
nd  Northwest  Territories. 

There  are  over  two  dozen 
inspoiled  wilderness  recreation 
reas  and  five  national  parks  in  Brit- 
>h  Columbia.  The  long  coastline 
nd  profusion  of  lakes  provide  mag- 
tificent  summertime  water  sports, 
vhile  the  majestic  mountain  ranges 
mbrace  superb  skiing  resorts  for 
he  winter. 


Pioneer  ranches  and  missions  in 
secuded  valleys,  stampedes  and 
rodeos,  and  a  Trappers'  Rendezvous 
celebrate  an  authentic  Western  way 
of  life  that  continues  to  this  day. 
Native  Indian  culture  is  celebrated 
at  numerous  museums  and  re- 
created villages. 

The  province  is  a  virtual  cornuco- 
pia of  shopping  bargains  for  such 
items  as  woolens,  fine  china, 
Eskimo  carvings,  British  Columbia 
jade,  salmon,  Cowichan  sweaters, 
Indian  bracelets,  and  miniature 
totem  poles. 

United  States 

ean  Rocchi,  veteran  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion,  artist  in 
the  kitchen,  and  raconteur, 
bon  vivant,  and  builder,  once 
owned  a  bar  in  Tunis.  Peopled  by 
soldiers  of  fortune,  spies,  and  entre- 
preneurs of  power,  it  was  the  real- 
life  embodiment  of  Humphrey 
Bogart's  Casablanca. 

But  this  is  not  a  tale  about  Tunis.  It 
is  about  a  comely  French  country 
inn  and  the  unlikely  place  Rocchi 
chose  to  build  it. 

Climbing  out  of  Phoenix,  1-17 
gradually  leaves  Arizona's  beautiful 
High  Sonoran  Desert  and  heads 
toward  Flagstaff.  About  two  hours 
north  of  Phoenix,  you  turn  left  on 
U.S.  89A  and  enter  the  awesome 
Red  Rock  country.  Sandstone  ram- 
parts and  buttes,  spires,  and  mono- 
liths, carved  through  uncountable 
centuries  by  nature's  knife,  tower 
majestically  over  the  valley  floor. 
Sunsets  bathe  the  massive  rock 
faces  in  hues  no  palette  ever  held. 

Tucked  away  in  Oak  Creek  Can- 
yon is  the  little  artists'  community 
of  Sedona,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  small  cluster  of  log  cabins  known 
as  L'Auberge  de  Sedona.  But  the  logs 
are  only  a  facade  mandated  by  the 
city  to  resemble  the  general  look  of 
Sedona.  Behind  the  facade  Rocchi 
has  assembled  Pierre  Deux  fabrics 
from  Provence,  handcrafted  four- 
poster  brass  beds  with  canopies, 
and  antique  furnishings.  Each  of  the 
14  private  cottages  features  a  fire- 
place for  the  cool  nights  at  4,000 
feet  and  patios  that  echo  to  the  swift 
rush  of  the  stream  below. 

So  talented  a  chef  is  Rocchi  that 


Mounment  Valley,  Utah 
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guests  often  fly  their  private  jets  to 
Sedona  just  for  dinner.  The  menu 
changes  daily  and  includes  such 
items  as  tournedos  with  green  pep- 
percorn and  brandy  cream  sauce  or 
French  herb  pasta  for  dinner.  Break- 
fasts can  include  strawberries  in 
brown  sugar  cream  or  walnut  and 
strawberry  pancakes.  The  dining 
room  is  candlelit,  and  unobtrusive 
music  sets  the  mood.  The  terrace 
overlooking  Oak  Creek  provides 
a  lovely  dining  spot  on  warm 
days,  and  picnic  tables  dot  the 
grounds. 

In  counterpoint  to  L'Auberge, 
Rocchi  has  refurbished  a  nearby 
basic  motel  into  a  luxury  accomoda- 
tion styled  "Country  American." 
The  Orchards  Inn  and  Grill,  of  con- 
temporary wood  and  stone, 
includes  secluded  balconies  and 
fireplaces  in  upstairs  rooms.  Hand- 
carved  headboards  and  Ralph 
Lauren  plaid  coverlets  complete  the 
ensemble.  The  Orchards'  kitchen  is 
no  less  grand  than  L'Auberge's. 
French  toast  with  amaretto  Chan- 
tilly  cream  and  stuffed  pasta  with 
grilled  shrimp  and  basil  grace  the 
menu. 

Such  grandiose  dining  is  neces- 
sary to  stoke  up  for  explorations  of 
this  remarkable  town.  The  utter 
majesty  of  the  countryside,  its  rela- 
tive isolation  and  serenity,  have 
drawn  a  singular  group  of  artists  to 
Sedona.  Jeffrey  Lunge,  James  Reyn- 
olds, Joe  Beeler,  and  Frank 
McCarthy  are  well  known  for  their 
Western  work.  These  and  many 
other  artists  are  on  display  at  such 
fine  galleries  as  The  Masters,  The 
Prado,  and  Ellen  Horwich. 

There  are  Indian  ruins  to  explore; 
jeep  tours  of  the  rugged  backcoun- 
try;  a  ghost  town  nearby;  the  bou- 
tiques and  shops  of  Tiaquepaque,  a 
Mexican-style  village;  golf  and 
tennis. 
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New  York.  Phillipe  was  the  first  to 
greet  arriving  elite,  and  best  at  tend- 
ing to  their  needs.  He  made  many 
friends  among  the  powerful  and 
wealthy,  saved  his  salary  and  lavish 
tips,  and  dreamed  of  someday 
building  a  resort  in  the  Caribbean 
evoking  his  beloved  homeland, 
France. 

He  finally  built  the  resort, 
appointing  it  with  expensive  ele- 
gance: hand-carved  doors,  im- 
ported furnishings,  gilt  fixtures.  He 
invited  his  friends  down  for  the 
grand  opening,  and  for  one  spectac- 
ular night,  La  Belle  Creole  pulsed 
with  life.  But  the  money  ran  out, 
mortgage  piled  upon  mortgage,  and 
government  red  tape  tangled  the 
ownership.  No  guests  returned,  and 
the  long,  quiet  night  of  this  gentle, ' 
beautiful  hotel  began. 

Now,  Hilton's  artisans  and  build- 
ers are  following  Claude  Phillipe 's 
original  blueprints.  The  luxury 
hotel  is  the  first  Conrad  Interna- 
tional Hotel,  a  subsidiary  of  Hilton 
Hotels  USA,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Surrounded  by  three  beaches,  the 
property  consists  of  27  one-,  two-, 
and  three-story  guest  villas  linked 
by  cobblestoned  streets,  sidewalks, 
and  courtyards,  all  surrounding  the 
village  square.  Most  units  have  ter- 
races or  balconies  overlooking  the 
lagoon  or  Marigot  Bay. 

Color  television  sets,  linked  to  a 
satellite  dish,  bring  U.S.  program- 
ming into  each  room.  The  large 
rooms,  averaging  20  by  25  feet,  are 
also  equipped  with  individually 
controlled  air  conditioning,  ceiling 
fans,  and  mini  bars. 

The  gourmet  restaurant,  which 
seats  200,  specializes  in  classic  con- 
tinental and  Creole  cuisine.  There  is 
also  a  poolside  cafe/bar.  The  enter- 
tainment lounge  overlooks  the 
Caribbean,  Marigot  Bay,  and  the 
landscaped  freshwater  pool. 

Four  tennis  courts  and  a  pro  shop 
are  available  for  activists,  and  the 
hospitality  desk  can  arrange  deep 
sea  fishing  expeditions  and  other 
water  sports.  It  can  also  arrange 
tours  of  this  fascinating  island.  Both 
Marigot,  the  French  capital,  two 
miles  away,  and  Philipsburg,  the 
Dutch  capital,  eight  miles  away,  are 
duty-free  ports  with  a  multitude  of 
excellent  shopping  bargains. 


The  Caribbean  Islands 

t  was  not  your  basic  entrance  to 
a  first-class  resort. 
JL  After  skirting  a  quicksand 
bog,  a  car  mired  to  its  rooftop  out  in 
the  center,  you  climbed  a  barbwire 
fence,  then  noticed  that  a  gun-tot- 
ing watchman  had  spotted  you. 
Waving  your  camera  and  shouting 
"Tourist,"  you  walked  on.  The 
watchman  disappeared. 

For  years  that  was  the  only  way  to 
enter  La  Belle  Creole,  on  the  Carib- 
bean island  of  St.  Martin.  The  eerie 
silence  was  punctuated  only  by  oak 
doors  creaking  in  the  prankish 
breeze,  the  cries  of  puzzled  birds. 
The  cobblestone  plaza,  the  pastel- 
hued  units  with  charming  staggered 
roof  lines,  sat  empty  and  forlorn. 

This  stillborn  resort,  the  aban- 
doned vision  of  a  star-crossed 
Frenchman,  lay  dormant  for  fifteen 
years.  Its  bell  tower,  climbing  above 
a  screen  of  trees,  beckoned  only 
thieves,  who  stripped  the  property 
of  its  antique  furniture,  gilded  bath- 
room fixtures,  and  other  equip- 
ment. They  left  only  the  walls,  the 
cobblestones,  the  dream. 

This  spring,  thanks  to  the  Hilton 
hotel  chain,  La  Belle  Creole  will 
finally  open  again,  its  motif,  that  of  a 
French  Riviera  fishing  village,  the 
perfect  complement  to  this  happy- 
go-lucky  half-French,  half-Dutch 
island. 

Unfortunately  for  the  sentimen- 
tal, its  creator,  Claude  Phillippe,  is 
not  alive  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  his 
dream.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
most  visible  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  elegant  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 


Bermuda 


The  Best  Nest 
in  the  Big  Apple. 

Cozy  piano  bar,  fresh  seafood 

and  prime  meats  delivered 

daily.  500  newly 

decorated  rooms. 

Singles  $85-95  •  Doubles  $90-100 

Suites  $115-175 

Gramercy  Park  Hotel 

21st  St.  and  Lex.  Ave.,  NYC  10010 

(212)  GR5-4320  out  of  town  (.all  800-221-4083 


ret's  establish  one  basic  fac 
golf  in  Bermuda  is  not  for  tr 
•— J  faint  of  heart. 

Oh,  sure,  there  are  the  sprightl 
pastel  villas  and  cottages  with  whit 
tile  roofs,  the  carefully  tended  ga 
dens,  the  scarlet-jacketed  bobbie 
directing  traffic,  the  bustling  shop 
of  Front  Street  in  Hamilton,  and  th 
glittering  cruise  liners  docked 
Hamilton  harbor. 

Mid-Ocean  Club,  Bermuda 


A  courtesy  of  Bermuda  Department  of  Tourism 

But  this  small  collection  of  island: 
known  collectively  as  Bermuda  sit: 
570  miles  off  the  Carolina  coast,  iso 
lated  in  the  Atlantic  and  buffeted  b\ 
storms  whipping  across  the  ocean 
Why,  tourists  have  been  known  tc 
play  with  the  wind  blasting  the  flag 
sticks  right  down  to  the  ground. 

Also,  there  are  no  rental  cars  or 
the  island,  and  nearly  everybody 
scoots  around  on  mopeds,  the 
accepted  mode  of  transportation 
Since  it's  a  bit  tricky  navigating  or 
two  wheels  with  a  golf  bag  on  you; 
back,  you  are  advised  to  take  a  cab. 

But  do  not  be  deterred.  Golf  it 
Bermuda  is  fascinating  and  differeni 
from  any  other  island  golf  you've 
ever  experienced. 

First  there's  posh,  private  Mid- 
Ocean  Club,  a  properly  elegant  ves- 
tige of  British  colonialism.  Highl) 
polished  brass  and  hand-rubbed 
wood  grace  the  interior  of  the  club 
house,  along  with  an  authentic  copy; 
of  the  original  rules  of  golf,  a  gift  j 
from  the  Royal  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh Golfers.  The  clubby  atmo- 
sphere and  overstuffed  chairs  have 
witnessed  meetings  of  world  lead- 
ers like  Churchill  and  Roosevelt. 

Founded  in  1922,  the  hilly,  tight 
Mid-Ocean  course  was  designed  by 
master  Scottish  architect  Charles 
Blair  MacDonald.  With  an  introduc- 
tion, visitors  are  allowed  to  play  at 
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In  Scotland,homes  are  often  built  with  company  in  mind 
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We  speak  your  language 


Take  a  Northwest  Orient  747 
to  Scotland  at  a  price  that  will 
please  the  thrifty. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Roxburghe,  who  call  Floors  Castle  their 
home,  would  love  you  to  see  it.  You'll 
find  an  impressive  collection  of  art  and 
antiques,  not  to  mention  1,300  acres  of 
well-tailored  grounds. 

Although  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
use  only  about  10  of  the  137  rooms, 
Floors  is  still  the  largest  inhabited  castle 
in  Scotland. 

Many  of  Scotland's  castles  and 
stately  homes  are  open  to  the  public. 
And  no  matter  where  you  go,  from  cas- 
tles to  cottages,  you'll  find  that  people 
are  warm  and  friendly.  And  they  speak 
your  language.  Experience  their  hos- 
pitality firsthand  with  a  tour  from 
Northwest  Orient. 

Take  a  Scottish  Spree. 

This  guided  motorcoach  tour  takes 
you  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond  and  magnificent  Blair  Castle  in 
the  Highlands  to  Edinburgh  —  Scotland's 
historic  capital.  You  get  first-class  hotels 
and,  on  all  but  one  day,  full  Scottish 
breakfasts  and  dinners.  All  for  just  $545* 
to  $569*  from  New  York,  $505*  to  $529* 
from  Boston. 

Or  you  can  see  Scotland  on  your 
own.  This  Bed  &  Breakfast  package 
includes  a  rental  car,  and  a  voucher  good 
at  any  of  450  Scottish  homes.  4  days  are 
just  $126,*  7  days,  $219.* 

*A11  prices  are  per  person,  double 
occupancy,  not  including  airfare,  and  are 
subject  to  change. 
Northwest  Orient.  The  only  747's  going. 

Besides  the  only  747's  to  Scotland, 
Northwest  Orient  has  great  low  fares  and 
easy  connections  throughout  the  U.S.  to 
the  gateway  cities  of  New  York,  Boston 
and  Minneapolis/St.  Paul. 

So  send  the  coupon,  then  see  your 
travel  agent.  You'll  find  that  in  Scotland, 
hospitality  is  something  of  a  tradition. 

r~ 


Please  send  me  your  free    £^l^^ 
Britain  For  All  Seasons      '^? 

and  Northwest  Orient  tour  brochure. 

British  Tourist  Authority 
P.O.  Box  #7714,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377 
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certain  times.  The  course  plays 
tough,  though  not  as  hard  as  all-time 
baseball  great  Babe  Ruth  once  made 
it  when  he  slugged  1 1  straight  balls 
into  the  lake  on  No.  11. 

Across  the  street  is  the  Castle  Har- 
bour Hotel  and  Golf  Club,  an  impos- 
ing structure  of  gray  stone  and  pink 
stucco  overlooking  St.  George's  and 
the  harbor  below.  Sharing  the  same 
terrain,  the  course  plays  somewhat 
like  Mid-Ocean,  though  more  for- 
giving with  respect  to  its  resort 
guests. 

At  the  other  end  of  Bermuda  is  the 
delightful  Port  Royal,  a  public 
course  designed  by  Robert  Trent 
Jones  in  1970.  The  clubhouse  is 
modern  with  a  classy  dining  room 
and  cocktail  lounge  befitting  a  pri- 
vate club.  Less  hilly  than  its  counter- 
parts, the  typically  large  Jones 
greens  and  long  fairways  make  Port 
Royal  play  much  more  like  an  Amer- 
ican course  than  the  pinched,  Brit- 
ish-style Castle  Harbour  and  Mid- 
Ocean. 


Cruises 


Perhaps  no  area  of  travel  has 
been  more  creative  in  packag- 
ing the  joy  and  art  of  seeing 
the  world  than  the  cruise  industry. 
The  great  ocean  liners  are  truly 
resorts-at-sea.  There  are  overnight 
shore  excursions  and  attractively 
priced  air  fares  to  or  from  your  port 
of  arrival  or  departure. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  cruise 
vacation  has  always  been  pampered 
luxury  and  the  convenience  of  tak- 
ing your  "hotel"  with  you  while 
experiencing  a  number  of  exotic 
destinations.  You  only  unpack 
once. 

Well,  Royal  Viking  is  now  shaking 
that  pampered  image  to  its  core. 

One  of  the  '86  offerings  of  its 
innovative  Passport  Programs  is  five 
nights  of  exploring  the  dark  jungles 
of  Papua,  New  Guinea,  and  meeting 
the  tribesmen. 

Other  Passport  Programs,  all  add- 
ons to  the  basic  fare,  include  a  rail- 
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road  trip  across  Australia  and  a 
package  combining  a  trip  on  the 
Concorde,  London  exploration, 
and  travel  on  the  Orient  Express. 

The  line's  three  great  ships — 
Royal  Viking  Star,  Royal  Viking  Sky, 
and  Royal  Viking  Sea — make  port  in 
24  different  areas  of  the  world.  Sail- 
ing under  Norwegian  registry,  each 
of  the  ships  accomodates  some  710 
passengers  in  a  space  usually  filled 
with  up  to  1,000.  This  means  more 
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Panama  Canal. 
Famous  sounds. 


Come  swing  to  the  tune  of  Big  Bands,  i 
Come  swing  your  clubs  on  famous  greens,  j 
Golf  pros  like  the  legendary  Gary  Player  a<i 
to  the  fun  on  our  short  and  sunny  cruises 
this  fall  and  winter  through  the  incredible 
Panama  Canal.  You'll  be  coming  through 
with  the  luxury  of  more  space  from  your 

stateroom  to  your  dining  room.  And  you'll  enjoy  Royal  Pampering  from  a  friendly  attenti 

star}  who  does  everything  to  make  your  vacation  the  ^^  ultimate  reward. 
Join  our  passage  to  Viking  Adventuring  12  to 

19-day  coast-to-coast  cruises  linking  the  romantic 

Caribbean  and  Mexican  Riviera,  with  a  free  stay* in 

San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  Depart  from  five  US 

cities  or  San  Juan.  Or  opt  for  our  special  short 

segments  to  or  from  Acapulco.  Pampering: 


u  ramperin^ 
^^ultimat< 


Dom  in  cabins  and  public  areas  and 
ingle-seating  meals  for  relaxed  din- 

There  are  theme  cruises  spotlight- 
lg  such  attractions  as  Halley's 
omet:  British  royalty;  the  Ameri- 
a's  Cup  races;  classical  music  and 
ig  band  orchestras;  theater;  Euro- 
pean cuisine;  and  golf,  in  which 
hore  time  is  scheduled  to  allow 
>assengers  to  play  on  some  of  the 
world's  finest  courses. 

KestaJ Seychelles 

Dne  of  the  enduring  wonders 
of  life  on  this  planet  is  the 
broad  spectrum  of  wild  crea- 
jres  that  share  it  with  us. 
The  opportunity  to  enter  the  hab- 
ats  of  these  animals,  to  observe 
hem  living  with  minimal  interrup- 
on  from  man,  the  chance  to  photo- 
raph.  paint,  and  write  about  them. 
>  a  lifetime  treasure. 
Fortunately  the  governments  of 


many  countries  in  Africa  have  set 
aside  vast  land  areas  and  preserved 
them  as  homelands-in-perpetuity 
for  the  animals.  Fortunately  too 
there  are  no  more  killing  safaris, 
only  safaris  for  photographing  and 
viewing. 

Nothing  can  quite  compare  with 
bouncing  through  Kenya's  Sam- 
buru  Game  Reserve  in  a  Land  Rover, 
van.  or  minibus,  then  coming  upon 
a  lioness  and  her  cubs  rolling  in  the 
sand.  Suddenly,  across  the  open 
veld,  the  lordly  male  appears  in  a 
line  of  brush,  then  saunters  calmly 
toward  his  family,  silently  padding 
within  20  feet  of  your  vehicle. 

Ground  operators  organize  such 
game-viewing  safaris,  always 
ensuring  that  the  vehicles  are 
uncrowded  so  that  every  tourist 
gets  unobstructed  opportunities  to 
view  and  take  pictures. 

The  first-time  visitor  should  con- 
sider a  survey  safari,  sampling  as 
many  of  the  parks  as  time  permits. 
Kenya,  for  example,  has  some  14 


game  parks,  each  with  its  own  dis- 
tinct character  and  animal  species. 

The  next  trip  (and  even-one  must 
return),  you  can  opt  for  one  specific 
park  and  spend  a  week  or  more 
exploring.  You  can  often  follow  the 
same  animal's  day-to-day  move- 
ment. 

Accommodations  range  from 
world-class  hotels  in  Nairobi  to  the 
parks  themselves.  Some  parks  have 
luxurious  lodges  with  broad,  open- 
air  verandas  for  dining,  socializing, 
and  game-viewing;  others  include 
self-service  lodges;  there  are  tenting 
camps  where  canvas  is  pitched 
inside  permanent  thatched  shelters 
with  concrete  floors  and  shower- 
equipped  bathrooms;  and  some 
have  only  basic  campsites. 

An  interesting  and  little-known 
diversion  is  to  wash  off  safari  dust  in 
the  warm  Indian  Ocean  waves  sur- 
rounding the  Seychelles,  a  group  of 
islands  some  thousand  miles  off 
Kenya's  east  coast.  Some  tour  oper- 
ators can  arrange  a  game  safari  tour 


Panama  Canal. 
Famous  sights. 


Another  choice: 
take  our  Panama 
Canal/Caribbean 
Cruise  11  delightful 
days  round  trip 
Ft.  Lauderdale  to 
Gatun  Lake,  the 
lonable  beaches  of  St.  Maarten,  St.  Thomas  and  Ocho  Rios. 
ivdth  free  air!*  So  many  extras  for  the  price,  you  can't  pass  up 

_^ 1  this  extra-special  experience! 

/•I        •  Fares  from  Sl,073  to  $11,330. 
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'Fret  air  (art  or  air  credit  Conditions  apply.  Entertainers  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Royal  Viking  Line  ships  art  of  Norwegian  Registry  and  Spirit 
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ROYAL  VIKING  UNE 

For  reservations  see  your  travel  agent  today  Check 
here  Z2  for  your  Panama  Canal  brochure  or  call 
800-862-1133.  In  Georgia.  404-2373526  Or  write 
Royal  Viking  Line.  One  Embarcadero  Center 
San  Franosco.CA  94111 


Addn 


City  5 


Telephone 

Also  please  send  me  a  Preview  o(  Royal  Viking  s  world- 
wide destinations  I  m  interested  in:  □  Chna/O-em 

Q  Classical  E*mpt  □  South  Pacific  O  Alaska 

n  Northern  Europe  D  Australia/ New  Zealand 
Cruse  Experience;      □  None     D  Royal  Vti 

DOther 
Foreign  Travel:      D  Europe      D  Orient/ South  Parifc 

□  Mexico      □  CarAhean     O  None 
Preferred  Vacation  Length:     D  7-todays     D  ii-n  days 

D  IS  days  or  more 
Age         D»-«        C  45-64       D65+ 
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and,  for  a  small  add-on  fare,  include 
a  flight  to  the  Seychelles. 

Once  known  as  the  "Love 
Islands,"  these  tropical  dots  of  para- 
dise provide  a  truly  get-away-from- 
it-all  haven.  It's  like  visiting  Hawaii 
50  years  ago.  High  rises  are  virtually 
non-existent,  the  white  sand 
beaches  are  so  deserted  that  you 
rarely  encounter  another  sunbather, 
yet  the  resorts  are  modern  and  luxu- 
rious. 

Mahe  is  the  principal  island,  and 
the  capital  city,  Victoria,  comes  fully 
endowed  with  art  galleries,  bou- 
tiques, charming  restaurants,  and  an 
open-air  market. 

The  visitor  is  well  advised  to  rent 
a  spunky  little  Mini  Moke  for  the 
coastline  grand  tour,  which  takes  a 
day.  It's  only  60  miles  around  the 
island,  and  you  can't  get  lost 
because  it's  the  only  main  road. 

Mt.  Kilimanjaro, 
Amboseli,  Kenia 
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There  are  simply  too  many  stop- 
ping places — scenic  grandeur, 
Mahe's  mountainous  spine,  exotic 
restaurants,  and  glamorous  resort 
hotels.  Locals  tell  you  there  are  68 
beaches,  but  it  seems  like  there  are 
at  least  twice  that  many  because 
around  every  corner  there's  a  little 
cove  or  strip  of  sand  surely  lovelier 
than  the  last. 

Off-island  day  trips  and  over- 
nights are  well  worth  the  effort. 
There  is  Praslin,  second  largest  of 
the  Seychelles,  home  of  the  incredi- 
ble Coco  do  Mer  palm.  Many  of  the 
4,000  trees  are  up  to  800  years  old 
and  1 50  feet  in  height.  Husks  of  the 
strange  double-hulled  nut,  weigh- 
ing up  to  60  pounds,  that  floated  up 
on  distant  shores  provided  the 
world's  first  clue  to  the  existence  of 
the  Seychelles. 

There  is  also  Bird  Island,  a  coral 
speck  you  can  circumnavigate  by 


foot  in  90  minutes.  It  is  named  for 
the  approximately  two  million 
birds,  including  the  once  endan- 
gered Sooty  Tern,  that  nest  on  the 
island's  northern  tip. 

Hong  Kong 

hile  there  has  been  no 
final,  official  determina- 
tion, it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Great  Britain's  lease  on 
Hong  Kong  runs  out  in  1997  and 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
would  very  much  like  to  take  over. 
But  you'd  never  know  there's  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  this  Crown 
Colony.  The  only  shadows  being 
cast  across  this  bustling  beehive  of 
world  commerce  come  from  more 
and  more  skyscrapers  reaching  to 
the  heavens.  Many  are  hotels,  avant- 
garde  facilities  catering  to  both  busi- 
ness and  recreational  travelers. 

There  is  a  current  inventory  of 
some  1 8,000  rooms  crowding  Hong 
Kong's  teeming  city,  ranging  from 
the  truly  opulent  to  the  simply  luxu- 
rious to  efficient  and  thoroughly 
comfortable  hostels  and  guest- 
houses. 

Traditionally,  Hong  Kong  has 
been  unabashedly  entrepreneurial 
and  it  continues  to  draw  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  financiers  of  the 
world.  To  meet  the  anticipated 
growth  in  demand,  no  less  than  1 1 
new  hotel  projects  are  in  varying 
stages  of  development.  More  than 
5,000  rooms  will  come  on  line  in 
the  next  several  months. 

Catering  to  the  business  visitor, 
the  Kowloon  Hotel  will  soon  open 
with  743  luxury  rooms  on  1 8  floors, 
all  fully  equipped  with  extensive 
business  facilities  such  as  mini  per- 
sonal computer  links  and  up-to-date 
world  stock  and  commodities  data. 

April  is  the  scheduled  opening 
date  for  the  spectacular  Shun  Tak 
Centre-Hong  Kong  Macau  Ferry  Ter- 
minal, replacing  the  existing  Macau 
Ferry  Pier.  Included  will  be  twin  42- 
story  towers,  with  a  530-room  hotel 
and  a  318-room  apartment  residen- 
tial complex  in  the  east  wing  and 
offices  in  the  west  wing. 

By  mid-year  the  Riverside  Plaza  at 
Shatin,  in  the  New  Territories,  will 
open  with  830  rooms  on  1 5  floors. 
Also  in  mid-1986,  the  Exhibition 


Centre  will  double  in  size  and  move 
to  the  Marine  Deck.  It  will  be  able  tc 
accommodate  up  to  1 ,000  exhibit} 
and  will  be  able  to  load  and  unloac 
containers  directly  from  ocean  lin 
ers. 

Wide-ranging  renovations  are 
also  under  way  throughout  the 
hotel  community.  The  Sheraton 
Hong  Kong  has  recently  completed 
a  massive  $  1 7  million  upgrading  ol 
the  entire  property. 

The  Hilton  Hotel  has  just  finished 
an  $8  million,  two-year  program 
that  has  involved  remodeling  every 
room  and  adding  marble  baths, 
executive  writing  desks,  and  cus- 
tom-built console  television  sets. 
Remodeling  has  also  been  going  on 
at  the  Peninsula  Group,  with  two 
properties;  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hong 
Kong;  the  Holiday  Inn  Golden  Mile; 
the  Hotel  Furama  Inter-Continental; 
the  Excelsior;  the  Regent  of  Hong 
Kong;  and  Westin,  which  is  offering 
an  entire  nonsmoking  floor  at  the 
Shangri-La. 

Support  facilities  are  also  increas- 
ing at  a  manic  pace.  The  futuristic 
subway,  Mass  Transit  Railway,  will 
be  completed  this  year  with  the 
addition  of  two  new  lines.  Virtually 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  is  now 
connected  underground,  with 
tubes  even  running  under  the  har- 
bor. 

A  number  of  new  attractions  and 
cultural  facilities  are  nearing  com- 
pletion, including  an  oddity:  in  a 
land  of  such  ancient  and  mystica 
history,  a  new  statue  of  Buddha 
lighted  and  visible  for  miles  at  night, 
is  being  constructed  at  Po  Lin  Mon- 
astery on  the  quiet  island  of  Lantau. 

The  islands,  included  in  the  col- 
ony, and  the  New  Territories  all  give 
tourists  a  decidedly  different  pic- 
ture of  Hong  Kong.  Outside  the  bus- 
tling city,  life  goes  on  much  as  it  has 
for  centuries.  Terraced  farms, 
ancient  temples  and  monasteries, 
duck  farms  and  oxen  working  the 
fields  can  be  seen  and  visited  via  the 
Kowloon-Canton  Railway,  which 
runs  to  the  Chinese  border. 

There's  also  the  lovely  Sung 
dynasty  village,  an  accurate  re-crea- 
tion of  a  village  circa  960-1279  AD. 
Craftsmen  use  traditional  tools  and 
techniques,  and  villagers  in  period 
dress  participate  in  ancient  Chinese 
ceremonies. 
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If  reducing  travel  costs  is 
a  priority  for  your  company, 

call  ours. 


□  State-of-the-art  travel  information 
technology. 

□  Proven  cost  savings  programs. 

□  Nationwide  computer  link-up 
of  offices. 

□  Comprehensive  travel  management 
reports. 

□  1350  offices  in  143  countries. 


For  the  cost- savings  and  quality  service 
American  business  demands  from  a  travel  agent, 

call  800-237-5558. 


Thomas  CookTravel  ilsa 


acompanyof 

The  Dun  &  Bradstrcct  Corporation 


W^veRedeBnedWhat  Mates  s^rr 
AGrandHotelGiand 

In  the  beginning,  the  grand      eighteen  grand  hotels  located  in 
hotel  was  extraordinary.  Because       North  Americas  most  important 
it  was  founded  upon  a  grand  idea,    cities,  where  we  cling  to  the 


The  idea  that  a  hotel  should 
perfectly  mirror  the  special  life- 
styles and  taste  levels  of  its  times 
—an  idea  embodied  in  everything 
from  a  hotels  decor  to  the  people 
it  employed. 

But  while  the  times  changed, 
hotels  that  were  once  thought 
of  as  grand  didn't.  Though  they  re- 
tained much  of  their  opulence 
and  splendor,  they  lost  something 
even  more  important:  a  sense  of 
the  changing  needs  and  demands 
of  their  quests. 

The  grand  idea,  in  other  words, 
was  forgotten. 

Until  it  was  revived  by  Four 
Seasons  Hotels.  A  group  oi 


seldom-observed  notion  that  a  ho- 
tel should  adapt  to  its  guests.  Not 
the  other  wav  around. 

J 

And  it's  evident  everywhere. 

In  a  warm,  hospitable  staff 
that  possesses  a  rare  combination 
of  friendliness,  formalitv  and 
competence— and  whose  purpose 
is  to  make  guests  feel  welcome, 
not  intimidated. 

In  the  remarkably  high  em- 
ploy ee-to -guest  ratio— because  to- 
days travellers  not  only  need  a 
wide  variety  of  services,  but  need 
them  in  a  hurry 

In  furniture  that's  as  func- 
tional as  it  is  elegant— in  vivid 
contrast  to  many  luxury  hotels 


And  in  restaurants 
claimed  not  only  for 
their  haute  cuisine, 
but  for  their  unique 
Alternative  Cuisine 
menus— designed 
for  those  who  love 
fine  food,  but  abhor 
calories. 

All  of  which 
makes  each  Four 
Seasons  extraordin- 
ary, not  because 
it  tries  to  imitate  the 
original  grand 
hotels,  but  because 
it's  identical  in  the 
single  most  impor- 
tant respect  of  all: 

It  was  founded 
upon  precisely  the 
^  same  grand  idea. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
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THE  STAR  WARS 
SWINDLE 

Hawking  nuclear  snake  oil 
By  Fred  Reed 


I 


t  is  most  curious:  the  nation 
plunges  ahead  with  the  electronic  engineering  of  Star  Wars,  lasers  flashing, 
contracts  flowing  like  mountain  torrents — yet  so  far  the  principal  effects 
appear  to  have  been  agricultural.  Although  the  blue  skies  of  spring  hover 
over  the  land  and  mornings  grow  warmer,  in  cool  high  places  the  nuts  seem 
to  be  already  ripening — particularly  in  the  White  House,  but  also  in  some 
think  tanks.  Autumn  has  come  unseasonal  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Branches  flame  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  lunacy,  the  executive  branch  es- 
pecially, but  the  legislature  begins  to  show  a  telltale  glow.  At  Washington 
arms  shows  the  posters  say  Defense  at  the  Speed  of  Light,  a  phrase  redolent 
of  the  smithies  of  Madison  Avenue,  and  lovely  blue  beams  streak  across  the 
blackness  of  space  to  destroy  the  uncertainties  of  life,  which  is  what  Star 
Wars  is  really  about,  and . .  . 

Sorry.  I'm  trying  to  be  objective,  by  which  a  writer  means  pretending  to 
take  seriously  that  which  no  one  in  his  right  mind  can,  but  I've  been  too 
long  in  this  Byzantine  morass  on  the  Potomac.  In  case  you  have  better 
sense  than  to  read  newspapers,  Star  Wars — or  (barely)  more  legitimately, 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative — is  President  Reagan's  plan  to  protect  the 
United  States  from  Soviet  missiles.  The  idea,  to  the  extent  it  has  sufficient 
definition  to  be  called  an  idea,  is  to  put  powerful  lasers  in  space,  or  maybe 
on  the  ground,  or  maybe  on  rockets,  in  orbit  with  big  mirrors.  When  the 
Russians  launch  their  assault,  the  lasers  will  bounce  their  beams  from  mir- 
ror to  mirror  to  missiles,  destroying  them.  Anyway,  the  idea  is  to  get  the 
missiles  in  boost  phase,  while  they  are  rising  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
post-boost,  as  they  sail  through  space.  To  do  this  we  will  need  a  vast  array 
of  radars,  infrared  sensors,  and  technologies  that  do  not  exist.  All  of  this 
will  be  controlled  by  large  computers,  like  the  ones  used  by  the  telephone 
company  to  generate  wrong  numbers. 

Fred  Reed  writes  frequently  on  military  matters. 
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Wars  is  that  no  one 

is  in  charge. 

President  Reagan 

certainly  isn't,  being, 

to  put  it  charitably, 

radically  incoherent 
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People  with  different  needs  for  funding  offer  different  approaches  to  de 
stroying  missiles.  Star  Wars  may  use  particle  beams  instead  of  lasers,  or 
atomic  bombs  in  orbit  to  power  X-ray  lasers,  or  little  rockets  to  home  in  on 
Soviet  rockets.  The  whole  program  being  formless,  Star  Wars  is  pretty  ^ 
much  what  you  want  it  to  be.  Those  selling  the  idea  stress  that  it  is  a  PureK 
Defensive  System,  which  it  isn't,  and  that  it  will  end  the  danger  of  nuclear  \f 
war,  which  it  won't. 

Nor  will  it  rid  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons.  Those  who  confidently  as- 
sure us  that  Star  Wars  will  work  have  not  suggested  stopping  long-lead  pro- 
curement on  new  missile-bearing  submarines;  eliminating  the  MX,  the 
B-l,   and  the  Strategic  Air  Command;  or  pulling  the  Minuteme: 
out  of  their  holes.  Star  Wars  will  be  an  addition  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  cui 
rent  weapons.  And  everybody  knows  it. 

So  far,  only  $26  billion  in  research  money  has  been  allocated  to  St; 
Wars,  but  it  is  expected  to  get  hungry  soon:  very  hungry,  as  in  hundreds 
billions  at  least.  Estimates  of  price,  all  politically  inspired,  vary  from  virtu 
ally  nothing  to  a  thousand  billion;  the  number  of  satellites,  from  dozens  to 
thousands;  the  effectiveness,  from  20  percent  to  near  perfection.  In  all  my 
years  in  Washington  I  have  never  seen  such  a  naked  grab  at  the  public 
budget.  Star  Wars  is  loony,  unworkable,  criticized  by  everyone  but  its  advo- 
cates— and  a  perfectly  incredible  source  of  contracts. 

An  observation  from  the  ashert  soul  of  one  who  professionally  watch 
defense:  Star  Wars  isn't  defense.  It  is  a  lemmingesque  stampede  of  dazed  ideo- 

Alogues,  yes,  and  a  brilliant  new  bucket  brigade  to  the  Trea-  , 
sury,  having  for  defense  the  import  of  orgone  boxes  or  a  swine 
flu  crusade,  which  it  otherwise  closely  resembles.  Defense,  no. 
n  immediate  objection  to  Star  Wars  is  that  no  one  is  in  charge 
President  Reagan  certainly  isn't,  being,  to  put  it  charitably,  radically  inco- 
herent and  apparently  confused  about  the  whole  subject.  He  is  also  uncon 
versant  with  technology,  any  technology.  The  President  just  doesn't  kno' 
what  he  is  doing. 

If  this  seems  excessive,  listen  to  what  the  man  has  actually  said.  First,  he 
announced  that  he  wanted  to  give  Star  Wars  to  the  Russians.  Then  he 
decided  he  would  sell  it  to  them:  "They're  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  ai 
cost."  Then  he  asserted  that  he  would  not  deploy  Star  Wars  until  after  botl 
sides  had  gotten  rid  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  made  this  fascinating  poin 
three  times  in  an  interview  with  Soviet  journalists,  saying,  for  example, 
"We  won't  put  this  weapon,  or  this  system,  in  place,  this  defensive  system, 
until  we  do  away  with  our  nuclear  missiles,  our  offensive  missiles."  (Note 
that  he  characterizes  our  missiles  as  offensive.)  That  is,  he  won't  deploy 
Star  Wars  until  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  it.  This  is  lunatic,  as  many 
embarrassed  conservatives  well  know. 

If  President  Reagan  is  not  running  this  circus,  neither  is  Congress.  Ii 
can't:  Congress  doesn't  know  enough.  Star  Wars  is  a  formidably  comple: 
amalgam  of  computers,  Optronics,  high-energy  lasers,  astronautics,  am 
worse,  which  means  that  virtually  no  one  in  Washington  has  a  gerbil's  un 
derstanding  of  it.  Remember  that  Congress  operates  on  the  principle  that  a 
minor  lawyer  from  Peoria,  upon  election,  is  fit  to  manage  a  phenomenally 
technical  military  whose  major  bases  he  cannot  name. 

The  congressional  staffs,  our  unelected  shadow  government,  are  little 
better.  And  the  press  is,  in  technical  matters,  the  most  wantonly  ignoran 
group  extant  short  of  mollusks — perhaps  short  of  mollusks.  Star  Wars  i 
magic  to  all  of  these  people,  sorcery;  a  sprawling,  id-encrusted  Rorschac 
blot.  They  all  assume  that  somebody  else,  somewhere,  must  understam 
this  stuff. 

Never  underestimate  the  importance  of  sheer  ignorance  in  Washington. 
We  in  this  city  hide  it,  lest  the  nation  realize  the  awful  truth.  Observe  that 
reporters  do  not  ask  whether  officials  have  IQs  in  three  digits  or  an  eighth 
grade  education.  Participants  in  televised  debates  do  not  risk  challenging 
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Illustrations  hy  M;imini  Avillcz 


le  fundamental  competence  of  their  opponents  because  we  all  understand 
lat  the  tables  might  be  turned.  ("Yes,  Senator  Kennedy,  we  know  your 
olicy  on  Afghanistan,  but  where  precisely  is  Afghanistan?")  This  courtesy 
erves  a  purpose  in  keeping  most  of  the  population  from  emigrating.  In  the 
present  case,  it  hides  the  fact  that  Star  Wars  is  being  bought 

T^  and  sold  by  people  who  do  not  know  how  a  television  works. 
The  debate  is  furious,  but  no  one  knows  what  it  is  about, 
he  crusade  for  Star  Wars  is  blankly  ignorant;  it  attains  a  certain 
ymmetry  by  being  irrational.  Here,  a  warning.  To  understand  Star  Wars 
ou  have  to  forget  the  paradigm,  taught  in  high  school  civics  classes,  that 
Washington  works  with  something  resembling  competence  toward  ends  ap- 
roximately  rational  and  more  or  less  forthrightly  stated.  Sure,  we  all  know 
hat  lobbies  and  human  fallibility  and  bureaucracy  deflect  somewhat  the 
erene  flow  of  perfect  governmental  reason,  but  we  assume  that  the  para- 
igm  is  almost  right.  Things  almost  make  sense.  On  ideologically  neutral 
natters,  they  do,  which  is  why  the  country  doesn't  fall  apart. 

With  pricey,  emotionally  laden  policy  that  touches  the  deeper  political 
lerves — welfare,  racial  policy,  defense — reason  recedes.  Nameless  angers 
ise  from  the  swamps  of  the  unconscious,  and  the  reasons  given  for  deci- 
ions  are  seldom  the  real  reasons,  although  those  who  give  them  may  think 
hey  believe  them. 

So  with  Star  Wars.  The  debate  is  perfervid,  a  furiously  ideological  battle 
letween  liberals  and  conservatives,  with  defense  and  the  Russians  being 
ttle  more  than  innocent  bystanders.  To  understand  this  we  must  sally 
orth  for  a  moment  into  the  diseased  psychology  of  Washington.  The  reader 
nay  ask  what  this  digression  has  to  do  with  Star  Wars.  Wait.  It  has  every- 
hing  to  do  with  Star  Wars.  It  is  Star  Wars. 

Dear  to  liberalism,  pleasantest  of  hobbies,  is  the  belief  that  the  political 
ight  is  obsessed  by  defense,  and  that  the  Pentagon  is  warlike;  associated 
vith  this  notion  is  the  belief  that  these  twin  perils  are  held  in  bare,  teeter- 
ng  check  by  the  unsleeping  vigils  of  (who  would  have  thought  it)  liberals, 
n  fact,  the  political  right  is  warlike  but  not  interested  in  defense,  and  the 
5entagon  is  neither  warlike  nor  interested  in  defense — no  more  so,  any- 
vay,  than  is  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The  political  right  is  war- 
ike,  yes,  and  it  somewhat  romantically  imagines  itself  to  be  interested  in 
he  military.  I  have  been  writing  about  defense  for  a  decade,  but  have  yet  to 
;ee  evidence  of  conservative  concern  beyond  the  ceremonial.  The  right 
enjoys  rattling  the  saber,  but  evinces  little  disposition  to  wonder  whether  it 
ias  a  saber,  or  how  to  use  it,  or  to  ask  exactly  what  it  is  for. 

Threatening  war  is  more  fun  than  preparing  for  it,  and  ideology,  taken 
■eriously,  reduces  to  a  sort  of  introverted,  unhappy  fun.  Genuine  military 
problems,  such  as  tactics,  war  reserve  stocks,  and  the  other  details  that  are 
oing  to  lose  us  the  next  war,  do  not  much  come  up  in  conversation  with 
:onservatives  or  much  appear  in  their  literature.  My  distinct  impression  is 
hat  the  right  enjoys  thinking  that  the  Russians  are  dangerous  but  doesn't 
really  believe  they  are.  Which  is  why,  while  the  left  seeks  to 
A  reduce  the  defense  budget  and  thus  strangle  the  military,  the 

f^L  right  supports  the  military  inattentively  and  thus  corrupts  it. 

JL  -^^h,  but  Star  Wars .  .  .  here  is  a  better  and  giddier  thing.  The 
right,  like  the  left,  has  always  been  interested  in  symbols,1  preferably  of  the 
post  vast  and  majestic  sort:  the  MX,  the  B-l,  and  the  opulence  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  for  the  right;  and,  for  the  left,  affirmative  action,  civil  rights, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  social  budget.  Whether  these  things  really  have 

I.  Bernard].  O'Keefe,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of EG &G,  a  technology  firm 
Involved  in  defense  work,  writing  in  High  Technology,  February  1986:  "The  idea  took 
•m  a  life  of  its  own,  with  almost  spiritual  overtones.  It  became  an  act  of  faith  to  believe  in 
Star  Wars..." 


M)i  distinct 
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If  the  Pentagon  were 

seriously  interested  in 

defense,  it  would 

insist  on  jail 

sentences  for 
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supply  defective 

equipment 


much  to  do  with  their  purported  purposes  (none  of  them  does)  is  secondary 
to  the  splendid  fun  of  having  a  symbol.  Star  Wars  is  one  hell  of  a  symbol.  It 
is  the  ERA  of  the  right. 

And  so  symbols  have  become  more  important  than  results,  which  are 
mere  impediments  to  enthusiasm  as  usual;  that  is  why  ideologues  don't  no- 
tice that  their  programs  don't  work.  Liberal  social  programs,  for  example, 
have  spawned  impressive  numbers  of  illegitimate  children  among  blacks, 
children  whose  SAT  scores  are,  on  average,  100  points  below  those  of 
whites  in  both  math  and  verbal,  and  blacks  seem  to  constitute  a  permanent 
subclass  in  liberal  custody.  Yet  the  left  responds  to  such  observations  by 
screeching  horribly  and  calling  names. 

One  begins  to  suspect  that  the  crusades  of  ideologues,  like  collegiate  ral- 
lies against  the  depredations  of  international  finance  imperialism,  are 
chiefly  means  of  keeping  themselves  busy.  And  of  course  the  ideological 
enemy  daily  at  hand  comes  to  loom  larger  than  the  remote  Russians,  so  that 
conservatives  believe  that,  by  defeating  liberals,  they  have  defeated  the  So- 
viet Union;  in  a  war,  the  most  remarkable  surprises  will  flow  from  this 
belief. 

Since  almost  no  one  remotely  grasps  the  technology  or  knows  what  Star 
Wars  is  supposed  to  do,  agitation  for  and  against  has  taken  the  form  of 
competitive  trotting  out  of  ever-grander  authorities  with  bushier  eyebrows, 
much  like  little  boys  in  the  woods  bravely  asserting  "Mine  is  bigger  than 
yours."  The  pro  side  wields  Edward  Teller,  progenitor  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  and  Robert  Jastrow,  the  Carl  Sagan  of  the  right.  Those  opposed 
exhibit  Hans  Bethe  and  Richard  Garwin,  who  also  worked  on  the  Bomb. 
The  disciples  of  none  of  them  understand  them  at  all,  which  matters  to 
no  one. 

The  non-military  motivation  accounts  for  a  logical  inconsistency  not 
found  in  the  arguments  for  genuine  weapons.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
apologetics  of  Jastrow,  astronomer  and  leading  proponent  of  Star  Wars. 
Asked  what  good  a  defense  that  is  only  90  percent  effective  might  be,  Jas- 
trow said,  "If  a  Soviet  general  knows  that  only  one  warhead  in  ten  will  get 
through  to  its  target,  he  knows  he  cannot  hope  to  knock  out  our  retaliatory 
power  in  a  surprise  strike.  If  he  gives  the  word  to  attack,  his  own  homeland 
will  be  in  ruins.  They  will  never  order  an  attack  under  those  cir- 
cumstances." 

Note  carefully  the  argument:  first,  Star  Wars  is  to  protect  our  missiles, 
not  our  cities,  which  is  not  what  President  Reagan  has  said;  and,  second,  if 
some  of  our  missiles  are  safe  from  destruction,  we  are  safe.  This  is  precisely 
the  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  in  effect  today.  That's  what 
missile  submarines  are  for.  Then  why,  prithee,  Star  Wars?  For  the  same 

O  reason  people  rob  banks — that's  where  the  money  is.  And 
k  because  submarines  are  damp,  clammy  things,  and  not  very 
I  symbolic, 
ne  might  imprudently  imagine  that  the  Pentagon,  peddling  Star 
Wars  like  a  starving  salesman  of  encyclopedias,"  is  concerned  with  defense. 
It  isn't,  particularly.  This  should  hardly  be  surprising.  The  professions  in 
general  exist  for  the  benefit  of  those  practicing  them,  not  to  accomplish 
their  ostensible  purposes,  which  is  why  professionals  are  seldom  very  good 
at  their  jobs. 

So  with  soldiers.  If  the  Pentagon  were  seriously  interested  in  defense,  ir 
would  spend  its  budget  fastidiously,  insist  on  jail  sentences  for  contractors 

2.  Actually,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  within  the  Pentagon  over  Star  Wars: 
there  are  those  who  think  u  sdl\  and  those  who  want  to  use  the  money  for  other  things    J I 
SDI  organization  is  enthusiastic  and  everyone  else  goes  along.  They  have  to.  By  regulatioi 
members  of  the  armed  services  must  submit  public  comments  on  policy  to  a  censor  for  pm 
approval,  and  everyone  understands  that  calling  the  President's  program  lunatic  is  not 
optimum  in  career-managemeni  for  a  major. 
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who  supply  defective  equipment,  and  test  weapons  carefully.  The  Pentagon 
does  none  of  these  things,  because  military  men  do  not  believe,  any  more 
than  you  or  I,  that  a  large  conventional  war  is  likely.  If  they  did  foresee  war, 
they  might  perhaps  point  out  that  $226  billion,  one  of  the  lower  of  the 
always  imaginative  estimates  of  the  price  of  Star  Wars,  would  buy  100,000 
tanks,  or  a  couple  of  hundred  submarines,  or  10,000  fighter  planes.  In  fact, 
having  no  reason  not  to,  the  Pentagon  has  become  a  bureaucracy  like  any 
other,  chiefly  concerned  with  turf,  promotions,  the  budget,  and  protecting 
the  retirement  system.  Big  weapons,  like  social  programs, 
are  turf,  lots  of  it.  Star  Wars  promises  to  be  a  veritable  golf 
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position  of  scientists  in  this  bunko  game  is  equivocal.  Many  hold 
scientists  to  be  selfless  men  in  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  and  communion 
with  the  universe.  But  physicists  too  need  Porsches.  The  scientifically  cru- 
cial fact  about  Star  Wars  is  that  enormous  sums  of  money  are  becoming 
available  to  pay  for  research  that  otherwise  will  not  get  paid  for. 

A  physicist,  a  friend  of  mine,  explained  the  allure  concretely:  "Suppose 
you're  sitting  out  at  [Lawrence]  Livermore  [National  Laboratory]  with  an 
idea  for  a  really  neat  high-power  laser.  But  high-power  lasers  aren't  good  for 
anything  beyond  a  point,  especially  if  you  have  to  pump  them  with  a  bomb 
[an  X-ray  laser  is  powered  by  exploding  an  atomic  bomb].  Ergo,  no  funding. 
Are  you  going  to  favor  SDI?  Hell,  yes.  That's  why  it  looks  like  an  aggrega- 
tion of  every  orphan  technology  at  the  Pentagon,  stuff  that's  been  around 
for  years  that  nobody  would  buy."  Rail  guns,  for  example,  that  shoot  metal 
blocks  at  high  speed. 

Many  technical  folk  who  are  not  selfish  also  favor  Star  Wars.  An  engi- 
neer, a  man  I've  known  for  many  years,  said:  "No,  it  won't  work,  but  we 
need  the  money  for  research;  and  no,  it  isn't  an  efficient  way  to  fund  re- 
search, but  it  is  the  only  way  we've  got."  Another  phrased  it,  "Think,  Fred. 
We're  going  to  be  living  off  this  thing  for  twenty  years."  By  "we"  each 
meant  society,  the  United  States,  the  physical  sciences,  the  American 
economy  in  competition  with  Japan.  Lieutenant  General  Daniel  Graham, 
daddy  of  the  whole  glorious  taco,  promises  that  Star  Wars  will  revitalize  the 
American  economy. 

Since  Star  Wars  bears  up  poorly  under  rational  explanation,  the  ap- 
proach is  to  take  it  to  the  people,  who  fortunately  are  not  rational.  No  one 
puts  it  just  this  way  in  print.  In  private,  some  scientists  talk  of  "the  public" 
in  subdued  democratic  sonorities,  while  others  speak  frankly  of  Galvanizing 
the  Rabbit  People,  but  all  understand  that  one  needs  a  phrase  attaching  the 
money  required  to  the  primitive  emotions:  The  Race  to  the  Moon,  The 
War  on  Cancer,  Defense  at  the  Speed  of  Light,  or  even,  God  help  us, 
Weapons  of  Life.  (That  is  what  some  at  Livermore  are  calling  Star  Wars.) 
In  short,  the  key  to  massive  scientific  advancement  is  a  good  bumper 
sticker. 

Now,  how  feasible  is  Star  Wars  technically?  Here  we  encounter  the 
greatest  strength  of  Star  Wars:  that  it  is  not  analyzable  in  less  than  a  com- 
plicated book,  which  means  that  for  purposes  of  making  policy,  it  is  not 
analyzable  at  all — few  would  read  the  book.  Star  Wars  isn't  a  program  to 
do  anything  in  particular,  but  a  gigantic,  open-ended  program  of  research. 
Since  nothing  has  been  decided,  for  every  notion  successfully  attacked 

3.  Harold  Brown,  former  secretary  of  defense,  former  secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  physicist, 
and  probably  not  a  commie  plant,  estimates  the  prospects  in  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  "In  sum,  given  the  state  of  present  and  foreseeable  technologies,  a  boost-phase  or 
post-boost-phase  intercept  tier  [the  heart  of  Star  Wars]  is  not  a  realistic  prospect  in  the  face 
of  likely  offensive  countermeasures  and  the  vulnerability  of  those  tiers  to  defense  suppres- 
sion [i.e.,  countermeasures].  It  will  also  exhibit  unfavorable  relative  marginal  costs  as  a 
contributor  to  defense  of  population  at  any  reasonably  high  level  of  protection.  These  judg- 
ments apply  to  any  system  beginning  deployment  at  least  for  the  next  20  years,  and  prob- 
ably considerably  beyond  then."  Oh,  well. 
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An  old  rule  of 

procurement:  if  a 

weapon  cant  do  its 

job,  find  out  what  it 

can  do  and  make  that 

its  job 


there  are  a  dozen  alternative  and  equally  speculative  ideas.  Further,  follow- 
ing the  arguments  requires  tenth-grade  algebra,  freshman  physics,  a  Scien- 
tific American  familiarity  with  the  sciences,  and  a  bit  of  experience  in 
programming;  in  this  peculiar  country  an  educated  reader  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  possess  any  of  these  qualifications.  The  comprehensive  vagueness 
of  Star  Wars  is,  insanely,  allowing  a  technical  question — Will  it  work? — to 
be  answered  by  an  ideological  show  of  hands. 

Technical  folk  say  that  for  various  reasons — for  example,  the  awkward- 
ness of  firing  a  thousand  missiles  at  Star  Wars — it  will  be  impossible  to  test 
the  system  adequately.  The  Russians  might  become  restive  as  their  scopes 
fill  with  unidentified  objects,  and  they  might  do  something  rash,  such  as  fill 
our  scopes.  Here  the  scientists  err  by  thinking  practically.  There  is  littl 
danger  that  Star  Wars  will  be  seriously  tested,  for  it  will  be  so  importan 
economically  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  let  it  fail.  As  a  rule,  to  which 
there  are  exceptions,  the  more  expensive  a  weapon,  the  greater  its  value  as 
welfare  for  the  middle  class  in  proportion  to  its  military  utility,  which  often 
is  minimal.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  sequence  goes  like  this: 

The  key  to  a  strong  national  defense  being  to  get  enough  people  on  pay-  1- 
rolls  before  Congress  starts  to  think,  the  Pentagon  and  its  contractors  will  1 
make  sure  that  Star  Wars  spends  money  in  as  many  states  as  possible,  creat-  ],. 
ing  lots  of  jobs  and,  therefore,  a  grass-roots  constituency  for  continuing  the  1 
project;  this  process  is  the  equivalent  of  a  national  attention  span.  Star  j 
Wars  is  big  bucks,  even  at  the  wild  underestimates  made  by  the  tooth  fairies 
of  defense.  Once  the  jobs  are  in  place,  Star  Wars  will  be  an  economic  fly-  . 
wheel,  a  means  of  featherbedding  on  the  model  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
The  pressure  to  keep  the  payrolls  going  will  be  immense,  and  so,  conse- 
quently, will  be  the  pressure  to  show  that  Star  Wars  works,  is  about  to 
work,  virtually  works,  or  serves  its  purpose  without  working. 

If  experience  is  a  guide,  things  will  go  wrong  in  preproduction  testing. 
Technologies  won't  work,  power  levels  won't  be  reached,  and  software  will 
be  in  that  condition  usually  associated  with  Hogan's  goat.  Still,  part  of  it 
will  work — sort  of,  some  of  the  time,  perhaps  even  without  creative  inter- 
pretation. (For  example,  we  recently  succeeded  in  tracking  the  space  shut- 
tle with  a  laser  on  the  ground,  a  feat  touted  as  showing  that  a  missile  can  be  j  < 
tracked  with  precision;  it  also  shows,  does  it  not,  that  a  Soviet  laser  on  the 
ground  could  track  our  laser  satellites  and  blind  their  sensors. ) 

The  military  will  reason,  in  large  part  sincerely,  that  glitches  always  oc 
cur  in  big  engineering  projects,  which  is  true,  but  that  once  they  get  this 
thing  in  production  they  will  be  able  to  fix  it.  They  will  think:  we  need  this 
system;  we  can't  let  those  fanged  sheep  in  the  press  kill  it  now. 

The  tests  in  orbit  will  be  extremely  classified  and,  at  best,  variously  inter- 
pretable.  That  is,  the  software  will  be  given  electronically  simulated  targets 
by  people  whose  baby  it  is  and  a  guess  at  the  likely  countermeasures.  The  i 
guesses  will  be  determined  more  by  what  the  system  can  handle  than  by 
what  the  Russians  are  likely  to  do.  This  happens  constantly.  If  the  system 
proves  not  up  to  snuff,  and  word  leaks,  then  its  mission  will  be  quietly 
changed  to  reflect  its  decreased  capacity. 

This  is  an  old  rule  of  procurement:  if  a  weapon  can't  do  its  job,  find  out 

what  it  can  do  and  make  that  its  job,  whereupon  the  weapon  performs 

without  flaw.  Because  there  is  no  clear  notion  of  precisely 

I^\  what  Star  Wars  is  supposed  to  do,  the,  er,  readjustment  of  it* 

A  mission  will  be  easy, 

or  various  reasons  the  Pentagon  is  not  very  good  at  developing  com 
plex  weapons.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  military  men  but  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  work.  The  test  of  the  marketplace  does  not 
exist.  If  a  civilian  company  makes  a  poor  product,  no  one  buys  the  th 
whereupon  the  engineers  fix  it  so  as  to  remain  employed.  If  a  weapon 
forms  poorly,  nothing  happens  until  the  war,  which  no  one  expects  any- 
way. "Poor"  performance  is  often  remarkably  difficult  to  define.  Star  Wars 
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SHE'S  GOT 

HER  MOTHER'S  EYES, 

HER  FATHER'S  NOSE 

AND  HER 

UNCLE'S  DEFICIT. 


ITs  quite  a  legacy  her 
cle  has  handed  her. 
3r  favorite  uncle,  at 
tf.)  Annual  federal  defi- 

approaching  $200 
ion.  A  current  national 
bt  of  $1.6  trillion.  Poten- 

ly  $13  trillion  by  the 
br  2000. 

When  the  numbers 
t  this  big,  they  tend  to 
1  meaningless.  Until 
'U  iook  at  it  this  way.  If 
Jeral  deficits  continue 
their  current  rate,  it's  as 
very  baby  born  in 
35  will  have  a  $50,000 
tot  strapped  to  its  back. 

The  great  debate  over 
fiats,  of  course,  no 
lger  centers  on  whether 
not  they  should  be 
Juced,  but  how. 

One  side  favors  rais- 
)  taxes.  But  whose? 
%  of  all  personal  tax- 
ile  income  already 
mes  from  tax  brackets 
$35,000  and  below. 
>es  anyone  seriously 
^gest  increasing  the 
( burden  of  lower  and 
zldle  income  families? 

Well  then,  the  argu- 
jnt  follows,  tax  the  rich. 
I  if  the  federal  govern- 
jit  took  every  penny  of 
3ry  dollar  over  the 
5,000  tax  bracket  that 
't  already  taxed— not 


a  surcharge,  mind  you, 
but  took  it  all— it  would 
only  collect  enough  to 
run  the  country  for  a  week. 
Besides,  there's  no  guar- 
antee that  Congress 
would  spend  less 
money  if  we  all  gave 
them  more. 

The  alternative  seems 
clear.  Cut  spending. 
But,  again,  the  question 
is  how. 

We're  WR.  Grace  &  Co. 
While  our  business  inter- 
ests in  chemicals,  natural 
resources  and  consumer 


services  are  worldwide, 
our  primary  interest  is  in 
the  future  of  America's 
economy.  That's  where 
any  corporation's  best 
interest  lies. 

To  that  end,  our  chair- 
man headed  a  presiden- 
tial commission  that 
identified  ways  to  end 
abuses  in  federal  spend- 
ing. It  found  2,478  ways. 
Specific  ways. 

The  President  has 
seen  the  report.  So  has 
Congress.  We  think  you 
should  know  what  they 


know.  There's  a  booklet 
that  summarizes  it  all.  For 
your  free  copy,  write  to 
this  address:  USA  DEBT, 
Dept.HM,RO.  Box  3190, 
Ogden,  Utah  84409. 

Unfortunately,  almost 
75%  of  the  commission's 
recommendations  won't 
be  implemented  unless 
Congress  acts  on  them. 
And,  sometimes,  the 
words  "Congressional 
action"  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. That's  why  we  all 
have  to  take  action  first. 

Read  the  booklet.  If  it 
gets  you  angry,  it's  up  to 
you  to  get  things  changed. 
Write  to  Congress.  If  you 
don't  think  that'll  do  it,  run 
for  Congress. 

Our  children  and 
grandchildren  don't 
deserve  to  pay  for  our 
mistakes.  We  should  be 
passing  on  to  them  a 
healthy  economy  and  a 
high  standard  of  living. 
That  should  be  their  inher- 
itance. That  should  be 
their  birthright. 


GRACE 

One  step  ahead 
of  a  changing  world. 


WR.  Grace  &  Co.,  1114  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036 


No  one  likes 

uncertainty. 

Consequently,  there 

is  a  powerful  desire  to 

envision  war  as 

predictable,  precise, 

and  bloodless 


will  he  particularly  prone  to  this  sort  of  thing  because  it  will  be  secret  and, 
unlike  a  fighter  plane,  won't  be  flown  daily  by  hundreds  of  pilots  who  would 
notice  if  the  wings  fell  off.  (IBM  would  do  no  better  under  these  circum- 
stances.)4 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  military  is  unlikely  to  do  well  with  Star 
Wars.  Watch  the  Pentagon  for  six  months  and  you  will  discover  the  Falla- 
cy of  Digital  Reality.  This  is  a  species  of  Magic  Bulletism,  the  belief,  be- 
loved of  the  public  and  of  weaponeers,  that  infallible  weapons  can  be 
found.  The  public  wants  infallible  weapons  because  it  doesn't  want  weap- 
ons at  all,  and  would  rather  have  a  few  perfect  ones  and  be  done  with  it. 
Weaponeers  want  them  because,  techno-freaks  all,  they  believe  that  such 
nice  technology  should,  like  the  condors,  be  saved.  No  one  likes  uncertain- 
ty— the  essence  of  war — or  wants  to  contemplate  spurting  arteries  and  the 
funny  things  that  spill  from  opened  abdomens — the  reality  of  war.  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  powerful,  almost  universal  desire  to  envision  war  as  pre- 
dictable, precise,  and  bloodless.  Digital  Realism  is  the  chief  intellectual 
tool  for  doing  this. 

It  consists  in  believing  that  the  world  is  like  the  inside  of  a  computer.  In 
programming  a  computer,  all  things  are  clean  and  certain.  Each  instruction 
does  one  thing,  precisely  described  in  the  manual,  with  only  one  possible 
result,  which  can  easily  be  ascertained.  As  long  as  a  program  is  quite  small, 
it  will  run  to  a  foreseeable  end  with  no  surprises,  click,  click,  click.  This  is  a 
world  of  godlike  certainty.  There  is  no  slop  in  the  gears,  no  mush  in  the 
transmission.  Everything  works. 

The  weaponeers  who  design  hardware  think,  or  act  as  if  they  thought, 
that  real  equipment  really  works  this  way  in  real  wars.  The  effects  are  as 
follows.  The  Digital  Realist,  designing  an  antiaircraft  missile,  knows  that 
the  range  of  a  radar  is  seventy-five  miles  (not  the  simple  statement  it 
seems),  and  knows  by  straightforward  calculation  that  a  missile's  time  of 
flight  to  distance  y  should  be  x  seconds,  and  that  the  probability  of  its 
destroying  its  target,  as  determined  by  its  turning  capacity,  warhead,  fus- 
ing, and  fragmentation  pattern,  should  be  thus-and-so.  The  missile  doesn't 
exist  yet,  of  course,  but  the  Digital  Realist  knows  what  its  characteristics 
will  be  by  making  calculations,  based  on  assumptions,  themselves  based 
on  other  assumptions.  In  this  way  he  gets  a  probability  of  kill — 
P-sub-k,  as  we  say — of,  usually,  90  percent,  which  seems  to  be  the  mini- 

Tmum  necessary  to  sell  a  whiz-wowee  to  Congress.  From  this 
^  it  follows  ineluctably  that  m  missiles  will  be  needed  to  shooi 
down  n  planes, 
hen,  come  the  war,  the  damned  things  miss  right  and  left.  Why 
Well,  it  turns  out  that  the  assumptions,  while  defensible,  were  optimistic 
and  that  the  result  was  the  product  of  twenty-five  multiplicative  optimisms. 
Some  of  the  tests  were  a  trifle  fudged:  a  contractor  does  not  want  to  giv< 
up  a  lucrative  project  in  midcourse.  Then  it  is  discovered  that  a  bearing 
tends  to  freeze  up  in  flight,  but  no  one  noticed  because  the  missile  was  toe 
pricey  to  test  carefully,  and  the  problem  showed  up  only  after  six  month: 
in  storage;  besides,  no  one  really  cared  because  no  one  expected  a  war 
And  the  sensors  are  somewhat  less  sensitive  than  expected,  Soviet  counter 
measures  somewhat  more  effective  than  expected,  and  . .  .  the  P-sub-/c  is  If' 
percent. 

I  see  this  lugubrious  rain  dance  all  the  time.  It  is  the  norm  in  weaponeer 
ing.  Indeed,  it  is  inevitable  when  you  base  predictions  on  the  belief  that  i 

4.  David  Parnas,  software  engineer,  former  member  of  a  congressional  panel  on  computin 
and  support  of  battle  management:  "Throughout  many  years  of  association  with  Dou 
have  been  astounded  at  the  amount  o/monry  that  has  been  wasted  on  ineffective  reseaip 
projects.  In  my  first  contact  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  watched  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  i 
wild  computer  design  that  had  absolutely  no  technical  merit.  .  .  .  In  computer  software,  th 
l)ol)  contracting  and  funding  scheme  is  remarkably  ineffective  because  the  bureaucrat 
who  run  it  do  not  understand  what  they  are  buying." 


!' 
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nything  can  go  wrong,  it  won't.  Missile  after  missile,  weapon  after  weap- 
>n,  is  predicted  to  be  far  better  than  it  turns  out  to  be.  Viper,  Copperhead, 
junless  F-4s,  the  AIM-7,  Dragon,  all  the  gang.  Remember  Divad  the 
harmless,  canceled  as  ineffective?  It  too  was  confidently  expected  to  shoot 
lown  everything  in  sight.  The  calculations  said  so,  the  brochures  said  so, 
he  flacks  said  so,  the  Pentagon  said  so.  Only  the  targets  were  intransigent. 
Failure  to  perform  as  expected  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  misdesign. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  complicated  things  against  the 
vishes  of  a  clever  and  resourceful  enemy.  Even  excellent  weapons  do  not 
vork  100  percent  of  the  time,  or  anywhere  near  it;  the  notion  that  they  do 
s  mostly  a  means  of  selling  an  idea  to  Congress.  Consider  that  for  years  we 
ind  the  Russians  have  sought  ways  to  shoot  down  airplanes,  a  much  easier 
ask  than  what  Star  Wars  will  attempt.  Aircraft  are  slow,  flying  typically  at 
ess  than  600  miles  per  hour,  only  somewhat  maneuverable,  and  easy  to  see 
vith  radar,  infrared  sensors,  and  what  troops  call  the  Mark  I  Eyeball.  Yet  in 
Vietnam,  Soviet  SAMs,  firing  with  ample  warning  at  planes  flying  to 
cnown  destinations,  had  a  kill  rate  of  less  than  one  percent.  Even  multi- 
ayered  systems  of  antiaircraft  weapons  do  not  approach  perfect  success. 
3ur  own  air-to-air  missiles  in  Vietnam  were  well  below  20  percent  effec- 
ive.  Divad  couldn't  hit  helicopters  at  four  miles. 

We  are  going  to  shoot  down  thousands  of  bombs  in  a  few 

r     M  ^^        minutes?  Against  the  best  countermeasures  the  Russians,  no 
B  fools,  can  devise?  And  stake  our  national  survival  on  it? 

B  n  understand  how  much  Star  Wars  will  cost,  you  have  to  under- 
tand  what  is  known  in  the  Pentagon  as  "buying  in."  This  means  giving 
Congress  an  unrealistically  low  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  weapon.  (The  buy- 
n  is  so  common  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  formal  accounting  category. )  The 
:ommon  figure  of  $200  billion  as  the  cost  of  Star  Wars  is  an  example, 
-ater,  when  so  much  money  and  prestige  have  been  invested,  and  so  many 
obs  created,  that  Congress  can't  back  out,  it  is  discovered  that  the  weapon 
vill  in  fact  cost,  heh,  rather  more.  Members  of  Congress  may  know  this  is 
leing  done,  but  go  along  to  get  jobs  in  their  districts.  To  put  it  mildly, 
nembers  of  Congress  generally  know  and  care  little  about  weapons,  regard- 
ng  war  as  an  impossibility  and  the  defense  budget  as  pork.  The  price  we 
iear  will  not  be  the  price  we  pay. 

And  as  Star  Wars  rolls  down  the  tracks,  how  will  the  Russians  regard  all 
rf  this?  Nervously.  This  is  a  point  worth  bearing  in  mind,  because,  while 
:he  Russians  are  tiresome  thugs,  they  are  well-armed  tiresome  thugs.  Two 
Doints  in  particular  will  have  engaged  their  attention,  one  technical  and 
:he  other  diplomatic. 

The  technical  point  is  that  Star  Wars  has  a  cheering  potential  to  put  hair 
'riggers  on  everyone's  bombs.  For  example,  we  may  yet  settle  on  X-ray  la- 
;ers  for  the  celestial  arcade.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  an  X-ray  laser 
s  that  an  atomic  bomb  must  be  exploded  in  the  middle  of  it  to  power  it 
| making  it  a  definitely  one-shot  proposition;  no  after-market  at  all).  One 

.  Greg  Fossedal  and  Lewis  Lehrman  (National  Review,  January  31):  "The  authors  of 
his  article  believe  the  cost  could  be  brought  down  to  $25  billion  or  even  $15  billion  if  the 
noject  were  given  a  Manhattan  Project  priority  and  taken  outside  the  military-congression- 
il  complex.  Spread  out  over  a  construction  time  of  seven  years,  the  annual  cost  would  run 
between  $2  billion  and  $15  billion.  ..."  And  next  year  it  will  be  free. 

).  James  Van  Allen,  discoverer  of  the  radiation  belts,  writing  of  the  development  of  the 
pace  shuttle  in  the  January  J 986  Scientific  American:  "In  brief,  our  opponents  [i.e., 
upporters  of  the  shuttle  program]  argued  that .  . .  by  the  early  1 980s  there  would  be  50 
hut  tie  flights  a  year.  Each  flight  would  deliver  50, 000  pounds  into  low  earth  orbit  at  a  cost 
)f  $100  per  pound.  .  .  .  In  1985  only  1 0  shuttle  flights  were  carried  out  at  a  true  launching 
:ost  of  at  least  $5, 000  per  pound,  or  about  $2,000  per  pound  in  1971  dollars,  afigure20 
imes  greater  than  the  original  estimate."  I  note  that  if  one  shuttle  in  twenty-five  blows  up, 
it  a  price  of  roughly  $2. 5  billion  per  shuttle,  and  if  it  carried  an  average  of  50, 000  pounds 
ier  flight,  that's  another  $2,000  per  pound  in  this-year  dollars. 


Members  of 
Congress  generally 
know  and  care  little 
about  weapons, 
regarding  war  as  an 
impossibility  and  the 
defense  budget 
as  pork 
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idea  is  to  put  these  things  in  missiles  in  submarines,  and  then,  when  the 
Russians  launch,  "pop  them  up"  into  space  to  blow  up  and  fry  the  missiles. 
This  is  a  frontal  assault  on  Murphy's  Law  and  will  not  work,  as  even  some  oi 
the  Warriors  themselves  seem  to  have  decided. 

So  the  next  step  is  to  put  the  X-ray  bombs  in  orbit.  We  will  promise  tht 
Russians  that  we  will  never,  ever  drop  the  things  on  their  missile  fields,  ant 
of  course  the  bombs — we  will  say — will  not  even  be  the  right  kind  for  drop 
ping.  The  Russians,  ever  suspicious,  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  we  could  hi 
their  missile  fields  with  maybe  seven  minutes'  warning  if  we  chose.  If  wt 
put  up  large  numbers  of  military  satellites  of  any  kind,  the  Russians  woulc 
have  to  assume  that  they  were  nuclear.  They  also  know  that  the  capitalists, 
in  their  desperate  efforts  to  stave  off  the  currents  of  history,  maintain  ; 
consistent  lead  in  technology:  we  really  might  figure  out  how  to  find  thei 
submarines,  and  then  .  .  . 

So  they  too  will  put  bombs  into  space,  bombs  whose  orbits,  judging  b1 
Soviet  efforts  in  the  past,  will  only  occasionally  decay,  making  for  very  lit 
tie  time  to  decide  whether  to  launch  or  not.  Oh  good. 

The  diplomatic  point  is  that  Star  Wars,  if  it  works,  will  be  an  offensivt 
weapon  of  absolute  power.  Why  the  press  does  not  make  more  of  this  is  on< 
of  those  mysteries  built  into  the  fabric  of  life,  but  the  Russians  have  no 
ticed,  as  have  the  Star  Warriors.  (Edward  Teller:  "If  the  communists  shoulc 
become  certain  that  their  defense's  are  reliable  and  at  the  same  time  knov 
that  ours  are  insufficient,  Soviet  conquest  of  the  world  would  be  inevita 
ble.")  With  Star  Wars  we  obviously  could  destroy  Soviet  missiles  with  ou 
own  any  Saturday  morning,  and  hunt  down  their  submarines  at  lei 
,^^  ,^^  sure.   The  MX  and  the  D-5  submarine  missiles,   nov 

^^  ^^  J  being  developed,  are  designed  to  have  the  accuracy  for  a  firs 
^k  J^L   I      strike. 

T  That  does  one  conclude  from  all  of  this?  Maybe  only  that  we  a! 
need  a  drink.  Star  Wars  will  roll  ever  on,  opposed  by  liberals  who  don' 
know  why  they  oppose  it,  supported  by  conservatives  who  don't  know  wh 
they  support  it,  spending  money  we  can't  afford  to  do  what  can't  be  done 
Should  there  ever  be  a  war,  as  there  always  seems  to  be,  kids  from  Arkans 
will  die  because  our  noisy  patriots  chased  pork  and  bad  dreams  instead 
anything  real.  But  the  children  of  patriots  seldom  wear  boots,  and  as  for  th 
dead  from  Little  Rock .  . .  well,  they  breed  fast  in  those  parts. 

Meanwhile,  I'm  going  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  show — sit  on  the  balcony 
sip  a  julep,  and  watch  the  paladins  of  Star  Wars  lurch  forward  in  blanl 
impassioned  ignorance,  puzzled  but  unwondering,  independent  as  a  scho( 
of  minnows.  Maybe  there  will  be  a  clown;  assuredly  there  will  be  clown 
After  the  parade,  I'm  going  to  Honest  Ron's  Discount  Laser  House,  whei 
you  can  get  an  orbital  Divad  at  cost,  not  a  dime  more,  and  then  go  aero: 
the  street  for  the  kids,  to  Rube  Goldberg's  Policy  Circus,  with  a  snake  lad 
and  a  two-headed  dog. 

Oh  hell.  Beam  me  up,  Scotty. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY'S 
NATIVE  PROBLEMS 


Revisionism  in  the  field 
By  Louis  A.  Sass 


....  Thou  shalt  not  sit 
With  statisticians  nor  commit 
A  social  science. 


— W.  H.  Auden 


I 


n  the  fall  of  1967, 
Renato  and  Michelle  Rosaldo,  then  graduate 
students  in  anthropology  at  Harvard,  went  to 
the  Philippines  to  live  among  the  Ilongot,  a 
small  tribe  (there  are  today  perhaps  3,500  mem- 
bers) in  the  jungles  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  In  a 
world  where  the  pristine  savage — untouched  by 
the  West,  unstudied  by  its  anthropologists — has 
virtually  ceased  to  exist,  the  Ilongot,  with  their 
continued  practice  of  headhunting,  promised  to 
be  the  next  best  thing.  Both  of  the  Rosaldos 
would  eventually  write  innovative  books  about 
the  Ilongot,  works  that  would  make  their  repu- 
tations. But  soon  after  their  arrival,  they  began 
to  doubt  their  choice. 

"We  wanted  to  study  ritual,"  Renato  ex- 
plained recently.  "But  when  we  got  there,  we 
didn't  find  any  of  the  things  we  had  been  taught 
to  look  for — the  complicated  myths,  ceremo- 
nies, and  beliefs  that  all  human  groups  are  sup- 
posed to  have."  Renato  is  now  forty-five  and  a 
professor  of  anthropology  at  Stanford.  Tanned 
and  wearing  a  Hawaiian  shirt,  he  was  sitting  at  a 
table  in  Michelle's  mother's  house  on  Long  Is- 
land. He  is  a  Mexican-American  from  an  aca- 
demic family,  a  man  with  a  pleasant,  vaguely 
asymmetrical  face  and  an  aura  of  great  kindness 
and  serenity.  He  continued  his  thought:  "If  you 
asked  an  Ilongot  to  explain  why  a  marriage  had 
been  arranged,  even  why  someone's  head  had 

Louts  A.  Sass  teaches  clinical  psychology  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. He  is  writing  a  book  on  madness,  modernism,  and 
notions  of  the  primitive. 


been  taken,  he  wouldn't  mention  some  ritual  or 
belief.  He  would  just  say,  'We  follow  our  desire.' 
Really,  they  were  almost  like  hippies.  Their 
lives  seemed  terribly  spontaneous  and  improvi- 
sational.  It  didn't  seem  a  bad  way  to  live.  But 
after  Shelly  and  I  had  been  there  for  a  while,  we 
became  despondent.  You  see,  we  felt  we  had 
nothing  to  write  about.  Here  we  were,  cultural 
anthropologists,  and  these  people  seemed  to 
have  no  culture!" 

The  Ilongot  had  not  developed  elaborate  rit- 
uals and  myths — the  stuff  of  standard  ethnog- 
raphies. What  they  did  have  were  stories, 
seemingly  endless  tales  about  hunting  expedi- 
tions, migrations  to  new  parts  of  the  forest,  and 
headhunting  raids.  In  these  factual,  relentlessly 
secular  tales,  relatively  autonomous  episodes 
were  united,  like  beads  on  a  string,  by  the  thread 
of  movement  through  space.  Since  the  stories, 
unlike  Western  narratives,  emphasized  not  plot 
or  character  but  rather  place-names  and  settings 
where  incidents  had  occurred  (a  stream  fol- 
lowed, a  hill  climbed,  a  clearing  where  some 
danger  had  been  encountered),  the  Rosaldos  at 
first  found  them  exasperating.  Yet  Renato  duti- 
fully recorded  them,  glad  to  have  something  to 
do,  and  hopeful  that  the  Ilongot  would  eventu- 
ally entrust  him  and  Michelle  with  the  real 
thing,  the  rituals  and  myths  they  still  hoped  to 
discover. 

But  as  they  listened,  as  they  heard  the  deep 
feeling  with  which  the  Ilongot  were  speaking,  it 
dawned  on  them  that  the  Ilongot  sense  of  the 
world  might  be  contained  here,  in  these  realistic 
adventure  stories,  these  tales  of  overcoming  ob- 
stacles and  encountering  the  unexpected.  Why, 
then,  had  they  discounted  the  importance  of 
these  narratives?  Rosaldo  believes  that  their  ini- 
tial misunderstanding  was  a  result  of  certain 
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assumptions  about  "primitive"  societies — cen- 
tury-old assumptions  about  the  Other  that  form 
the  bedrock  of  cultural  anthropology  and  that 
have  largely  determined  how  the  West  goes 
about  understanding  non-Western  peoples. 

"A  traditional  anthropological  description  is 
like  a  book  of  etiquette,"  said  Rosaldo.  "What 
you  get  isn't  so  much  the  deep  cultural  wisdom 
as  the  cultural  cliches,  the  wisdom  of  Polonius, 
conventions  in  the  trivial  rather  than  the  in- 
forming sense.  It  may  tell  you  the  official  rules, 
but  it  won't  tell  you  how  life  is  lived.  It  will  tell 
you  as  much  about  the  Ilongot  as  the  rules  of 
baseball  could  tell  you  about  some  particular 
game — say,  some  exciting  seventh  game  in  the 
World  Series.  To  really  capture  the  Ilongot 
world,  you'd  have  to  write  something 
more  like  an  adventure  story." 


I 


n  the  words  of  Eric  Wolf,  a  sixty-three-year- 
old  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  academics  in  the  field,  "The  church 
of  anthropology  is  in  trouble.  The  sacraments 
have  been  stolen.  People  have  looked  behind 
the  altar  and  found  nothing  there."  Wolf 
seemed  hardly  troubled  by  this  when  I  spoke 
with  him.  He  has  long  opposed  many  of  the  tra- 
ditional approaches  to  anthropological  research 
and  writing,  and  is  glad  to  have  kept  up  his  ob- 
jections loud  and  long  enough  to  have  become 
influential  among  younger  anthropologists — a 
generation  of  men  and  women,  now  in  their 
thirties  and  forties,  that  has  provided  Wolf  with 
a  kind  of  vindication. 

Many  younger  anthropologists  feel  them- 
selves in  a  situation  akin  to  what  the  Rosaldos 
faced  among  the  Ilongot.  The  phenomenon  of 
"culture,"  once  the  raison  d'etre  of  their  field, 
seems  to  be  disappearing  before  their  gaze.  Rit- 
uals, myths,  and  kinship  systems  no  longer  ap- 
pear so  stable  and  distinct,  or  so  regulative  of 
human  life,  as  they  did  in  an  earlier  era.  Intense 
reevaluation  of  the  field's  traditional  subject 
matter — and  also  of  its  methods  of  observation 
and  explanation — has  plunged  cultural  anthro- 
pology into  a  profound  state  of  crisis. 

But  along  with  this  widespread  self-doubt 
there  is  a  tremendous  creative  ferment  and  a 
certain  giddy  excitement.  Indeed,  the  field  is  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  social  sciences  today:  a  har- 
binger of  trends  in  sociology,  economics,  politi- 
cal science,  and  psychology.  There  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  throughout  these  disciplines,  a 
sense  that  time-honored  methods  and  assump- 
tions, based  largely  on  the  natural  sciences,  are 
conceptually  and  morally  bankrupt  and  need  to 
be  replaced  by  more  sophisticated  models.  After 
so  many  failed  prophecies,  so  much  trivial  re- 
search, and  so  little  progress  toward  the  discov- 


ery of  the  "laws"  of  social  behavior,  the  refrair 
with  which  conventional  empirical  studies  typi 
cally  end — "More  research  is  needed" — is  be 
ginning  to  sound  hollow  indeed.  Hilary  Putnair 
of  Harvard,  once  a  champion  of  a  more  tradi- 
tional notion  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  one  of; 
number  of  philosophers  who  now  question  tru 
very  idea  of  a  social  science.  We  would  do  bet 
ter,  he  says,  to  talk  more  modestly  of  "the  social 
studies." 

It  is  in  cultural  anthropology  that  this  debate 
has  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Younger  anthro 
pologists  striving  to  make  a  place  for  innei 
experience  and  individual  actions,  for  unpre 
dictability  and  historical  change,  have  suggests 
an  array  of  new  approaches  for  a  "science"  long! 
preoccupied  with  the  timeless  and  the  objective. 
They  doubt  that  conventional  anthropologic;) 
methods  can  do  justice  to  the  kaleidoscopic  na- 
ture of  social  reality,  and  believe  that  so-called: 
value-free  observations  do  not  take  into  accountj 
wider  political  realities  and  moral  ambiguities. 
They  tend  to  read  extensively  outside  their  field, 
and  have  been  influenced  by  recent  develop- 
ments in  literary  theory,  philosophy,  history,! 
and  feminist  studies.  Some  have  found  inspira-: 
tion  in  surprising  places,  from  adventure  fiction 
to  surrealist  collages — places  where  mystery  and 
human  feeling,  unpredictability  and  struggle, 
are  given  their  due. 

This  group  of  scholars  has  rejected  not  only 
the  classical  paradigm  of  anthropology  but  also 
the  dominant  "isms"  of  postwar  social  science: 
positivism,  behaviorism,  materialism,  function- 
alism,  and  structuralism.  In  the  process,  the\ 
have  raised  questions  about  longstanding  as- 
sumptions of  Western  thought:  Should  interpre- 
tations strive  for  realism  and  coherence?  Is  there 
order  to  be  found  in  the  world?  Collectively, 
their  work  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fragility  o 
knowledge  in  a  world  where  political  fermen 
and  intellectual  sophistication  have  under 
mined  traditional  certainties. 

The  new  anthropologists  are  an  idiosyncratic 
group,  a  jealous  and  squabbling  tribe  without 
shared  beliefs  or  acknowledged  leaders.  But 
there  are  intimations  of  an  emerging  consen- 
sus— perhaps  not  so  much  a  new  paradigm  as  ar: 
anti-paradigm:  a  refusal  to  explain  away  the  irre- 
ducible complexity  and  ambiguity  of  human  so- 
cial life. 

Clifford  Geertz,  a  fifty-nine-year-old  professoi 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Prince 
ton  and  author  of  The  Interpretation  of  Culture 
and  Local  Knowledge,  is,  along  with  Wolf,  one  oi 
the  leading  influences  on  current  anthropologi 
cal  thought.  He  tells  a  story  thai  captures  the 
sensibility  of  many  cultural  anthropologic s- 
their  distrust  oi  oversimplification  and  thetl 
sense  that  knowledge  about  human  lite  necessar 
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ly  lacks  a  solid  foundation.  An  Indian  tells  an 
Englishman  that  the  world  sits  on  the  back  of  an 
,'lephant  which,  in  turn,  rests  on  the  back  of  a 
urtle.  Hoping  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to 
liscover  the  true  foundation  of  the  world,  the 
Englishman  asks,  "And  what  does  that  turtle 
est  on?" 

"Another  turtle,"  is  the  Indian's  answer. 

"And  that  turtle?" 

"Ah,  Sahib,"  is  the  final  answer,  "after 
that  it  is  turtles  all  the  way  down." 


A 


nthropology  has  always  been  an  interdis- 
;iplinary  and  disputatious  field — "an  intellectu- 
il  poaching  license,"  as  anthropologist  Clyde 
Cluckhohn  once  described  it.  But  during  its 
'classical  period" — roughly,  from  the  1920s 
:hrough  the  1960s — certain  ideas  about  method 
md  subject  matter  were  largely  taken  for  grant- 
id.  This  period  began  with  the  research  carried 
xit  during  World  War  I  by  Bronislaw  Mali- 
lowski,  a  melancholy  Pole 
■vith  a  powerful  sense  of  mis- 
iion.  After  Malinowski's  fam- 
ous sojourn  in  the  Trobriand 
slands  in  the  South  Pacific — 
[he  "paradigm  journey  to  the 
paradigm  elsewhere,"  as 
3eertz  has  called  it — arm- 
:hair  theorizing  about  other 
peoples  and  societies  was  no 
onger  acceptable.  There- 
after, all  budding  anthropolo- 
gists would  undergo  the  same 
*ite  of  passage  as  Malinowski: 
pitching  their  tents  among 
:he  "natives"  for  a  year  or 
wo. 

There,  in  the  field,  they 
A'ould  learn  to  view  primitive 
:ultures  as  relatively  self-con- 
ained  and  static.  Their  em- 
phasis on  close-range  obser- 
vation— the  attempt  to  be 
empirical — and  their  desire 
:o  find  a  still  point  outside  the 
changing  world  of  the 
West — a  longing  for  the  sim- 
ble  and  the  pure — kept  them 
rom  studying  changes  within 
Drimitive  societies  or  the  in- 
teraction of  such  societies 
with  the  West.  Rather,  the 
scientific  inclination  and  ro- 
mantic yearnings  of  classical 
anthropologists  guided  them 
toward  the  study  of  the  inter- 
nal equilibrium  of  "cul- 
ture"— a  concept  first  defined 
in  its  anthropological  sense 


by  Sir  Edward  Tylor  as  "that  complex  whole 
which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals, 
law,  custom,  and  any  other  capabilities  and  hab- 
its acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of  society." 

Prior  to  the  classical  period,  many  in  the 
West  had  been  content  to  think  of  the  people  in 
tribal  cultures  as  wild  men  at  the  mercy  of  their 
passions,  with  "manners  beastly,  customs 
none,"  as  one  missionary  wrote.  In  contrast, 
Malinowski  offered  "cultural  relativism."  Primi- 
tive society,  he  came  to  believe,  was  dominated 
by  mythic  consciousness  and  "the  iron  rule  of 
custom" — a  code  of  behavior  and  manners  so 
strict  that  "in  comparison  the  life  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles  or  Escurial  was  free  and  easy."  Indeed, 
the  very  word  "primitive"  hardly  seemed  appro- 
priate to  this  new  image — though,  to  this  day, 
no  one  has  found  a  suitable  alternative. 

A  commonplace  of  classical  cultural  anthro- 
pology was  that  whereas  modern  man  has  his- 
torical perspective — he  writes  and  records — 
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primitive  man  is  governed  by  the  mythic. 
Thought  to  be  based  on  a  cyclic  rather  than  lin- 
ear sense  of  time,  mythic  consciousness  exists  in 
a  sort  of  time-out-of-time.  Claude  Levi-Strauss, 
the  French  anthropologist  who  founded  "struc- 
tural anthropology"  and  who  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  1960s,  came  to  believe  that 
nonl iterate  cultures  are  characterized  by  repeti- 
tion and  harmony.  He  contrasted  their  "cold," 
crystalline,  and  intricate  beauty  with  the  "hot" 
societies  of  the  modern  West,  where  the  turbu- 
lent flux  of  history  and  progress  keeps  culture 
and  myth  from  having  as  powerful  an  effect. 
Levi-Strauss  expressed  this  structuralist  vision  of 
mythic  consciousness  by  saying  that  it  is  not 
man  who  thinks  myth  but  rather  myth  that 
thinks  itself  in  man.  So  it  seemed  appropriate  to 
describe  myth-dominated  peoples  by  using  the 
"ethnographic  present"  and  the  generalized 
third  person;  for  what  a  particular  Trobriander 
did  in  a  particular  situation  was,  one  could  as- 
sume, what  he  had  always  done,  and  what  any 
Trobriander  in  that  situation  would  do. 

There  are  anthropologists,  good  ones,  who 
understand  that  classical  anthropology  has  cer- 
tain problematic  assumptions  but  who  worry 
nevertheless  that  younger  members  of  the  field, 
in  attacking  some  of  these  assumptions,  may  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  They  fear  that 
their  field  is  at  risk — in  danger  of  breaking  down 
into  separate  disciplines,  or  of  undermining  its 
authority  by  an  intense  criticism  of  its  founda- 
tions. Some  even  fear  that  anthropology  may 
actually  disappear  along  with  its  subject  matter, 
the  primitive  world. 

At  a  conference  in  1980  on  the  crisis  in  an- 
thropology, Cora  Du  Bois,  a  retired  Harvard 
professor,  spoke  of  the  distance  she  felt  from  the 
"complexity  and  disarray  of  what  I  once  found  a 
justifiable  and  challenging  discipline. ...  It  has 
been  like  moving  from  a  distinguished  art  muse- 
um into  a  garage  sale."  Marvin  Harris,  author  of 
The  Rise  of  Anthropological  Theory  and  Cultural 
Materialism  and  a  research  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  is  more  vehement:  "What 
we're  getting  today  is  mystification ...  an  esoter- 
ic and  nihilistic  venture,"  the  product  of  "essen- 
tially literary  minds  hostile  to  applying  scientific 
methods." 

The  "literary  minds"  Harris  is  referring  to  are 
those  anthropologists  who  favor  approaches, 
long  influential  in  France  and  Germany,  that 
are  usually  called  interpretive,  or  hermeneutic. 
The  acceptance  in  America  of  these  ways  of  see- 
ing— they  became  prominent  in  cultural  an- 
thropology in  the  1970s — has  brought  about  a 
sea  change  in  the  discipline. 

The  most  important  proponent  of  an  inter- 
pretive approach  in  anthropology  is  Clifford 
Geertz,  who  sees  his  field's  true  mission  not  as 
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the  behavioral  observation  of  other  societies  bu 
as  the  comprehension  of  their  point  of  view.  H 
argues  that  human  action  cannot  be  properl 
understood,  or  even  described,  if  one  takes  th 
objectivist  point  of  view  generally  associate 
with  the  natural  sciences.  Geertz  points  out  the 
two  events  that  may  appear  identical  from 
purely  behavioral  point  of  view  may  have  radi 
cally  different  meanings  and  outcomes  depend 
ing  on  the  observer's  interpretation  of  th 
intention  of  the  person  involved  in  the  events 

To  explain  this  idea,  Geertz  borrows  an  illus 
tration  used  by  the  philosopher  Gilbert  Ryle 
Twitching  and  winking  the  eyelid  involve  es 
sentially  the  same  physical  movement.  From  , 
behavioral  point  of  view,  they  therefore  woul 
be  described  in  identical  fashion.  But  there  is  ai 
enormous  difference  in  intended  meaning  ani 
social  effect  between  a  movement  that  may  b< 
nothing  more  than  a  physical  response  to  a  gus 
of  wind  and  one  that  is  meant  as  a  sign  of  con 
spiratorial  complicity  (or,  to  complicate  the  ex 
ample,  as  a  self-mocking  parody  of  conspiratoria 
winking).  In  the  case  of  conspiratorial  complic 
ity,  the  eyelid's  movement  is  itself  an  interpreta 
tion,  since  it  comments  on  the  social  interaction 
going  on  around  the  person  who  is  winking 
(And  in  the  self-parodying  case,  the  wink  com 
ments  on  its  own  commenting.) 

This  suggests  that  the  facts  of  social  scieno 
are  not  facts  at  all  but  interpretations  of  inter 
pretations.  The  philosophical  position  impliec 
by  this  point  of  view,  known  as  antifoundation 
alism,  has  become  prominent  in  contemporar 
American  thought.  The  antifoundationalist 
emphasize  insight — knowing  as  a  way  of  creat 
ing  coherence  in  the  world,  or  of  shattering  tha 
coherence  with  a  shocking  analogy.  They  rejec 
what  has  been  called  "the  doctrine  of  immacu 
late  perception" — the  belief  in  a  bedrock  of  in 
dubitable  information  on  which  to  groun< 
knowledge.  For  the  antifoundationalists,  it  i 
turtles  all  the  way  down. 

But  Geertz  has  warned  against  the  tendency 
to  conceive  of  the  interpretive  form  of  under 
standing  as  a  fundamentally  unscientific  one,  i 
process  founded  on  intuitive  empathy  with  the 
private  and  unobservable  experiences  of  thosi 
who  are  different,  alien,  Other.  Such  a  view 
leads  to  "the  Cartesian  anxiety,"  the  notior 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  certain  foundation  foi 
knowledge,  there  is  only  an  absolute  relativisrr, 
in  which  all  assertions  are  equally  valid. 

Geertz  notes  that  one  grasps  the  point  of  view 
of  an  Other  through  examining  a  public  act  such 
as  a  wink.  Further,  recognizing  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  a  wink  requires  knowledge  about  the 
relevant  culture,  since  winking  is  necessarily  i 
social  event.  A  literal  sharing  of  the  private  per- 
spective of  a  subject  is  an  impossibility.  Yet  b) 
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nderstanding  the  culture,  one  can  base  one's 
iterpretation  on  a  reality  that  is  communal. 

In  fact,  the  interpretive  position  is  not  neces- 

rily  opposed  to  traditional  empiricist  research 
i  the  human  sciences:  it  recognizes  that  social 

ientists  can,  and  sometimes  should,  quantify, 
ut  it  would  remind  them  that,  whatever  their 

gree  of  statistical  rigor,  the  knowledge  they 
:quire  is  built  on  the  sands  of  interpretation. 
;)ne  can  count  winks,  but  one  must  first  inter- 
ret  them. 

Geertz's  method  is  profoundly  anti-reduction- 
it  in  spirit.  His  explanations  do  not  move  back- 
ard  toward  historical  determinants,  nor 
ownward  toward  some  more  basic  structure — 
iological  drives,  the  unconscious,  or  economic 
>rces.  Rather,  his  explanations  move  outward, 
)  embrace  a  variety  of  social  practices  and  to 

veal  their  essential  unity.  Geertz's  best-known 
ssay  is  an  analysis  of  cockfighting  in  Bali.  He 
\terprets  this  communal  ritual  as  a  "story  peo- 
le  tell  themselves  about  themselves" — a  way  in 
hich  the  Balinese  represent  for  themselves, 
/mbolically  and  publicly,  the  aggression  and  ri- 
alry  that  lurk  beneath  the  serene  surface  of 
keir  society. 

Among  the  Ilongot,  the  most  important  sto- 
es  people  tell  themselves  about  themselves  are 
terally  stories.  Therefore,  in  order  to  capture 
ie  Ilongot's  distinctive  sense  of  their  lives, 
.enato  Rosaldo  wrote  a  book  that  is  unusual  in 
iterpretive  anthropology — his  prizewinning 
ongot  Headhunting,  1883-1974,  A  Study  in  So- 
iety  and  History. 

"I  came  to  study  culture  but  I  discovered  his- 
)ry  instead,"  Rosaldo  has  written.  It  is  also  true 
hat  he  found  the  Ilongot's  culture  in  their  histo- 
y — for  it  is  there  that  he  discovered  what  he  be- 
teves  to  be  their  unique  view  of  the  world. 
Vlthough  the  Ilongot  did  not  have  any  written 
istory,  this  did  not  mean  they  had  no  aware - 
iess  of  their  past.  To  Rosaldo's  surprise,  their 
tories  were  consistent  with  one  another  and 
ould  be  used  to  construct  a  history  that  ex- 
ended  back  a  century  and  corresponded  closely 
o  independent  sources  of  information,  such  as 
he  reports  of  missionaries.  More  importantly, 
ie  came  to  realize  that  the  Ilongot  did  not  think 
f  themselves  as  existing  in  the  predictable  and 
yclic  time  of  classic  ethnographies.  They  had 
he  sense  of  inventing  their  own  social  lives, 
nd  of  living  in  a  world  filled  with  risk  and  im- 
rovisation — the  world  of  their  stories. 

In  his  book,  Rosaldo  places  both  himself  and 
he  Ilongot  in  historical  perspective:  he  tries  to 
xpress  the  sense  of  time  and  change  inherent  in 
he  Ilongot  tales,  while  also  tracing  the  process 
ie  went  through  in  revising  his  image  of  their 
vorld.  As  he  writes:  "For  those  of  us  rather 
oarsely  attuned  to  more  strident  movements — 


the  rise  and  fall  of  massive  totalitarian  regimes, 
the  widely  resounding  booms  and  busts  of  the 
stock  market — Ilongot  history  must  appear 
comparatively  silent,  even  immobile.  Relative 
to  our  own,  the  Ilongot  past  has  been  inscribed 
in  miniature,  written  in  such  a  low  key  that  its 
moving  rhythms  are  all  too  likely  to  elude  us. 
Our  moral  imperative,  in  attempting  to  compre- 
hend Ilongots,  should  be  that  we  take  their  lives 
nearly  as  seriously  as  we  take  our  own.  The  per- 
ception required  of  us  is  that  seemingly  small 
changes,  many  of  them  phrased  in  an  unfamiliar 
cultural  idiom,  can  have  vast  rever- 
berations in  the  lives  of  people." 
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.nother  critique  of  objectivist  social  sci- 
ence— more  radical  and  political  than  that  of 
the  interpretive  school — has  been  made  by  sev- 
eral French  theorists,  including  Michel  Fou- 
cault,  the  historian  and  philosopher,  and  Pierre 
Bourdieu,  an  anthropologist  and  sociologist. 
These  writers  are,  in  a  sense,  anthropologists  of 
the  social  sciences,  attacking  our  notions  of  ra- 
tionality as  they  are  made  manifest  in  scholar- 
ship and  research.  They  see  social  science  not  as 
a  neutral  search  for  truth  but  as  a  symptom  of 
the  perversity  of  modern  consciousness — of  the 
illness  Nietzsche  was  referring  to  when  he  wrote 
that  "our  knowledge  will  take  its  revenge  on  us, 
just  as  ignorance  exacted  its  revenge  during  the 
Middle  Ages." 

Foucault,  who  died  in  1984,  was  one  of  the 
most  startling  and  influential  thinkers  in  the  hu- 
man sciences  in  the  last  two  decades.  He  saw  the 
disciplines  of  modern  social  science  as  disciplinary 
in  a  literal  sense:  he  traced  their  origins  to  the 
Inquisition  and  to  the  birth  of  the  various  penal 
institutions  of  modern  society.  In  the  grimmest 
illustration  of  his  point,  he  adopted  as  a  meta- 
phor the  Panopticon,  the  model  for  a  "scientif- 
ic" prison  which  Jeremy  Bentham  conceived  in 
1791,  at  the  height  of  the  Enlightenment  en- 
thusiasm for  technological  rationality. 

The  essential  point  of  the  Panopticon  was  to 
effect  a  radical  separation  between  observer  and 
observed,  and  to  keep  the  latter  under  constant 
surveillance.  The  prisoners  would  be  kept  in  a 
circular  building  surrounding  an  observation 
tower,  where  the  observer,  himself  invisible, 
would  peer  through  slits  at  the  prisoners  dis- 
played before  him  like  specimens.  For  Foucault, 
premodern  society  was  the  era  of  the  "principle 
of  the  dungeon":  the  powerless  were  hidden 
away  in  dark  places  and  the  powerful  were  visi- 
ble— in,  say,  the  spectacles  of  the  royal  court. 
In  the  modern  world,  however,  the  principle  of 
"panopticism"  prevails:  the  powerless  are  ex- 
posed, and  power  lies  in  the  relentless,  invisible 
gaze  which  studies  them. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  of  the  admin- 
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istrators  of  this  system  as  in  control  of  it;  those 
in  the  observation  tower  are  no  freer  than  the 
prisoners  in  their  cells.  Restricted  to  the  tower, 
eternally  cut  off  from  the  objects  of  their  gaze, 
and  condemned  to  their  specialty — the  mind- 
numbing  activity  of  behavioral  observation — 
they  are,  in  effect,  little  more  than  "looking 
machines."  For  Foucault,  this  image  of  the  Pan- 
opticon is  the  reality  at  the  heart  of  the  Enlight- 
enment dream.  And  it  is  the  social  sciences — 
those  disciplines  for  objectifying  the  poor,  the 
alien,  the  insane,  and  ourselves — that  most 
clearly  manifest  the  panopticism  of  our  era. 

Pierre  Bourdieu's  work  concentrates  on  spe- 
cific epistemological  effects.  In  contrast  to 
Geertz,  who  emphasizes  blindness — what  objec- 
tivism does  not  see — Bourdieu  analyzes  the  illu- 
sions that  loom  up  before  the  objectifying  gaze. 
He  has  written  of  how  the  exaltation  of  the  vir- 
tues of  distance  and  impartiality — the  sine  qua 
non  of  "objective"  knowledge — often  trans- 
forms the  observed  into  something  more  static 
and  abstract  than  it  really  is.  Thus,  many  an- 
thropologists have  described  the  native  as  actu- 
ally operating  in  accordance  with  abstract 
cultural  laws — when  in  fact  these  laws  are  the 
intellectual  constructions  of  the  observer.  The 
observed  is  placed  in  an  imaginary,  timeless 
space  devoid  of  the  dynamism  and  unpredict- 
ability characteristic  of  the  observer's  own  expe- 
rience. (Evans-Pritchard,  the  famous  British 
ethnographer  of  the  Nuer  and  Azande  people  of 
the  southern  Sudan,  once  wrote  that  a  Nuer  man 
always  felt  he  could  see  his  whole  life  stretching 
before  him  as  a  predictable  progression.) 

A  related  bias  of  objectivism  is  to  see  the  na- 
tive's actions  not  as  authentic  responses  to  feel- 
ings but  as  performances  directed  toward  an 
audience.  According  to  Bourdieu,  the  detached 
anthropological  observer,  to  whom  the  rituals  of 
alien  peoples  inevitably  have  the  character  of 
well-rehearsed  spectacles,  will  unwittingly  pro- 
ject his  own  attitudes  onto  what  he  is  gazing 
upon.  For  example,  in  observing  a  mourning  rit- 
ual, he  may  assume  that  what  the  native  experi- 
ences is  not  grief  but  the  spectacle  of  himself 
grieving. 

This  point  was  brought  home  to  Renato  Ro- 
saldo  in  a  direct  and  tragic  fashion  the  year  after 
his  book  on  the  Ilongot  was  published.  On  Oc- 
tober 11,  1981 ,  his  wife  fell  to  her  death  from  a 
treacherous  mountain  trail  while  doing  field- 
work  in  the  Philippines.  Jolted  by  grief,  he  be- 
gan to  understand  how  inadequate  scientific 
methodology  was  when  it  came  to  deep  human 
feelings.  "For  a  long  time  I  couldn't  stand  to 
read  anthropology,  couldn't  bear  to  listen  to  an 
academic  talk,"  he  said.  "It  got  me  too  angry  to 
think  of  how  the  things  happening  to  me  would 
be  talked  about  by  my  fellow  anthropologists. 
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But  then,  after  six  months  or  so,  I  started  read' 
ing  ethnography  again,  and  I  looked  at  what  ha 
been  written  about  death  and  mourning.  What 
found  turned  out  to  be  even  worse  than  I  hai 
expected.  It  made  me  want  to  talk  back.  'Yo 
can't  do  this  to  me.  I  won't  allow  it.'  That's  hov 
I  felt." 

In  the  past  several  years  Rosaldo  has  writtei 
and  lectured  about  the  effect  his  wife's  deatl 
had  on  his  attitude  toward  anthropology.  Hi 
came  to  feel  that  there  was  something  profound 
ly  dehumanizing,  almost  voyeuristic,  in  the  wa 
many  anthropologists  went  about  their  task 
With  their  scientific  focus  on  the  observable  ( 
and  the  general,  and  their  romantic  interest  it 
the  alien  and  the  bizarre,  they  seemed  blind  t( 
the  individual's  reaction  to  life's  shocks. 

"They  left  the  most  important  thing  out,' 
Rosaldo  said.  "Unlike  novelists,  anthropologist 
seemed  to  ignore  the  actual  experience  o 
mourryng  and  to  pay  attention  only  to  the  rule3 
of  mourning  rituals.  Somehow,  they  ended  iif 
presenting  rituals  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  dc 
with  feelings — as  if  grieving  natives  were  onh 
play-acting.  It  was  strange.  The  methodologica 
tail  seemed  to  be  wagging  the  dog."  To  Rosaldo, 
it  appeared  that  cultural  anthropologists  had  be 
come  so  obsessed  with  what  they  thought  of  a: 
"culture"  that  they  were  taking  literally  some-t 
thing  Levi-Strauss  once  said:  people  only  haw 
feelings  because  their  culture  makes  then*1 
obligatory. 

In  an  extreme,  almost  taboo  exercise  of  an- 
thropological empathy,  Rosaldo  pursued  Bourl 
dieu's  critique  by  trying  to  identify  with  thtf 
motives  of  the  Ilongot  headhunter.  His  papei 
"Grief  and  the  Headhunter's  Rage,"  publisher 
in  1984,  describes  how  the  overwhelming  angei 
he  experienced  after  his  wife's  death  helped  hin 
grasp  a  crucial  motive  for  headhunting  that  h<L 
had  not  previously  appreciated.  That  motivt 
was  the  need  of  the  older  Ilongot  men — the  I- 
men  who  planned  the  headhunting  raids — t< 
achieve  release  from  the  intense  sadness  ani 
rage  they  would  feel  when  members  of  their  fa-' 
mily  or  tribe  died.  Rosaldo  maintains  that  ir 
Ilongot   society,    anger    is   publicly   celebrate*, 
rather  than  hidden,  and  headhunting  raids  are*| 
socially  sanctioned  form  of  catharsis.  By  sever 
ing  a  head  and  tossing  it  away,  the  headhuntei 
vents  his  grief. 

Before  coming  to  this  realization,  Rosaldc 
had  not  been  able  to  understand  why  these  raid; 
were  undertaken  at  certain  times  and  not  at  o 
ers.  Like  the  anthropologists  criticized  by  Bo 
dieu,  he  had  tried  to  understand  headhunti: 
according  to  an  abstract  theory — the  notii 
that  heads  were  taken  to  balance  off  losses  si 
fered  during  earlier  raids.  Now  he  saw  that  tht 
process   was   much   more   spontaneous,    for  i 
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irgely  depended  on  the  feelings  of  the  older 
len  of  the  tribe. 
Rosaldo's  article  is  not  altogether  satisfying. 
i.re  we  to  understand  headhunting  as  just  an- 
ther way  people  "get  out  their  feelings"?  Some 
ithropologists  think  that  Rosaldo,  in  his  zeal 
>  empathize  with  the  Other,  ignored  the  pro- 
>und  "differentness"  of  the  Ilongot — their  society 
not  ours.  Rosaldo  has  also  been  criticized  for 
vergeneralizing  from  Ilongot  culture,  which  he 
dmits  is  exceptional  in  being  so  secular  and  in 
icking  many  of  the  rituals  present  in  other 
rimitive  groups.  He  believes,  however,  that 
le  specialness  of  Ilongot  society  makes  evident 
idespread  blind  spots  in  anthropological  un- 
erstanding.  Anthropology,  in  his  view,  must 
come  to  terms  with  history,  spontane- 
ity, and  human  emotions. 
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long  with  anthropologists  who  want  to  re- 
ore  to  primitive  groups  their  sense  of  history 
lere  are  those  interested  in  the  place  of  these 
oups  in  history — that  is,  their  role  in  the  large- 
:ale  economic  and  social  trends  sweeping  the 
odern  world. 

Among  the  blacks  who  toil  on  the  large  sugar 

antations  in  the  Cauca  Valley  in  western  Co- 

>mbia  there  is  widespread  belief  in  a  form  of 

lagic  called  "the  baptism  of  the  bank  note." 

hese  workers,   many  of  them  peasants  who 

ave  only  recently  become  wage  laborers,  be- 

eve  that  an  evil  godparent  will  sometimes  con- 

;al  a  bank  note  under  a  child  while  he  is  being 

aptized.  The  peso  note  is  thus  baptized  as  well, 

d  receives  the  child's  name.  From  then  on, 

henever  this  note  is  in  circulation,  it  returns 

?ain  and  again  to  the  deceiving  godparent, 

inging  him  or  her  interest  but  impoverishing 

yone  else  involved  in  the  transaction.  The 

dparent  achieves  wealth  through  this  nefar- 

j)us  act,  but  the  soul  of  the  child  is  denied  the 

gitimacy  of  baptism  and  is  doomed  to  an  eter- 

ity  in  limbo. 

This  and  similar  beliefs  in  Colombia  and  Bo- 
via  are  the  subject  of  Michael  Taussig's  The 
tevil  and  Commodity  Fetishism  in  South  America, 
j  ground-breaking  book  which  turns  the  stan- 
prd  anthropological  relationship  of  "modern" 
jnd  "primitive"  upside  down.  "In  my  analysis,  it 
I  the  culture  of  the  capitalist  market  which  in 
pect  moves  to  center  stage  as  exotic  and  aston- 
hing,  and  not  the  powerless  poor  of  the  Third 
7orld,"  says  Taussig,  who  is  forty-six  and  a  pro- 
bssor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 
Taussig's  book  examines  the  capitalist  system 
om  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborers  of  the 
pauca  Valley.  The  peasant  world  in  which  they 
prmerly  lived  (and  to  which  they  may  from 
ime  to  time  return)  is  characterized  not  by  the 


competitive  "commodity  exchange"  of  a  large- 
scale  market  economy  but  by  "gift  exchange" — 
reciprocal  and  equal  transactions  whose  main 
purpose  is  the  fostering  of  solidarity.  In  such  an 
economy  an  object's  value  is  more  closely  tied  to 
its  practical  use  than  to  its  abstract  worth  as  an 
item  of  exchange.  To  the  people  of  such  a 
world,  it  is  unnatural  that  money  should  bring 
interest  (that  is,  profit)  without  labor.  Money, 
after  all,  is  not  an  organic  thing  with  an  inher- 
ent ability  to  grow,  like  a  plant,  a  cow,  or  a 
person. 

Taussig  interprets  the  baptism  of  the  bank 
note  and  other  such  beliefs  as  a  mingling  of 
myth  and  history — a  way  in  which  the  belief 
system  of  an  indigenous,  traditional  culture  both 
registers  and  fends  off  the  historical  forces  of  en- 
croaching capitalism.  "I  was  trying  to  read  their 
stories  and  rituals,  and  the  associated  halo  of  ac- 
tivities, as  proto-Marxist,"  he  says.  "Through 
their  images  of  evil,  I  wanted  to  trace  a  mythol- 
ogy which  portrays  capitalist  development  in 
terms  of  its  fetishes — not  merely  the  worship  of 
money  and  goods  but  the  strange  way  in  which 
these  things  virtually  come  to  life." 

Taussig's  work  is  controversial.  But  it  has 
been  widely  hailed  as  an  attempt  to  achieve  cer- 
tain theoretical  syntheses  that  many  cultural  an- 
thropologists have  been  calling  for  during  the 
past  decade.  The  first  of  these — the  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  international  economic  order 
on  local  cultures — was  inspired  by  the  "World- 
System"  analysis  of  political  sociologist  Im- 
manuel  Wallerstein  and  the  interdisciplinary 
work  of  anthropologists  such  as  Eric  Wolf. 

"I  don't  believe  in  culture  as  an  organic,  inte- 
grated thing,"  Wolf  said  recently.  "To  me,  'cul- 
ture' is  a  moral  injunction  to  look  for  unsuspected 
connections."  In  his  ironically  titled  book  Eu- 
rope and  the  People  Without  History,  Wolf  de- 
scribes numerous  cases  in  which  observers  were 
wrong  in  thinking  they  had  discovered  purely 
indigenous  practices  of  primitive  cultures.  Some 
of  the  rituals  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  for  exam- 
ple, were  intended  to  create  a  sense  of  solidarity 
against  the  Europeans.  Like  many  anthropolo- 
gists with  an  interest  in  Marx,  Wolf  and  Taussig 
are  critical  of  interpretive  approaches  that  treat 
the  world  as  a  collection  of  what  historian  Er- 
nest Bloch  called  "culture  souls  without  win- 
dows, with  no  links  among  each  other,  yet  full 
of  mirrors  facing  inside."  They  are  also  critical 
of  the  classical  image  of  cultures  as  internally  co- 
hesive and  isolated  organisms,  since,  in  their 
view,  this  image  stems  from  a  deeply  conserva- 
tive desire  for  stability  and  discourages  aware- 
ness of  conflict  within  and  between  cultures. 

But  some  cultural  anthropologists,  including 
many  Marxists,  believe  that  the  World-System 
approach  fosters  its  own  forms  of  oversimplifica- 
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tion.  By  denying  the  power  of  cultural  forces,  it 
may  project  a  Western  bias  for  materialism  and 
economic  determinism  where  it  does  not  apply. 
These  anthropologists  have  called  for  a  further 
conceptual  synthesis — one  that  would  study 
how  the  inner  phenomena  of  a  culture,  like  be- 
lief in  the  baptism  of  the  bank  note,  can  affect 
economic  realities,  and,  in  addition,  how  indig- 
enous cultures  on  the  economic  periphery  may 
transform  or  oppose  the  dominance  of  the  cap- 
italist center.  Taussig's  work  exemplifies  this 
new  approach,  which  merges  Marxism  and  in- 
terpretive anthropology — a  marriage  of  Wolf 
and  Geertz,  so  to  speak. 

Taussig  argues  that  to  interpret  beliefs  such  as 
the  baptism  of  the  bank  note  is  to  engage  in  a 
politicized  hermeneutics.  By  studying  what  he 
calls  "the  tropes  and  chords  with  which  the  po- 
litical imagination  composes  its  poetic  wisdom 
in  today's  Third  World,"  we  in  the  West  can 
gain  some  critical  distance  from  ideas  like  cap- 
ital, interest,  and  competition,  which  form  the 
very  atmosphere  of  our  lives.  He  compares  his 
purpose  to  that  of  the  playwright  Bertolt  Brecht, 
who  was  both  a  Marxist  and  a  modernist: 
"Whereas  anthropologists  have  been  concerned 
with  the  shock  of  the  exotic,  Brecht  was  con- 
cerned with  the  shock  of  the  normal.  You  stand 
back  and  you  say,  my  God,  isn't  this  awful,  and 
it  is  all  so  everyday."  Like  many  of  his  genera- 
tion, Taussig  believes  that  this  critical  attitude, 
this  Brechtian  "making-strange,"  must  also  be 
directed  toward  his  own  field,  toward  "the  cul- 
ture of  explanation"  in  anthropology  itself. 
"We're  ill  equipped  in  the  social  sciences  to  deal 
with  the  messy  reality  that  is  around  us,"  he  said 
recently.  "How  does  one  develop  a  politics  of 
explanation  or  interpretive  strategies  which 
catches  the  multifaceted  nature  of  power?  And 
what  if  power  itself  comes  in  all  sorts 


A 


of  disorderly  ways?" 


_s  anthropologists  begin  to  look  afresh  at 
the  world — and  at  themselves  looking — there  is 
little  in  the  canon  of  classical  anthropology  that 
is  not  being  reexamined.  Even  the  work  of  Ma- 
linowski  himself  has  been  called  into  question. 

Annette  Weiner,  in  fieldwork  done  in  1971 
for  her  dissertation,  journeyed  right  to  the  sa- 
cred heart  of  anthropology — Malinowski's 
"paradigm  elsewhere,"  the  Trobriand  Islands. 
On  her  second  day  there,  she  stumbled  upon 
a  feature  of  the  traditional  culture  that  Mali- 
nowski  had  not  described. 

Two  young  girls  took  Weiner  to  a  village  pla- 
za thronged  with  people,  apparently  taking  part 
in  some  sort  of  fair.  The  men  sat  along  the  edges 
of  the  plaza,  watching  or  cooking,  while,  in  the 
center,  hundreds  of  women  handled  huge  bas- 
kets  containing   whisk-broom-shaped    bundles 
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called  nununiga.  The  bundles,  each  made  fron 
about  twenty  strips  of  dried  banana  leaves,  hac 
no  obvious  use  or  aesthetic  appeal,  yet  for  hour 
the  women  tossed  them  into  a  central  clearing 
counted  them,  and  then  gathered  them  up  int< 
piles.  Occasionally,  harsh  words  would  pass,  o 
someone  would  begin  to  cry.  Weiner  knew  onl 
that  this  was  a  ceremonial  for  a  person  who  hai 
died  some  months  before.  "I  saw  this  man,"  sh<  ;5 
said,  "a  Trobriander  who  could  speak  English 
so  I  ran  over  to  him  to  ask  what  was  going  on 
'Ah,'  he  said,  'that's  women's  business.  You  bet 
ter  talk  to  the  women.'  " 

Weiner,  the  fifty-three-year-old  chairman  oi] ; 
the  anthropology  department  at  New  York  Uni 
versity,  now  believes  that  Malinowski  did  noli  i 
follow  this  advice,  and  consequently  failed  tq 
appreciate  the  importance  of  women  in  the 
maintenance  of  collective  life.  Anthropologists 
had  long  made  certain  assumptions  about  the 
role  of  women.  It  was  assumed,  for  example, 
that  women  were  more  closely  associated  with  ; 
nature  than  with  culture.  According  to  the  tra 
ditional  theories,  women  were  mere  bystanders 
at  the  reciprocal  gift  exchanges  so  essential  tc 
social  life  in  primitive  societies — in  the  Tro 
briand  "Kula,"  for  example,  it  is  the  men  who| } 
cross  the  ocean  to  exchange  seashells  fraught]  i, 
with  cultural  symbolism.  Women's  association 
with  the  private  rather  than  the  public  realm  ffi 
was  also  taken  to  be  a  universal  fact. 

After  months  of  research,  Weiner  unraveled 
the  meaning  of  the  Trobriand  mortuary  ceremo- 
ny. It  turned  out  that  "women's  wealth,"  the  ba- 
nana leaf  bundles,  was  a  linchpin  of  Trobriandi  :j 
social  and  cultural  life,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  the  nununiga  bundles  was  the  way  in  which 
the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  symbolically 
paid  back  those  who  had  helped  that  person;  , 
when  he  was  alive.  Only  by  doing  this  was  it 
possible  to  maintain  for  the  living  the  social 
identity  held  by  the  deceased  (who  for  the  Tro- 
brianders  was  something  like  an  officeholder 
whose  office  persists  after  the  individual's 
death).  Weiner  believes  that  Malinowski,  like 
other  scholars,  placed  too  much  emphasis  on 
utilitarian  and  individualistic  concerns — for  ex- 
ample, the  seeking  of  political  alliance  and  pow- 
er— and  consequently  neglected  systems  of 
exchange  that  involve  women  and  are  related  ti 
a  society's  sense  of  intergenerational  continuity. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mali- 
nowski says,"  observed  Weiner,   "but  he 
trapped  by  his  own  sense  of  what  women  we: 
about."  Older  ethnographies,  including  virtua 
ly  all  of  the  classics  in  the  field,  are  now  seen 
many  scholars  as  needing  to  be  revised  beca 
they  provide  an  oversimplified  perspective 
culture  seen  from  only  the  male  point  of  view. 

In  recent  years,  some  younger  anthropologists 


ave  seemed  to  find  the  very  idea  of  represent- 
ig  alien  peoples  to  be  nearly  impossible.  How, 
hey  ask,  can  one  culture  set  itself  up  as  the  ulu- 
late frame  of  reference — as  if  its  categories 
-ere  the  grammar  of  thought  itself  and  other 
lodes  of  thought  but  specimens  to  be  labeled  or 
xplained? 

In  response  to  this  dilemma,  a  spate  of  experi- 
mental ethnographies  has  appeared.  Some  use 

interview  format  that  allows  the  native  infor- 
lant  to  speak  for  him-  or  herself,  and  not  neces- 
rily  as  an  "average"  representative  of  the  group 
1  question.  Vincent  Crapanzano's  Tuhami:  For- 
ait  of  a  Moroccan,  for  example,  features  a  de- 
idedly  atypical  Moroccan  informant  and 
lefully  calls  the  anthropological  enterprise  into 
uestion:  "I  was  primarily  interested  in  informa- 
on,  Tuhami  in  evocation." 

Another  response  has  been  to  concentrate  on 
\e  knower  rather  than  the  known.  Several  re- 
ent  ethnographies  have  focused  less  on  the 
ibes  and  societies  under  study  than  on  the  pro- 
ess  of  fieldwork  itself.  In  these  works  the  tone 
f  so  many  of  the  classics — a  gentle  irony  about 
ie  natives,  who  understand  themselves  less 
'ell  than  does  the  anthropologist — is  wholly 
bsent.  The  fieldworker  does  not  assume  a  god- 
ke  omniscience  (Malinowski  wrote  in  his  diary 
f  his  "feeling  of  ownership"  over  the  Tro- 
rianders:  "It  is  I  who  will  describe  them  or  Cre- 
te them").  Rather,  in  studies  like  Paul 
labinow's  Reflections  on  Fieldwork  in  Morocco  or 
;an-Paul  Dumont's  The  Headman  and  I:  Ambi- 
uity  and  Ambivalence  in  the  Fieldwork  Experience, 
he  fieldworker  emerges  as  a  kind  of  antihero,  or 
ven  a  buffoon  manipulated  by  the  more  cun- 
ning natives. 

Most  recently,  and  largely  at  the  urging  of  the 
nthropologist  George  Marcus  and  the  historian 
>f  anthropology  James  Clifford,  this  self-con- 
'cious  focus  has  shifted  from  the  process  of  field- 
work to  that  of  anthropological  writing — to  an 
'  xamination  of  the  shaping  of  subject  matter  by 
'rose  style.  Ethnographies  are  being  scrutinized 
ike  literary  works — as  "allegories  of  subjectiv- 
ty"  that  reveal  as  much  about  the  interpreter 
nd  his  cultural  assumptions  as  about  the  society 
\nder  investigation. 

The  most  interesting  example  is  an  essay  by 
Clifford  Geertz  on  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard,  "Slide 
>how:  Evans-Pritchard's  African  Transparen- 
lies."  As  Geertz  shows,  Evans-Pritchard's  style 
rs  so  down-to-earth  as  to  seem  at  first  but  a  win- 
low  held  up  to  the  Nuer  and  Azande  worlds.  (It 
Contrasts,  incidentally,  with  Geertz's  own 
ferose — a  rich,  literary  style  which,  as  he  has 
aid,  "is  supposed  to  make  it  obvious  that  Geertz 
Is  present.")  In  his  essay,  Geertz  shows  that  the 
Very  straightforwardness  of  Evans-Pritchard's 
prose  is  itself  a  loaded  stylistic  effect.  With  its 


common-sense  tone  of  the  Oxbridge  Senior 
Common  Room,  it  seems  somehow  to  master 
the  Nuer  and  Azande — to  portray  them  almost 
as  facsimiles  of  the  British  practical  man.  The 
dark  mysteries  of  the  Azande  world,  which  is 
pervaded  by  belief  in  witchcraft,  dissipate  under 
the  noonday  sun  of  this  "objective"  Anglo- 
Saxon  gaze. 

In  Geertz's  view,  such  a  critique  neither  invali- 
dates Evans-Pritchard's  contribution  nor  under- 
mines the  worth  of  anthropological  research  and 
writing  in  general.  What  Geertz  is  demanding  of 
an  anthropologist  is  the  ability  to  shift  among 
perspectives,  and  to  be  ironically  self-aware  of  his 
or  her  own  biases.  These  are  qualities  rare  in  the 
discourse  of  social  science,  a  discourse  that  has 
largely  sought  to  mask  the  subjective 
nature  of  social  observation. 
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.t  a  conference  held  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity two  years  ago  to  celebrate  Malinowski's  cen- 
tennial, two  influential  anthropologists  of  the 
older  generation,  Marshall  Sahlins,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  T.  O.  Beidelman,  of 
New  York  University,  grumbled  publicly  about 
the  "intellectual  jitters"  and  "epistemological 
hypochondria"  of  the  younger  generation.  In 
their  view,  the  self-critical  quality  of  current  an- 
thropology compares  unfavorably  with  the  sci- 
entific self-confidence  of  the  Malinowski  era. 

But  it  is  also  possible  to  see  the  questioning 
that  pervades  cultural  anthropology  not  as  a  re- 
treat from  but  as  an  expression  of  the  original 
spirit  of  the  field.  The  anthropologist's  task, 
Malinowski  wrote  in  1921,  is  no  "idle  hunting 
after  curios"  or  "ramble  among  the  savage  and 
fantastic  shapes  of  'barbarous  customs  and  crude 
superstitions.'  "  It  is,  rather,  the  attempt  "to  en- 
ter into  the  soul  of  a  savage  and  through  his  eyes 
to  look  at  the  outer  world  and  feel  ourselves 
what  it  must  feel  to  him  to  be  himself."  And  this 
is  done  not  just  to  learn  tolerance,  but  to  better 
"understand  our  own  nature  and  to  make  it 
finer,  intellectually  and  artistically." 

In  choosing  as  its  practitioner  the  field- 
worker — moving  among  several  worlds,  en- 
countering the  Other — anthropology  long  ago 
chose  to  open  itself  to  certain  risks,  risks  capable 
of  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  the 
field.  It  should  not  be  surprising,  then,  that  cul- 
tural anthropology,  the  most  adventurous  of  the 
social  sciences,  is  the  first  of  these  disciplines  to 
enter  the  stage  in  which  the  greatest  modern 
art,  literature,  and  philosophy  have  existed  for 
some  time.  And  this  is,  in  the  words  of  the  liter- 
ary scholar  Erich  Heller,  "the  stage  where  every 
act  of  creation  is  inseparable  from  the  critique  of 
its  medium,  and  every  work,  intensely  reflecting 
upon  itself,  looks  like  the  embodied  doubt  of  its 
own  possibility."  ■ 
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Yevtushenko's  recipe  for  jj: 


In  a  recent  interview  with  the  New  York  Times  the 
celebrated  Russian  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  con- 
fessed that  his  creative  method  is  based  on  the  recipe 
for  borsch,  a  popular  Russian  soup  with  a  variety  of 
ingredients.  His  speech  last  December  to  a  congress 
of  Soviet  writers  in  Moscow — a  meeting  opened  in 
the  wake  of  the  Communist  Party's  announcement 
of  its  quest  for  "new  openness" — is  a  good  sample  of 
borsch,  indeed.  In  this  concoction,  the  hot  pepper 
gets  along  quite  well  with  some  slimy  sauce.  Alas,  it 
was  not  served  in  full  for  domestic  consumption;  So- 
viet citizens  enjoyed  only  the  weaker  broth. 

As  far  as  the  ingredients  oi  this  borsch  are  con- 
cerned, the  reader  in  this  country  might  be  per- 
plexed. Yevtushenko  has  always  been  known  to  say 
too  much  and  nothing;  this  time  he  neither  ceases  to 
take  pains  to  remain  a  "communist  with  a  human 
face"  nor  savs  anything  really  new.  Only  someone 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Soviet  writers'  union 
for  at  least  twenty  years  could  decipher  all  of  the 
spicy  hints  and  stale  euphemisms.  The  fact  that  I  en- 
joy such  an  advantage  gives  me  the  liberty  to  make 
some  notes. 


Fine  stuff;  Classics  are  always  to  the  point,  although 
excessively  comprehensive.  After  citing  these  two 
ideas,  one  might  assume  that  no  elaboration  is  re- 
quired and  leave  the  podium.  Our  speaker  proceeds. 


One  small  inaccuracy.  Like  Stalin,  his  "unchosen 
successor,"  Lenin  himself  was  never  chosen.  To  be 
precise:  he  seized  power  after  a  successful  coup  d'etat. 


In  1921,  the  New  Economic  Policy  was  decreed  "se- 
riously and  for  a  long  time,"  as  Lenin  put  it;  in  prac- 
tice it  lasted  only  until  1929,  when  it  was  brutally 
aborted  by  Stalin.  During  these  years  some  private 
enterprise  was  permitted.  After  a  period  of  starva- 
tion, or  "war  communism,"  the  New  Economic  Poli- 
cy triggered  a  quest  for  consumption:  at  the  wave  of  a 
magician's  wand,  butter,  milk,  ham,  cheese,  and 
other  vestiges  of  bourgeois  decadence  became  acces- 
sible again  to  the  average  Russian. 


Maria  Alekseyevna,  a  mysterious  emigre  princess, 
appears  to  be  a  most  exotic  ingredient  in  this  borsch, 
but  is  actually  a  major  stumbling  block  even  for  well- 
trained  U.S.  Sovietologists.  Several  people  called 
me  to  inquire  about  this  person  who  is  causing  con- 
cern in  the  union  of  Soviet  writers.  Do  some  influen- 
tial aristocratic  circles  still  exist?  Let  us  return  to  this 
a  bit  later. 
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Yevtushenko  daringly  mentions  the  kulaks  (Russian 
for  "clenched  fist"):  millions  of  these  well-to-do 
farmers  were  eliminated  in  the  "collectivization  cam- 
paign" of  the  1930s.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  Soviet  official  has  dared  to  speak  openly  about 
the  "precious  agricultural  wisdom"  of  the  kulaks. 


How  far  is  this  "long-awaited  striving  for  change"  go- 
ing to  go?  Judging  from  what  is  in  italics  (the  spiciest 
ingredients  of  the  borsch,  eliminated  by  Literatur- 
naya  Gazeta,  the  literary  weekly),  not  too  far. 


^self 


To  fix  this  rather  rickety  idea,  I  can  only  suggest  the 
replacement  of  the  word  "acceleration"  by  the  word 
radation." 


A  reference  to  the  monstrous  campaign  of  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s  against  "cosmopolitanism  and 
groveling  before  the  West."  During  this  period  ev- 
erything that  originated  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
was  regarded  as  subversive.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  cybernetics  and  genetics;  even  the  recipe 
for  French  bread  was  replaced  by  a  certain  "real  Rus- 
sian" concoction  (actually,  there  was  no  difference 
whatsoever),  and  words  like  "jazz"  and  "tango"  were 
thrown  out  of  the  language. 


This  ticklish  reference  to  the  delegates'  pockets  can 
be  equated  with,  say,  a  remark  about  white  gloves  in 
a  debate  about  apartheid.  In  fact,  many  delegates  to 
this  congress  enjoy  far  greater  privileges  than  cou- 
pons for  souvenirs.  These  privileges  may  include 
packages  of  special  food  rations,  chauffeured  limou- 
sines, free  country  houses,  luxurious  apartments,  and 
seaside  villas. 


Vassily  Aksyonov  is  the  author  of  numerous  stories,  plays,  and  novels.  He  was  forced  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1980  following  the  publication  in  the  West  of  his  novel  The  Burn. 
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One  may  say  with  confidence  that  half  the  timber- 
land  is  wasted  not  in  printing  the  "pseudoscholarly" 
stuff  mentioned  by  Yevtushenko  but  rather  in  creat- 
ing the  annual  deluge  of  official  propaganda  book- 
lets, brochures,  etc. 


For  Soviet  historians,  the  top  priority  is  to  promote 
the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  history,  not  history  it- 
self. Under  these  circumstances,  the  "white  spots" — 
a  reference  to  the  peculiar  disappearance  of  certain 
undesired  faces  from  historically  valuable  photo- 
graphs— are  simply  taken  for  granted.  The  process  of 
distortion  has  gone  so  far  that  I  cannot  see  any  way 
out.  An  objective  revision  of  Soviet  "history"  would 
ruin  the  "most  advanced"  theory  and  destabilize  the 
ruling  ideology. 


The  last  thing  Russia  needs  is  another  book  on  Len- 
in, even  a  truthful  one.  Remember  the  shortage  of 
timber,  remember  the  forests! 


One  date  in  particular  always  vanishes  from  sight. 
This  is  1937,  the  peak  of  Stalin's  purges,  a  time  of 
mass  torture  and  killings.  This  date  of  death  is  cun- 
ningly omitted  by  Soviet  historians;  it's  as  if  it  were 
all  a  matter  of  death  by  natural  causes.  Historians 
shouldn't  pour  salt  on  old  wounds. 


Here  once  again  is  the  mysterious  emigre  princess, 
Maria  Alekseyevna.  Who  is  she?  Let  us  not  exhaust 
the  reader's  patience.  The  specifically  Russian  con- 
notations go  back  to  the  comedy  Wit  Works  Woe,  by 
Alexander  Griboyedov  (1795-1829).  Princess 
M.  A.  is  described  by  characters  in  the  play  as  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  town's  rumors  and  gossip.  Since 
the  first  performance  of  this  comedy,  the  name  has 
been  a  common  noun  and  the  expression  "What  will 
Princess  M.A.  say  about  that?"  has  been  popular. 
Paradoxically,  while  speaking  in  favor  of  openness, 
Yevtushenko  compares  foreign  broadcasters  with  this 
gossipmonger,  thereby  giving  Soviet  authorities  an 
opportunity  to  dismiss  undesired  information  as 
nothing  more  than  gossip. 
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One  can  only  regret  that  such  a  nicely  coined  meta- 
phor did  not  embellish  the  recent  International 
PEN  Congress  in  New  York  City,  whose  agenda  was 
"The  Writer's  Imagination  and  the  Imagination  of 
the  State." 


To  complete  the  picture,  one  should  add  to  the  titles 
of  banned  books  mentioned  by  Yevtushenko  several 
thousand  others,  and  to  the  "offensive  dust  of  unde- 
served accusations"  some  heavy  exhaust  of  truly  de- 
served accusation. 


The  closer  to  the  conclusion  we  come,  the  more 
metaphors  we  stumble  upon.  The  borsch  gets 
thicker,  the  ideas  rather  more  equivocal.  One  can't 
help  but  imagine  the  devastating  effect  that  the  evic- 
tion of  those  incompatible  with  Pushkin,  Tolstoy, 
and  Dostoyevsky  would  have  in  the  "houses  of  litera- 
ture" on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Princess  Maria  Alekseyevna  purveys  the  rumors 
about  some  additional  groans,  gasps,  and  cries  and 
whispers  elsewhere  .  .  .  Poland? .  .  .  Afghanistan? 
.  .  .  Mordovian  camps? .  .  .  Those  gossips. 


Far  and  away  the  noblest  idea.  And  one  likely  to  be 
drowned  out  by  the  applause?  Standing  ovation! 


is 
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THE  MORAL 
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METAPHOR 

Rooting  history  in  a  figure  of  speech 
By  Cynthia  Ozick 
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lot  long  ago  I  was  in- 
vited to  read  some  tale  of  mine  before  an  assem- 
bly of  physicians  who  had,  as  it  happened,  a 
visionary  captain.  This  man  knew  his  Emerson: 
Emerson  in  "The  American  Scholar"  had  fa- 
mously noted  what  he  called  the  "amputation" 
of  society,  each  trade  and  profession  "ridden  by 
the  routine  of .  . .  craft."  "The  priest  becomes  a 
form,"  Emerson  wrote,  "the  attorney  a  statute- 
book;  the  mechanic  a  machine;  the  sailor  a  rope 
of  the  ship."  And  the  doctor  a  CAT  scan. 

The  doctors'  visionary  captain  was  out  to  ig- 
nite an  Emersonian  idea.  He  would  set  down 
among  the  doctors  a  fable-maker:  a  writer. 
What  he  had  in  mind  was  interpenetration,  cut- 
ting through  the  dividing  membrane  of  craft, 
peopling  one  cell  with  two  temperaments.  The 
purpose  of  the  experiment  would  be  to  increase 
the  doctors'  capacity  to  imagine.  The  doctors, 
he  explained,  too  often  do  not  presume  a  con- 
nection of  vulnerability  between  the  catastro- 
phe that  besets  the  patient  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  doctors'  own  flesh;  too  often  the  doctors 
do  not  conceive  of  themselves  as  equally  mortal, 
equally  open  to  fortune's  disasters.  The  writer, 
an  imaginer  by  trade,  will  suggest  a  course  of 
connecting,  of  entering  into  the  tremulous  spirit 
of  the  helpless,  the  fearful,  the  apart.  The  writer 
will  demonstrate  the  contagion  of  passion  and 
compassion  that  is  known  in  medicine  as  empa- 
thy and  in  art  as  insight. 

This,  then,  is  the  plan.  The  writer,  though  ig- 

Cynthia  Ozick  is  the  author  of  Art  &  Ardor,  Lcvitation: 
Five  Fictions,  and  The  Cannibal  Calaxy.  She  is  at 

work  on  a  new  novel. 


norant  of  every  scientific  punctilio,  will  com- 
mand the  leap  into  the  Other.  That  is  how  tales 
are  made. 

And  so,  not  suspecting  what  would  come  of 
it,  I  began  to  read  out  a  narrative  about  a  sexual- 
ly active,  intellectually  sophisticated,  faraway 
planet  where  the  birth  of  children  is  no  longer 
welcome,  and  finally,  for  prurient  technological 
reasons,  no  longer  possible.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren manage  to  get  born  anyhow,  illicitly  and 
improbably;  and  everything  ends  in  barbarism 
and  savagery.  In  short,  a  parable.  Also  a  satire, 
outfitted  in  drollery  and  ribaldry.  Drenched, 
above  all,  in  metaphor.  The  tale  of  a  lascivious 
planet  too  earnestly  self-important  to  tolerate 
children  could  only  have  been  directed  against 
artifice  and  malice,  sophistry  and  self-indul- 
gence; it  could  only  have  pressed  for  fruitfulness 
and  health,  sanity  and  generosity,  bloom  and 
continuity.  My  story  and  its  barren  conclusion 
were,  I  thought,  a  contrivance  that  declared  it- 
self on  the  side  of  life;  and  therefore,  presum- 
ably, on  the  side  of  the  doctors  themselves.  In 
bringing  metaphor  to  the  doctors,  surely  I  was 
obeying  their  captain,  and  opening  the  inmost 
valve  of  the  imagining  heart? 

A  rumbling.  A  stirring,  a  murmuring,  a  col' 
lective  hiss.  Here  were  the  doctors,  all  at  on 
ranked  before  me,  a  white-coated  captious  tribe 
excited,  resentful,  bewildered,  belligerent.  The 
accused  me  of  obscurantism.  They  wanted  plai 
speech.  They  were  appalled  by  metaphor  (tfo 
shock  of  metaphor),  by  fable,  image,  echo,  in 
ny,  satire,  obliqueness,  double  meaning,  tfo 
call  to  interpret,  the  call  to  penetrate,  the  call 
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life 
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ton 


comment  and  diagnose.  Before  the  use  of 
etaphor  they  felt  themselves  stripped  and  de- 
seless;  it  was  clear  I  had  sickened  them. 
Now  the  argument  may  be  urged  that  physi- 
ins  are  themselves  abundantly  given  over  to 
taphorical  speech  and  thought;  that  they  live 
ery  hour  under  the  raucous  wing  of  the  Angel 
Death  and  Crippling,  whose  devastating  im- 
^ry  they  cannot  deny,  and  whose  symbols  they 
d  cell  by  cell,  X-ray  by  X-ray;  that  ambiguity 
d  interpretation  are  ineluctably  in  the  grain  of 
eir  tasks;  that  all  medical  literature,  however 
dden  in  obscure  vocabularies  in  abstruse  jour- 
Is,  is,  case  after  case,  a  literature  of  redemp- 
>n  through  parable:  new  cases  remember  past 
ses. 

But  dismiss  all  this.  Say  that  the  doctors  have 

ected  metaphor  as  not  of  their  realm — as  in- 

ical  to  their  gravity.  They  do  it  because  they 

ve  one  certainty:  they  know  that,  whatever 

e  they  may  be,  they  are  serious  men  and  wom- 

.  The  struggle  to  heal,  the  will  to  repair  the 

attered,  the  will  to  redeem  and  make  whole — 

is  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  lives 

'ed  under  the  conscientious  pressure  of  our 

oral  nature.   And  metaphor,   what  is  meta- 

lor?  Frivolity.  Triviality.  Lightness  of  mind. 

mbles.  To  talk  in  metaphor  to  serious  men  and 

)men,  to  talk  of  metaphor  to  serious  men  and 

)men,  is  to  disengage  oneself  from  the  great 

:cessary  bond  of  community.  It  is  to  cut  one- 

f  off  from  the  heat  of  human  pity — and  all  for 

e  sake  of  a  figure  of  speech. 

If  the  doctors  think  this  way — if  numbers  of 

her  serious  men  and  women  think  this  way — 

may  be,  first,  because  they  associate  metaphor 

ith  writers  and  artists  of  every  sort,  and,  sec- 

ldly,  because  they  associate  writers  and  artists 

ith  what  we  always  call  inspiration.  It  isn't  only 

|iat  doctors  like  to  keep  away  from  inspiration 

h  grounds  of  science  and  empiricism  and  pre- 

Ictability.  Nor  is  it,  for  serious  people,  mainly  a 

katter  of  valuing  stability  over  spontaneity,  or 

ksponsibility  over  elation.  Something  there  is 

Ki  inspiration  that  hints  of  wildness — a  wildness 

/en  beyond  the  quick  streak  of  possession,  that 

■ings  resolution  without  warning.  Serious  peo- 

e  are  used  to  feeling  an  at-homeness  in  their 

linds.  Inspiration  is  an  intruder,  a  kidnapper  of 

:ason,   a  burglar  who  shoots  the  watchdogs 

ead.  Inspiration  chases  off  sentries  and  censors 

id   monitors.    Inspiration    instigates   reckless 

iff- walking;  it  sweeps  its  quarry  to  the  edge  of 

nfamiliar  abysses.  Inspiration  is  the  secret  shar- 

r  who  flies  out  of  pandemonium. 

All  these  characteristics  do  suggest  that  inspi- 

ition  is  allied  to  the  stuff  of  metaphor.  Isn't 

letaphor  the  poetry-making  faculty  itself?  And 

'here  does  the  poetry-making  faculty  derive 

om,  if  not  from  inspiration?  It  is  in  fact  a  tru- 


ism to  equate  poetry  and  inspiration,  metaphor 
and  inspiration.  Though  truisms  are  sometimes 
at  least  partly  true,  my  purpose  is  to  tell  some- 
thing else  about  metaphor.  I  mean  to  persuade 
the  doctors  that  metaphor  belongs  less  to  inspi- 
ration than  it  does  to  memory  and  pity.  I  want 
to  argue  that  metaphor  is  one  of  the  chief  agents 
of  our  moral  nature,  and  that  the  more  serious 

we  are  in  life,  the  less  we  can  do 

without  it. 


B 


"egin,  then,  with  the  history  of  inspiration. 
Inspiration  is  one  of  those  ideas  which  can, 
without  objection,  claim  a  clear  history;  but 
never  the  history  of  poetry.  Its  genesis  is  in  natu- 
ral religion,  or,  rather,  in  the  religion  of  nature. 
To  come  to  Emerson  again:  in  an  essay  rather 
unsuitably  called  "History" — it  might  more 
accurately  have  been  named  "Anti-History," 
since  it  annihilates  the  distinction  between  Then 
and  Now — Emerson  recounts  a  picturesque  con- 
versation with  "a  lady  with  whom  I  was  riding  in 
a  forest  [who]  said  to  me  that  the  woods  always 
seemed  to  her  to  wait,  as  if  the  genii  who  inhabit 
them  suspended  their  deeds  until  the  wayfarer 
had  passed  onward;  a  thought  which  poetry  has 
celebrated  in  the  dance  of  the  fairies,  which 
breaks  off  on  the  approach  of  human  feet."  Now 
that  is  a  very  pretty  story,  but  only  because  in 
Emerson's  day  the  woods  around  Concord  were 
safe,  and  the  civilization  of  genii  and  fairies  long 
finished.  Inspiration  may  end  in  daydream  or 
fancy,  but  it  sets  out  in  terror.  For  us  Pan  is  all 
poetry,  a  charming  faun  with  a  flute;  among  the 
Greeks  he  caused  panic.  Fairies  and  all  the  other 
spirits  of  natural  religion  were  once  malevolent 
powers  profoundly  feared.  Devout  Athenians  on 
the  third  day  of  the  important  Anthesterion  fes- 
tival took  the  ceremony  of  frightening  away  the 
spirits  as  a  somber  religious  duty.  Emerson,  read- 
ing history  as  benign  nature,  reads  natural  reli- 
gion as  a  sublime  illumination — "The  idiot,  the 
Indian,  the  child  and  the  unschooled  farmer's 
boy,"  he  announces,  "stand  nearer  to  the  light 
by  which  nature  is  to  be  read,  than  the  dissector 
or  the  antiquary" — whereas  for  its  historical  ad- 
herents, its  flesh-and-blood  congregants,  the  re- 
ligion of  nature  was  mainly  panic,  dread,  and 
desperate  appeasement  of  the  uncanny.  Poetry, 
including  Emersonian  poetizing,  seeps  in  only 
after  two  millennia  have  exhausted  and  silenced 
the  fairies;  only  after  the  great  god  Pan  is  indis- 
putably, unexaggeratedly,  dead.  In  natural  reli- 
gion there  are  no  metaphors;  the  genii  are  there; 
the  poetry  is  not  yet  born. 

The  genii  are  there,  potent  and  ubiquitous. 
They  are  in  the  birds  and  in  the  beasts,  in  the 
brooks,  in  the  muttering  oaks — the  majestic 
Zeus  himself  got  his  start  as  a  god  who  spoke  out 
of  the  oak  tree.  Divinity  lives  even  in  a  notched 
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stick.  In  natural  religion,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
not  an  organ  of  omen,  divination,  enthusiasm. 
But  when  we  reflect  on  this  "enthusiasm" — a 
Greek  locution,  en  theos,  the  "god  within" — 
there  is  one  instance  of  it  so  celebrated  that  it 
comes  to  mind  before  all  others.  The  syllables 
themselves  have  turned  into  the  full  sweetness 
of  poetry:  the  Oracle  at  Delphi;  the  sound  of  it  is 
as  beautiful  as  "nightingale."  The  cult  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  remains  a  secret,  a  specula- 
tion, to  this  day;  we  know  only  that  there  was 
immersion  in  a  river,  that  sacred  cakes  were 


eaten,  a  sacred  potion  drunk,  and  the  birth  of  a 
holy  infant  proclaimed.  The  exalting  ritual  per- 
formed by  the  initiates,  shrouded  all  through  an- 
tiquity, had  no  public  scribe  or  record-keeper. 
The  events  at  Eleusis  continue  inscrutable.  But 
about  what  went  on  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  almost  everything  has  been  disclosed. 


o 
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We  can  still  follow  its  process,  and  there  is  noth 
ing  metaphoric  in  any  of  it. 

Apollo  was  a  latecomer  to  Delphi.   Earth 
quake-prone,  the  place  had  once  belonged  t< 
Gaea,  the  earth  goddess,  and  the  shrine  wa  i 
built  over  a  gorge,  or  pit,  a  sort  of  saucer  in  th   . 
ground,  within  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Parna; 
sus.  Excavations  have  uncovered  no  crack  o 
opening  of  any  kind  in  the  floor  of  the  saucet 
but  a  certain  gas  was  said  to  issue  from  a  hol< 
in  the  earth:  the  narcotic  stench  of  decompo 
sition — below  lay  the  carcass  of  the  terriblt,  ■ 
python  Apollo  slew.  An  underground  strean 
flowed  there,  prophetic  waters  called  Kassotis 
these  too  had  narcotic  properties.  The  agent  o, 
divination — the  enthusiast,  the  sibyl  possessec 
by  the  god — was  at  first,  apparently,  a  youni 
virgin.  Then  the  rules  were  changed,  no  oraif; 
seems  to  know  why,  and  now  the  votary  had  t( 
be  a  respectable,  often  married,  woman  of  a 
least  fifty — she  was,  however,  required  to  dreat  i 
up  as  'a  maiden.  This  was  the  Pythoness,  o: 
Pythia,  Apollo's  oracle,  the  incarnation  of  ev- 
erything we  mean,  in  our  own  civilization  anc 
language,  by  inspiration. 

Her  method  was  to  induce  frenzy.  Sh< 
chewed  the  leaves  of  a  narcotic  plant,  dranl 
from  the  narcotic  spring,  breathed  in  the  nar| 
cotic  vapor.  A  number  of  attending  priests 
called  the  Holy  Ones,  members  of  important  lo 
cal  families,  waited  until  she  seemed  on  th< 
brink  of  seizure  and  then  led  her  to  a  tripod,  the 
seat  of  the  god's  speaking.  These  notables  al 
ready  had  in  hand  the  question  the  god  was  to 
treat.  The  answer  came,  in  the  moment  of  pos 
session,  from  the  mouth  of  the  sibyl  either  a: 
howls  or  murmurs — cascades  of  gibberisl 
flooded  the  shrine.  When  the  Pythia's  vatic  fi' 
was  over,  the  priests  had  to  take  up  the  task  o  ; 
interpretation,  a  role  both  intellectual  and  po 
litical.  It  is  conceivable  that  their  interprets 
tions  were  composed  in  advance,  since  th( 
questioner's  predicament  had  been  submitted  ii 
advance,  and  often  in  writing.  Being  both  hu 
man  and  bureaucratic,  the  priests  now  and  ther 
accepted  a  bribe  in  exchange  for  a  politically  fa 
vorable  interpretation.  Still,  they  were  withou 
doubt  men  of  no  small  gifts:  they  were  in  fac 
devoted  to  their  ingenious  versifying,  and  woulc 
sometimes  set  their  interpretations  in  the  mete 
of  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  else  in  succinctly  am 
biguous  prose  that,  no  matter  what  the  futun 
brought,  was  always  on  the  mark.  The  replies  o 
the  oracle  were  famously  broad,  ranging  fron 
family  court  matters  to  statecraft.  The  priests 
like  most  priests  everywhere,  tended  to  think 
conservatively,  though  they  were  not  unenlight- 
ened, and  were  capable  of  liberal  decisions:  the 
occasional  manumission  of  slaves,  for  instance. 
Delphi,  the  fount  of  inspiration,  was  in  essence 
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he  seat  of  pragmatism.  Santayana,  recalling  that 
lato  too  identifies  madness  with  inspiration,  and 
cknowledging  that  the  "aboriginal  madness"  of 
he  oracle  could  produce  "faith,  humility,  cour- 
ge,  conformity,"  yet  marvels  that  "the  most  intel- 
gent  and  temperate  of  nations  submitted,  in  the 

most  crucial  matters,  to  the  inspiration 

of  idiots." 
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11  this  does  not  mean  to  insinuate — it 
rould  be  an  untruth — that  because  the  oracle's 
ifusion  of  the  god-spirit  at  Delphi  had  nothing  to 
lo  with  our  idea  of  religion  as  conscience,  Greece 
'as  a  society  that  paid  no  attention  to  the  moral 
fe.  We  know  otherwise,  from  Socrates,  Plato, 
nd  Aristotle  preeminently;  we  know  otherwise 
rom  Greek  drama,  Greek  poetry,  Greek  history, 
reek  speculation.  What  else  is  the  story  of  An- 
igone  if  not  a  story  of  conscience?  What  else  is 
ragedy  if  not  moral  seriousness?  And  beyond 
hese,  the  mind  of  science,  the  mind  of  art,  are 
reek.  There  is  not  one  Greece,  but  a  hundred: 
leroes  side  by  side  with  slaves,  reason  side  by  side 
vith  magic,  the  self-restraint  of  Epictetus  side  by 
ide  with  sensuousness.  It  is  the  Greeks,  W.  H. 
\uden  reminds  us,  "who  have  taught  us,  not  to 
link — that  all  human  beings  have  always 
lone — but  to  think  about  our  thinking."  If  one 
\ation  can  be  measured  as  more  intelligent  than 
ill  other  nations  that  ever  were,  or  were  to  be, 
:hat  is  how  we  can  measure  the  Greeks.  And  the 
priestly  interpretations  at  Delphi  were  themselves 
grounded  in  an  immensity  of  human  understand- 
ing: ambiguity  is  psychology;  ambiguity  is  how  we 
sort  things  out,  how  we  decide.  "Nothing  in  ex- 
ess"  is  a  Delphic  inscription. 

Yet  what  was  missing  in  the  glory  that  was 
3reece  was  metaphor.  Perhaps  this  statement 
shocks  you  with  its  instant  absurdity.  You  will 
want  to  say,  What?  A  nation  of  myth,  and  you 
claim  it  has  no  metaphor?  Aren't  myths  the  great- 
est metaphors  of  all?  And  surely  the  most  blatant? 
Or  you  will  want  to  listen  again  to  the  priestly  in- 
terpretations at  Delphi:  aren't  these,  in  their  fertil- 
ity of  implication,  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
metaphoric  language? 

The  answer  in  both  instances,  I  think,  is  no. 
Remember  that  mythology  took  on  the  inward- 
ness of  poetry  only  when  the  gods  were  no  longer 
efficacious,  only  after  they  had  ascended  out  of  the 
reality  of  their  belief  system  into  the  misted 
charms  of  enchantment.  And  even  now,  when  we 
read  that  Apollo  slew  the  python,  what  do  we 
learn?  We  learn  that  snakes  are  dangerous  and 
that  the  gods  are  brave  and  strong.  For  Apollo's 
constituents,  the  aversion  to  snakes — and  also 
their  strange  sacredness — was  confirmed;  so  was 
the  reverence  for  Apollo.  If  there  is  a  lesson,  it  is 
either  that  the  bravery  of  the  gods  ought  to  be 
emulated;  or  else  that  it  is  hubris  to  suppose  the 


bravery  of  the  gods  can  be  emulated.  But  why,  you 
will  say,  why  speak  of  "learning,"  of  "lessons"?  Do 
we  go  to  the  gods  for  schooling,  or  for  self-revela- 
tion? Look,  you  will  say,  how  humanly  resplen- 
dent: each  god  represents  an  aspect  of  human 
passion.  Here  is  beauty,  here  is  lust,  here  is  wis- 
dom, here  is  chance,  here  is  courage,  here  is  men- 
dacity, here  is  war,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Isn't  that 
metaphoric  enough  for  you? 

Observe:  there  is  no  god  or  goddess  who  stands 
for  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience. 

As  for  the  Delphic  riddles:  they  were  recipes, 
not  standards.  They  were  directions,  not  princi- 
ples. Nor  was  there  any  consistent  social  compas- 
sion inherent  in  their  readings.  The  oracle 
remembered  nothing.  The  voice  of  conscience  did 
not  speak  through  the  god  at  Delphi,  or  through 
any  of  the  gods.  Moral  seriousness  could  be  found 
again  and  again  in  Greece,  especially  among  the 
geniuses;  it  could  be  found  almost  anywhere,  ex- 
cept in  religion,  among  the  people.  The  reason  is 
plain.  Inspiration  has  no  memory.  Inspiration  is 
spontaneity;  its  opposite  is  memory,  which  is  his- 
tory as  judgment.  When  conscience  flashed  out  of 
Greece,  as  it  did  again  and  again,  it  did  so  idiosyn- 
cratically,  individually,  without  a  base  in  a  com- 
munity model  or  a  collective  history.  There  was 
no  heritage  of  a  common  historical  experience  to 
universalize  ethical  feeling.  To  put  it  otherwise: 
there  was  no  will  to  create  a  universal  moral  par- 
able; there  was  no  will  to  enter  and  harness  meta- 
phor for  the  sake  of  a  universal  conscience. 

By  turning  their  religious  life  into  poetry,  we 
have  long  since  universalized  the  Greeks.  They 
are  our  psychology.  We  have  ravished  their  cos- 
mos and  their  beliefs  to  explain  ourselves  to  our- 
selves. But  that  is  our  doing,  not  theirs.  The 
Greeks,  with  all  their  astonishments,  and  in  spite 
of  the  serenity  of  "Nothing  in  excess,"  were  bru- 
tally parochial.  This  ravishingly  civilized  people 
kept  slaves.  Greeks  enslaved  foreigners  and  other 
Greeks.  Anyone  captured  in  war  was  dragged  back 
as  a  slave,  even  if  he  was  a  Greek  of  a  neighboring 
polis.  In  Athens  slaves,  especially  women,  were 
often  domestic  servants,  but  of  150,000  adult 
male  slaves,  20,000  were  set  to  work  in  the  silver 
mines,  in  ten-hour  shifts,  in  tunnels  three  feet 
high,  shackled  and  lashed;  the  forehead  of  a  re- 
trieved runaway  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  Ar- 
istotle called  slaves  "animate  tools,"  forever 
indispensable,  he  thought,  unless  you  were  a  Uto- 
pian who  believed  in  some  future  invention  of 
automatic  machinery.  In  Athens  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  most  efficient  administrator  of 
many  slaves  was  someone  who  had  himself  been 
born  into  slavery  and  then  freed;  such  a  man 
would  know,  out  of  his  own  oppressive  experience 
with  severity,  how  to  bear  down  hard.  A  foreigner 
who  was  not  enslaved  lived  under  prejudice  and 
restriction.  Demosthenes  tells  about  the  humili- 
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ation  of  a  certain  Euxitheus,  a  prosperous  Athe- 
nian whose  citizenship  suddenly  came  under  a 
cloud  because  his  father  happened  to  be  over- 
heard speaking  with  an  un-Athenian  accent. 
Euxitheus  had  to  prove  that  his  father  had  in 
fact  been  Athenian-born,  or  his  own  status 
would  drop  to  that  of  resident  alien,  stripping 
him  of  his  property  and  his  rights,  and  endan- 
gering his  freedom.  That  the  Greeks  called  all 
foreigners  "barbarians"  is  notorious  enough;  but 
it  was  not  so  much  a  category  as  a  jeer.  It  imput- 
ed to  all  foreign  languages  the  animal  sound  of  a 


grunt  or  a  bark:  bar-bar,  bar-bar. 

So  there  is  much  irony  in  our  having  universal- 
ized Greece  through  poetizing  it.  The  Greeks 
were  not  only  not  universalists;  they  scorned  the 
idea.  They  were  firm  in  despising  the  stranger. 
They  had  no  pity  for  the  stranger.  As  a  society 
they  never  undertook  to  imagine  what  it  was  to  be 


the  Other;  the  outsider;  the  alien;  the  slave;  the 
oppressed;  the  sufferer;  the  outcast;  the  opponent; 
the  barbarian  who  owns  feelings  and  deserves 
rights.  And  that  is  because  they  did  not,  as  a  soci- 
ety, cultivate  memory,  or  search  out  am 
historical  metaphor  to  contain  memory 
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become  now  to  a  jump.  A  short  jump  acros; 
the  Mediterranean;  a  long  jump  to  the  experience 
of  another  people,  less  lucky  than  the  Greek 
and — perhaps  because  less  lucky — collectively 
obsessed  with  the  imagination  of  pity;  or  call  it  the 
imagination  of  reciprocity.  The  Jews — they  were 
named  Hebrews  then — were  driven  to  a  preoccu- 
pation with  history  and  with  memory  almost  at 
the  start  of  their  hard-pressed  desert  voyage  intc 
civilization.  The  distinguished  Greeks  had  theii! 
complex  polity,  their  stunning  cities;  in  theses 
great  cities  they  nurtured  unrivaled  sophistica- 
tions. The  Jews  began  as  primitives  and  nomads, 
naive  shepherds  as  remote  from  scientific  thinking! 
as  any  other  primitives;  in  their  own  culture 
when  at  length  they  established  their  simple' 
towns,  they  had  no  art  or  theater  or  athletics,  and 
never  would  have.  A  good  case  can  be  made — 
though  not  a  watertight  one — that  the  Jews  die1 
not  become  students  and  scholars  until  theV 
learned  how  from  the  Greeks;  surely  the  classroorr 
is  a  Greek  innovation.  And,  finally,  the  Jews  car- 
ried the  memory  of  400  years  of  torment.  Unlike 
the  citizen-Greeks,  their  history  did  not  introduce 
civics;  it  introduced  bricks  without  straw,  and  the! 
Jews  who  escaped  from  Rameses'  Egypt  were  ;| 
rough  slave  rabble,  a  mixed  multitude;  a  rowdy' 
discontented,  rebellious,  ragtag  mob.  A  nation  o' 
slaves  is  different  from  a  nation  of  philosophers. 

Out  of  that  slavery  a  new  thing  was  made 
should  not  be  called  a  philosophy,  because  philos 
ophy  was  Greek,  and  this  was  an  envisioning  th 
Greeks  had  always  avoided,  or  else  had  neve; 
wished  to  invent,  or  else  had  been  unable  to  in 
vent.  I  have  all  along  been  calling  this  new  thin; 
metaphor.  It  came  about  because  thirty  genera 
tions  of  slavery  in  Egypt  were  never  forgotten— 
though  not  as  a  form  of  grudge-holding.  A  distinc 
tion  should  be  drawn  between  grudge-holding  an* 
memory;  they  are  never  the  same.  As  for  grudge 
holding,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  ex-slave  rabble 
The  helping  hand,  says  Exodus,  reaches  out  t< 
your  enemy.  If  you  meet  your  enemy's  donkey  c 
ox  going  astray,  you  must  bring  it  back  to  him. 
you  happen  on  your  enemy's  donkey  collapsed  ur 
der  its  burden,  you  may  not  pass  by;  you  must  hel 
your  enemy  relieve  the  animal.  The  Egyptiar 
were  cruel  enemies  and  cruder  oppressors;  the  e> 
slaves  will  not  forget — not  out  of  spite  for  th 
wrongde^ers,  but  as  a  means  to  understand  what 
is  to  be  an  outcast,  a  fe>reigner,  an  alien  o(  an 
kind.  By  turning  the  cemcrete  meme)ry  o(  slavei 
into  a  universalizing  metaphor  o(  reciprexrity,  th 
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slaves  discover  a  way  to  convert  imagination 
o  a  serious  moral  instrument. 
\low  a  fair  representation  of  the  Delphic  Ora- 
is  not  the  work  of  a  minute;  this  we  have 
n,  and  it  is  a  paradox.  Inspiration,  which  is  as 
Iden  and  as  transient  as  an  electrical  trajec- 
y,  takes  a  long  time  to  delineate,  possibly  be- 
lse  latency  (a  hidden  prior  knowing)  and 
intelligibility  are  in  its  nature.  It  is  in  the  na- 
e  of  metaphor  to  be  succinct.  Four  hundred 
irs  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  rendered  as  meta- 
pric  memory,  can  be  spoken  in  a  moment;  in 
jungle  sentence.  What  this  sentence  is,  we 
ow;  we  have  built  every  idea  of  moral  civiliza- 
n  on  it.  It  is  a  sentence  that  conceivably  sums 
at  the  start  every  revelation  that  came  after- 
rd.  It  has  given  birth  and  tongue  to  saints  and 
>phets,  early  and  late.  Its  first  dreamers  are 
t  its  exclusive  owners  and  operators;  it  be- 
lgs  to  everyone.  That  is  the  point  of  its  having 
en  dreamed  into  existence  at  all. 
The  sentence  is  easily  identified.  It  follows 
teen  verses  behind  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
f,"  but,  majestic  as  that  is,  it  is  not  the  most 

[jestic,  because  its  subject  is  not  the  most  re- 
citrant.  Our  neighbor  is  usually  of  our  own 
)e,  and  looks  like  us  and  talks  like  us.  Our 
ighbor  is  usually  familiar;  our  neighbor  is  usu- 
iy  not  foreign,  or  of  another  race.  "Love  thy 
ighbor  as  thyself"  is  a  glorious,  civilizing,  uni- 
ng  sentence,  an  exhortation  of  consummate 
pral  beauty,  difficult  of  performance,  difficult 
performance.  And  it  reveals  at  once  the  little 
id  of  parable:  the  phrase  "as  thyself."  "Thy- 
f" — that  universe  of  feeling — is  the  model, 
is  thyself"  becomes  the  commanding  meta- 
tor.  But  we  are  still,  with  our  neighbor,  in  Our 
pwn.  We  are  still,  with  the  self,  in  psychology, 
e  have  not  yet  penetrated  to  history  and 
:mory.  The  more  compelling  sentence  carries 
there — Leviticus  19,  verse  34 — and  you  will 
:ar  in  it  history  as  metaphor,  memory  raised  to 
rable: 

The  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you  shall  be  unto 
you  as  the  home-born  among  you,  and  you  shall 
love  him  as  yourself;  because  you  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

Two  chapters  on,  Leviticus  24,  verse  22,  in- 
ts  further:  "You  shall  have  one  manner  of  law, 
e  same  for  the  stranger  as  for  the  home-born." 

similar  injunction  appears  in  Exodus,  and 
ain  in  Deuteronomy,  and  again  in  Numbers, 
ltogether,  this  precept  of  loving  the  stranger, 
id  treating  the  stranger  as  an  equal  both  in 
notion  and  under  law,  appears  thirty-six  times 

the  Pentateuch.  It  is  there  because  a  moral 
mnection  has  been  made  with  the  memory  of 
jndage.  Leviticus  24,  verse  22,  demands  mem- 
y,  and  then  converts  memory  into  metaphor: 


"Because  you  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  Bondage  becomes  a  metaphor  of  pity  for 
the  outsider;  Egypt  becomes  the  great  metaphor 
of  reciprocity.  "And  a  stranger  shall  you  not  op- 
press," says  Exodus  23,  verse  8,  "for  you  know 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  you  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt."  There  stands  the  parable; 
there  stands  the  sacred  metaphor  of  belonging, 
one  heart  to  another.  Without  the  metaphor  of 
memory  and  history,  we  cannot  imagine  the  life 
of  the  Other.  We  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to 
be  someone  else.  Metaphor  is  the  reciprocal 
agent,  the  universalizing  force:  it  makes  possible 
the  power  to  envision  the  stranger's  heart. 

In  the  absence  of  this  metaphoric  capability, 
what  are  the  consequences?  Nowhere  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Pentateuch  did  the  alien  and 
the  home -born  live  under  the  same  code.  The 
Romans  originally  had  a  single  word,  hostis,  to 
signify  both  enemy  and  stranger;  in  early  Roman 
law,  every  alien  was  classed  as  an  enemy,  devoid 
of  rights.  In  Germanic  law  the  alien  was  rechts- 
unfdhig,  a  pariah  with  no  access  to  justice.  The 
Greeks  made  slaves  of  the  stranger  and  then 
taunted  him  with  barks.  There  have  been,  and 
still  are,  religio-political  systems  that  have  in- 
corporated the  teaching  of  contempt,  turning 
the  closest  neighbors  into  the  most  despised 
strangers — a  loathing  expressed  in  words  like 
"untouchable,"  "dhimmi,"  "deicide."  In  our 
own  country,  slavery  thrived  under  the  wing  of  a 
freedom-proclaiming  Constitution  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  And  in  1945,  a  Brit- 
ish camera  on  a  single  day  in  a  single  German 
deathcamp  just  liberated  photographed  a  bull- 
dozer sweeping  into  five  pits  5,000  starved  and 
abused  human  corpses  at  a  time,  a  thousand  to  a 
pit,  all  of  them  having  been  judged 
unfit  for  the  right  to  live. 


11 


'y  now  you  will  have  noticed  that  I  have 
been  quoting  Scripture — a  temptation  that  is  al- 
ways perilous,  not  only  because  it  is  a  famously 
devilish  pastime  but  also  because  it  induces  the 
sermonizing  tone,  which  for  some  reason  always 
seems  to  settle  in  the  nasal  cavities.  For  this  I 
apologize.  My  intended  subject,  after  all,  has 
not  been  national  character  or  ethics  or  religion 
or  history;  it  has  not  even,  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  been  Matthew  Arnold's  fertile  delta: 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  What  I  have  been 
thinking  of  is  language — explicitly  the  work  of 
metaphor. 

And  it  is  time  now  to  ask  what  metaphor  is. 
One  way  to  begin  is  to  recognize  that  metaphor 
is  what  inspiration  is  not.  Inspiration  is  ad  hoc 
and  has  no  history.  Metaphor  relies  on  what  has 
been  experienced  before;  it  transforms  the 
strange  into  the  familiar.  This  is  the  rule  even  of 
the   simplest  metaphor — Homer's   wine-dark 


Metaphor  relies 
on  what  has 
been 

experienced 
before;  it 
transforms  the 
strange  into  the 
familiar 
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Through 

metaphor,  the 

past  has  the 

capacity  to 

imagine  us,  and 

we  it 


sea,  for  example.  If  you  know  wine,  says  the  im- 
age, you  will  know  the  sea;  the  sea  is  for  sailors, 
but  wine  is  what  we  learn  at  home.  Inspiration 
calls  for  possession  and  increases  strangeness. 
Metaphor  uses  what  we  already  possess  and  re- 
duces strangeness.  Inspiration  belongs  to  riddle 
and  oracle.  Metaphor  belongs  to  clarification 
and  humane  conduct.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  contrast  between  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  and 
the  parable  of  servitude  in  Egypt.  Inspiration  at- 
taches to  the  mysterious  temples  of  anti-lan- 
guage. Metaphor  overwhelmingly  attaches  to 
the  house  of  language. 

Should  it,  then,  seem  perplexing  that  both 
the  oracle  and  the  parable  are  identically  dedi- 
cated to  interpretation?  The  chief  business  of 
the  priests  at  Delphi  is  practical  interpretation. 
The  incessant  allusion  to  Egyptian  bondage  is 
again  for  the  purpose  of  usable  interpretation. 
And  still  the  differences  are  total.  Because  the 
Delphic  priests  must  begin  each  time  with  a 
fresh-hatched  inspiration,  with  the  annihilation 
of  experience,  they  cannot  arrive  at  any  univer- 
sal principle  or  precept.  Principles  and  precepts 
derive  from  an  accumulation  of  old  events.  Del- 
phi never  has  old  events;  every  event  in  that 
place  is  singular;  the  cry  from  the  tripod  is  blaz- 
ingly  individual,  particular,  peculiar  unto  itself. 
From  the  tripod  rises  the  curse  of  nepenthe;  am- 
nesia; forgetting;  nor  is  it  the  voice  of  the  race  of 
humanity  and  its  continuities  we  hear.  The  trag- 
edy of  the  Delphic  priests  is  not  that  their  inter- 
pretations are  obliged  to  start  from  gibberish. 
After  all,  what  goes  in  as  raw  gibberish  comes 
out  as  subject  to  rational  decision,  and  it  is  more 
than  conceivable  that  social  principles  might  be 
extracted  from  a  body  of  such  decisions.  But  the 
priests  think  consciously  only  of  their  own  mo- 
ment. Their  system  is  not  organized  toward  the 
universalizing  formulation.  The  tragedy  of  the 
priests  is  that,  cut  off  from  the  uses  of  history, 
experience,  and  memory,  they  are  helpless  to 
make  the  future.  They  may,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  "prophesy,"  with  whatever  luck  such 
prophets  have,  but  they  cannot  construct  a  heri- 
tage. They  have  nothing  to  pass  on.  They  can- 
not give  birth  to  metaphor;  one  thing  does  not 
suggest  another  thing.  In  a  place  where  each 
heart  is  meant  to  rave  on  in  its  uniqueness,  there 
is  no  means  for  the  grief  of  one  heart  to  impli- 
cate the  understanding  of  another  heart.  In  the 
end,  inspiration  and  its  devices  turn  away  from 
the  hope  of  regeneration. 

Nowadays  much  of  American  literature  is  in- 
cluded in  this  Delphic  fix.  Certain  novelists 
claim  that  fiction  must  express  a  pure  auton- 
omy— must  become  a  self-sufficient  language- 
machine — in  order  to  be  innovative;  others 
strip  language  bare  of  any  nuance.  These  aesthe- 
ticians  and  minimalists,  seeming  opposifes,  both 


end  inevitably  in  nihilism.  A  certain  style  of  po 
etry  is  so  far  committed  to  the  exquisitely  self 
contained  that  it  has  long  since  given  up  on  tha 
incandescent  dream  we  call  criticism  of  life 
Abandoning  attachments,  annihilating  society 
the  airless  verse  of  self-scrutiny  ends,  paradox 
ically,  in  loss  of  the  self.  A  certain  style  of  criti 
cism  becomes  a  series  of  overlapping  solipsisms- 
consider  those  types  of  "deconstruction"  tha 
end  only  in  formulae.  Insofar  as  these  incommu 
nicado  literary  movements  are  interested  in  in 

terpretation  at  all,  they  have  their  ea 

at  the  Pythian  tripod. 
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.etaphor,  though  never  to  be  found  a 
Delphi,  is  also  a  priest  of  interpretation;  bu 
what  it  interprets  is  memory.  Metaphor  is  com 
pelled  to  press  hard  on  language  and  storytell 
ing;  it  inhabits  language  at  its  most  concrete.  A: 
the  shocking  extension  of  the  unknown  into  ou 
most  intimate,  most  feeling,  most  private  selves 
metaphor  is  the  enemy  of  abstraction.  Irony  is  o 
course  implicit.  Think  how  ironic  it  would  be 
declares  the  parable  of  Egypt,  if  you  did  not  takt 
the  memory  of  slavery  as  your  exemplar!  Thin! 
how  ironic  your  life  would  be  if  you  passec 
through  it  without  the  power  of  connection 
Novels,  those  vessels  of  irony  and  connection 
are  nothing  if  not  metaphors.  The  great  novel 
transform  experience  into  idea  because  it  is  tht 
way  of  metaphor  to  transform  memory  into  ; 
principle  of  continuity.  By  "continuity"  I  mear 
nothing  less  than  literary  seriousness,  which  1 
unquestionably  a  branch  of  life-seriousness. 

Now,  if  all  this  has  persisted  in  sounding  mort 
like  a  lecture  in  morals  than  the  meditation  or 
language  it  professes  to  be,  it  may  be  worth  turn 
ing  to  that  astonishing  comment  in  T.  S.  Eliot' 
indispensable  essay  on  what  he  terms  "concen 
tration"  of  experience.  "Someone  said,"  says  El 
iot  in  "Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent, 
"  'The  dead  writers  are  remote  from'  us  becaus 
we  know  so  much  more  than  they  did.'  PreciseK 
and  they  are  that  which  we  know."  He  is  speak 
ing  of  the  transforming  effect  of  memory.  Th( 
dead  writers  have  turned  metaphoric;  they  con 
tain  our  experience,  and  they  alter  both  our  be 
ing  and  our  becoming.  Here  we  have  an  exac 
counterpart  of  biblical  memory:  because  you  wer> 
strangers  in  Egypt.  Through  metaphor,  the  pa:- 
has  the  capacity  to  imagine  us,  and  we  it 
Through  metaphorical  concentration,  doctor 
can  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  their  patients 
Those  who  have  no  pain  can  imagine  those  wh< 
suffer.  Those  at  the  center  can  imagine  what  it  i 
to  be  outside.  The  strong  can  imagine  what  it  i 
to  be  weak.  Illuminated  lives  can  imagine  tht 
dark.  Poets  in  their  twilight  can  imagine  th« 
borders  of  stellar  fire.  We  strangers  can  ima^in 
the  familiar  hearts  of  strangers. 
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YOU  ARE 
WHAT  YOU  WATCH 

A  status-conscious  guide  to  personal  programming 

B)>  Larry  Tritten 
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I.  How  to  Watch  PBS 


nvite  friends  over  to  watch  The  Blue  Dahlia 
on  your  Sony  Trinitron.  Wonder  what  Words- 
worth would  have  felt  about  word  processors. 
Name  your  cat  after  one  of  Shakespeare's  minor 
characters.  Refer  to  Laurence  Olivier  as  "Lord 
Olivier."  Wear  a  running  outfit  to  brunch  at  the 
kind  of  coffeehouse  where  there  are  nonobjec- 
tive  paintings  on  the  wall  and  people  are  reading 
things  like  Tristram  Shandy  and  writing  insights 
in  lavender  ink  on  ruled  notebook  paper.  Have 
a  Neiman-Marcus  catalogue  in  your  bookcase 
beside  a  biography  of  Bakunin.  Go  to  garage 
sales  looking  for  Leadbelly  records.  Save  all  of 
your  cans  and  take  them  regularly  to  a  recycling 
center.  Pronounce  the  word  "genre"  with  fear- 
less emphasis.  Use  an  herbal  dishwashing  liquid. 
Claim  to  know  what  a  gerund  is  and  hope  no- 
body ever  asks. 

O.K.  posters:  Bertrand  Russell,  Marlene  Die- 
trich, Miss  Piggy. 

II.  How  to  Watch  MTV 

Style  your  hair  with  a  vacuum  cleaner.  If 
you're  a  girl,  subscribe  to  both  Glamour  and 
Creem  and  either  don't  use  any  makeup  at  all  or 
make  yourself  up  to  look  like  a  member  of  Kiss. 
Wonder  if  Joan  Jett  has  smaller  breasts  than  Da- 
vid Bowie.  Suspect  that  Nina  Blackwood  isn't 
on  as  often  as  a  VJ  as  Martha  Quinn  because  she 
gets  more  dates.  Spread  the  rumor  that  Molly 
Ringwald  is  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Mick 
J  agger  or  that  Prince  is  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Little  Richard  or  that  Cyndi  Lauper  is  the  ille- 
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gitimate  daughter  of  Ethel  Merman.  Wonder  if 
Eddie  Van  Halen  married  Valerie  Bertinelli  be- 
cause she  looks  like  him.  Think  of  American 
Bandstand  as  adolescent.  Propose  that  gospel 
music,  religious  hymns,  and  romantic  ballads 
have  a  rating  system.  Worry  about  herpes. 

O.K.  heroes:  Sean  Penn,  "Weird  Al"  Yanko- 
vic,  Pee-Wee  Herman. 

III.  How  to  Watch  'The  Twilight  Zone' 

Laugh  at  the  fortunes  you  get  in  Chinese  for- 
tune cookies  but  believe  them  anyway.  Believe 
that  dreams  are  theatrical  presentations  staged 
in  the  minds  of  humans  by  beings  in  another  di- 
mension. Constantly  look  for  some  small  sign 
that  you've  crossed  over  into  a  parallel  world. 
Find  Ambrose  Bierce.  Use  the  word  "phenom- 
enon" at  least  once  a  day.  Live  in  the  past, 
dream  about  the  future,  and  evade  the  present. 
Keep  some  ectoplasm  in  a  jar  on  the  mantel  as  a 
conversation  piece. 

O.K.  bumper  sticker:  I  BRAKE  FOR  EXTRA- 
TERRESTRIALS. 

IV.  How  to  Watch  'Miami  Vice' 

Get  a  tan,  even  if  you  have  to  do  it  with  a 
sunlamp.  Rent  a  Mercedes.  If  you're  a  man, 
wear  white  suits.  If  you're  a  woman,  wear  some- 
thing that  could  be  mailed  in  a  four-by-six  enve- 
lope. Wear  sunglasses  indoors  and  out,  even  if 
you  live  in  North  Dakota  and  it's  November. 
Refer  to  cocaine  as  "blow,"  "lady,"  "nose  can- 
dy," "rock,"  "snow,"  or  "C."  When  you  come 
back  from  a  vacation,  smuggle  something  (any- 
thing) through  customs.  Read  Travis  McGee 
novels  when  the  series  is  in  reruns.  When  you  go 
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to  the  bank  to  deposit  or  withdraw  money,  talk 
about  making  a  "drop"  or  a  "pickup."  Suspect 
that  every  briefcase  you  see  is  full  of  stacks  of 
banded  currency.  Think  of  the  centerfold  pho- 
tograph in  High  Times  as  soft-core  pornography. 
Make  sure  the  trunk  of  your  car  is  cleaned  out  so 
there's  plenty  of  room  to  put  someone  in  there. 
Keep  at  least  six  kinds  of  rum  in  your  liquor 
cabinet.  Suspect  that  your  phone  is  tapped. 
Have  an  art  deco  living  room.  Believe  every 
small  plane  and  small  boat  you  see  is  carrying 
contraband.  Suspect  everything. 

O.K.  favorite  song:  "You  Belong  to  the  City." 

V.  How  to  Watch  'At  the  Movies' 

Wear  a  sweater.  Complain  that  the  size  of  the 
television  screen  doesn't  do  justice  to  the  film 
clips.  Pop  your  own  popcorn  and  hand  it  out  to 
your  guests  along  with  Jujyfruits  and  Raisinets. 
Enjoy  Czechoslovakian 
cartoons  and  cinema  ver- 
ite  documentaries.  Own 
a  VCR  (but  be  unable  to 
remember  exactly  what 
the  letters  stand  for) 
and  ask  your  guests  if 
they'd  like  to  see  your 
tape  of  Potemkin  or  M>' 
Dinner  with  Andre. 
Complain  about  there 
not  being  enough  names 
of  directors  on  Holly- 
wood Boulevard.  Draw 
analogies  between  Al- 
bert Speer  and  John  Si- 
mon. See  half  of  the 
movies  you  see  in  a 
theater  named  for  one  of  the  Greek  muses  and 
the  other  half  in  the  kind  of  theater  where  your 
feet  stick  to  the  floor.  When  someone  near  you 
in  a  theater  talks,  immediately  ask  him  to  be 
quiet — but  feel  that  it's  your  duty  to  fill  in  your 
own  companion  on  the  film  credits  and  private 
life  of  every  character  actor  on  the  screen.  Use 
Mitchum. 

O.K.  bumper  sticker:  MOVIES  WERE  BETTER 
THAN  EVER. 

VI.  Hoik  to  Watch  'Fame* 

Be  an  NBC  page  or  a  Universal  Studios  tour 
guide  or  wait  tables  in  a  stage-door  restaurant 
called  Hello  Deli.  Read  Variety  in  McDonald's 
over  an  Egg  McMuffin.  Sing  and  dance  in  the 
shower.  Show  everyone  you  meet  your  eight-by- 
ten  glossies.  Daydream  about  being  asked  to  ap- 
pear in  a  movie  with  the  Muppets.  Use  your 
answering  machine  as  an  opportunity  to  do  rou- 


tines for  a  captive  audience.  Smell  good, 
you're  a  woman,  wear  leg  warmers  every whei 
you  go.  Audition  for  everything  (including  par 
that  necessitate  transvestism)  and  call  thei 
even  if  they  say  "Don't  call  us,  we'll  call  you 
Know  the  new  name  of  Grauman's  Chine 
Theater.  Be  the  understudy  of  the  hypochoi 
driacal  star  of  an  off- Broadway  show  or  have 
roommate  who  is  Norman  Lear's  cousin.  Watc 
Entertainment  Tonight  regularly  in  a  bar  thj 
serves  complimentary  hors  d'oeuvres.  Complai 
about  how  they  let  Cassie  sing  "What  1  Did  fc 
Love"  in  the  movie  of  A  Chorus  Line. 
O.K.  bumper  sticker:  SAVE  THE  MIMES. 

VII.  How  to  Watch  '60  Minutes' 

Be  a  poli  sci  major  at  a  junior  college  or  a  soc 
ologist  at  a  government  agency.  Distrust  telev 
sion  commercials.  Refuse  to  work  for  anyor 
who  puts  his  hat  ovf 
his  face  when  photogr  ■■ 
phers  are  around.  B< 
lieve  that  the  CIA 
responsible  for  most 
the  dissent  in  Nicar 
gua,  Albania,  and  Di 
neyland  and  that  it  h 
infiltrated  Kentucl 
Fried  Chicken  frai 
chises  in  Eastern  Euro{ 
and  the  Orient.  Wot 
der  if  Japanese  basebe 
players  use  cocaim 
Take  the  Fifth  Amen< 
ment — even  if  the  issi 
is  only  who  ate  the  la 
piece  of  leftover  chic 
en.  Have  a  good  lawyer.  Read  ingredient  lab< 
uneasily.  Sue  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  just 
case. 
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VIII.  How  to  Watch  the  Playboy  Channel 

Think  that  Larry  Flynt  is  vulgar  and  that  Bt 
Guccione  is  tawdry  but  that  Hugh  Hefner  is 
philosopher.  Make  a  careful  distinction  betwet 
pornography  and  eroticism  and  downplay  yc 
enjoyment  of  the  former.  Care  as  much  aboi 
the  interview  with  Italo  Calvino  as  you  do  abo> 
the  discussion  of  vaginal  orgasm  by  a  stewardes 
a  sex  therapist,  a  prostitute,  and  a  comediai 
Try  hard  to  pick  up  models,  but  if  you  can' 
don't  be  averse  to  experimenting  with  phoi 
sex.  Send  back  a  steak  in  a  restaurant  to  impre 
your  date.  Time  your  sexual  climaxes  (and  her 
with  a  digital  wristwatch.  Know  how  to  mal 
love  with  every  part  of  your  body,  includii 
your  mind. 
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ETTERS 

mtinued  from  page  7 

'ward  Abbey  replies: 

It's  good  to  know  that  so  many  peo 
:  share  my  interest  in  cowboys, 
ichers,  and  our  public  lands.  In  ad- 
ion  to  the  letters  published  here, 
out  a  hundred  others  were  sent  to 
home  address,  many  of  a  highly 
rsonal  nature  and  most  too  enthusi- 
:ic  to  be  printed  in  a  decent  family 
igazine  like  Harper's. 
Now  to  the  business  at  hand. 
Ralph  Beer  agrees  with  my  central 
esis,  that  the  public  rangelands  are 
erstocked  and  overgrazed.  He  dif- 
s  from  me  in  placing  primary  blame 
the  responsible  government  agen- 
:s.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  Forest 
rvice,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
;nt,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
:e  do  a  poor  job;  but  I  think  they  do 
x>or  job  because  of  the  undue  po- 
ical  influence  exercised  by  the  live- 
>ck  lobby  here  in  the  West. 
Beer  raises  the  question  of  wildlife 
ploiting  private  property.  Indeed, 
at  is  a  problem  for  many  ranchers. 
is  not  the  problem  I  was  attempting 
deal  with.  He  also  accuses  me  of 
'eaking  only  for  some  elite  group  of 
ports."  Wrong:  I  was  speaking  for 
yself,  the  wildlife,  and  the  general 
:alth  of  the  land. 

To  Bud  Eppers  I  say  this:  all  citi- 
ns  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  liv- 
g  on,  with,  and  for  the  land.  When 
e  American  population  is  reduced 
a  sane  and  rational  number  (say 
'out  50  million),  we  can  do  so.  Un- 
then,  however,  the  public  lands 
ould  be  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of 
eryone  and  for  the  livelihood  of  our 
ost  underprivileged  minority — the 
itive  wildlife. 

Georgia  Jones  suggests  making  an 
ien-season  game  range  of  Manhat- 
n  Island.  From  what  I  hear,  Manhat- 
n — like  Los  Angeles — has  already 
>come  exactly  that. 
Governor  Ed  Herschler  is  partly 
;ht:  as  a  place  to  live,  Wyoming  is 
ill  more  pleasant  than  Texas,  Flor- 
a,  New  Jersey,  or  California.  But  he 
id  his  fellow  promoters,  developers, 
id  empire  builders — throughout  the 
''est — are  doing  their  best  to  change 
that. 


□ 

Afrikaans 

□ 

□ 

American  English 

□ 

□ 

Arabic  (Modern) 

D 

□ 

Chinese  (Mandarin) 

□ 

□ 

Danish 

□ 

□ 

Dutch 

□ 

□ 

Finnish 

□ 

□ 

French 

□ 

□ 

German 

□ 

□ 

Malay 

□ 

Norwegian 

□ 

Polish 

□ 

Portuguese 

□ 

Russian 

□ 

Spanish 

□ 

Swedish 

□ 

Thai 

□ 

Welsh 

P"  Which  of  these  languages  »i 

would  you  like  to  speak? 

Mark  the  one  you  want  to  speak  in  2  or  3  months'  time 

Greek  (Modern) 

Hebrew  (Modern) 

Hindi 

Icelandic 

Indonesian 

Irish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 
A  Linguaphone  Course  makes  you  feel  at  home  in  almost  any  country. 
You'll  never  miss  the  meaning  of  conversations  or  be  at  a  loss  for  words. 

B      It  must  work  •  over  5  million  Linguaphone  students 
in  88  countries  speak  a  second  language 
FLUENTLY 

■  Proven  learning  success  You  LISTEN  to  real 
conversations  on  cassettes   UNDERSTAND  what 
you  hear  by  following  illustrated  textbooks 

•  You  start  speaking  the  very  first  lesson. 

B  You  start  at  your  own  convenience 

■  A  tax  deductible  asset  tor  your  business 
H  Course  includes  30  lessons  on  cassettes 

three  text  books  FREE  elegant  carrying  case. 
Linguaphone 

313  Nolana  Ave.,  Dept.  136 
McAllen,  Texas  78504 

YES,  I  accept  your  risk-free  offer  to  speak  a  new  language.  Please  send  me  the  course 
I  have  checked  at  only  $148.00  per  course  postpaid.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

D  Check  enclosed.       i     Bill  me.       Charge:    I     Visa             MasterCard       □  American  Express 
Acct.  # Expires   

Name  (please  print)  

Street  


B      Order  your  Linguaphone  course  today   Talk  the 
language    feel  at  home  in  far  away  places 

■      MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE:  The  Linguaphone 
Course  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  Try  it  for  2 
months,  if  you're  not  satisfied,  return  it  for  a  full 
refund   There's  no  risk  and  no  obligation,  so 
order  today1  

Linguaphone  [J^ssr 


CALL  TOLL  FREE: 
800-531-7505 

IN  TEXAS    (512)   687-6761 


City 


State 


Zip 


Signature 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 


SAVING  ISSUES 
OF  HARPER'S? 


Save  your  copies  of  Harper's  magazine  in 
custom-made  slipcases  or  binders.  Each 
handsome,  silver-embossed  blue  case  and 
binder  preserves  a  full  year  of  issues. 
Slipcases— per  case,  S6.95;  3  for  S20.00;  6 
for  S36.00.  Binders— per  binder,  $8.50;  3 
for  S24.75:  6  for  $48.00. 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed! 

Mail  to:  Jesse  Jones  Industries,  P.O.  Box 
5 1 20,  Dept.  HARP,  Philadelphia,  Ps.  1 91 4 1 

Please  send  me Binder(s) File(s). 

My  check  for  S is  enclosed. 


Outside  the  US  add  S2  50  per  unit  lor  postage  and  handlir  11 ) 
US  currency  only  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  by  Jesse  Jones  Industries  since  1843 


Choose 

the  book  club 

that  chose 

All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front. 

Sec  Book-of-t  he  -Month  Clubs 

6()th  Anniversary  ad  in 

this  issue  and  learn  about 

the  tree  ^ift  you'll  receive 

w  ith  membership. 

©1986B0MC 
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TEST  YOUR  VO-SCRABBLE-ARY 

It's  your  turn  to  play  America's  favorite 
crossword  game.  What's  the  highest  point 
score  you  can  get  using  the  letters  in  the 
rack  plus  the  letter  already  in  place? 

Hint:  Our  highest  score  was  33. 


J    TRIPLE 
i    WORD 
1    SCORE 

jE, 

— r~~i — 

J  DOUBLE  1 
5    LETTER    C 
]    SCORE    [ 

IE, 

A 

'  1,   D;  T,  1 

A,|M3 

j,4DL|jiDeq  noAuOQ  „'8jD|paw„  s|  pjom  jssqjno 


SCRABBLE""  is  the  registered  trademark  of  Selchow  &  Righter  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  NY  for  its  line  of  word  game  products,  toys  and  entertainment  services. 


The  Twentieth-Century  Classics 

A  Collection  of  Lesser-Known  Works  by  the 
Giants  of  20th-century  Literature 

The  20th-century  Classics  series  features  little-known 
works  by  such  writers  as  H.G.  Wells,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  and 
Ivy  Compton-Burnett — as  well  as  unjustly  neglected 
novels  by  other  early  20th-century  writers.  Oxford  is 
pleased  to  make  these  lost  masterpieces  of  the  20th 
century  available  again,  with  biographical  sketches  and 
new  Introductions  by  well-known  contemporary  authors. 


£& 


I 


New  to  the  series: 

A  FATHER  AND 
HIS  FATE 

IVY  COMPTON-BURNETT 
S5.95     224  pp. 

THE  ROOT AND 
THE  FLOWER 

L.H.  MYERS 
S7  95     583  pp. 

BIRD  ALONE 

SEAN  O'FAOLAIN 
S5  95     304  pp 

BEFORE  THE 
BOMBARDMENT 

OSBERTSITWEU 

'J, '/',      >>X)  1 1|  i 

KIPPS 

\\< j  U/f  II'. 
5.95     256pp 


For  a  complete  list  of 

The  20th-century  Classics, 

write  to: 

Paperback  Marketing 

Manager 

Oxford  University  Press 

200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016     '  - 

V 


Sid  Goodloe  is  correct:  the  abuse 
public  lands  by  "recreational  ver 
cles"  will  soon  surpass  the  dama 
done  by  a  century  of  overgrazing.  V 
should  stop  it. 

To  Robert  A.  Jaynes — always  t; 
back.  Don't  let  an  old  desert  rat  li 
me  buffalo  a  young  cattleperson  li 
you. 

Finally,  again,  do  cowboys  wc 
hard?  Of  course  they  do — part  of  t 
time.  And  they  love  it. 


May  Index  Sources 

1,  2  U.S.  Information  Agency  (Washii 
ton,  D.C.)/Interdisciplinary  Consulta: 
on  Development  (San  Jose,  Costa  Ric 
3  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  4  M 
istry   of  Agricultural    Development  a 
Agrarian  Reform   (Managua);   5    W 
Street  Journal;  6  Murray  Feshbach  (Sovi 
ologist-in-residence,  NATO,   Brussels); 
Benjamin  Zablocki  (Rutgers  Universit 
8,  9  U.S.    Department  of  Defense; 
Washington  Post;   11   Michael  Weissrr 
(University   of  Illinois   at   Urbana); 
Commission  on  Professionals  in  Sciet 
and  Technology  (Washington,  D.C.); 
Jonathan  M.  Borwein  and  Peter  B.  B 
wein  (Dalhousie  University,  Nova  S 
tia);  14  American  Psychologist  (Washi: 
ton,   DC);    15,    16  Neil  G.    Bern* 
Patricia  H.  Craig  (Yale  University), i 
David  E.  Bloom  (Harvard  University); 
A  Lesser  Life:  The  Myth  of  Women's  Lil 
ation  in  America,  by  Sylvia  Ann  Hew 
(William  Morrow);  18,  19  National  C 
ter  for  Health  Statistics  (Hyattsvi 
Md.);20U.S.  Census  Bureau;  21  Popi 
tion  Reference   Bureau   (Washingt1 
DC);  22  Alan  Guttmacher  Instit 
(New  York  City)  and  National  Abort 
Federation  (Washington,  D.C);  23, 
Family  Circle;  25  U.S.  Census  Bureau; 
Prime  minister's  office  (Tokyo);  27  t 
tional  Urban  League  (New  York  City); 
U.S.  Census  Bureau;  29  Joint  Center 
Political  Studies  (Washington,  D.C); 
Citizens'  Research  Foundation  (Los  / 
geles);  31  United  Press  International; 
33   Marketing  Evaluations  (Port  W;i 
ington,  N.Y.);  34  ISL  Marketing  A 
(New  York  City);  35  Steger  Internatio 
Polar  Expedition  (Ely,  Minn.);  36,  37 
ternational  Association  for  Bear  Resea 
and  Management  (Calgary,  Alberta); 
American    Museum   of  Natural    Hist 
(New  York  City);  39  New  York  City  1 
( lonsortium. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  41 


Ahe 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


Tie  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear 
on  page  75. 


CLUES 


A.  Sense  of  humor;  dis- 
position to  laugh 


B.  Defend,  support 

C.  Nimble,  flexible 

D.  Pleasantness, 
friendliness 


E.  1938  film  in  which 
Ronald  Colman 
played  Francois  Vil- 
lon (4  wds.) 

F.  Halibut,  sole,  floun- 
der, etc.  (hyph.) 


G.  1938  song  by  Louis 
Armstrong  and 
Zilner  T.  Randolph 
(3  wds.) 

H.  Instrument  for  vary- 
ing resistance 

I.  Idiot,  peabrain 

J.  Circumstance 

K.  Insult,  provoke 

L.  Mediator 

M.  Japanese  film,  top 
prize-winner  at  the 
1951  Venice  film 
festival 


159 

175 

56 

168 

10 

187 

14 

82 

~w 

~9T 

~W 
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149 

107 

55 

44 

166 

33 

4 

65 

206 

148 

11 

200 

129 

118 

98 

85 

131 

125 

126 

110 

122 

198 
TlT 

182 
"203" 

156 

49 

177 

84 

62 

128 
T50" 

139 

47 
T2T 

94 

191 

80 

58 

2 

87 

147 

68 

9 

167 

103 

170 

123 

5 

124 

204 

120 

59 

154 

186 

7 

77 
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201 

176 

64 

17 

160 

97 

106 

136 

180 

6 

24 

67 

158 

174 

146 

36 

19 

140 

152 

74 

13 

28 

109 

39 

135 

143 

165 

116 

48 

73 

113 

22 

N.  1779  play  by  Gott- 
hold  Lessing 
(3  wds.) 

O.  Lying  near 

P.  Help  to  surmount 
difficulties  for  the 
time  being  (2  wds.) 

Q.  Helpless 

R.  Neighborhood 

S.  Semicircular  projec- 
tion of  Antarctica, 
from  Ice  Bay  to  Ed- 
ward VIII  Bay 
(2  wds.) 

T.   Remarks  casually; 
drinks  quickly 
(2  wds.) 

U.  Chances,  probability 
V.  Try  tentatively 

W.  Old  Fr.  dance  in 
quadruple  meter 

X.  Tense,  nervous, 
conforming  rigidly 
(2  wds.) 

Y.   One  exercising  pow- 
er in  the  back- 
ground, as 
Richelieu's  Pere  Jo- 
seph (2  wds.) 
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16 

51 

21 

79 

183 

161 

90 
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117 

45 
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88 
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32 
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30 

89 
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130 

69 
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CLASSIFIED 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg.  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

BOOKS 

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue:  Hamilton, 
Box  15-H,  Falls  Village,  Conn.  06031. 

Free  catalogue.  American  and  English  firsts. 
Phoenix  Tape  Corp.,  5859  New  Peachtree 
Rd.,  Suite  129,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  anv  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Old  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books. 
Write:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rev,  Calif.  90295. 

$10— $360  weekly/up  mailing  circulars.  No 
quotas.  Sincerely  interested,  rush  stamped 
envelope:  National  Division,  Box  20728- 
HA4,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92120. 

Earn  thousands  stuffing  envelopes.  Send 
SASE  to  Mailers,  Box  11814-M24,  Wash- 
ington,  DC.  20008-9014. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431-HP, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Hundreds  guaranteed!  Mailing  circulars. 
Rush  SASE.  Headquarters,  Box  11616-N3, 
Washington,  DC.  20008-9014. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  62 15-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
rent openings.  All  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! Intermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478,  ext.  418. 


Politics,  religion,  issues  of  the  day.  Try  a  free 
sample  of  our  newsletter.  Write:  N.  Nigro, 
3214  Tibbett,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10463. 

TRAVEL 

Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  edu- 
cation, living,  budget  travel:  bimonthly 
guide.  Free  back  issues  summary.  Transitions 
Publishing,  Box  344,  Dept.  HM-1,  Am- 
herst, Mass.  01004. 

Save  on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  yachts, 
mini-cruises,  group  discount  cruises,  expedi- 
tions. Deluxe  accommodations.  TravLtips 
Association,  Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
11358. 

Spectacular  hiking,  biking  worldwide.  Ex- 
perience nature,  cultures,  people.  Forum 
Travel,  91  Gregory  (#21),  Pleasant  Hill, 
Calif.  94523.  (415)  671-2900. 

Order   foreign    currency   by   phone.    175 

countries.  Visa,  MC,  check,  cash  accepted* 
(713)  654-1900.  Texas  Foreign  Exchange 
Inc.,  1130  Travis,  Dept.  H,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002-5967.  Est.  1975. 

Travel  the  Southeast .  .  .  cities,  mountains, 
beaches.  Itinerary  designed  to  fit  your  needs. 
Inquire  free:  Family  Vacations,  Box  583, 
Florala,  Ala.  36442. 

VACATIONS 

St.  Barthelemy,  F.W.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
932-3222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
hotels  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
rates  from  $465  /week. 

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Moun- 
tain Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
boats, two-masted  schooner,  sailing  instruc- 
tions, heated  pool,  tennis.  Write  for  folder. 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  04538. 

Vermont  farm  cottage.  Secluded,  scenic, 
fully  equipped,  ideal  for  writers  and  artists:  2 
double  bedrooms,  2  studies.  $250/week.  In- 
dian Summer  Farm,  Cabot,  Vt.  05647. 
(802)  563-2235. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report. 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZZ,  11  West  32nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
Specialized  writing.  Marye  Myers.  Box 
1019,  S.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91030-1019. 


1" 


Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  youc 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  i 
tributed.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2,  \k 
tage  Press,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  Yo  — 
N.Y.  10001. 


Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  t  V 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  i 
Social  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff, 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 


':. 

% 


Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fiek 
Highest  quality.  Confidential.  Research} 
vices,  Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (31 
774-5284. 


Writing  services.  All  fields.  Dissertat 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt, 
fidential.  20,000  research  topics  on 
Catalogue:  $1.  Academic  Writers, 
1652,  Washington,  DC.  20013.  (202) 
1030;  (800)  392-2000;  24-hour  sei 
MasterCard. 


MERCHANDISE 


What's  hot?  Statue  of  Liberty  bumper  st 
ers.  Celebrate  her  100th  anniversary, 
everywhere.  Great  gift  idea.  I  put  the  Sua 
of  Liberty  on  a  pedestal,  The  Statue  ofLibe 
carrying  a  torch  for  me.  Also  available 
N.  Y.  in  June,  July,  Aug. ,  Sept. . . .  How  a 
you?  and  Stop  Look  Then  Go  For  hi  % 
each.   Indiana  residents  add  5%  sales 
Send  check  to:  American  Potentials,  D 
H5,  Box  5053,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46902 


Deluxe  notecards  for  yourself  or  as  a 
gift.  Delicate  summery  motif  on  pure  w 
paper.  Unique.  Eight  cards  with  envelo 
$6.95.  Academy  Press,  Box  74,  Station 
Toronto,  Canada  M6R  3A4. 


IB 
HI 

i  BATEAU  f 

by  DEVA 

A  1 9th  century  work  shirt 
patterned  for  today's  nJ    |  St 
and  women.  A  generous 
and  shoulder  gussets  prt 
\  vide  superb  comfort  a~ 
ji  freedom  of  movement 
'r      Offered  in:  Natural  •  Navy 
Brown  •  Lilac  •  Plum 
Purple  •  Black  •  Grey 
White  •  Russet 


v.vn  :e*tured  pure  conon 

$25  Postpaid  and  Guaranteed 

State  Dust  chest  and  hip  measurements  |up  to  44 
DEVA,  a  cottage  industry 
Box  H96.  Burkittsville.  MD  21718 
M  C  VISA  orders    (301 )  663-4900 


CAtALOGUE  &  SWATCHES  SI    refundable 


GOURMET 


Southern  desserts.  Four  old  family  favor  p 
$3/SASE:  Nancy's  Pantry,  Box  247-HA5* 
Lyons,  111.  60534. 


Grandma  Lucia's  cakes.  A  tasty  rc-me 
brance  of  my  childhood,  in  two  Ruman 
recipes.  $3/SASE:  A.  Abrams,  Box  62, 
lysville,  Va.  22936. 


fe 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  Onetime,  $1.85  per  word;  three  timev  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $  1.50  per  wfl 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,   as  do  box  numbers.  /If  codes  count  .is  one  word.    CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch   One  time,  $115 
column  inch;  three  times,  $1 10  per  column  inch,  six  tunes,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,    $90  per  column  inch.  The  dosing  tor  <  lassified  copj  is 
■  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required  on  .ill  classified  advertising.  Make  clu-i  ks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  sen 
Harper's  Classified,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Maria  Gelbard,   Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
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entic  Southern  recipes.  Kitchen  test- 
4/SASE:  B.  Miller,  P.O.  Box  460095, 
nd,  Tex.  75040. 


HEALTH 


quit?  Try  Smokecontrol.  $7.95  to  Box 
),  Boulder,  Colo.  80303. 


EDUCATION 


.h  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 

jst  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 

the  requirements  of  appropriately 

fied  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 

Somerset  University,  Ilminster,  Som- 

England  TA19  OBQ. 

Vlarchutz  School:  a  unique  art  program 
te  heart  of  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh 
try.  Unified  study  of  painting,  drawing, 
riticism,  and  art  history.  Includes 
:h  language  and  field  trips.  Summer,  se- 
x,  and  year  programs.  Write:  The  Mar- 
School,  27  place  de  l'Universite, 
5  Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
-for-letter  identical  in  Latin  and  En- 

A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
-ist  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Price, 
published  in  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly. 
eprint  send  $1  for  postage  and  handling 
/ord-Wise  Educational  Services. 
ES,  Box  21212,  Midtown  Station,  New 

N.Y.  10129. 

h  abroad — here.  Current  openings  list: 
$7;  overseas,  $7.  Specials:  Australia, 
nd,  Japan,  $7  each.  EISL,  Box  662, 
ton,  Mass.  02102-0662. 

ign  languages  for  children.  Springboard 
3-cassette  programs  in  Spanish,  French, 
nan.  $21.95  each,  postpaid.  (Conn, 
ents  add  sales  tax. )  Money-back  guaran- 
AUDIO-FORUM,  Dept.  231,  Guilford, 
06437.  (203)  453-9794- 

erlearning!  Triple  learning  speed 
ugh  music — languages,  math,  data.  Em- 
;r  memory.  Tap  potential.  Stressless! 
excerpt,  catalogue.  Superlearning, 
)  West  11th  Ave.,  #105-H3,  Vancou- 
Canada  V6H  1K5. 

ie  study  course  in  economics.  A  10-les- 
course  that  will  throw  light  on  today's 
'ing  problems.  Tuition  free,  small  charge 
laterials.  Write  Henry  George  Institute, 
st  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

ldwide  English  newspapers.  65  coun- 
Sampler  4/$2.98.   MULTINEWS- 
(ERS,  Box  DE-73,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 
9. 

PERSONALS 

;le  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 

).  Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
1,  or  call  (215)  566-2132. 

t  others  worldwide  for  hobbies,  sports, 
iespondence,  vacations.  Friends  nearby, 
Bnty  countries  worldwide.  Electronic  Ex- 
Inge,  Box  68-H4,  Manhattan  Beach, 
fif.  90266. 


Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
ship. Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
15010HA,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95851. 

The  Letter  Exchange  for  intelligent  conver- 
sation. A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodies. 
Send  SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Albany, 
Calif.  94706-0218. 

Let  Us  Introduce  You  to  quality,  productive, 
blendable,  unattached  men/women.  Meet  a 
friend  through  a  friend.  (212)  724-4939. 

Art  Lovers'  Exchange.  Unattached  fine-arts 
lovers  get  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Write: 
ALX,  Box  265,  Bensalem,  Pa.  19020. 

Network  of  singles  seeking  sincere  friend- 
ships/possible partners.  Scanna  Internation- 
al-HP  Box  4,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534- 

Friendship/more  worldwide!  All  ages. 
Something  for  everyone.  Discount  included. 
Free  details.  International  Neighbors,  Box 
443(H),  Lindsborg,  Kan.  67456. 

Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  you 
shall  be  saved.  Acts  16.31. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 


Lawrence  Block's 
will  improve  your 


Affirmations  for  Writers 

motivational  cassette 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  work.  $12 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  For 
Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.,  No.  105,  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 


Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
set or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 
60602. 

Raymond  Chandler  mystery  map.  Detailed, 
lively,  full-color,  illustrated.  Includes  all 
Chandler's  novels.  $5.75  (folded),  $9  (post- 
er). Aaron  Blake  Publishers,  1800  S.  Rob- 
ertson  #130,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90035. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Work  abroad.  Newsletter  listing  current 
openings  $5.  1986  Directory  of  Hiring  Agen- 
cies $5.  Free  catalogue.  Mr.  Information, 
Sort  184,  2515  Rainier  South,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98144. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Chesapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
farms,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
St.,  Rock  Hill,  Md.  21661.  (301)639-7051. 

RETIREMENT  LIVING 

RETIREES.  Enjoy  life  at  The  Charter 
House,  the  Washington,  DC,  area's  finest 
retirement  community.  No  up-front  fees. 
Security,  activities,  independence,  beautiful 
apartments,  four-star  dining.  The  Charter 
House,  1316  Fenwick  Lane,  Dept.  5HAR, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910.  (301)  495-0700. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 

Image  your  troubles  away.  No  problem  too 
difficult.  For  brief,  complete  description  of 
technique,  send  $1  and  SASE  to  Image, 
1691-C  Melrose,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.  92011. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  APRIL  PUZZLE 

NOTES  FOR  "BAR  HOPPING" 

A  slash  (/)  represents  the  bar  in  the  diagram  in  the  notes 
below.    ACROSS:  1.    SCRUB-S/P;   6.  S/PUR(lS)T;    10.  CLE- 
MATIS/O,  anagram;  11.  S/OATH,  anagram;  12.  t/SCALLOP- 
ER,  hidden;    13.    UMIAK/B,  anagram;    17.  C/ ASA-FETID-A; 
18.  F-REELY(  anagram)-/F;    19.  S/A(c)lD;    20.    LENS/A,  hid- 
den; 22.  f/r-I-BALD;  24.  OCCU(pants)/R;  27. \  w/AL(rever- 
sal)-I-B-I;  29.  )(UDDER)lNG/0;  30.  AD-ZE/D;  31.  E/DIS(reversal)-< 
DOWN:  1.  SC(R...)UFF/L(e);  2.  C(L)AM/P;  3.  RETICENCE(an. 
reversed;  6.  PILA(FF)/R;  7.  ROOST/A,  anagram;  8.  STEADILY/B 
TANCE,  anagram;  15.  P/(VICAR)lOUS;  16.  M/PRECLUDE(anagrar 
Y/FABRIC,  anagram;  23.  D/D(RIFT)S;  25.  s/UNDER,  two  meanin 
versal)-(ag)ENT. 

SOLUTION  TO  APRIL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  40). 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  .  .  .  taking  notes  for  what  would  becoi 
the  number  of  .  .  .  politicians  who  gained  control  of  govemr 
ing  to  weaken  it,"  de  Tocqueville  said,  "that  one  won  the  r 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  aul 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  41,  H 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magaz 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  May  8.  Senders  of 
at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Mo 
the  June  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  39  (March)  f 
setts;  Kitty  Lawlor,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware;  and  John  J. 
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X)UNT;  32.  MET-RIC/H;  33.  c/-(r)UEISTS. 
igram)/-D;  4-  BACKS-LAPS/E;  5.  A-/BAT'S, 
,  anagram;  9.  TH(r)E-AD/D;  14-  L/HESI- 
n)-(hors)E;  20.  MAJ-GOL/F,  reversed;  21. 
gs;  26.  N/(w)lS(reversed)-H;  28.  Y/B(re- 

RICHARD  REEVES:  THE  REAGAN  DETOUR. 
ne  Democracy  in  America,  remarked  on 
nent  by  attacking  it.  "It  was  by  promis- 
ight  to  control  it." 

hor,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
arper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
ne,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened 
gazine.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in 
re  M.M.  Martin,  Amherst,  Massachu- 
Gulick  III,  New  York,  New  York. 

CLASSIFIED       75 


PUZZLE 


Double  Entry 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


Xhe 


.he  left  and  right  sides  of  this  month's  diagram  are  iden- 
tical. Each  "clue"  below,  therefore,  is  really  two  distinct 
clues,  written  consecutively  with  no  additional  connecting 
words,  leading  to  two  answers,  one  of  which  is  to  be  entered 
on  the  right  side,  the  other  on  the  left.  Either  may  appear 
first  in  the  clue. 

In  addition,  six  paired  entries  in  the  diagram  (shaded)  are 
unclued.  The  two  across  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  will  to- 
gether form  a  phrase  that  describes  all  the  others;  in  order  to 
get  the  phrase  in  the  correct  order  (and  correctly  situate  the 
right  and  left  sides),  enter  the  unclued  entries  at  the  top  of 
the  diagram  in  alphabetical  order. 

Clue  answers  include  five  proper  names  and  one  common 
foreign  word.  The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  75. 

Across 

6.  Coming  from  an  ancient  culture,  hire  cab  surreptitious- 
ly to  be  in  a  better  position  and  not  in  line  (7) 

7.  Native-born  Israeli  comes  across  as  a  Brazilian  when  si- 
ren is  blown  up  (5) 

8.  It's  more  stylish  in  Italy  today  being  taken  in  by  the  re- 
turn of  red  wine  produced  by  Irish  group  (7) 

9.  Supply  supports  stew,  lobster  soups,  or  mixed  tropical 
fruit  (7) 

10.  Trivia:  one  by  one  Franklin  beat  him,  with  backing  of 
Southern  state  (3) 

12.  They've  come  out  for  the  old  Socialist  leader  in  ques- 
tion, for  a  quick  moment,  having  lost  head  (4) 

14.  True,  the  boy  and  I  in  retrospect  like  the  ocean.  He's 
in  for  a  long  time!  With  this  aft,  he  could  be  saved!  (5) 

15.  Work  hard:  heartless  petroleum  company  spies  on  fifty 
in  turnover  of  unskilled  people  (4) 

17.  Complains  loudly  about  stingers?  Quite  the  opposite! 
Has  to  recast  words  at  the  bar?  (5) 

19.  South  American  animal  captured  by  Nicaraguan,  a 
courageous  individual  with  appointment  to  provide  or- 
der (7) 

21.  He  composed  regal  composition  lacking  movement  in 
E,  right  (5) 

22.  Flier  with  a  big  bill  messed  with  count.  .  .  a  couple  of 
words  leads  to  verbal  fights  (6) 

Down 

1.  SPAR  in  explosion;  after  docking,  she  had  cast  off  (4) 

2.  Luminous  radiation  around  aurora  borealis  hides  re- 
turning of  a  plane  (4) 
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3.  From  the  mountains,  beginning  of  charge  is  tormenting 
comparatively  thirsty  Rough  Rider  (5) 

4.  Bachelor,  without  changes,  supporting  principle: 
"laugh,  trifle,  practice"  (5) 

5.  Either  reading,  'riting,  or  'rithmetic?  It's  certainly 
unique  start  to  education,  drawing  anger  in  European 
country  (4) 

9.  Spit  is  developed  as  Vail  raised  winter  equipment  bill 
for  homemade  materials  (6) 

1 1.  For  starters,  nuthatch  is  discovered  in  nests  partially 
acclimated  in  South  American  city  (4) 

12.  A  tiny  bit  of  poetry  from  William  Buckley  I  left  with 
editor  gets  brought  up:  "There's  a  lot  of  baloney  in 
here!"  (4) 

13.  Get  rid  of  all  memory  of  moderate  rent  at  first  getting 
inside  place  on  the  market — there's  nothing  in  the 
apartment  (5) 

16.  Taboo  too  pronounced:  African  people,  initially  Chris- 
tian, slurred  Paul — it's  the  fault  of  the  Catholics!  (5) 

18.  Read  about  fashionable  fishnet  half-sock  we  had  dis- 
tributed (5) 

19.  $0,001  for  plant  seed .  .  .  European  country  doesn't 
have  any  (4) 

20.  One  kind  of  G-man  set  fire  around  back  of  pusher, 
raised  marijuana,  e.g.,  and  hauled  in  the  sticks!  (4) 


C^onteSt  RuleS:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Double  Entry,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copv  ot  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
May  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners' 
names  will  be  prime. 1  in  the  July  issue  Winners  of  the  March  puz:lc  are  Meg  Wolit:er,  New  York,  New  York;  Janet  E.  Stovel,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  and  Mike  W.  Sryga,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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THE  DIAGNOSTIC  NOVEL 

On  the  Uses  of  Modern  Fiction 

By  Walker  Percy 

THE  SOCCER  WAR 

Design  for  a  Central  American  Battlefield 

By  Ityszard  Kapuscinski 

URINE  TROUBLE 

Drug  Testing  and  Its  Abuses 

By  Philip  Weiss 

JOYCE  AND  HIS  MECHANICAL  MUSE 

By  Hugh  Kenner 
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Kings: 5 mg "tar,"  0;5mg  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


RURAL  ELECTRIHCATION 


A  Network  of 
People  and  Power, 
Hearts  and  Minds. 

♦ 

Between  towns,  electric  lines  travel  down  quiet  country  roads,  across  plains,  deserts  and 
mountains,  through  the  bayous  — reaching  far  and  wide  to  light  up  the  homes,  businesses, 
farms,  schools  and  churches  in  rural  America— connecting  communities,  one  with  another. 

America's  1,000  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems  make  this  network  of  reliable  elec- 
tric power  possible. 

Rural  electric  systems  form  another  kind  of  network,  just  as  vital.  We  connect  the  people  of 
rural  America  in  cooperation.  Our  consumers  are  our  owners,  and  in  good  times  — and  times 
like  these— we  work  hard  to  anticipate  and  meet  their  needs. 

Because  the  co-ops  help,  there's  a  shoe  factory  in  Forestburg,  Texas.  There's  a  special  bus 
service  in  DuBois,  Pennsylvania,  package  delivery  to  Glasgow,  Montana.  There's  a  newspaper 
published  in  Walters,  Oklahoma,  a  health  fair  in  Gibson  County,  Tennessee,  and  a  college 
scholarship  fund  in  New  Mexico  ...  all  because  the  co-ops  help. 

Sometimes  our  help  comes  in  a  big  way,  more  often  in  thousands  of  small  ways.  We  create 
jobs.  Sometimes  we  simply  provide  meeting  rooms.  We  may  start  a  crime  watch  program  or 
provide  means  to  check  in  on  the  elderly. 

It's  like  this  all  across  the  land.  It  happens  because  we're  there  .  .  .  working  together  with 
our  neighbors  to  meet  local  needs. 


America's  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems 

building  cooperation  —  a  power  in  the  land 

For  further  information  COnUd 

NATIONAL  Rl  KAI  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Ihiiii  Mhss^<  fins.-tts  \w  \\\  Washington,  DC  20036 

Telephone  (202)  857-9540 
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LETTERS 


Update:  Sellafield  Sea-dumping 

On  January  23-24,  1986,  British 
Nuclear  Fuels  (BNF)  discharged  ap- 
proximately one-half  ton  (440  kg)  of 
purified  uranium  into  the  Irish  Sea 
from  the  government-owned  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  plant  known  as  Sel- 
lafield, on  the  English  coast  of  Cum- 
bria. This  plant,  which  is  the  world's 
largest  commercial  producer  of  bomb- 
grade  plutonium  and  as  such  is  of  in- 
terest to  us  all,  is  notable  for  a 
pipeline  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
through  which  it  relieves  itself  daily 
of  up  to  a  million  gallons  of  radioac- 
tive waste.  Over  its  thirty-six  years  of 
operation,  the  plant  has  put  a  quar- 
ter-ton of  plutonium  into  the  waters 
off  the  English  and  European  coasts. 

This  past  winter  there  were  three 
"incidents"  at  Sellafield  within  a 
month  of  each  other,  if  the  disgorging 
of  the  half- ton  of  uranium  is  counted 
as  one.  The  chairman  of  BNF,  soon 
to  retire,  who  really  is  named  Con 
Allday,  insists  that  the  uranium 
dumping  was  not  an  accident: 
"...  after  senior  management  had 
considered  the  likely  environmental 
effects  (which  would  be  negligible 
and  virtually  undetectable),  we  dis- 
charged 440  kg  of  purified  uranium 
into  the  sea.  No  rules  were  breached 
and  the  regulatory  authorities  were 
informed  beforehand."  With  these 
few  deft  strokes  he  tells  us  volumes 
about  British  rules  and  regulatory  au- 

I  larpcr's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  pub' 
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thorities.  Indeed,  what  we  have  hereF 
is  a  sort  of  thumbnail  portrait  of  the  i: 
British  nuclear  industry. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Harper's  Mag-  Ie 
azine  published  an  article  of  mine  ,n 
about  Sellafield  ["Bad  News  from Ist 
Britain,"  February  1985].  At  that® 
time  a  commission  appointed  by  the  "' 
British  government  and  named  for  its  's 
chairman,  Dr.  Douglas  Black,  had  ' 
made  a  study  of  the  high  rate  of  child-  ^e 
hood  leukemia  in  the  villages  sur-1K 
rounding  Sellafield — ten  times  the1' 
national  rate,  which  itself  is  high —  ' 
and  concluded  that  the  plant  was  not  a 
to  blame  for  it:  "An  observed  associ-  ^ 
ation  between  two  factors  does  not  * 
prove  a  causal  relationship."  The  V| 
plant  was  to  continue  to  function, 
regulated  and  supervised,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  it  has  done. 

At  this  writing,  the  European  Par- 
liament has  voted  that  the  plant  be 
closed.  The  Irish  premier,  Garret'1 
FitzGerald,  in  a  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher,  has  asked  for  an '  m 
independent  monitoring  force  to  be1  * 
allowed  into  the  plant.  Says  the  Lon- 
don Times,  "His  proposal  for  indepen- 
dent monitoring  was  being  knocked'' 
down."  (Previous  to  this  interview, fs 
FitzGerald  may  well  have  mistaken 
himself  for  the  elected  leader  of  a  sov- 
ereign country.)  The  European  Par- J' 
liament  vote  seems  unlikely  to  fare 
better,  since  the  British  government 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expansion  ot 
Sellafield  and  is  planning  another  re- 
processing  plant  at  Dounreay,    in 
Scotland,  the  site  of  Britain's  elderly 
breeder  reactor.  Britain  is  in  what  is 
called  "the  lucrative  trade  of  import- 
ing   nuclear    waste,"    a    trade    which 
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ourishes  exuberantly  in  a  scene  of 
zonomic  desolation. 
What  has  happened  at  Sellafield 
originally  called  Windscale)  is  this, 
he  plant  was  first  of  all  a  "plutonium 
ctory"  whose  sole  object  was  to  pro- 
jce  plutonium  for  Britain's  weapons 
ogram.  During  1952  and  1953  a  se- 
et  experiment  was  made  that  in- 
alved  discharging  large  amounts  of 
lutonium  into  the  Irish  Sea.  Secret 
r  not,  the  fact  is  that  the  plant  was 
uilt  with  a  large  pipe  for  delivering 
astes,  including  plutonium,  into  the 
>a — a  feature  whose  existence,  even 
i  those  naive  early  days,  the  govern- 
ment forbade  the  head  of  the  plant  to 
lention — and  that  this  approach  to 
aste  disposal  has  never  been  depart- 
d  from.  And  though  it  is  now  called 
reprocessing  plant  rather  than  a  plu- 
)nium  factory,  its  function  is  still  the 
xtraction  of  plutonium  and  purified 
ranium,  not  the  making  manageable 
f  radioactive  waste.  Salable  materi- 
ls  are  retrieved  from  nuclear  waste — 
it  no  great  level  of  efficiency — and 
he  rest  is  flushed  into  the  environ- 
ment, whether  pumped  into  the  sea 
•r  vented  into  the  air. 

If  the  problem  of  nuclear  waste 
'ere  really  so  simple  that  it  could  be 
Dived  by  routinely  pumping  it  into 
ae  sea,  the  trade  would  not  be  lucra- 
ive.  The  Japanese  are  technically  ca- 
jable  of  dumping  waste  off  their  own 
lores,  and  if  they  thought,  for  exam- 
le,  that  a  half- ton  of  purified  urani- 
m  would  not  alter  their  coastal 
nvironment  for  the  worse,  they 
/ould  surely  be  happy  to  realize  this 
reat  savings — Sellafield  is  Britain's 
najor  earner  of  yen.  Instead,  it  ap- 
pears that  Japan  (and  other  countries 
s  well)  pays  for  the  reprocessing  of 
.angerous  waste.  Britain  extracts 
i/hat  it  can  cheaply  and  dumps  the 
jest,  denying  that  it  is  dangerous — a 
ucrative  arrangement,  indeed. 

The  British  press,  not  risible,  nev- 
ertheless finds  "black  comedy"  in 
jellafield.  Is  this  black  comedy?  Cer- 
ainly  we  are  at  the  frontier  of  the 
;enre.  There  are  two  basic  kinds  of 
uiclear  mishaps:  leaks,  and  fires  or 
:xplosions.  Sellafield  is  a  leak — a 
nassive,  continuous,  forty-year  nu- 
:lear  accident.  It  is  designed  and  op- 
erated so  as  to  release  radioactive 
naterials  into  the  environment  rou- 
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|nely.  The  norms  of  the  world  nucle- 
lr  industry  require  that  the  concept 
accident"  be  applied  to  leaks.    So 
low  we  have  the  British  nuclear  and 
fficial  establishments  struggling  with 
:ie  semantic  difficulties  involved  in 
eeping  distinct  the  unintentional  re- 
;ase  and  the  intentional  release  of  ra- 
ioactivity  into  the  environment,  the 
irst  being  occasional  and  a  cause  for 
oncern,    the  second  being  routine 
nd  constant  and  no  risk  to  public 
ealth.  The  ruthenium  in  one's  her- 
ing  is  apparently  benign  if  it  is  there 
n  compliance  with  rules  and  regula- 
ory  standards. 
Sellafield    (Windscale    on    your 
reenpeace  button)  had  its  famous 
:ore  fire  in  1957,  put  out  with  water 
loses,  the  worst  nuclear  accident  yet 
o  occur  in  the  West,  and  there  have 
?een  instances  of  criticality  since 
hen.  The  plant  being  a  shambles,  in 
he  view  of  Michael  Heseltine,  then 
ecretary  of  the  environment,  and,  in 
he  words  of  the  Observer's  Geoffrey 
^ean,  "a  spatch  cock,  leaky  jumble," 
ive  would  all  do  well  to  remember  it  in 
(our  prayers.  But  to  dwell  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "accidents" — whose  identifi- 
cation  as   such   is    in   many   cases 
arbitrary  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  puri- 
fied uranium,  controverted — is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  main  point,  which  is 
that  the  British  government  insists  on 
the  appropriateness  of  grand-scale 
dumping  of  nuclear  toxins  into  the 
world's  environment.  It  is  this — the 
basis  of  the  lucrative  trade — that  is 
rescued  by  all  the  diverting  or,  if  you 
will,  comic  pother  about  "sloppy 
management." 

The  British  government  owns  and 
has  always  owned  this  plant.  It  shel- 
ters behind  entities  of  its  own  cre- 
ation to  establish  deniability,  but 
decisions  affecting  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  plant  are  govern- 
ment decisions.  It  is  the  government 
that  cannot  afford  to  operate  it  safely, 
and  the  government  that  enjoys  its 
great  profitability.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment that  denies  the  special  environ- 
mental consequences  of  radioactive 
pollution. 

A  team  of  health  experts  should  go 
to  the  area  to  find  out  what  has  hap- 
pened there.  As  it  is,  only  such  evi- 
dence as  the  British  government 
chooses  to  generate  is  available,  and 
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that  is  a  study  showing  cases  of  child- 
hood leukemia  few  enough  to  seem 
ambiguous.  If  it  wete  found  that  gen- 
erations could  live  in  an  environment 
increasingly  contaminated  with  ra- 
dioactivity and  not  suffer  significant 
ill  effects,  we  would  all  breathe  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  and  only  fault  the 
British  for  having  kept  this  good  news 
to  themselves  so  long.  It  is  perhaps 
appropriate  to  note  here  that  while 
the  British  government  has  slashed 
funds  for  cancer  research,  BNF  (the 
British  government  in  its  avatar  as 
nuclear  establishment)  has  become 
Britain's  largest  contributor  to  cancer 
research. 

The  Europeans  want  a  look  at  this 
plant,  and  they  should  have  one. 
(The  British  inspectorate  that  has 
been  responsible  for  Sellafield  all 
along  is  about  to  inspect  again — with 
greater  than  usual  thoroughness,  one 
must  hope.  Still,  it  would  hardly  re- 
flect well  on  them  if  they  suddenly 
found  great  fault  with  the  leaky  jum- 
ble— if,  for  example,  they  were  sud- 
denly to  notice  that  pipeline.)   An 


outsider's  appraisal  is  overdue.  Inter- 
national observers  would  certainly 
not  share  British  assumptions  about 
things  nuclear.  As  I  have  said,  it  is 
the  uniqueness  of  the  British  ap- 
proach to  radiation  that  has  made  the 
industry  so  profitable.  A  British  jour- 
nalist told  me  once  that  Britain's  ex- 
posure standards  were  laxer  than 
America's  by  one  million  times.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  he  was  wrong.  Neverthe- 
less, in  reading  British  material  about 
environmental  contamination  one 
finds  consistently  that  the  presence  of 
toxic  material  in  fish  or  in  household 
dust  is  never  considered  problematic 
in  itself.  The  question  is  always 
whether  such  materials  are  present  in 
dangerous  concentrations — which 
are  never  specified. 

A  hundred  Britons  have  by  now 
taken  up  their  pens  to  chasten  me  for 
my  not  knowing  that  radioactive  sub- 
stances occur  naturally  at  least  in 
trace  amounts,  that  there  is  back- 
ground radiation  in  nature.  Their 
press  and  government  encourage  this 
kind  of  confusion.   Meanwhile,   Ra- 


venglass  Estuary,  on  the  coast  south 
of  Sellafield,  once  one  of  the  greatest 
nesting  sites  in  Europe,  is  contami- 
nated with  plutonium  at  a  level 
27,000  times  the  background  level 
left  from  atmospheric  testing  (itself  a 
standard  I  would  like  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish quantify). 

Con  Allday  explains  with  weary 
patience  that  the  Irish  Sea  is  aslosh 
with  "many  thousands  of  tons  of  nat- 
urally occurring  uranium,"  into 
which  his  latest  little  half-ton  of  puri- 
fied uranium  will  vanish  untraceably. 
In  general,  radioactive  contamina- 
tion is  treated  not  as  a  substance 
which  can  be  ingested  and  assimilated 
into  the  body,  or  lodged  in  the  lung, 
but  as  a  certain  quantity  of  radiation, 
averaged  out  over  an  area  of  some  un- 
disclosed extent  but  large  enough  to 
make  the  impact  marginal.  Then,  too, 
it  is  always  measured  against  a  "back- 
ground" level,  understood  to  vary 
from  place  to  place.  There  seems  to 
be  no  conception  of  cumulative  im- 
pact— every  leak  is  a  discrete  event, 
though  the  pollutants'  half-lives  are 
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Iiany  thousands  of  years  long.  There 
hems  to  be  confusion  between  radio- 
[ctivity  as  a  natural  phenomenon  and 
[he  phenomenon  of  man-made  radio- 
Ictive  material.  This  is  rather  like  ar- 
luing  that  since  iodine  is  all  around, 
[:'s  safe  to  drink  it  from  a  bottle. 

The  Europeans  should  have  a  look 
[t  Sellafield,  and  they  should  try  to 
[lose  it  down.  And  they  should  re- 
I'.iember  that  if  the  British  will  not 
[ear  the  expense  of  keeping  it  secure 
fvhile  it  is  profitable,  it  should  not  be 
Usumed  that  they  will  look  after  it 
vhen  it  is  defunct.  A  shutdown  will 
[ertainly  not  end  the  damage  done 
here.  It  might  be  the  easiest  thing  at 
pme  point  for  the  government  to 
kbandon  the  old  monster,  let  the  pop- 
ulation that  tends  it  disperse,  and 
ake  up  the  lucrative  trade  again  in 
pcotland,  with  a  deep  bow  to  world 
ppinion.  What  has  been  done  at  Sel- 
■afield  must  be  understood  and 
ficknowledged. 

Some  questions: 

Why  does  the  New  York  Times  tell 
us  nothing  at  all  about  major  Europe- 


an issues  like  this  one?  Do  those 
worldly  souls  never  pick  up  a  foreign 
newspaper?  Is  it  a  principle  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  that  we  are  wiser  or 
happier  for  being  spared  information? 
Are  nuclear  and  ecological  issues  in 
foreign  countries  of  no  interest  to 
Americans?  Articles  just  frequent 
enough  to  keep  the  paint  fresh  on  ste- 
reotypes of  national  character  are  an 
insult  and  a  disservice.  Europe  is  not  a 
Tussaud  display  or  a  theme  park. 

Why  does  Greenpeace  not  make  its 
constituency  in  the  United  States 
aware  of  Sellafield?  One  bad  tourist 
season  would  put  the  issue  of  profita- 
bility in  a  new  light.  Granted  that  the 
organization  typically  prints  its  litera- 
ture on  bumper  stickers,  why  in  the 
one  brochure  I  did  find  was  it  an- 
nounced that  sea-dumping  had 
ceased  worldwide,  when  British  and 
European  chapters  are  quite  keenly 
aware  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
Irish  Sea?  People  disbelieve  me  when 
I  tell  them  about  Sellafield — because 
Greenpeace  would  do  something 
about    it,    surely.    Where   is   Green- 


peace? A  quarter- ton  of  plutonium  is 
an  impressive  amount,  I  think,  and 
unless  baby  seals  have  radiological 
immunities  I  am  not  aware  of,  this 
sort  of  thing  could  undo  a  lot  of  hard 
work. 

Marilynne  Robinson 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Cuomo  on  the  Contras 

Lest  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine 
be  misled  as  to  my  views  regarding 
President  Reagan's  policies  toward 
Nicaragua,  a  possibility  which  might 
have  arisen  from  the  excerpt  the  mag- 
azine published  of  an  interview  I  gave 
to  the  Village  Voice  ["Liberalism's  Last 
Hope,"  April],  let  me  say  that  I  op- 
pose Reagan's  support  of  the  contras.  I 
declined  to  discuss  my  thoughts  on 
Central  America  because  my  under- 
standing was  that  that  particular  in- 
terview was  to  be  just  on  New  York 
State  issues.  In  retrospect,  this  was 
perhaps  a  mistake. 

Continued  on  page  74 


South  Pacific. 
Down  Under. 


Or  sail  a  strand  of 
pearl  white  Poly- 
nesian islands,  such 
as  Noumea,  Fiji  and 
|ga.  And  explore  the  scenic  paradise  that  lured  Captain  Cook, 
v  Zealand's  Bay  of  Islands.  Our  air/sea  package  includes  a 
lplimentary  overnight  in  Sydney  or  Auckland  prior  to  your 
lise.  Land  packages  also  available  in  these  cities. 

y^ 1  Fares  from  $2,472  to  $10,724. 

#•§        •  For  free  air  fare,  combine 

/•d  I^W'fl'^  i*^  cru*ses-  Or  acld  our  "Pacific 
/    S  IX.    §  I      I  **J    Memories"  Cruise,  honoring 
f  .JJLVJUL    JL£vfc    World  War  II  sites. 


Adventuring. 


'Conditions  apply  for  free  airfare 


ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent  today  Check  here  D 
forvour  South  Pacificbrochure.  or  call  800-862- 1133. 
In  Georgia,  404-237-3526.  Or  write  Royal  Viking  Line, 
One  Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 II 


Nan 


Address 

City/State/Zip 

Telephone 

Also  please  send  rne  a  Preview  of  Royal  Viking's  world- 
wide destinations.  I'm  interested  in:   D  Panama  Canal 
D  Classical  Europe  d  Alaska  Q  Northern  Europe 

□  China 

Cruise  Experience:      Q  None     D  Royal  Viking  Line 

D  Olher 
Foreign  Travel:      □  Europe       D  Orient  /South  Pacifit 

□  Mexico      □  Caribbean      □  None 

Preferred  Vacation  Length:      O  7  10  days     □  H  m  days 

□  (5  days  or  more 

Age:      □  25-44      □  45-64      □  ^  +        6MSPHM0600 


SIS 

Royal  Viking  Line  Shifts  are  of  Norwtgian  Registry  ami  Spirit 
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A  pig  for  all  seasons 
B)>  Lewis  H.  Lapham 
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.oward  the  end  of  last  month  I  re- 
ceived an  urgent  telephone  call  from 
a  correspondent  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  higher  technology  who  said  that  I 
had  hetter  begin  thinking  about  pigs. 
Soon,  he  said,  it  would  be  possible  to 
grow  a  pig  replicating  the  DNA  of 
anybody  rich  enough  to  order  such  a 
pig,  and  once  the  technique  was  safe- 
ly in  place,  I  could  forget  most  of 
what  I  had  learned  about  the  conso- 
lations of  literature  and  philosophy. 
He  didn't  yet  have  the  details  of  all 
the  relevant  genetic  engineering,  and 
he  didn't  expect  custom-tailored  pigs 
to  appear  in  time  for  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  Christmas  catalogue,  but  the 
new  day  was  dawning  a  lot  sooner 
than  most  people  supposed,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  was  conver- 
sant with  the  latest  trends. 

At  first  I  didn't  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  news,  and  I  said 
something  polite  about  the  wonders 
that  never  cease.  With  the  air  of  im- 
patience characteristic  of  him  when 
speaking  to  the  literary  sector,  my 
correspondent  explained  that  very 
private  pigs  would  serve  as  banks,  or 
stores,  for  organ  transplants.  If  the 
owner  of  a  pig  had  a  sudden  need  for  a 
heart  or  a  kidney,  he  wouldn't  have 
to  buy  the  item  on  the  spot  market. 
Nor  would  he  have  to  worry  about  the 
availability,  location,  species,  or  ra- 
cial composition  of  a  prospective  do- 
nor. He  merely  would  bring  his  own 
pig  to  die-  hospital,  and  the  surgeons 
would  perform  the  metamorphosis. 

"Think  of  pigs  as  wine  cellars,"  the 


correspondent  said,  "and  maybe  you 
will  understand  their  place  in  the  new    » 
scheme  of  things." 

He  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  hung  up 
before  I  had  the  chance  to  ask  further 
questions,  but  after  brooding  on  the 
matter  for  some  hours  I  thought  that  I 
could  grasp  at  least  a  few  of  the  pre- 
liminary implications.  Certainly  the 
manufacture  of  handmade  pigs  was 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  an  age  de- 
voted to  the  beauty  of  money.  For  the 
kind  of  people  who  already  own  most 
everything  worth  owning — for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  friends  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  the  newly  minted  plutocracy  that 
glitters  in  the  show  windows  of  the 
national  media — what  toy  or  bauble 
could  match  the  priceless  objet  d'art 
of  a  surrogate  self/ 

My  correspondent  didn't  mention 
a  probable  price  for  a  pig  made  in 
one's  own  image,  but  I'm  sure  that  it 
wouldn't  come  cheap.  The  possession 
of  such  a  pig  obviously  would  become 
a  status  symbol  of  the  first  rank,  and  I 
expect  that  the  animals  sold  to  the 
carriage  trade  would  cost  at  least  as 
much  as  a  Rolls-Royce  or  beachfront 
property  in  Malibu.  Anybody  wishing 
to  present  an  affluent  countenance  to 
the  world  would  be  obliged  to  buy  a 
pig  for  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold— for  the  servants  and  secretaries 
as  well  as  for  the  children.  Some  peo- 
ple would  keep  a  pig  at  both  their 
town  and  country  residences,  and  ce- 
lebrities as  precious  as  Joan  Collins  or 
as  nervous  as  General  Alexander 
Haig  might  keep  herds  of  twenty  to 
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thirty  pigs.  The  larger  corporations 
might  offer  custom-made  pigs — to 
gether  with  the  limousines,  the  stock 
options,  and  the  club  memberships — 
as  another  perquisite  to  secure  the 
loyalty  of  the  executive  classes. 

Contrary  to  the  common  belief, 
pigs  are  remarkably  clean  and  orderly  ji 
animals.  They  could  be  trained  to  be- 
have graciously  in  the  nation's  better 
restaurants,  thus  accustoming  them- 
selves to  a  taste  not  only  for  truffles]! 
but  also  for  Dom  Perignon  and  becha- 
mel sauce.  If  a  man  needs  a  new  stom- 
ach in  a  hurry,  it's  helpful  if  the 
stomach  in  transit  already  knows 
what's  what. 

Within  a  matter  of  a  very  few., 
months  (i.e.,  once  people  began  to 
acquire  more  respectful  attitudes  to- 
ward pigs),  I  assume  that  designers 
like  Galanos  and  Giorgio  Armani 
would  introduce  lines  of  porcine  cou- 
ture. On  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan, 
as  well  as  in  the  finer  suburbs,  I  can 
imagine  gentleman  farmers  opening 
schools  for  pigs.  Not  a  rigorous  cur- 
riculum, of  course,  nothing  as  elabo- 
rate as  the  dressage  taught  to 
thoroughbred  horses,  but  a  few  airs 
and  graces,  some  tips  on  good  groom- 
ing, and  a  few  phrases  of  rudimentary 
French. 

As  pigs  became  more  familiar  as 
companions  to  the  rich  and  famous, 
they  might  begin  to  attend  charity 
balls  ami  theater  benefits.  I  can  envi- 
sion collections  of  well-known  people 
posing  with  their  pi^s  for  photographl 
in  the  fashion  magazines      Katharine 
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3raham  and  her  pig  at  Nantucket, 
William  Casey  and  his  pig  at  Palm 
3each,  Norman  Mailer  and  his  pig 
Dondering  a  metaphor  in  the  writer's 
>tudy. 

Celebrities  too  busy  to  attend  all 
:he  occasions  to  which  they're  invited 
night  choose  to  send  their  pigs.  The 
>ubstitution  could  not  be  construed  as 
m  insult,  because  the  pigs — being 
extraordinarily  expensive  and  well 
dressed — could  be  seen  as  ornamental 
figures  of  a  stature  (and  sometimes 
subtlety  of  mind)  equivalent  to  that 
of  their  patrons.  Senators  could  send 
(their  pigs  to  routine  committee  meet- 
lings,  and  President  Reagan  might 
send  one  or  more  of  his  pigs  to  state 
funerals  in  lieu  of  Vice  President 
Bush. 

People  constantly  worrying  about 
medical  emergencies  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  leave  home  without  their 
pigs.  Individuals  suffering  only  mild 
degrees  of  stress  might  get  in  the  habit 
of  leading  their  pigs  around  on 
leashes,  as  if  they  were  poodles  or 
Yorkshire  terriers.  People  displaying 
advanced  symptoms  of  anxiety  might 
choose  to  sit  for  hours  on  a  sofa  or  a 
park  bench,  clutching  their  pigs  as  if 
they  were  the  best  of  all  possible  ted- 
dy bears,  content  to  look  upon  the 
world  with  the  beatific  smile  of  peo- 
ple who  know  they  have  been  saved. 

I'm  sure  the  airlines  would  allow 
first-class  passengers  to  travel  to  Eu- 
rope or  California  in  the  company  of 
their  pigs,  and  I  like  to  imagine  the 
sight  of  the  pairs  of  differently  shaped 
heads  when  seen  from  the  rear  of  the 
cabin. 

For  people  living  in  Dallas  or  Los 
Angeles,  it  probably  wouldn't  be  too 
hard  to  make  space  for  a  pig  in  a  back- 
yard or  garage;  in  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut,  the  gentry  presumably 
would  keep  herds  of  pigs  on  their  es- 
tates, and  this  would  tend  to  sponsor 
the  revival  of  the  picturesque  forms  of 
environmentalism  favored  by  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  Sierra  Club.  The 
nation's  leading  architects,  among 
them  Philip  Johnson  and  I.  M.  Pei, 
could  be  commissioned  to  design  fan- 
ciful pigpens  distinguished  by  post- 
modern allusions  to  nineteenth-cen- 
tury barnyards. 

But  in  New  York,  the  keeping  of 
swine  would  be  a  more  difficult  busi- 


ness, and  so  I  expect  that  the  owners 
of  expensive  apartments  would  pay  a 
good  deal  more  attention  to  the  hir- 
ing of  a  swineherd  than  to  the  hiring 
of  a  doorman  or  managing  agent. 
Pens  could  be  constructed  in  the 
basement,  but  somebody  would  have 
to  see  to  it  that  the  pigs  were  comfort- 
able, well  fed,  and  safe  from  disease. 
The  jewelers  in  town  could  be  relied 
upon  to  devise  name  tags,  in  gold  or 
lapis  lazuli,  that  would  prevent  the 
appalling  possibility  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity. If  a  resident  grandee  had  to  be 
rushed  to  the  hospital  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  if  it  so  happened 
that  the  heart  of  one  of  Dan  Rather's 
pigs  was  placed  in  the  body  of  Howard 
Cosell,  I'm  afraid  that  even  Roy 
Cohn  would  be  hard  pressed  to  work 
out  an  equitable  settlement. 

With  regard  to  the  negative  effects 
of  the  new  technology,  I  could  think 
of  relatively  few  obvious  losses.  The 
dealers  in  bacon  and  pork  sausage 
might  suffer  a  decline  in  sales,  and 
footballs  would  have  to  be  made  of 
something  other  than  pigskin.  The 
technology  couldn't  be  exported  to 
Moslem  countries,  and  certain  un- 
scrupulous butchers  trading  in  spe- 
cialty meats  might  have  to  be 
restrained  from  buying  up  the  herds 
originally  collected  by  celebrities 
recently  deceased.  Without  strict  di- 
etary laws,  I  can  imagine  the  impresa- 
rios of  a  nouvelle  cuisine  charging 
$2,000  for  choucroute  de  Barbara 
Walters  or  potted  McEnroe. 

But  mostly  I  could  think  only  of 
the  benign  genius  of  modern  science. 
Traffic  in  the  cities  could  be  expected 
to  move  more  gently  (in  deference  to 
the  number  of  pigs  roaming  the 
streets  for  their  afternoon  stroll),  and 
I  assume  that  the  municipal  authori- 
ties would  provide  large  meadows  for 
people  wishing  to  romp  and  play  with 
their  pigs. 

Best  of  all,  terrorists  might  learn  to 
seize  important  pigs  as  proxy  hos- 
tages. A  crowd  of  affluent  pigs  would 
be  a  lot  easier  to  manage  than  the  pas- 
sengers on  a  cruise  ship.  If  the  de- 
mands for  ransom  weren't  prompt- 
ly met,  the  terrorists  could  roast  the 
imperialist  swine  and  know  that 
they  had  eaten  the  marrow  of  their 
enemies  and  sucked  the  bones  of 
fortune.  ■ 


"Only  NordicTrack  provides 
the  same  superiorfitness 
building  benefits  as 
real  X-C  Skiing." 


Scientific  Tests  Rank 
NordicTrack  #1 

In  tests  of  exercise  effectiveness  at 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  University, 
NordicTrack  was  found  significantly 
superior  to  the  exercise  bike,  the 
rowing  machine  and  other  exercisers. 

Rank  of  Effectiveness 

1.  NordicTrack  X-C  Ski  Exerciser 

2.  Exercise  Bike 

3.  Rowing  Machine 

4.  Shuffle  Type  Ski  Exercisers 

NordicTrack's  higher  oxygen  usage 
score  shows  that  more  muscle  mass 
is  involved  in  the  exercise  and  more 
calories  are  being  burned.  This  means 
you  build  your  own  fitness  faster  and 
with  less  effort  on  the  NordicTrack. 

•  Better  Than  Exercise  Bikes 

NordicTrack's  skiing  motion  more 
uniformly  exercises  the  body's  major 
muscles  for  a  more  effective  workout. 

•  More  Effective  and  Safer 
Than  Rowing  Machines 

NordicTrack's  resistance  is  propor- 
tioned according  to  the  individual 
muscle  strength  —  no  major  muscles 
are  over-stressed  or  under-worked. 

•  Superior  to  Other  Ski  Exercisers 

Other  ski  exercisers  use  less  effec- 
tive frictional  resistance  with  a 
resulting  calisthenics-like  feeling. 
NordicTrack's  unique  flywheel 
provides  more  effective  inertial 
resistance  for  a  life-like  feeling  of 
smoothness  and  continuity  matched 
only  by  real  skiing. 

•  Burns  Up  To  600  Calories 
per  20  Minute  Workout 

Free  Brochure.  Call 

800-328-5888 

Minnesota  612-44S-6987 

ordiclrack 
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TheMiteyQarons 
with  their  Onager, 
Ken  Flaherty, 
Soricor  Public 
Affairs  Coordinator. 
Ft  McMurray, 
Canada. 
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SUN,  ENERGY  AND  THE  MITEY  BARONS.  Twenty  years  ago  Ft.  McMurra 
Canada,  wasn't  the  town  it  is  today.  In  fact,  it  was  barely  a  town  at  all.  That  wa 
before  Sun  Company  developed  a  process  to  extract  oil  from  the  surrounding  tc 
sands.  And  Sun  people  like  Ken  Flaherty  can  tell  you  what's  developed  since  ther 

There  was  a  time  when  this  place  was  mostly  tar  sands  and  virtually  un 
developed.  But  Sun  brought  a  lot  of  energy  to  Ft.  McMurray.  We're  getting  mor 
than  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  these  sands.  And  under  the  sno\ 
around  here  there's  more  oil  than  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

"We've  got  jobs,  a  community,  and  some  pretty  decent  hockey  teams.  Jh 
energy's  not  just  under  the  snow.  It's  everywhere." 

At  Sun  we  think  putting  our  energy  back  into  a  community  is  just  as  importar 
as  getting  it  out. 

THERE'S  SHH 
THERE'S  ENERGY 
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Amount  Mexico  has  borrowed  abroad  since  1974  :  $97,000,000,000 

Value  of  investments  and  deposits  made  abroad  by  Mexicans  since  1974  :  $90,300,000,000 

Tons  of  hair  Poland  exports  annually  to  West  Germany  in  exchange  for  barber  equipment  :  100 

Percentage  increase  in  trade  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1985  :  45 

Shipments  of  hazardous  materials  made  in  the  United  States  each  day  :  500,000 

Portion  of  all  vehicles  carrying  hazardous  materials  that  are  incorrectly  labeled  I  1/4 

Number  of  Americans  who  were  tested  for  drug  use  by  urinalysis  in  1985  :  4,500,000  (see  page  56) 

Percentage  of  the  federal  income  taxes  paid  by  individuals  in  1981  that  went  to  military  programs  I  45.5 

Percentage  in  1986  :  51.4 

Amount  the  Reagan  Administration  has  budgeted  for  military  bands  in  1987  :  $154,200,000 

Amount  it  has  budgeted  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  :  $144,900,000 

Number  of  pornographic  videocassettes  released  each  week  :  100 

Number  of  videocassettes  rented  in  1985  :  1,200,000,000 

Number  of  books  checked  out  from  public  libraries  in  1985  :  1,197,000,000 

Percentage  of  total  movie  industry  revenues  derived  from  theatrical  distribution  in  1978  :  80 

In  1985  :  43 

Number  of  New  York  City  police  officers  who  are  members  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  I  350 

Portion  of  the  domestic  TV  market  held  by  American  manufacturers  I  3/4 

Percentage  of  1984  corporate  R&D  funded  by  the  government  in  Japan  I  1.8 

In  the  United  States  :  32.3 

Percentage  change  in  Chrysler's  profit  in  1985  :  —31.3 

In  Lee  Iacocca's  salary  and  benefits  :  +35 

Number  of  schools  that  have  invited  Lee  Iacocca  to  speak  at  their  graduations  I  150 

Number  that  have  invited  Mario  Cuomo  I  160 

Estimated  percentage  of  diplomas  that  are  printed  on  sheepskin  :  3 

Estimated  number  of  Americans  who  have  counterfeit  diplomas  or  credentials  :  500,000 

Chances  that  a  physician  is  an  impostor  :  1  in  50 

Chances  that  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  lawyer  :  1  in  25 

Percentage  of  claims  paid  by  insurance  companies  that  are  awarded  by  juries  :  2 

Number  of  people  who  died  in  1985  as  a  result  of  "telephone-related"  injuries  :  1 1,000 

Number  of  people  who  try  unsuccessfully  to  get  President  Reagan  on  the  telephone  each  year  :  175,000 

Rank  of  France,  Italy,  and  England  among  destinations  of  congressional  fact-finding  trips  :  1,  2,  3 

Percentage  increase  in  Atlantic  City's  crime  rate  since  gambling  was  legalized  there  in  1978  I  275 

Number  of  weddings  performed  each  day  in  1985  at  Las  Vegas's  Little  Church  of  the  West  :  163 

Average  duration  of  an  American  marriage  (in  years)  :  9.4 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  good  sex  is  "very  important"  to  a  successful  marriage  :  75 

Percentage  of  West  Germans  who  say  this  :  52 

Number  of  people  who  have  barreled  over  Niagara  Falls  and  survived  :  7 

Plastic  pink  flamingos  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1985  :  450,000 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  have  never  heard  the  word  "yuppie"  :  39 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  April  1986.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
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[Lecture] 

THE  GLASS  AGE 


From  "Plate  Glass  and  the  Soul, "  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Richard  Sennett  in  March  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Sennett,  a  fellow  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Humanities,  is  the 
author  of  The  Fall  of  Public  Man  and  An  Eve- 
ning of  Brahms,  a  novel 


Ihe 


.he  skyscraper  should  he  fatally  attractive  to 
suicides.  Tall  buildings  thrust  up  into  nothing- 
ness until  their  very  height  creates  an  abyss  be- 
low. Plate  glass,  however,  is  the  great  modern 
protection  against  this,  and  lesser  acts  of  sponta- 
neity. Smashing  a  window  of  plate  glass  is  hard 
work,  and  unscrewing  it  from  its  metal  frame  re- 
quires patience  and  steady  hands.  A  person  who 
suddenly  feels  he  has  had  enough  might  press  his 
face  yearningly  against  the  glass,  yet  he  is  re- 
strained by  a  material  that  lets  him  see  every- 
thing inaccessible  to  his  desire. 

Nineteen  eighty-six  is  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  the  archi- 
tect who  more  than  anyone  else  made  plate  glass 
the  material  through  which  our  century  defines 
the  relation  between  inner  and  outer:  the  out- 
side entirely  visible  from  within,  yet  hermetical- 
ly sealed  off.  It  was  Mies  who  in  1921  conceived 
of  an  office  building  entirely  sheathed  in  glass; 
Mies  who  a  year  later  built  a  model  of  a  glass 
tower  whose  walls  were  billowing  curves  and 
folds;  Mies  who,  after  coming  to  Chicago  in 
1939,  began  to  build  these  ideal  visions  of  glass. 
And  of  course  it  is  Mies,  the  archon  of  modern- 
ism, who  is  now  accused  of  fathering  a  soulless 
environment  of  glass  towers  in  which  men  and 
women  are  as  cut  off  from  one  another  as  from 
the  outside,  an  architecture  if  not  of  suicide, 
then  at  least  of  despair. 

Until  quite  recently  the  visual  experience  of 


joining  inside  and  outside  was  a  matter  either  of 
looking  directly  through  an  open  window,  or  of 
looking  through  an  often  ripply  material  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  caged  in  wood.  Fully  ap- 
prehending the  outside  from  within,  yet  feeling 
neither  cold  nor  wind  nor  moisture,  is  a  modern 
sensation.  Although  glass  is  at  least  4,000  years 
old,  it  wasn't  until  the  eighteenth  century — 
after  experiments  with  different  formulas  and 
the  development  of  cast-iron  rollers  needed  to 
perfect  sheet  glass — that  windows  could  be 
made  large.  And  it  wasn't  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  truly  radical  glass  architecture  ap- 
peared. Greenhouses — like  the  ones  Joseph 
Paxton  built  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth,  which  we  know  only  in  drawings 
and  photographs,  or  Kew  Gardens,  or  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes — are  extraordinary  buildings.  The 
dappling  display  of  light  and  shadow  in  these 
enormous  glass  halls  as  clouds  pass,  as  time 
passes,  turns  space  into  action.  The  rooms  con- 
stantly change  their  form,  just  as  a  stage  is  trans- 
formed through  lighting,  but  here  there  is  no 
sense  of  artifice.  Sunlight  alone  does  the  work. 
In  terms  of  light,  the  nineteenth-century  green- 
house abolished  the  distinction  between  inside 
and  outside. 

Moreover,  glass  allowed  a  more  obvious  dra- 
ma— the  drama  of  scale.  Sheathing  a  building 
in  iron-framed  glass  radically  reduced  the  cost 
and  time  required  to  build  big.  Suddenly,  men 
were  able  to  build  in  a  few  months  structures  as 
large  as  cathedrals  or  the  palaces  of  kings.  Glass 
was  thus  one  of  the  materials  that  enabled  men 
to  overcome  their  sense  of  great  space  as  hard  to 
conquer. 

The  material  was  used  more  tentatively,  how- 
ever, in  dwellings.  To  live  exposed  to  the  outside 
seemed  akin  to  walking  around  naked,  not  an 
appealing  condition  to  our  Victorian  forebears. 
And  there  is  a  kind  of  Victorian  logic  to  the  de- 
lay in  inhabiting  glass  houses  until  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  elevator,  the  steel  skeleton,  and 
other  such  advancements  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  all  of  which  ensured  that  exposure 
would  happen  far  above  the  ground,  up  in  the 
sky,  where  no  one  else  would  see.  Indeed,  in  his 
Berlin  days,  Mies  never  imagined  that  such 
buildings  would  so  reproduce  and  crowd  upon 
themselves  in  cities.  He  usually  drew  his  apart- 
ment towers  as  single  buildings,  alone  on  the 
horizon,  places  where  "up"  meant  "alone";  up 
and  alone,  visibility  entailed  no  risk. 

Can  one  blame  Mies  for  not  understanding 
the  rules  of  industrial  multiplication?  Is  he  ac- 
countable for  all  illegitimate  offspring?  Perhaps, 
but  imitation  is  a  form  of  homage  hard  to  forbid. 
A  better  question  is  whether  Mies  understood 
the  tool  he  wielded  so  much  more  gracefully 
than  others.  The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  he  did 
not. 

The  architecture  of  Mies  is  an  architecture  of 
decree.  Its  grace  and  harmony  depend  on  finely 
calculated  balances,  the  exact  placement  of  fur- 
niture— his  own,  naturally — the  presence  or 
absence  of  paintings,  the  colors  of  rugs.  This  is 
an  architecture  that  makes  the  aesthetics  of  the 
whole  depend  on  one  man's  absolute  control  of 
the  parts.  Delicate  and  graceful  a  dictator  as 
Mies  was,  his  aesthetic  blinded  him  to  the  con- 
sequences of  glass.  He  decreed  that  large  sheets 
of  glass  would  dissolve  the  distinction  between 
inner  and  outer  in  his  buildings.  Yet  we  know 


that  the  suicide's  dilemma,  when  one  day  on  the 
fortieth  floor  his  family  and  his  failed  novel 
seem  too  much  for  him,  is  but  an  extreme  ver- 
sion of  the  problem  others  have  with  glass  walls. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  man  who  sees  from  his 
window  a  tree  blowing  in  the  wind  but  cannot 
hear  the  wind  blowing.  The  division  of  the 
physical  senses  that  began  in  the  Victorian 
greenhouse  has  become  absolute,  sight  now  di- 
vided in  its  operations  from  sound, 
smell,  and  touch. 


T, 


he  architects  of  Mies's  generation  pro- 
claimed an  abyss  between  their  own  work  and 
that  of  the  past,  due  in  part  to  their  ability  to  use 
materials  such  as  plate  glass  as  these  materials 
had  never  been  used  before.  Yet  this  conviction 
of  an  abyss  between  modernism  and  the  past  was 
false — an  observation  about  modern  art  in  gen- 
eral that  has  become  something  of  a  cliche.  But 
architecture  is  a  special  case.  Having  failed  to 
recognize  their  own  place  in  history,  the  Mies- 
ian  modernists  were  condemned  to  repeat  histo- 
ry. The  plate-glass  canyon  on  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York  embodies  one  of  the  great  dramas  in 
the  social  thought  of  the  Romantic  era:  that  of 
making  sense  of  the  incommensurable  relation- 
ship between  the  human  spirit — the  soul — and 
the  world  around  it.  The  acerbic,  thoroughly 
modern  Mies  would  have  smiled  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  word  "soul."  Yet  the  Romantic 
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This  would  be  the  end  of  a  lot  of 
vacations.  But  not  yours. 
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philosophers  were  preoccupied  with  why  and 
how  spiritual  life  had  become  divorced  from  the 
physical  environment.  Mies's  work  shows  what 
this  divorce  looks  like,  even  though  he  imag- 
ined it  an  image  of  marital  bliss. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  architecture  in- 
spired by  plate  glass  draws  us  into  the  spiritual 
problems  of  an  earlier  age?  Once  we  connect 
these  buildings  with  their  cultural  past,  the 
enormous  body  of  Romantic  writing  on  solitude 
seems  less  a  matter  for  smiles  and  indulgence. 
The  practical  problem  of  urban  design  now  is 
how  men  and  women  can  cope  with  the  solitude 
imposed  by  modernism,  and  the  Romantics 
knew  more  about  solitude  than  we  do.  It  had  not 
yet  been  reduced  to  a  badge  of  honor  for  the 
alienated,  or  a  wound  to  be  treated  by  collective 
compulsion. 

The  glass  world  imposes  solitude  upon  its  in- 
habitants: if  I  put  the  matter  thus  I  write  just  an- 
other crude  cliche,  for  glass  has  to  be  used  in  a 
certain  way  to  arouse  a  sense  of  lonely  space. 
Think  of  the  glass  house  Mies  built  in  Piano,  Il- 
linois, just  after  World  War  II.  From  a  cultural 
perspective,  the  Farnsworth  House  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  structure  Mies  built,  for  it  is 
an  exact  lesson  in  how,  even  on  a  domestic 
scale,  plate  glass  can  create  an  architecture  of 
spiritual  solitude. 

In  the  Farnsworth  House,  intimate  space  is 
governed  by  the  aesthetic  of  the  generic  sky- 
scraper. The  house  is  a  rectangle  of  glass  walls 
framed  in  white-painted  steel;  the  box  floats  on 
eight  steel  stilts  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  There  is  a  functional  reason  for  the 
stilts,  for  the  house  sits  on  the  floodplain  of  a 
nearby  river,  but  form  has  not  "followed"  func- 
tion here.  As  the  irate  owner  later  complained, 
there  were  far  more  efficient  ways  to  design  a 
flood-proof  house. 

A  house  on  stilts  proclaims  that  it  is  a  threat- 
ened dwelling.  With  its  base  at  chest  level,  the 
house  seems  to  hover  in  space,  floating  like  a 
spaceship,  and  you  hurry  forward  to  hoist  your- 
self up  to  this  refuge.  The  house,  however,  is  not 
a  refuge.  The  use  of  glass  for  every  exterior  verti- 
cal surface  means  you  cannot  get  safely  inside  at 
all.  The  sight  of  people  within  is  not  reassuring: 
they  look  as  if  they  don't  belong.  This  building 
is  meant  for  emptiness. 

The  sensations  the  Farnsworth  House  arouses 
would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Romantic  writ- 
ers. Here  is  a  work  of  art  set  in  hostile  nature,  a 
work  in  its  very  perfection  inhospitable  to  hu- 
man beings.  Of  course,  many  writers  and  paint- 
ers in  the  Romantic  era  continued  to  draw 
friendly  inspiration  from  nature.  There  was  in 
the  domain  of  letters,  however,  a  sensibility  par- 
allel to  Gericault's  image  of  nature's  cruelty  in 
the  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  or  Delacroix's  drawings 


of  storms  and  of  the  desert.  Writers  such  as 
Schiller  and  Senancour  felt  that  nature  was  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  the  projects  of  human  beings, 
especially  artistic  projects.  They  tried  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  epithets  like  "inhuman," 
"lifeless,"  and  "cold" — the  very  vocabulary  used 
so  easily  today  to  describe  modern  architecture. 
They  tried  to  understand  these  words  as  naming 
complex  processes  occurring  within  the  human 
psyche.  "Coldness"  in  art  or  in  life  was  not  sim- 
ply a  sign  of  failure;  rather  it  evoked  nature's 
harsh  truth.  Cold  art  makes  corresponding  de- 
mands on  its  viewers. 

In  the  spaces  of  Mies's  structures  where  cold- 
ness works,  like  the  public  areas  of  the  Seagram 
building  in  New  York,  we  feel  awed,  awed  by 
the  space  alien  to  us,  space  drawn  into  itself. 
The  ways  in  which  people  talk  about  and  experi- 
ence modern  architecture  betray,  I  believe,  that 
its  aesthetics  are  really  those  of  religious  experi- 
ence as  the  Romantics  understood  it:  a  divorce 
between  the  inner  spiritual  world  and  the  outer 
physical  or  social  world,  a  transmutation  of  in- 
ner solitude  into  works  which,  in  their  very  es- 
trangement, will  resist  the  degradations  of  na- 
ture or  other  people.  Such  an  art  arrogates  to  it- 
self, in  its  quest  for  formal  perfection,  the  awe- 
someness  and  untouchable  qualities 
of  a  sacred  object. 


Xhe 


-he  point  of  thinking  about  a  particular  ar- 
chitect in  ways  he  would  certainly  hate  is  that  it 
reveals  to  us  something  quite  unexpected  about 
the  material  environment  in  which  we  live.  Far 
from  being  neutral,  the  space  created  by  the  ar- 
chitecture of  glass  is  highly  charged.  It  is  space 
that,  in  its  hostility  to  livability,  in  its  very  hos- 
tility to  nature,  seeks  to  consecrate  itself — to 
become  sacred,  inviolable.  Mies  succeeded  in 
this  Romantic  quest:  his  spaces,  whether  small, 
like  the  Farnsworth  House,  or  large,  like  the 
Seagram  building,  are  spaces  we  experience  as 
untouchable,  spaces  through  which  we  move 
but  which  do  not  belong  to  us.  The  quest  of 
Mies's  followers  is  the  same:  an  architecture 
which,  in  its  very  inhospitability,  creates  a 
privileged  position  for  itself.  This  is  the  highest, 
most  arrogant  privilege,  Schiller  said,  a  human 
being  could  claim — that  his  or  her  works  were 
so  perfect  in  themselves  that  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  touch  them. 

What  I  hope  all  of  this  conveys  is  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  say  that  modern  ar- 
chitecture is  "cold."  It  means  that  this  ar- 
chitecture isn't  modern,  or  exclusively  so: 
"cold"  was  a  temperature  in  art  the  Romantics 
felt  and  sought  to  explain.  They  did  so  by  asking 
what  happens  when  inner  and  outer  life  become 
incommensurate,  what  happens  on,  as  Erich 
Heller  once  put  it,  a  "journey  to  the  interior." 
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The  second  meaning  of  "cold"  when  applied  to 
solitary  art  is  that  this  art  acquired,  in  the  histo- 
ry of  culture,  rights  of  inviolability;  it  now 
aroused  sentiments  of  veneration  that  formerly 
had  been  attached  to  religious  artifacts  and  rites. 
Many  Romantic  writers  were  ambivalent  about 
this  transformation,  this  displacement  from  reli- 
gion to  art,  this  privilege  accorded  the  interior 
over  the  exterior.  Hegel  spoke  for  Kierkegaard 
and  Baudelaire  when  he  declared  that  freedom 
requires  people  to  reach  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  spiritual  life.  Modern  architecture 
as  exemplified  in  the  elegant  glass  objects  of 

Mies  has  yet  to  afford  us  this  sense  of 

freedom  in  space. 


R 


-ecently,  in  Chicago,  I  went  to  a  cocktail 
party  in  one  of  the  apartment  towers  Mies  built 
at  830  Lake  Shore  Drive.  The  rooms  seemed  at 
first  like  all  of  his  other  elegant  cubicles  in  the 
sky.  The  furniture  was  his;  even  the  paintings, 
my  host  told  me,  had  been  chosen  and  hung  by 
the  architect.  When  the  party  began,  with  just  a 
few  people  there,  the  apartment  gave  the  usual 
effect:  no  one  seemed  to  belong  there.  Then,  as 
is  the  way  of  cocktail  parties,  the  living  room 
filled  with  people  spilling  drinks,  flipping  ciga- 
rette ashes  on  the  exquisite  rug,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  their  very  numbers  freeing 
them  from  the  mournful  hush  that  tends  to  fall 


over  two  or  three  people  in  a  Miesian  chamber.  I 
found  myself  at  the  edge  of  this  yakking  mass, 
near  the  window-walls  of  unobstructed  plate 
glass.  Beyond  was  only  the  emptiness  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Now  the  glass  seemed,  if  I  may  put  it 
this  way,  to  be  a  mediation:  if  any  more  exuber- 
ant Chicagoans  pushed  into  this  hot  party,  I 
might  be  pushed  into  the  lake.  Visually  there 
seemed  no  way  to  avoid  this  danger.  But  the 
glass  also  reflected  like  a  mirror  the  surging  mass 
of  drinking  and  carousing  people  within,  so  that 
one  knew  one  wouldn't  fall  out:  it  reflected  the 
humanity  within. 

At  this  moment  I  thought  of  a  line  from  Bau- 
delaire's letters:  only  when  people  feel  vulner- 
able do  they  feel  alive.  And  violation  aroused  in 
me  the  sense  of  being  vulnerable.  It  seemed  that 
this  space  had  come  alive  by  violation,  the  glass 
as  window  and  as  mirror,  reporting  and  respond- 
ing. For  the  first  time  in  a  building  by  Mies  I  felt 
comfortable  leaning  back  against  the  glass.  1 
don't  want  to  make  too  much  of  this  moment, 
only  that  it  gave  me  an  intimation  of  what  the 
word  "modern"  might  truly  and  positively  im- 
ply. It  gave  me  a  sense  of  the  inherent  ambiguity 
of  glass;  more  than  a  metaphor,  glass  is  a  field  on 
which  the  exchange  between  inner  and  outer 
occurs,  a  field  reflecting  the  violation  of  space, 
but  also  enclosing  and  protecting. 

And  I  suppose  this  is  why  plate  glass  is  so  in- 
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teresting:  now  a  window  on  nothing,  now  a  mir- 
ror of  solitude.  Its  possibilities  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored in  the  practice  of  an  ambiguous,  perme- 
able, violating,  warm,  and  thus  truly  modern  art. 
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From  Standards  for  Evaluation  of  Instructional 
Materials  with  Respect  to  Social  Content,  pre- 
pared by  the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. All  textbooks  used  in  California  public  schools 
must  conform  to  these  guidelines. 


INTRODUCTION 

Instructional  materials  should  provide  posi- 
tive experiences  and  encourage  aspirations  un- 
limited by  narrow  and  stereotyped  portrayals. 
They  should  also  provide  an  image  of  a  pluralis- 
tic, multicultural  society  in  which  any  member 
of  any  cultural  group  is  looked  upon  as  an  indi- 
vidual, not  just  a  member  of  a  group.  Neither 
adverse  nor  inappropriate  portrayals  may  be  al- 
lowed to  occur  in  instructional  materials  to  be 
used  by  pupils  in  California  public  schools. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  ROLES 

Remarks  and  descriptions  disparaging  to  peo- 
ple because  of  their  sex,  such  as  "old  maid," 
"fishwife,"  "dumb  broad,"  "woman  driver," 
"she's  only  a  girl,"  "male  chauvinist  pig," 
"dumb  jock,"  "hairy  ape,"  or  "what  do  you  ex- 
pect from  a  man,"  constitute  adverse  reflec- 
tions, and  materials  containing  such  remarks  are 
not  in  compliance. 

Whenever  material  presents  developments  in 
history  or  current  events,  or  achievements  in 
art,  science,  or  any  other  field,  the  contribu- 
tions of  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  includ- 
ed in  approximately  equal  numbers. 

Fear,  anger,  aggressiveness,  excitement,  ten- 
derness, and  the  like  should  occur  randomly 
among  characters,  regardless  of  gender. 

In  some  occupations,  even  today,  it  would  be 
a  distortion  of  reality  to  represent  both  sexes. 
For  example,  there  are  no  female  players,  man- 
agers, or  coaches  in  professional  baseball  or  foot- 
ball, although  several  women  have  become 
active  as  owners.  Exercise  judgment  in  allowing 
appropriate  exceptions  to  this  standard. 

ETHNIC  AND  CULTURAL  GROUPS 

References  to  any  racial  or  ethnic  group  indi- 
cating that  all  or  most  members  of  that  group 


have  certain  undesirable  characteristics  consti- 
tute adverse  reflections  and  must  not  be  used. 
Derogatory  generalizations  such  as  "savage  Indi- 
an," "lazy  Mexican,"  "miserly  Jew,"  and  "dumb 
Polack"  fall  into  this  category. 

"Fair  proportion"  is  here  defined  as  percent- 
ages based  on  the  current  population  of  each 
statutorily  noted  minority  group.  Tokenism  is  as 
unacceptable  in  instructional  materials  as  it  is  in 
the  real  world  of  employment. 

Be  aware  of  those  occupations  that  have  been 
associated  in  a  stereotypical  way  with  persons  of 
a  certain  group — Mexican-American  farm  la- 
borers, Japanese  gardeners,  Chinese  laundry 
workers,  black  domestic  servants.  Although 
such  stereotypes  need  not  be  excluded  entirely, 
they  should  be  referred  to  very  sparingly  and 
should  be  balanced  by  references  to  members  of 
the  same  group  in  other  occupations. 


[Guidelines] 

AFFIRMATIVE 
AESTHETICS  II 


From  the  February  issue  of  Radio  Logic  Journal,  a 
broadcast  management  newsletter  published  by  Ott 
and  Snead  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 


I 


n  the  last  year  or  so  we've  seen  a  bevy  of  sin- 
gles released  that  address  current  political/social 
issues  and/or  whose  proceeds  are  earmarked  for  a 
corresponding  foundation.  .  .  .  From  a  program- 
mer's point  of  view,  when  is  it  proper  to  add  this 
kind  of  single  [to  your  playlist] .?  When  the  fol- 
lowing two  criteria  have  been  met:  (1)  the  po- 
litical song  must  have  a  good  overall  sound,  one 
that  fits  in  well  with  your  particular  format;  (2) 
the  political  song  must  be  positive  in  theme, 
and  its  sound  should  be  uplifting.  Note  that  art- 
ist stature  is  irrelevant. 

According  to  the  above  criteria,  a  CHR  [con- 
temporary hit  radio]  station  should  have  played 
"Sun  City"  (when  it  was  current).  Its  sound  is  a 
unique  R&B/rock  mesh,  and  its  anti-apartheid 
theme  is  very  positive.  But  the  same  station 
should  reject  "Russians,"  by  Sting,  since  its 
sound  is  eerie  and  indiscernible  and  its  theme  is 
politically  negative.  Regarding  this  last  point, 
it's  important  that  programmers  remain  sensi- 
tive to  the  current  political  culture  at  all  times. 
In  today's  positive  Age  of  Reagan,  doomsaying 
is  as  passe  as  bell-bottom  pants. 
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Instructional  materials  have  sometimes  por- 
trayed Mexicans  in  Mexico  and  Japanese  in  Ja- 
pan as  a  substitute  for  presenting  the  Mexican- 
American  and  Asian-American  experiences. 
Root  culture  may  be  discussed  in  conjunction 
with  a  particular  minority  group's  experience  in 
the  United  States  or  California,  but  such  discus- 
sions alone  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

OLDER  PERSONS  AND  THE  AGING  PROCESS 

The  purpose  here  is  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  perception  of  older  people  and 
a  concept  of  the  aging  process  as  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. Depict  the  involvement,  activities, 
and  contributions  of  older  people  as  a  vital  part 
of  society. 

References  to  older  persons  indicating,  with- 
out describing  mitigating  circumstances,  that 
their  talents,  intelligence,  or  activities  are  infe- 
rior to  those  of  younger  people,  or  that  they  are 
incapable  of  handling  a  situation  without  a 
younger  person's  assistance,  constitute  adverse 
reflections.  Labels  such  as  "old  buzzard,"  "old 
geezer,"  "fuddy-duddy,"  "crone,"  "rocking  chair 
wonder,"  or  "the  geriatric  set"  should  not  be 
used. 

DISABLED  PERSONS 

This  question  should  be  asked:  Do  references 
to  disabled  persons  indicate  that  they  cannot 
live  full,  enjoyable,  and  productive  lives?  There 
should  be  no  labels  such  as  "spaz,"  "freak," 
"crip/cripple,"  or  "vegetable." 

Compliance  with  this  standard  is  often  more  a 
matter  of  identifying  already  well-known  per- 
sons as  handicapped  than  it  is  of  adding  material 
about  lesser-known  figures  simply  because  they 
are  handicapped.  Some  examples  are  Milton, 
Beethoven,  Edison,  and  the  two  Roosevelts, 
Theodore  and  Franklin. 

BRAND  NAMES  AND  CORPORATE  LOGOS 

Instructional  materials  shall  not  contain  any 
identifiable  illustrations  of  any  identifiable  com- 
mercial brand  names,  products,  or  corporate  or 
company  logos  unless  they  are  educational  (ex- 
ample: Coca-Cola  sign  in  India  demonstrating 
social  influence  of  American  corporations 
abroad)  or  incidental  to  a  scene  of  a  general  na- 
ture (example:  Times  Square,  New  York  City). 

Soft  drinks.  If  soft  drinks  must  be  mentioned, 
"colas"  should  be  referred  to  generically. 

Recreational  places.  Names  of  places  such  as 
Disneyland  or  Marine  World  may  be  mentioned 
when  they  are  part  of  contemporary  childhood 
culture,  even  though  they  are  profit-making 
enterprises. 

Foods.  When  instructional  materials  contain 


illustrations  of  foods,  those  of  high  nutritive  val- 
ue shall  be  emphasized. 

a.  Enriched  or  whole-grain  cereals,  breads, 
and  other  grain  products. 

b.  Meats,  poultry,  and  fish  (lean,  not  fried); 
nuts  (including  nut  butters);  eggs;  and  dried  le- 
gumes (beans  and  peas). 

c.  Dairy  products. 

d.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  including  juices,  and 
edible  seeds. 


[Speechl 

GORBACHEV'S 
AMERICAN  WAYS 


From  a  speech  delivered  by  Paul  Warnke  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibil- 
ity, held  in  March  in  Philadelphia.  Warnke,  who 
served  in  the  Defense  Department  in  the  late  1 960s 
and  was  chief  negotiator  for  the  SALT  II  treaty  during 
the  Carter  Administration,  received  the  group's 
J  986  peace  award. 


W. 


hen  Mikhail  Gorbachev  made  his  arms- 
control  proposals  in  January,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration said  they  contained  nothing  new — 
that  they  were  simply  a  reiteration  of  old  Soviet 
ideas.  Echoing  the  Administration,  Time  called 
Gorbachev's  statements  a  repackaging  of  earlier 
Soviet  proposals. 

Having  read  the  Soviet  proposals,  I  would 
have  to  agree  that  they  are  indeed  a  repackaging 
of  old  ideas — but  old  American,  not  Soviet, 
ideas.  Let's  examine  five  key  points: 

1.  Gorbachev  has  called  for  strict  limits  on 
strategic  defense.  This  is  not  a  Soviet  idea.  In 
1967  and  1968,  the  United  States  spent  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  persuade  the  Russians  that  a 
broad-scale  strategic  defense  was  a  stupid  idea, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  progress  on  control- 
ling offensive  weapons  unless  they  abandoned 
it.  By  the  time  we  signed  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  in  1972,  we  had  persuaded  them  of 
the  validity  of  our  position. 

Today,  President  Reagan  is  making  the  same 
argument  about  strategic  defense  to  the  Russians 
that  they  once  made  to  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  he  frequently  quotes  former  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Alexei  Kosygin,  who  said  in  1967  that  of- 
fense is  bad,  defense  is  good,  and  both  countries 
should  move  swiftly  to  build  defensive  systems. 

2.  Gorbachev  has  offered  to  enter  into  a  com- 
prehensive test-ban  agreement.  Again,  this  is  an 
American,   not  a  Soviet,    idea.    In    1963,   the 
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Pavarotti  in 

The  Verdi  Requiem: 

A  Salute  to  Youth 


Verdi,  the  operatic  genius,  left  only  one  masterwork 
that  was  not  intended  for  the  stage.  His  Requiem 
premiered  in  1874,  a  dramatic  and  personal 
remembrance  of  his  friend,  the  poet  and  patriot 
Alessandro  Manzoni.  ■  Hear  it  brought  to  life  by 


Pavarotti  and  three  winners  of  the  Opera  Company 
of  Philadelphia/ Luciano  Pavarotti  International 
Voice  Competition,  accompanied  by  the  Opera 
Company  of  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  a 
3  50- voice  chorus  conducted  by  Lor  in  Maazel. 


Wednesday,  June  11, 9:00  p.m.  EDT  on  PBS 


A  Genera!  Motors  Mark  of  Excellence  Presentation 


United  States  successfully  negotiated  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  stopped  atmospheric 
testing.  At  that  time  the  United  States  also 
pledged  to  pursue  an  end  to  all  testing. 

What  is  the  current  U.S.  position?  Depend- 
ing on  when  you  ask,  the  Administration  says 
that  the  time  is  not  propitious  for  a  test  ban;  or 
that  verification  is  still  inadequate;  or  that  the 
United  States  has  to  continue  testing  weapons 
so  we  will  have  confidence  in  their  reliability; 
or,  more  baldly,  that  the  United  States  is  going 
to  continue  testing  until  nuclear  weapons  are  no 
longer  needed  for  deterrence.  I  think  the  slip- 
ping and  sliding  on  this  issue  is  one  of  the  more 
discouraging  aspects  of  the  current  American 
position. 

3.  Gorbachev  has  proposed  a  ban  on  anti-sat- 
ellite weapons.  In  June  1978,  I  led  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  the  first  talks  on  such  a  ban. 
We  spent  quite  a  long  time  trying  to  persuade 
the  Russians  that  anti-satellite  systems  were  de- 
stabilizing. Now  that  they've  come  around  to 
our  position,  we've  turned  our  back  on  it. 

Look  at  our  reversal  in  the  context  of  Star 
Wars.  If  we  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  a 
space-based  strategic  system  is  a  good  idea, 
where  is  the  logic  in  encouraging  the  Russians  to 
develop  weapons  that  could  destroy  such  a  sys- 
tem? I  confess  that  it  eludes  me. 

4-  Included  in  Gorbachev's  "repackaging  of 
Soviet  proposals"  is  the  offer  of  a  50  percent  cut 
in  intercontinental  strategic  weapons.  This  was 
originally  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion in  May  1982,  but  now  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment says  it  won't  work.  If  we  cut  back  the 
number  of  offensive  weapons,  the  Pentagon  has 
suddenly  discovered,  then  there  will  be  fewer 
targets  for  the  Russians  to  strike.  The  argument 
goes  that  this  will  make  war  more  likely  by  creat- 
ing instability  in  the  nuclear  arms  balance. 

5.  In  1982  and  1983,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion said  it  would  not  deploy  Pershing  II  and 
ground- launched  cruise  missiles  if  the  Russians 
got  rid  of  all  of  their  intermediate-range  forces 
based  in  Europe.  The  offer  struck  me  as  unrealis- 
tic because  it  ignored  the  nuclear  weapons  on 
forward-based  U.S.  aircraft  while  calling  for  the 
removal  of  Soviet  missiles  that  had  been  aimed 
at  Western  European  targets  for  about  twenty 
years.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Russians  rejected  it. 

But  Gorbachev  now  says  he  will  remove  the 
intermediate-range  forces  from  Europe  if  the 
Pershings  and  the  cruise  missiles  are  removed. 
And  while  he  previously  had  demanded  that  all 
calculations  include  the  British  and  French  nu- 
clear forces,  Gorbachev  has  amended  his  posi- 
tion and  asks  only  that  the  British  and  the 
French  do  not  increase  their  arsenals  (and  that 
the  United  States  does  not  transfer  the  Per- 
shings and  cruise  missiles,  or  any  other  nuclear 


weapons,  to  their  control).  I  hate  to  seem  like 
an  apologist  for  Gorbachev,  but  these  two  con- 
ditions strike  me  as  very  reasonable. 

As  you  can  see,  I  think  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's response  to  Gorbachev's  proposals  has 
been  unimaginative  and  unrealistic.  Why  not 
take  yes  for  an  answer?  Gorbachev  has  come 
around  to  the  longstanding  U.S.  position  on 
five  key  arms-control  issues.  The  United  States 
ought  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity.  We 
don't  have  to  be  afraid  that  somehow  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  gulled  by  the  Russians.  The  fact  is,  we 
do  pretty  well  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — as  the  latest  Gorbachev  proposals  dem- 
onstrate. 


[Transcript] 

THE  COMMISSIONERS: 
A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 


From  "In  the  Matter  of  Certain  Prefabricated  Bow 
Forms, "  a  hearing  held  by  the  U.  S.  International 
Trade  Commission  on  February  12.  The  hearing 
was  held  to  decide  whether  the  commission  should 
investigate  a  complaint  brought  by  3M  against  elev- 
en companies  for  violating  certain  of  3M's  patents 
for  a  new  kind  of  bow  used  in  gift  wrapping.  Ms. 
Strauss  is  on  the  staff  of  the  commission. 


COMMISSIONER  STERN:  We  turn  to  certain  pre- 
fabricated bow  forms,  Docket  No.  1277,  a  Sec- 
tion 337  complaint. 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  thought 
that  I  would  give  you  a  short  demonstration.  I 
will  hand  them  out. 

COMMISSIONER  ECKES:  Bow  forms. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  Formless  bows,  I  think. 

MS.  STRAUSS:  To  open,  you  grasp  the  draw- 
strings in  between  at  the  unbonded  end. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  Oh,  my  goodness. 

COMMISSIONER  LIEBELER:  Can  I  do  it? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Yes,  please. 

COMMISSIONER  LIEBELER:  O.K. 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Grasp  the  drawstrings. 

COMMISSIONER  LIEBELER:  Wait  a  moment,  I 
have  a  little  mechanical — 

MS.  STRAUSS:  And  then  just  draw  it  up. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  What  are  you  all  waiting 
for? 
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High  Tech,  High  Trade 


America's  trade  imbalance  is  becom- 
ing acute.  There  are  no  quick  solutions. 
The  trade  gap  can  be  closed  only 
through  patient,  balanced  efforts  by  in- 
dustry and  government. 

American  exporters  must  be  more 
aggressive  in  penetrating  foreign 
markets.  More  smaller  companies 
should  join  major  manufacturers  in  the 
export  business.  Big  companies  should 
redouble  their  efforts  abroad. 

U.S.  industry  has  relied  too  heavily 
on  the  huge  domestic  market.  Exports 
account  for  only  eight  percent  of  U.S. 
Gross  National  Product.  This  compares 
to  15  percent  for  Japan  and  24  to  31 
percent  for  Canada,  France,  Italy,  Brit- 
ain, and  West  Germany. 

Government  can  spur  exports  by  pro- 
moting free  trade  policies.  We  should 
work  to  dismantle  existing  trade  bar- 
riers, rather  than  erecting  new  ones. 

Protectionist  measures  by  any  name  — 
trade  quotas,  tariffs,  surcharges,  or 
technology  transfer  restrictions— hinder 
economic  growth.  They  undermine  the 
complex  network  of  financial  and 
trading  relationships  linking  America 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  American  government  is  pur- 
suing discussions  with  the  government 
of  Japan  aimed  at  widening  access  to 
Japanese  markets.  These  negotiations 
will  stimulate  trade  if  they  simplify 
regulations  and  ease  restrictions  inhibit- 
ing U.S.  industrial  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports. While  supporting  these  efforts, 
we  should  also  encourage  diligent  en- 
forcement of  U.S.  laws  against  target- 
ing, dumping,  and  other  unfair  trade 


practices  in  the  domestic  market. 

We  must  also  be  alert  to  U.S.  gov- 
ernment policies  that  make  it  difficult 
for  American  companies  to  grow  inter- 
nationally. U.S.  manufacturers  are  form- 
ing many  joint  ventures  and  other 
partnerships  with  foreign  companies. 
These  arrangements  preserve  jobs  in 
America  by  enabling  U.S.  companies 
to  penetrate  foreign  markets. 

U.S.  technology  is  vital  to  many  of 
these  agreements.  Protectionist  policies 
that  restrict  exports  of  technology 
discourage  efforts  to  capitalize  on 
global  business  opportunities. 

National  security  considerations  must 
always  come  first.  But  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  any  technologies  we  withhold 
for  exclusive  American  use  are  critical 
to  our  interests  and  are  ours  alone.  It  is 
folly  to  deny  a  friendly  country  tech- 
nology it  can  get  elsewhere.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  padlock  knowledge  that's 
available  from  the  free  and  open  U.S. 
research  complex. 

Government  policies  must  take  into 
account  these  realities.  Unnecessary 
restrictions  on  technology  transfer 
undermine  economic  growth  and  weaken 
national  defense.  They  undercut  job 
creation.  They  damage  relations  with 
countries  that  share  our  economic  and 
security  interests. 

Technology  is  the  key  that  opens 
doors  to  foreign  markets.  Unrealistic 
restrictions  on  exporting  and  sharing 
technology  handcuff  American  com- 
panies in  their  attempts  to  tap  new 
markets  abroad. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


THE  JRU1H  ABOUT 
ItAELDA  tfARCOS 
REVEALED 
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From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 


MS.  STRAUSS:  This  is  one  style — the  butterfly 
style.  I  don't  have  extra  samples  of  the  other 
styles.  This  makes  a  pompon  bow,  and  there  is 
another  type  that  is  similar  to  the  butterfly  style. 
You  just  tie  the  ribbons  around  the  package. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  My  goodness,  what 
smart  fellows.  You  buy  them  like  that? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Commercially,  they  are  now 
available  in  this  form.  You  can  buy — this  con- 
tains five  bow  forms,  so  you  can  see  that  it  is 
easy  to  store  and  ship.  They  don't  get  crushed. 
And  they  do  come  in  small  sizes — these  are  for 
larger  packages. 

COMMISSIONER  LIEBELER:  What  does  the  patent 


cover? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  The  patent  covers  the  bonding 
and  the  spacing  of  the  bonds.  They  are  bonded 
in  spaced  intervals  and  the  drawstrings  are  con- 
tained within  the  bond. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  It  is  ingenious, 
really,  a  patent — 

MS.  STRAUSS:  And  also,  these  are  two  different 
types  of  respondents'  bow  forms.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond type  that  I  have  demonstrated  here.  And 
this  is  a  slightly  different  fabric,  and  this  is  an- 
other— 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  Is  it  made  out  of  plastic 
too? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Yes. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  These  are  Minne- 
sota Mining? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Yes.  They  also  come  in  different 
fabrics.  Yon  can — the  one  I  h;ive  is  a  traditional 


linen  feel.  That  ribbon — both  these  products 
would  also  be  manufactured  by  3M. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  But  not  the  case  of 
the  respondents? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  Pardon  me? 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  Are  they  plastic  also? 

MS.  STRAUSS:  I  believe  also,  yes. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  Yes,  but  not  the  re- 
spondents' bows — 

MS.  STRAUSS:  No,  they  are  from  abroad. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  O.K. 

COMMISSIONER  ECKES:  What  do  we  do  with 
these  things?  Put  them  on  packages? 

COMMISSIONER  LIEBELER:  Yes,  you  put  them  on 
anything  you  want  to  put  a  bow  on,  I  suppose. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  Any  further  questions 
after  this  dandy  demonstration? 

COMMISSIONER  ECKES:  I  move  to  institute  and 
issue  the  appropriate  notice. 

COMMISSIONER  ROHR:  Second. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  All  right,  Mr.  Secretary, 
would  you  call  the  roll? 

MR.  MASON:  Commissioner  Eckes. 

COMMISSIONER  ECKES:  Aye. 

MR.  MASON:  Commissioner  Brunsdale. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  I  did  not  hear  what 
we  are  voting  on. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  We  are  voting  on  the 
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question  of  instituting  the  investigation  under 
Section  337. 

COMMISSIONER  BRUNSDALE:  Thank  you,  Mad- 
am Chairwoman.  I  am  recusing  myself  from  this 
investigation. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  O.K. 

MR.  MASON:  Commissioner  Stern. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  I  am  going  aye. 

MR.  MASON:  Commissioner  Liebeler. 

COMMISSIONER  LIEBELER:  Aye. 

MR.  MASON:  Commissioner  Rohr. 

COMMISSIONER  ROHR:  Aye. 

MR.  MASON:  Commissioner  Lodwick. 

COMMISSIONER  LODWICK:  Aye. 

MR.  MASON:  Motion  carries  5-0,  one  commis- 
sioner not  participating. 

COMMISSIONER  STERN:  O.K.,  thank  you  very 
much. 


[Letter  to  the  Editor] 

THE  ABORTION 
ECONOMY 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor,  signed  by  Mrs.  Paul  De- 
vine,  in  the  January  30  issue  of  the  Corwith  Her- 
ald, an  Iowa  daily. 
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'anuary  was  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the 
infamous  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  made  it  le- 
gal (but  not  right)  to  kill  unborn  babies.  Since 
then,  over  18  million  American  consumers  have 
died.  That's  right,  consumersl  America  has  a  sur- 
plus of  products,  laborers  are  out  of  work,  and 
the  economy  is  a  disaster.  Several  million  of 
these  babies  would  be  teenagers  today,  and  they 
would  be  consuming  a  lot  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter.  Farmers  would  be  much  better  off  with 
these  18  million  extra  people  consuming  cere- 
al and  grain  products — as  well  as  more  ham- 
burgers, bacon,  and  chickens.  Construction  is 
down,  but  these  18  million  would  have  to  live 
someplace.  Eighteen  million  would  wear  a  lot  of 
clothes,  buy  a  lot  of  products — would  Munsing- 
wear  have  closed  down? 

Eighteen  million  more  could  have  been  in  our 
work  force,  forcing  more  money  into  the  econo- 
my. Our  country  is  in  bad  shape  now.  What  will 
it  be  like  in  another  ten  years?  Our  economic 
conditions  are  partially  a  result  of  abortions. 
The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  true 


[Price  List] 

IN  THE  ARMS 

BAZAAR 

From  the   "Standard  Arms  Price 

Index, "  in  the 

March  issue  of  Defense  &  Foreign 

Affairs.  Unless 

otherwise  specified,  these  arms  are  manufactured  in 

the  United  States.  Prices  quoted  are  bulk  rates  on 

the  international  arms  market  as  c 

f  February. 

Category 

Selling  Price 

HEAVY  MG.  CANNON 

12.7mm  (Soviet) 

$5,000 

50  cal.  MG  M-2 

5,000 

Oerlikon  20m  (Type  GAM-801)  (Swiss)                200,000 

GRENADES 

M-79  Grenade  Launcher 

925 

M-203  Grenade  Launcher 

565 

M-57  Fragmentation 

12.50 

M-34  Incendiary  Frag 

12.50 

TANKS 

Scorpion  76  (fully  equipped)  (British) 

350,000 

M-60A3 

1.5  million 

Leopard  1  (West  German) 

1.8  million 

Leopard  2  (British) 

2.8  million 

Vickers  MBT  (British) 

1.6  million 

AMX-30  (French) 

1.5  million 

Gepard  A  A  (West  German) 

6  million 

M-48  A3  Patton  II  (reconditioned) 

1.5  million 

ARMORED  VEHICLES 

M-113 

300,000 

Engesa  EE-11  Urutu  (Brazilian) 

225,000 

M-578  Armored  Recovery  Vehicle 

500,000-600,000 

M-2/M-3  Bradley 

1.8  million 

VTP-1  (Chilean) 

148,000 

VTP-2  (Chilean) 

98,000 

ARTILLERY 

M-109A2 

900,000 

M-110A2  (203mm  SP  howitzer) 

2  million 

5.56MM  RIFLES 

Semi- Automatic 

AR-180 

495 

Ruger  Mini-14  (West  German) 

350 

AR-15 

515 

Fully  Automatic 

M-16A1 

565 

AK-47  (Chinese) 

260 

7.62MM  ASSAULT  RIFLES 

FAL  (Australian) 

550 

FAL  (Belgian) 

595 

AK-47  (Russian) 

230 

MEDIUM  MACHINE  GUNS 

L1A1/FAL  (British) 

800 

HK  (basic  gun)  (West  German) 

2,330 

M-60 

2,800 

M-60  (with  accessories) 

3,200 

SERVICE  SHOTGUNS 

Model  500  APT6  (Mossberg) 

235 

Model  500  APT8  (Mossberg) 

240 
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here.  Our  problem  is  lack  of  demand — and  18 
million  young  people  could  demand  an  awful  lot 
for  many  years. 

Whether  you  are  a  farmer,  laborer,  business- 
man, or  professional,  you  have  already  been  af- 
fected by  the  18  million  dead,  and  you  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future. 


[Advertisement! 

PRETORIA'S 
NEW  MATH 

This  advertisement,  paid  for  by  the  South  African 
government,  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  in  March. 


There  is 

no  real  majority 

in  South  Africa 


MILLIONS 
3       4 


Zulus 

5.7M 

Whites 
4.5M 

Xhosas 
3M 

North  Sothos 
2.3M 

South  Sothos 
1.7M 

Shangaan- 
Tsongas  1M 

Tswanas 
1.3M 

Venda  Lembas 
2M 

Swazis 
8M 

Ndebeles 
JM 

Coloureds 
2.6M 

Asians 
,8M 
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South  Africa  is  the  home  of  several  eth- 
nic groups.  The  black  groups  differ 
markedly  from  one  another.  South  Afri- 
ca is  seeking  to  establish  the  common 
denominators,  and  implement  its  step- 
by-step  plan  to  advance  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 


[History] 

RACISM'S  CHANGING 
FACE  IN  ASIA 


Adapted  from  War  Without  Mercy:  Race  and 
Power  in  the  Pacific  War,  by  John  W.  Dower, 
published  this  month  by  Pantheon  Books.  Dower  is 
Joseph  Naiman  Professor  of  Japanese  history  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 


A, 


.fter  such  a  merciless  war,  in  which  racial 
hatred  played  so  large  a  role,  how  can  one  ex- 
plain the  peaceful  nature  of  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  Japan  and  the  genuine  goodwill  that 
soon  developed  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Americans?  How  could  the  race  hate  dissipate 
so  quickly? 

There  are  many  answers,  the  simplest  being 
that  the  dominant  wartime  stereotypes  on  both 
sides  were  wrong.  The  Americans  were  not  de- 
mons, as  the  Japanese  discovered  when  they 
were  not  raped,  tortured,  and  murdered  as  war- 
time propaganda  and  rumors  had  forecast.  And 
the  Japanese  were  far  more  war- weary  than  their 
enemies  had  been  led  to  believe.  The  Japanese 
people — unlike  their  militarist  leaders — wel- 
comed peace. 

That  is  the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant answer,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  The 
abrupt  transition  from  a  bloody  racist  war  to  an 
amicable  postwar  relationship  was  also  facilitat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  same  stereotypes  that  fed 
superpatriotism  and  outright  race  hate  could  be 
adapted  to  encourage  cooperation. 

Take,  for  example,  the  crudest  of  Western 
images  of  the  Japanese:  the  simian.  Like  most  of 
the  Western  media,  the  Marine  magazine  Leath- 
erneck used  this  image  to  heap  scorn  on  the  Japa- 
nese during  the  war.  The  cover  of  Leatherneck.'1  s 
September  1945  issue,  however,  immediately 
following  Japan's  capitulation,  introduced  a  sub- 
tle but  significant  metamorphosis:  it  depicted, 
in  full-color  illustration,  a  smiling  Marine  with 
an  appealing  but  clearly  vexed  monkey  on  his 
shoulder,  dressed  in  the  oversized  uniform  of  the 
Imperial  army.  Punch's  simian  invader  swinging 
from  tree  to  tree;  the  New  Yorker's  monkeymen 
snipers  in  the  jungle;  the  apish  "missing  link"  of- 
fered by  the  New  York  Times — all  were  abruptly 
transformed  into  the  clever,  imitative,  domesti- 
cated pet.  The  wartime  side  of  the  image  in- 
volved bestiality  and  jungle  law.  The  other 
side — quick  to  emerge  in  a  peaceful  milieu — in- 
volved charm  and  mimicry.  Thus,  in  Newsweek's 
coverage  of  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  defeated 
foes  arc  described  as  "Curious  Simians." 

This  was  still  contemptuous,  of  course,  but  it 
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showed  a  more  benign  face  of  racism.  The  same 
process  took  place  with  the  image  of  the  Japa- 
nese as  "lesser"  men  and  women.  This  image 
was  perpetuated,  but  it  was  transformed.  The 
Japanese  became  people  one  could  teach:  good 
at  imitation,  good  at  learning — in  short,  good 
pupils.  The  "good  pupil"  was  a  central  image  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  who  participated 
in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  and  it  clearly  re- 
calls— transformed — the  wartime  metaphor  of 
the  Japanese  as  children.  During  the  war,  West- 
ern social  scientists  used  the  idea  of  childishness 
to  diagnose  the  pathology  of  the  Japanese:  they 
were  collectively  blocked  at  the  anal  or  phallic 
stage,  and  they  could  be  analyzed  by  essentially 
the  same  methodology  used  to  deal  with  juve- 
nile delinquents  in  America.  In  occupied  Japan, 
the  more  generous  and  paternalistic  side  of  this 
metaphor  came  to  the  fore:  the  Japanese  became 
children  to  be  guided  toward  maturity — or, 
more  positively,  apt  and  willing  pupils  in  the 
school  of  Western-style  democracy.  During  the 
war,  Western  newspapers  and  magazines  wrote 
about  "the  child  mind  of  the  Jap  conscript." 
After  the  war,  the  same  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines spoke  of  "Seventy  Million  Problem  Chil- 
dren," and  cartoonists  had  a  field  day  depicting 
the  Japanese  as  infants  in  the  crib  or  as  children 
attending  General  MacArthur's  School  of 
Democracy. 

Such  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  victors  dove- 
tailed neatly  with  the  mind-set  of  the  defeated 
Japanese,  for  the  metaphors  through  which  they 
viewed  the  world  proved  equally  adaptable  to 
postwar  circumstances.  The  Japanese  philos- 
ophy of  "proper  place,"  for  example,  facilitated 
the  superficially  drastic  transition  from  leading 
race  to  defeated  power. 

Acceptance  of  a  new,  and  lesser,  "proper 
place"  subservient  to  the  United  States  was 
made  easier  for  the  Japanese  because  other  sta- 
ples of  racist  imagery  prevalent  during  the  war 
were  also  malleable.  A  noteworthy  example  is 
the  belief,  deeply  embedded  in  Japanese  folk 
culture,  that  the  outsider,  stranger,  or  demon 
has  a  positive,  beneficent  side.  The  stranger  al- 
ways possesses  double  powers:  the  capacity  to 
destroy,  but  also  the  capacity  to  bestow  gifts  that 
can  contribute  to  one's  own  strength.  The  de- 
-the  overwhelmingly  dominant  persona 


mon- 


of  the  Anglo-American  enemy  during  the  war — 
was  also  the  demon  with  a  human  face,  the  po- 
tentially tutelary  deity.  During  the  occupation, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  it  was  this  latter 
side  of  the  demon  that  prevailed:  large,  power- 
ful, protective,  awkward,  vaguely  forbidding, 
generally  but  not  entirely  trustworthy. 

The  transition  from  antagonistic  to  congenial 
images  was  further  facilitated  by  the  monolithic 
aspect  of  the  dominant  wartime  stereotypes. 


The  Other  remained  essentially  homogeneous. 
The  demonic  Westerners  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  teachers  who  could  extirpate  evil 
feudalistic  and  militaristic  influences  from  Japan 
and  lead  the  folk  procession  along  the  road  to 
democracy.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
retained  in  Western  eyes  characteristics  of  the 
herd,  the  undifferentiated  mass.  Formerly  "all 
bad,"  they  now  became  all  (or  almost  all) — 
what?  Diligent,  peace-loving,  pro-American — 
and  anticommunist.  And,  in  turn,  the  commu- 
nists inherited  many  of  the  traits  which  the 
Americans  and  the  English  had  associated  with 
the  Japanese — deviousness  and  cunning,  bestial 
behavior,  fanaticism  divorced  from  any  legiti- 
mate goals  or  realistic  perception  of  the  world, 
and  megalomania  bent  on  world  conquest. 

As  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  demon- 
strated, harsh  idioms  can  have  a  benign  under- 
side. At  the  same  time,  however,  even  benign 
idioms  often  have  a  potentially  devastating 
edge.  Racial  undertones,  however  muted,  have 
been  present  on  both  sides  in  the  postwar  rela- 
tionship between  the  former  belligerents,  and 
more  overtly  racist  attitudes  reminiscent  of  the 
war  years  will  again  emerge  at  times  of  height- 
ened competition  or  disagreement. 


[Fiction] 

LOVE  AND  THE 
BRANCH  MANAGER 


From  "Silver  Sanctuary, "  a  story  by  Shimizu  Ikko, 
translated  by  Tamae  K.  Prindle,  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  July -September 
1985.  Shimizu  is  a  leading  writer  of  "business  nov- 
els, "  a  literary  form  that  is  enormously  popular  in 
Japan  today.  The  hero  of  "Silver  Sanctuary"  is 
Tagawajunji,  a  branch  manager  at  the  Nitto  Bank. 


O 


n  a  holiday,  Business  Department  man- 
ager Koyanagi  Yuzo  invited  Tagawa  to  his 
Shiba-Takanawa  home  and  advised,  "You  are 
asking  for  misunderstanding  by  staying  a  bache- 
lor for  such  a  long  time."  The  name  of  the  wom- 
an Koyanagi  brought  to  Tagawa's  attention  was 
Oribe  Misako.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of 
the  Nitto  Bank's  leading  customer,  a  graduate 
from  the  Department  of  French  Literature  of 
University  A,  twenty-five  years  old. 

"She's  by  no  means  young,  but  she's  good- 
looking,  as  you  can  see  from  this  photograph. 
She  has  the  perfect  background  for  a  banker's 
wife."  Koyanagi  hammered  away:  "You  know  what 
kind  of  place  a  bank  is.  It's  different  from  ordinary 
companies.  One  cannot  marry  just  anyone." 
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"I  appreciate  your  concern." 

Tagawa  was  on  the  verge  of  telling  Koyanagi 
that  he  was  already  engaged  to  be  married  to  Ta- 
kigami  Yoko  when  Koyanagi  continued  know- 
ingly: "For  example,  one  must  not  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  guard  who,  out  of  carelessness,  got 
drunk  and  fell  asleep  and,  as  a  result,  took  the 
lives  of  two  young  and  promising  men." 

"But  that  accident  was . . ." 

"I  know.  I  have  talked  with  the  manager  of 
the  Ikebukuro  office.  You  probably  want  to  add 
that  the  woman  is  the  one  who  spotted  the 
forged  check.  But  even  that  is  a  problem  to  us 


now. 


"Don't  you  see?  Suppose  you  marry  her.  Every 
time  you  are  reviewed  for  promotion,  there  is 
bound  to  be  someone  who  will  say  that  Tagawa- 
kun  is  outstanding  but  his  wife  is  problematic. 
That  won't  help.  Think  twice  about  what  I'm 
saying.  I  mean  her  father's  incident  and  the 
forged  check  case  included.  All  of  this  will  affect 
your  future  adversely,  making  you  seem  prob- 
lematic. You  will  be  branded  a  non-desirable 
type  of  banker.  This  is  why  I  transferred  you  out 
of  the  Ikebukuro  office.  Once  you  are  tainted  it's 
too  late.  Nothing  can  remove  the  stain.  A  per- 
son in  charge  of  personnel — whoever  it  may 
be — would  take  the  less  tainted  one,  if  he  had  to 
choose  between  you  and  someone  else." 

"Tainted?" 

A  strange  word.  While  it  has  virtually  no 
meaning  in  and  of  itself,  its  connotations  are 
endless.  In  the  extremely  limited  context  of 
bank  parlance,  moreover,  the  word  has  the  pow- 
er to  take  over  people's  personalities.  Koyanagi 
added,  "I  want  you  to  think  hard  about  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  we  hear  all  the  time,  'the 
image  of  a  typical  banker.' "  That  is,  a  banker 
must  be  trustworthy  and  almost  impartially  seri- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  must  not  have  any 
personality.  Koyanagi  was  asking  Tagawa  to  fit 
himself  into  the  assigned  mold.  One  could  not 
remain  at  the  level  of  executive  without  coming 
to  terms  with  this  framework. 

Tagawa  refrained  from  making  a  clear-cut  re- 
sponse. He  asked  Koyanagi  to  give  him  some 
time  to  make  up  his  mind.  Koyanagi  patiently 
kept  after  him  through  the  end  of  the  year,  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  admonish,  "This  is  your  last 
chance  to  wipe  out  the  stain  you  almost  got  at 
the  Ikebukuro  office." 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  Yoko  was 
transferred  to  the  Sugamo  office,  as  a  part  of  an 
irregular  rotation.  The  superficial  reason  given 
by  the  bank  was  that  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to 
look  after  her  father  if  she  worked  closer  to  her 
home.  But  in  practice,  the  Sugamo  office  was 
farther  way  from  her  apartment  than  the  Ikebu- 
kuro office.  There  was  no  telling  where  she 
might  be  sent  next. 


Tagawa  finally  made  up  his  mind  and  told 
Yoko  in  a  letter  that  he  probably  would  be  mar- 
ried in  the  near  future. 

His  marriage  to  Oribe  Misako  took  place  just 
as  he  was  offered  a  promotion  to  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Business  Department,  First  Section. 


[Decree] 

POETIC  LICENSE 


The  following  is  a  "Decree  of  the  State  Council" 
that  was  recently  issued  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
Romania.  Reprinted  from  the  January  issue  of  In- 
dex on  Censorship. 
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.he  renting  or  lending  of  a  typewriter  is  for- 
bidden. Every  owner  of  a  typewriter  must  have 
an  authorization  for  it  from  the  militia,  and  such 
authorization  may  be  issued  only  after  a  request 
has  been  made.  All  private  persons  who  have  a 
typewriter  must,  in  the  next  few  days,  seek  to  be 
issued  such  an  authorization. 

Such  a  request,  in  writing,  must  be  sent  to  the 
municipal  militia  or  the  town  or  community  mi- 
litia wherever  the  applicant  happens  to  reside, 
and  the  following  details  must  be  supplied:  first 
and  second  name  of  the  applicant;  names  of  his 
parents;  place  of  work;  type  and  design  number 
of  the  typewriter;  how  it  was  obtained  (pur- 
chase, gift,  inheritance);  and  for  what  purpose  it 
is  being  used. 

If  the  application  is  approved,  the  applicant 
will  receive  an  authorization  for  the  typewriter 
within  sixty  days.  On  a  specified  date,  the  own- 
er of  the  typewriter  must  report  to  the  militia  of- 
fice with  the  machine  in  order  to  provide  a 
sample  of  his  typing.  A  similar  sample  must  be 
provided  during  the  first  two  months  of  every 
year,  as  well  as  after  every  repair  to  the  typewrit- 
er. If  the  application  is  denied,  the  applicant 
can  lodge  an  appeal  within  sixty  days.  If  the  ap- 
peal is  dismissed,  the  typewriter  must  be  sold 
within  ten  days  or  given  as  a  gift  to  any  person 
possessing  the  necessary  authorization. 

Anyone  wishing  to  buy  a  typewriter  must  first 
apply  for  an  authorization.  Anyone  who  inherits 
a  typewriter  or  receives  one  as  a  gift  must  apply 
for  an  authorization  at  once. 

Defective  typewriters  which  can  no  longer  be 
repaired  must  be  sent  to  a  collection  point  for 
such  materials,  but  only  after  the  typewriter's 
keys,  letters,  numbers,  and  symbols  have  been 
surrendered  to  the  militia. 

If  the  owner  of  a  typewriter  should  change  his 
address,  he  must  report  the  new  address  of  the 
typewriter  to  the  militia  within  five  days. 
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Our  index  is  more  interesting  than  their  content* 


The  Harper's  Index  is  not  your  typ- 

index. 

It's  a  thought-provoking  collection 
statistics  that  probably  says  more  about 
times  in  a  single  page  than  most  mag- 
pies say  in  a  single  issue. 

And  it's  just  for  openers. 

Each  issue  of  Harper's  also  includes 
tings  from  people  as  various  in  their 
ceptions  as  Marguerite  Duras  and 
Iter  B.  Wriston,  George  Steiner  and 
tberto  Eco.  As  well  as  readings  from 


publications  as  miscellaneous  as  Pravda, 
the  New  England  journal  of  Medicine, 
Salmagundi  and  Le  Nouvel  Observateur. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  Harper's 
Forum.  A  genuine  national  debate  that 
brings  together  the  famous  and  not-so- 
famous  to  candidly  discuss  such  impor- 
tant topical  subjects  as  TV,  terrorism  or 
pornography. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  reader  who  has 
little  patience  for  the  tepid,  spoon-fed 
content  that  pervades  most  magazines 


today,  we  suggest  you  mail  the  attached 
order  card  and  subscribe  to  Harper's  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  at  our  special 
half-price  rate  of  only  twelve  dollars. 
And  have  yourself  an  interesting  year. 
(If  the  card  is  missing,  send  your  order 
to  Harper's,  Dept.  DF61,  PO  Box  1937, 
Marion  OH  43305.) 
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SALMON  PRINTS 


These  photographs,  from  the  January/February  issue  of  Science  86,  show  the  circuli,  or  rings,  on  a  single  scale  of  an  Alaskan  salmon,  left,  and  a 
Soviet  sockeye,  right.  Salmon  add  from  ten  to  thirty  rings  each  year;  the  size  and  shape  of  these  rings  are  influenced  try  the  fish's  diet,  as  well  as  by  the 
temperature  and  salinity  of  the  water.  Salmon  hatched  in  the  same  place  will  show  similar  patterns,  and  a  salmon's  home  stream  (and  thus, 
according  to  international  law,  its  nationality)  can  be  determined  by  matching  its  print  against  known  samples.  BioSonics,  a  Seattle  company, 
recently  began  selling  the  first  video  and  computer  salmon  matching  system  to  government  fisheries  departments. 


[Essay] 

THE  HAPPY  AND 
THE  UNHAPPY 


Ety  Peter  Schjeldahl,  in  Parkett,  No.  7.  Schjeldahl, 
a  poet  and  art  critic,  lives  in  New  York.  Parkett  is  a 
Swiss  quarterly  published  in  English  and  German. 


T, 


he  real  class  war  is  between  the  happy  and 
the  unhappy.  The  happy  never  know  what  they 
have;  the  unhappy  exaggerate  it.  It  is  a  misun- 
derstanding, but  if  everybody  understood  every- 
thing there  couldn't  be  any  history. 

The  unhappy  may  be  rich  or  poor  or  middle- 
class.  The  happy  are  usually  middle-class,  mar- 
veling at  the  shiny  pleasures  of  the  rich  and  the 
smoky  pleasures  of  the  poor.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  the  happy  that  their  own  pleasures  are  rather 
dull,  but  what  do  they  know?  Simply  living  is  a 
pleasure  to  them  such  as  the  unhappy  never 
know. 

Usually,  unhappy  child  equals  future  unhappy 
adult  equals  future  neutral  dead  person.  Usually, 
happy  child  equals  future  neutral  dead  person, 
with  the  adult  in  question.  That  is,  it's  all  decid- 
ed very  early,  but  something  can  always  go 
wrong.  A  happy  child  may  be  one  capable  mere- 
ly of  disappointment.  For  the  unhappy,  every- 
thing that  goes  wrong  is  Suspicion  Confirmed. 
Unhappiness  has  its  satisfactions. 


Those  who  were  unhappy  and  have  become 
happy  and  those  who  were  happy  and  have  be- 
come unhappy  know  secrets  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  share.  They  are  strange  to  themselves  and 
embarrassments  to  both  camps. 

Unhappy  people  who  have  become  happy 
look  stunned.  Happy  people  who  have  become 
unhappy  look  savage. 

The  unhappy  are  like  fish  envious  of  those 
who  breathe  air.  It  is  comical  watching  the  fish 
try  to  squirm  up  out  of  the  water  and  assault  the 
homes  of  the  air-breathers.  Then  you  realize, 
with  growing  awe,  that  they  may  be  just  pissed 
off  enough  to  succeed. 

If  I  am  happy  and  you  are  unhappy,  every- 
thing you  say  will  dismay  me  and  everything  I 
say  will  grate  on  you. 

One  law  for  the  happy  and  the  unhappy  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  happy. 

The  tyranny  of  the  happy  is  no  joke.  Appear- 
ing happy  is  a  compulsory  aspect  of  rituals  from 
which  the  unhappy  are  not  excused.  Thus  do 
unhappy  ones,  in  mid-ritual,  come  to  imagine 
themselves  happy.  Then  they  meet  someone 
who  really  is  happy,  and  the  way  they  feel  is 
indescribable. 

Happiness  has  no  exchange  value.  Unhappi- 
ness  is  always  in  circulation.  Life  is  continually 
minting  new  denominations  of  unhappiness.  In 
the  meeting  places  of  the  world,  these  change 
hands  night  and  day.  The  unhappy  move 
through  the  streets  with  their  pockets  bulging. 
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The  happy  are  static,  like  gold  in  the  ground. 

The  violence  of  the  happy  is  heedlessness. 
The  violence  of  the  unhappy  is  biting  and 
scratching.  The  happy  know  that  to  think  too 
much  is  asking  for  it.  The  unhappy  think  with- 
out ceasing. 

When  I  ask  myself  whether  I  am  happy  or  un- 
happy, I  remember  that  only  unhappy  people 
ask  such  questions. 


[Short  Story] 

DOGS 


B)i  Thomas  McGuane,  in  the  Winter  1 986  issue  of 
Grand  Street.  McGuane  is  the  author  0/ Ninety- 
two  in  the  Shade.  "Dogs"  will  appear  in  a  collec- 
tion of  his  stories,  To  Skin  a  Cat,  to  be  published  in 
October  by  E.  P.  Dutton/ Seymour  Lawrence. 


N 


lo  one  imagined  how  it  would  turn  out  for 
Howie  Reed.  But  it  all  began  when  he  was 
beaned  by  a  softball  at  the  rodeo  picnic  when 
the  Jacquas,  the  Hatfields,  and  the  Larrimores 
thought  that  everyone  was  so  sick  and  tired  of 
having  to  clean  up  the  fairgrounds  that  a  game 
would  be  fun.  Howie  Reed  got  beaned  in  the 
first  inning  and  fell  down.  At  fifty-one,  his  was 
close  to  the  average  age  of  all  the  players.  It  was 
a  stately  game  with  no  score. 

Right  after  that  he  went  on  a  trip.  He  was 
gone  for  about  two  weeks,  and  just  before  re- 
turning, he  called  his  friends  to  tell  them  he  had 
walked  into  a  door  at  the  bank  and  blackened 
his  eyes.  When  he  got  home  the  black  eyes  were 
almost  gone.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  hadn't 
walked  into  a  glass  door.  Howie  had  had  his  face 
lifted.  It  is  not  possible  to  really  explain  the  ef- 
fect on  us,  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  of 
his  new  glossiness:  the  incisions  behind  the  ears, 
the  Polynesian  serenity  of  his  new  gaze,  left 
many  of  our  circle  in  Deadrock  speechless. 

The  next  time  we  all  got  together  it  was  for  a 
trout  fry  welcoming  the  new  internist  to  town. 
In  an  area  of  long  winters  like  ours,  the  entire 
community  grows  to  hate  all  of  its  professional 
people  in  about  five  years.  A  new  doctor  is  taken 
in  with  urgent  affection.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Kell- 
man,  fresh  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  at 
Wolf  Point,  was  no  exception.  A  horseshoe 
pitch  was  improvised;  an  extension  cord  was 
found  so  that  a  television  set  could  be  left  run- 
ning in  the  yard  for  guests  following  serials. 
Most  of  us  drank  and  pitched  horseshoes  or 
skipped  stones  on  the  beautiful  river.  Howie 
fainted. 

Dr.  Kellman  examined  him,  then  came  over 


to  the  carport  where  some  of  us  had  gone  to 
avoid  the  sun.  There,  Dr.  Kellman  assured  us 
that  Howie  was  faking  and  that  we  should  real- 
ize our  friend  was  a  mild  hysteric;  bring  him  a 
glass  of  water,  possibly.  Even  accepting  Dr. 
Kellman's  diagnosis,  it  was  awfully  touching  to 
see  our  old  friend  stretched  out  with  his  sleek 
new  face  aimed  at  heaven,  the  river  flowing  past 
him  like  time  itself.  In  my  view,  it  was  either 
that  very  time,  or  the  beaning,  that  explained 
Howie's  face  lift  and  faints.  But  that  didn't  less- 
en my  concern  for  him. 

No  one  noticed  exactly  when  Howie  left  but 
he  was  gone  by  the  time  the  party  wound  down. 
And  if  there  was  any  worry  over  him,  it  was  lost 
in  the  uproar  of  the  Kellmans'  discovering  that 
the  thirteen-year-old  corgi  the  doctor  had 
owned  since  his  medical  school  days  was  gone. 
Sylvan  Lundstrom,  who  was  everyone's  lawyer 
and  Johnny-on-the-spot,  called  the  police,  the 
sheriff,  and  the  radio  station,  carefully  describ- 
ing a  generic  corgi  from  the  Kellmans'  American 
Kennel  Club  guide  to  breeds.  It  would  be  morn- 
ing before  we  could  reach  the  drivers'-training 
group  at  the  school:  it  was  they  who  were  usually 
most  successful  in  finding  lost  dogs.  Mrs.  Kell- 
man said  she  wished  she  knew  less  about  the  ex- 
perimental purposes  to  which  stray  dogs  were 
often  put. 

The  dog  was  not  found. 

Monday  I  saw  Howie  in  front  of  the  Bar  and 
Grill  at  lunch  hour.  He  was  going  out,  I  was  go- 
ing in.  Howie  is  in  insurance  and  busy  as  all  get- 
out,  and  a  good  kind  of  family  man.  So  the 
following  seemed  odd. 

"You're  on  the  phone  with  an  old  girlfriend," 
said  Howie.  "Your  wife  is  at  your  elbow.  Your 
heart  is  pounding.  Your  old  girlfriend  says,  'Just 
wanted  to  call  and  say  I  still  love  ya!'  'You  too!'  I 
shout  like  I'm  closing  on  a  huge  policy.  How 
much  of  this  the  old  lady  buys,  I  can't  say." 
Howie  shoots  off  with  a  little  wave.  I  am  not 
painting  Howie  as  an  ugly  customer  but  as  a 
troubled  guy  who  didn't  ever  used  to  talk  like 
this.  It  used  to  be  you'd  bump  into  him  and  he'd 
tell  you  something  homely,  like  the  difference 
between  whittling  and  carving  (whittling  you're 
not  trying  to  make  something). 

Howie's  wife  went  back  to  South  Dakota  in 
September,  for  good.  To  show  he  wasn't  upset, 
Howie  had  his  car  painted  "Just  Married."  He 
went  to  a  sales  conference  in  Kansas  City  and 
forced  a  landing  en  route,  in  Bismarck.  He  had  to 
pay  a  huge  fine  for  that,  which  he  could  certain- 
ly afford.  But  Dr.  Kellman  assured  his  new  ad- 
mirers that  forcing  a  landing  was  a  well-known 
thing  disturbed  people  do.  When  Howie  finally 
got  to  Kansas  City,  his  company  made  him 
salesman  of  the  year. 
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By  October,  Howie  seemed  completely  his 
old  self.  The  face  finally  seemed  to  be  his  own. 
His  wife  stayed  away.  We  had  another  softball 
game  after  the  fall  rodeo.  He  was  still  driving  the 
Just  Married  car  and  he  was  wearing  a  sweatshirt 
copy  of  the  shroud  of  Turin.  He  was  all  over  the 
field  and  drove  in  four  runs. 

Dogs  kept  disappearing.  It  was  making  the  pa- 
per. Dr.  Kellman  was  not  building  a  practice  as 
rapidly  as  he  wished  and  he  threw  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing party,  supposedly  to  introduce  Diana,  a  yel- 
low Labrador  he  had  bought  to  replace  the 
corgi.  He  said  that  the  corgi  had  left  a  hole  in 
his  heart  that  nothing  could  fill;  but  he  let  his 
pride  in  the  new  dog  show.  We  all  went  to  the 
party,  even  the  other  doctors.  Howie  was  so  di- 
sheveled-looking  we  asked  if  he  was  in  disguise. 
"To  be  the  leading  adulterer  in  a  small  Montana 
town,"  he  said  mysteriously,  "is  to  spend  your 
evenings  dodging  bullets.  It  is  the  beautiful  who 
suffer."  His  whiskers  pressed  through  the  taut 
skin  of  his  face.  For  the  moment  of  our  nervous- 
ness, in  the  central-heating  itch  of  fall's  first 
frost,  it  was  as  if  the  house  were  equipped  with 
self-locking  exits.  We  were  quiet  in  the  drifting 
cigarette  smoke  for  just  a  moment,  then  went 
back  to  our  carefree  ways.  Right  out  of  the  blue 
Howie  added,  "What  the  hell,  I  forgive  you 
all.  Everything  I  know  I  learned  from  Horatio 
Alger." 

The  dinner  was  served  buffet-style  and  we  ate 
with  our  plates  in  our  laps.  The  Kellmans'  new 
dog  was  beautifully  trained  and  took  hand  sig- 
nals, retrieving  everything  from  black  olives  to 
ladies'  pumps  with  a  delicate  mouth.  When  we'd 
nearly  finished  eating,  Howie  said  to  a  young 
woman,  a  dental  hygienist,  in  a  voice  all  could 
hear,  "That  food  was  so  bad  I  can't  wait  for  it  to 
become  a  turd  and  leave  me." 

Dr.  Kellman  diverted  our  attention  by  send- 
ing Diana  on  a  blind  retrieve  into  the  bedroom. 
When  she  returned,  Howie  asked  Kellman  what 
he  had  had  to  "shell  out  for  the  mutt."  And  so 
on,  but  it  got  worse. 

Mrs.  Kellman  tried  to  distract  Howie  by  de- 
scribing the  problems  she  had  had  keeping  the 
grosbeaks  from  running  every  other  bird  out  of 
the  feeder. 

"You  know  what?"  said  Howie. 

"What  is  that?" 

"I  wish  you  were  better-looking,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Kellman. 

"Get  out  now,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Suits  me,"  said  Howie,  once  the  mildest  of 
our  chums.  "I've  monkeyed  around  here  long 
enough.  I  prefer  white  people." 

So,  Howie  left  and  the  party  went  on.  Actu- 
ally, the  relief  of  Howie's  departure  contributed 
to  its  being  such  a  terrific  party.  We  all  told  sto- 
ries that,  for  once,   weren't  deftly  to  our  own 


credit.  I  thought  once  or  twice  of  making  a  plea 
fot  Howie — we'd  been  friends  the  longest — but 
thought  better  of  it.  Dr.  Kellman  had  been  re- 
strained, once. 

When  the  time  came  to  go,  it  was  discovered 
that  Diana  was  missing.  Mrs.  Kellman  cried 
and  Dr.  Kellman  said,  "I  guess  it's  pretty  clear 

that   crazy   son   of  a   bitch   has   my 

dog." 


I 


n  order  to  keep  the  police  out  of  it,  I  agreed 
to  go  see  Howie.  At  first  I  tried  to  get  someone 
else  to  do  it,  but  when  I  saw  how  anxious  some 
of  the  others  were  to  call  in  the  authority,  I  got  a 
move  on.  He  really  had  been  a  friend  to  all  of  us, 
but  the  pack  instinct,  whatever  that  is,  was  on 
alert.  I  think  I  felt  a  little  of  it  myself,  sort  of  like 
"let's  kill  Howie." 

Anyway,  I  made  the  feeling  go  away  and  drove 
up  to  Howie's  house,  a  cedar-and-stone  thing  of 
the  kind  that  went  through  here  a  while  back. 
Diana  met  me  at  the  door.  Howie  turned  and 
wearily  let  me  follow  him  inside.  Various  dogs 
gathered  from  the  hallways  and  side  rooms  and 
joined  us  in  the  living  room.  Howie  made 
drinks. 

"I'm  glad  it's  you,"  Howie  said,  handing  me 
my  Scotch.  "The  bubble  had  to  break.  Margie 
gone.  Salesman  of  the  Year.  Every  breed  I  ever 
dreamed  of."  He  gestured  sadly  at  our  audience: 
Diana,  a  black  Lab,  an  Irish  setter  of  vacant 
charm,  a  dachshund,  a  few  mixed  breeds  who 
seemed  to  have  a  sheep  dog  as  a  common  ances- 
tor, all  contented.  And  the  old  worn-out  corgi. 

"We  didn't  know  what  you  were  going 
through,"  I  said.  I  didn't  know  whom  I  meant  by 
"we,"  except  that  I  thought  it  was  in  the  air 
when  I  left  the  party  that  we  were  pulling  to- 
gether over  a  common  cause.  "It  started  I  guess 
when  you  got  beaned."  Howie  looked  at  me  for  a 
long  time. 

"That  wasn't  it.  I  admit  the  beaning  was  what 
gave  me  the  idea.  I  fell  down  to  gain  time  to 
think.  I  lay  there  and  faked  it  and  thought  about 
how  happy  I  was  that  my  marriage  was  on  the 
rocks.  The  time  had  come  to  be  off  my  rocker 
whether  I  felt  like  it  or  not.  Margie  had  a  guy 
but  it  wasn't  enough.  Then  the  company  saying 
the  future  belonged  to  me.  It  was  too  much.  I 
did  the  fainting  business  because  I  needed  a 
jinx,  I  was  superstitious.  One  thing  led  to  an- 
other and  I  started  grabbing  dogs.  It  sounds  crazy 
but  I  felt  like  Balboa  when  he  saw  the  Pacific. 
What  pride!  I'd  never  had  anything  like  it.  By 
the  way,  getting  caught  is  no  disgrace." 

I  took  Diana  down  to  the  Kellmans',  and  Dr. 
Kellman,  who  is  such  a  young  man,  made  a 
seemingly  prepared  speech  about  how  much 
Diana  had  cost  and  how  in  a  practice  that  was 
st. irting  slowly,  you  cannot  imagine  how  slowly, 
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An  important  message  from  PAUL  NEWMAN  and  JOANNE  WOODWARD 


"We  share  our  love  with 
seven  wonderful  children 
we  have  never  seen. 

"We'd  like  to  tell  you  why." 


"For  20  years  we've  been  Save 
the  Children  sponsors.  We  began 
by  sponsoring  a  desperately  poor 
little  girl  from  the  mountains  of 
Colombia— a  child  who  lived  in  a 
one-room  hut  and  could  only 
dream  of  attending  school. 

"It  was  a  joy  to  share  our  good 
fortune  with  her  and  to  know  that 
she  was  blossoming  because 
someone  cared  enough  to  help. 
It  made  us  want  to  help  other 
children  in  the  same  way.  And 
now  we  sponsor  seven  children 
around  the  world.  Children  we 
have  come  to  understand  and 
love.  Thanks  to  Save  the  Children. 

"If  you've  ever  wondered  'What 
can  one  person  do?'— the  answer 
is  'You  can  help  save  a  child.'  If 
you  are  touched  by  the  plight  of 
needy  children,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  Save  the  Children  to 
reach  out  to  them  with  caring, 
comfort,  and  support. 

"Please  join  us  as  a  Save  the 
Children  sponsor.  We've  seen  the 
wonders  they  can  work.  You'll  see 
how  much  you  really  can  do— in 
the  eyes  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  child  you  sponsor.  You'll  bring 
new  hope  to  a  child  you'll  know  per- 
sonally, as  we  do,  through  photo- 


graphs...reports. ..and  letters  you 
can  exchange,  if  you  wish. 

"You'll  see  despair  turn  to 
hope,  and  you'll  feel  the  personal 
reward  of  knowing  what  your  love 
and  support  can  do. 

"The  cost  is  so  little.  The  need 
is  so  great.  Won't  you  join  us  as 
Save  the  Children  sponsors?" 


A  sponsorship  costs  only  $16  a  month — less 
than  many  other  sponsorship  agencies.  Just  52c 
a  day.  Because  50  years  of  experience  has  taught 
us  that  direct  handouts  are  the  least  effective  way 
of  helping  children,  your  sponsorship  contribu- 
tions are  not  distributed  in  this  way.  Instead  they 
are  used  to  help  children  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible  —by  helping  the  entire  community 
with  projects  and  services,  such  as  health  care, 
education,  food  production  and  nutrition.  So 
hardworking  people  can  help  themselves  and 
save  their  own  children. 


Fill  out  this  coupon...  and  share  your  love  with  a  child. 


□ 


Yes,  I  want  to  join  the  Newmans  as  a  Save  the  Children  sponsor.  My  first 
monthly  sponsorship  payment  of  $16  is  enclosed.  I  prefer  to  sponsor  a 
□  boy    □  girl    □  either    in  the  area  I've  checked  below. 


□  Where  the  need 
is  greatest 

□  Africa 

□  American  Indian 
D  Appalachians.) 
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□  Bangladesh 

□  Colombia 

□  Dominican 
Republic 

□  Gaza  Strip 


□  Honduras 

□  Indonesia 

□  Inner  Cities  (U.S.) 

□  Israel 

D  Lebanon 

□  Mexico 


□  Nepal 

□  Philippines 

□  Southern  States  (U.S.) 

□  Southwest  Hispanic  (U.S.) 

□  Sri  Lanka 

□  Thailand 


(Please  print) 


Address. 


City_ 


_  State. 


_Zip, 


D  Instead  of  becoming  a  sponsor  at  this  time,  I  am  enclosing  a  contribution  of  S 
D  Please  send  me  more  information. 


f: 


Save  the  Children* 

50  Wilton  Road,  Westport,  Connecticut  06880 
Attn:  David  L.  Guyer,  President 


Established  1932.  The  original  child 
sponsorship  agency.  YOUR  SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE 
U.S.  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE.  We  are 
indeed  proud  of  our  use  of  funds.  Our 
annual  report  and  audit  statement  are 
available  upon  request 
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Diana  had  been  a  crazy  sacrifice  both  for  himself 
and  tor  Mrs.  Kellman.  Among  the  party  guests 
there  was  the  gloom  of  drama  slipping  away,  of  a 
return  to  the  everyday. 

In  another  two  hours,  I  had  restored  each  dog 
but  one  to  its  rightful  owner.  The  doctor  and  his 
wife  said  they  were  glad  to  be  shut  of  the  arthrit- 
ic, toothless  corgi,  hinting  it  was  Howie's  pun- 
ishment to  keep  it.  Howie  said  it  suited  him 
fine. 

Anyway,  as  things  go,  it  just  all  blew  over. 
And  in  fact,  by  spring,  when  Howie  started  hav- 
ing some  chest  pains,  probably  only  from  work- 
ing too  hard,  he  went  to  Dr.  Kellman,  joining 
our  new  doctor's  rapidly  growing  list  of  devoted 
patients. 


[Short  Story] 

CASE  HISTORY  #4: 
FRED 


From  Slaves  of  New  York,  a  collection  of  stories  by 
Tama  Janowitz,  published  this  month  by  Crown. 


E 


red  had  a  problem:  he  liked  to  approach 
strange  girls  on  the  street  and  offer  to  take  them 
shopping  at  Tiffany's.  As  he  was  an  out-of-work 
musician  who  lived  in  a  cold-water  walk-up  near 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  this  often  got  him  into 
trouble. 

The  first  time  it  happened  he  was  leaving  a 
midtown  record  company  (he  had  gone  there  to 
drop  off  yet  another  of  his  tapes)  and  across  the 
block  he  saw  a  tall  girl  with  short  cropped  hair 
and  a  certain  elegant  hard  way  of  walking.  He 
crossed  the  street  against  the  light  and  came  up 
alongside  the  girl.  To  his  surprise,  he  found 
himself  saying,  "Listen,  I  like  your  linear  defini- 
tion. I  was  wondering — just  for  the  hell  of  it — 
would  you  let  me  take  you  shopping  at  Tiffany's? 
It  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
naturally  I  wouldn't  expect  payment  of  any 
kind." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Buzz  off." 
If  anything,  Fred  was  energized  by  the  experi- 
ence. A  few  weeks  later,  while  shopping  for  arti- 
choke-chocolate-chip ice  cream  at  De  Roma's  in 
SoHo,  he  saw  a  girl  with  skinny  elbows  and  a 
wry,  pixieish  face.  He  looked  over  her  shoulder: 
she  was  purchasing  a  can  of  cream  of  asparagus 
soup.  "Good  choice,"  he  said.  "Listen,  I  know 
this  might  offend  you,  but  I'm  a  millionaire  and 
I  get  ,1  kick  out  of  taking  young  women  shopping 
at  Tiffany's.  Would  you  like  to  go?  You  can  pick 
out  something  nice — a  bracelet,  whatever." 


"O.K.,"  the  girl  said. 

They  got  in  a  taxi.  On  the  way  uptown  the 
girl  explained  that  she  was  from  Ohio  and  was 
visiting  her  sister.  Fred  said  that  he  didn't  do 
this  sort  of  thing  all  that  often,  just  when  the 
mood  struck.  "It  must  be  nice  to  have  all  that 
money,"  the  girl  said. 

"Oh,  it's  not  bad,"  Fred  said. 

In  Tiffany's  the  girl  grew  very  excited.  "I  can't 
believe  this,"  she  said.  "Wait  till  my  sister  hears 
about  this.  She'll  just  die.  This  is  like  something 
out  of  the  movies." 

For  almost  an  hour  Fred  and  the  girl  perused 
the  trays  of  emerald  rings,  chunky  lapis  brace- 
lets, silver  and  pearl  necklaces.  Watching  the 
girl,  with  her  gingery  freckles,  her  muttered 
cooing,  and  her  skinny,  twitching  elbows,  Fred 
was  nearly  overcome  with  love.  At  last  the  girl 
selected  a  $3,000  belt  of  alligator  and  silver. 
"Very  tasteful,"  Fred  said.  "A  good  choice.  But 
don't  you  think  you'd  rather  have  a  pin?" 

The  girl  looked  worried.  "Well,  it's  up  to 
you,"  she  said.  "You're  paying.  I  mean,  you  can 
decide." 

Fred  knew  the  girl  really  wanted  the  belt,  but 
he  selected  a  tiny  choker  of  pink  coral  and  small 
diamonds. 

Just  as  the  salesperson  was  about  to  write  up 
the  purchase,  Fred  searched  his  pockets  and  his 
wallet.  "Damn,"  he  said.  "I've  forgotten  my 
credit  card.  How  stupid!" 

The  girl  looked  wistful  but  said  she  under- 
stood absolutely. 

That  night  Fred  replayed  the  event  over  in  his 
head.  He  felt  he  had  never  been  more  aroused, 
more  attuned  to  life,  than  he  had  been  in  that 
hour  and  a  half  spent  in  Tiffany's.  Yet  obviously 
this  was  not  normal.  He  remembered  reading 
about  how  when  Nietzsche,  the  famous  German 
philosopher,  was  fifteen  years  old  and  in  board- 
ing school,  a  sadomasochistic  nymphomaniac 
countess  snuck  into  his  dorm  room  late  one 
night  dressed  as  a  man  and  beat  him  until  she 
was  sexually  aroused  enough  to  make  love. 

Though  Fred  didn't  quite  remember  all  the 
details  of  this  incident,  he  did  know  that  in  fu- 
ture years,  when  Nietzsche  was  grown  up,  he  de- 
veloped his  superman  philosophy,  in  which  the 
virile,  powerful  individual  dominates  in  life  and 
society. 

In  Nietzsche's  case  it  was  obvious  how  the  pri- 
mary, or  key,  event — his  rape  by  the  blond 
nymphomaniac  countess — led  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  philosophy.  But  Fred  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  himself  had  this  penchant,  this 
need,  this  lust  to  approach  strange  women  on 
the  street  and  offer  to  take  them  shopping  at  Tif- 
fany's. He'd  never  had  a  key  event.  Maybe  he'd 
never  had  any  events. 

For  a  few  more  times  he  was  able  to  get  away 
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Now  Let  Us  Send  You  the  Next  22  Issues  (A  Full  Year) 
At  Half  the  Regular  Rate— and  You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 


What  makes  The  New  York  Review  of  Books  so  different  from 
any  other  publication  in  America?  Why  has  it  been  called  "...the 
best  general  review  of  books  and  human  affairs  to  appear  in  this 
country  in  at  least  a  generation"?* 

Look  at  some  of  the  articles  and  reviews  enjoyed  by  over 
120,000  readers  in  recent  issues  of  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  and  you'll  find  the  answers 

.  .  .  JOHN  RICHARDSON  describes  how  Picasso's  "amour  fou" 
helped  create  an  entire  period  of  "magical,"  sexually  inspired 
painting  and  sculpture. 

.  .  .  BISHOP  DESMOND  TUTU,  drawing  on  his  own  childhood 
experiences  in  a  review  of  Leonard  Thompson's  The  Political 
Mythology  of  Apartheid,  shows  how  the  Afrikaners 
constructed  potent,  twisted  myths  of  their  own  superiority. 

.  .  .  BERNARD  LEWIS,  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on 
Islam,  explains  just  who  are  the  Shi'ite  Moslems  and  why  they 
have  become  an  angry  force  in  the  world. 

.  .  .  LOUIS  AUCHINCLOSS  writes  on  "The  Inner  FDR"  and  finds 
that  Roosevelt's  romantic  vision  of  himself  in  American  history 
provides  the  key  to  his  political  success. 

.  .  .  ALISON  LURIE  reviews  Doris  Lessing's  new  novel,  The  Good 
Terrorist,  as  "one  of  the  best  novels  in  English  I  have  read 
about  the  terrorist  mentality  and  the  inner  life  of  a 
revolutionary  group  since  Conrad's  The  Secret  Agent." 

.  .  .  GEORGE  F.  KENNAN  reviews  a  strikingly  new  philosophy  of 
nuclear  defense  based  on  a  civilian  organization  that  challenges 
the  accepted  doctrines  of  deterrence. 

Fresh  and  brilliant  articles  on  history,  literature,  politics, 
biography,  psychology,  science,  the  arts... isn't  this  the  kind  of 
magazine  you  want  to  read? 

Every  two  weeks  The  New  York  Review  of  Books  publishes 
criticism  by  writers  and  scholars  who  are  themselves  a  major  force 
in  world  literature  and  thought -Gore  Vidal,  Mary  McCarthy, 
Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Joan  Didion,  V.S.  Naipaul,  Norman  Mailer, 
John  K.  Galbraith,  Emma  Rothschild,  Susan  Sontag,  E.H. 
Gombrich,  V.S.  Pritchett,  Murray  Kempton,  Felix  Rohatyn, 
Stephen  Jay  Gould,  and  more. 

These  writers  address  themselves  to  a  special  audience  of  over 
120,000  discriminating  readers  who  know  that  the  widest  range  of 
subjects  will  be  discussed  in  an  exciting  way.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
The  New  York  Review  has  become  the  most  discussed  journal  in 
the  country?  Or  that  one  professor  notes  that  "Reading  The  New 
York  Review  is  my  idea  of  what  going  to  a  brilliant  small 
university  should  be." 

'Henry  David  Aiken,  Brandeis  University 
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rata,  but  all  of  it.  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  received  one  issue  or 
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[Photographs] 

ANOTHER  FACE  OF  THE  WEST 


From  "More  Faces  of  the  West,"  by  Carlos  Quintanilla  and  David  Stansbury,  m  the  October  issue  of  Austin's  Third  Coast.  At  left, 
Tod  Glume,  TV  Weatherman;  at  right,  Watermelon,  Holistic  Food  Market. 


with  his  harmless  ruse;  but  eventually  the  sales- 
people began  to  recognize  him,  and  at  last  one  of 
them,  upon  seeing  him  enter  Tiffany's  with  yet 
another  woman,  called  the  police.  He  was  de- 
tained and  questioned  for  several  hours;  the 
woman  also.  She  wept  bitterly  as  she  explained 
she  had  never  seen  Fred  before.  Tiffany's  decid- 
ed not  to  press  charges  provided  Fred  never  en- 
tered the  store  again. 

He  thought  about  asking  women  to  shop  with 
him  at  Harry  Winston's,  but  his  original  enthu- 
siasm had  worn  thin,  his  pleasure  in  women  had 
dimmed,  even  his  new  musical  compositions 
seemed  to  lack  the  old  zip  and  snap. 


[Interview] 

DYLAN  UPDATED 


From  "Encountering  Dylan, "  by  Charles  Kaiser,  in 
the  April  Boston  Review.  The  first  interviewer  is 
Nat  Hentoff;  the  second  is  Kaiser. 

INTERVIEWER  (1966):  What  made  you  decide  to 
go  the  rock-and-roll  route? 

DYLAN:  Carelessness.  I  lost  my  one  true 
love.  I  started  drinking.  The  first  thing  I  know, 
I'm  hi  .1  card  gallic-.  Then  I'm  in  a  crap  game.  I 


wake  up  in  a  pool  hall.  Then  this  big  Mexican 
lady  drags  me  off  the  table,  takes  me  to  Philadel- 
phia. She  leaves  me  alone  in  het  house,  and  it 
burns  down.  I  wind  up  in  Phoenix.  I  get  a  job  as 
a  Chinaman.  I  start  working  in  a  dime  store,  and 
move  in  with  a  thirteen-year-old  girl.  Then  this 
big  Mexican  lady  from  Philadelphia  comes  in 
and  burns  the  house  down.  I  go  down  to  Dallas. 
I  get  a  job  as  a  "before"  in  a  Charles  Atlas  "be- 
fore and  after"  ad.  I  move  in  with  a  delivery  boy 
who  can  cook  fantastic  chili  and  hot  dogs.  Then 
this  thirteen-year-old  girl  from  Phoenix  comes 
and  burns  the  house  down.  The  delivery  boy — 
he  ain't  so  mild:  he  gives  her  the  knife  and  the 
next  thing  I  know  I'm  in  Omaha.  It's  so  cold 
there,  by  this  time  I'm  robbing  my  own  bicycles 
and  frying  my  own  fish.  I  stumble  onto  some 
luck  and  get  a  job  as  a  carburetor  out  at  the  hot- 
rod races  every  Thursday  night.  I  move  in  with  a 
high-school  teacher  who  also  does  a  little 
plumbing  on  the  side,  who  ain't  much  to  look  at 
but  who's  built  a  special  kind  of  refrigerator  that 
can  turn  newspaper  into  lettuce.  Everything's 
going  good  until  the  delivery  boy  shows  up  and 
tries  to  knife  me.  Needless  to  say,  he  burned  the 
house  down,  and  I  hit  the  road.  The  first  guy 
that  picked  me  up  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  be  a 
star.  What  could  I  say.' 

INTERVIEWER  (1985):  Is  that  still  the  answer? 

DYLAN:  Well,  that's  parr  of  it. 
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[Promotional  Handout] 

HEAVY 
METAL  TEASE 


From  promotional  material  prepared  by  SMC  Pro- 
ductions, the  booking  agent  for  Teeze,  a  Philadel- 
phia heavy  metal  band. 
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eel  the  fire  of  TEEZE — five  heavy  metal  bad 
boys  hell-bent  on  blowing  out  your  speakers, 
wringing  blood  from  your  ears,  and  sending 
thousands  screaming  for  more. 

Seasoned  veterans  of  the  brutal  one-night- 
stand  club  circuit,  TEEZE  has  taken  it  one  step 
further  and  produced  its  first  tracks:  "On  the 
Run,"  "Hellraiser,"  "Looking  for  Action," 
"Leave  Me  to  Burn,"  "Somewhere,  Someday," 
"Midnight  Madness,"  "Party  Hardy,"  "Crank  It 
Up,"  "When  the  Moon  Is  Full,"  "Going  Away" 
...  all  of  which  were  penned  by  the  band. 

Always  a  totally  self-contained  group,  TEEZE 
travels  on  the  road  with  its  own  tour  bus,  30,000 
watts  of  custom  lighting,  and  a  four-way  3,000- 
watt  sound  reinforcement  system. 

LUIS  RIVERA  is  the  dynamic  front  man  of  this 
outfit.  One  of  the  group's  celebrated  lady-kill- 
ers, Rivera's  high  vocal  range  is  often  a  piercing, 
if  not  painfully  wonderful,  experience.  When 
Luis  hunches  over  and  grabs  the  mike  till  his 
knuckles  turn  white,  it's  only  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds until  the  P.  A.  is  due  for  another  vocal  as- 
sault. When  Luis  roams  the  stage  and  growls  at 
the  ladies  pressed  in  at  the  front,  more  than  a 
few  tears  are  shed — above  and  below  the 
waistline. 

BRIAN  STOVER  is  the  newest  member  to  enjoy 
the  success  of  this  group.  Brian's  uncanny  feel 
for  twisting  tortured  notes  from  his  ax  while 
flying  through  the  air  onstage  has  been  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  by  this  crash-and-burn 
outfit. 

GREGG  MALACK  shares  the  lead  guitar  chores 
and  also  does  an  occasional  vocal.  Some  un- 
initiated observers  might  think  that  Malack  was 
permanently  wired  to  a  nearby  200  line — he's  a 
constant  blur  of  pumped  adrenaline,  frazzled 
hair,  and  slick  leather. 

KEVIN  STOVER  is  the  muscle  and  the  engine 
room  of  this  metal  machine.  Always  rock  steady 
and  full  of  explosive  thunder,  Stover  is  a  men- 
ace behind  his  sizable  drum  kit.  At  the  end  of 
any  given  night,  Kevin  might  appear  ready  to 
keel  over  from  the  sweat  and  sheer  physical 
strain.  But  he  continues  to  hammer  night  after 
night — flailing  arms  and  legs  challenging  his  kit 
to  withstand  his  nonstop  abuse. 

DAVID  WEAKLEY,  considered  to  be  the  perfect 
stereotype  of  the  wasted  rocker,   indeed  looks 


and  (on  good  nights)  lives  the  part.  Weakley 
represents  the  darker  side  of  this  group;  his  sar- 
donic, some  say  perverse,  sense  of  humor  has  of- 
ten lightened  up  tense  moments  between  band 
and  audience. 


[Short  Story] 

SOURCES  AGREE 
ROCK  SWOON 
HAS  NO  PAST 


B}  Barry  Hannah.  Hannah,  the  author  of  Airships 
and  Captain  Maximus,  recently  read  this  story  at 
the  Sigma  Tao  Delta  Society  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

"P 

A  a.  Is  it  really  true  the  old  eat  their  young?" 

Gives  pause. 

"Couldn't  rightly  say,  son.  I'm  a  mid  man. 
Feels  like  I'm  walking  on  ice  meself.  Go  on 
down  to  the  barn,  ask  Grandpa." 

Grandpa's  down  there  in  the  back  shadows, 
some  loose  bales  around  his  old  brogies.  Seems 
to  be  humming  and  eating,  pulling  a  nail  out  of 
a  rotten  piece  of  board  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 

"It  is  true,  Grandpa?" 

"Wyoming's  not  my  home .  .  ." 

"Yer  nuts,  Grandpa." 

Sings,  "Ate  ol'  Granny  in  a  choo-choo  car!" 

Kid  goes  to  the  hut  to  see  Grandpa's  father. 
Withered  beyond  longevity,  a  tiny  man  in 
dwarf's  overalls,  deeply  addicted  to  codeine  and 
Valium,  fears  colored  people;  occasionally 
makes  scratching  protests  on  his  old  violin, 
which  has  become  too  large  for  him.  Every  dis- 
ease has  had  its  success  with  him.  Now  he's 
barely  a  scab  demanding  infrequent  nutrients. 
Bald  as  a  beige  croquet  ball,  he  rolls  his  own. 

They've  fixed  him  up  a  mike  with  a  cord 
into  an  ancient  Silvertone  amplifying  box.  Even 
his  snores  can  be  heard,  slightly,  out  in  the  yard. 

"Double  Gramps,  is  it  true  that  the  old  eat 
their  young?" 

"God  damn,  I'm  old!"  blasts  over  the  kid, 
feedback  piercing  too.  The  old  man  faints,  re- 
covers, goes  into  a  codeine  wither. 

"But  my  question.  Please,  Double  Gramps." 

Almost  accidentally,  the  old  man  fits  bow  to 
fiddle  and  scrawls  out  the  grand  trio  of  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever."  Endlessly.  It  goes  on  the 
entire  afternoon,  amplifier  picking  up  a  prouder 
stroke  here  and  there,  screeching. 

The  kid  grows  up,  a  rock  star,  aging  at  twen- 
ty-three. He's  already  eating  the  young  by  the 
thousands  when  the  second  thought  hits  him.  ■ 
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THE  PFIZER  HEALTHCARE  SERIES 


Medical  Research- 
building  a  healthier 

future 


If  you've  ever  been  treated  for  high  blood  pressure... 
heart  disease. .  .diabetes. .  .or  almost  any  health  problem, 
medical  progress  based  on  research  has  alreadv  touched 
your  life. 

Because  of  medical  research,  polio  no  longer  strikes  in 
epidemic  proportions  every  summer.  Todav  about  three- 
quarters  of  patients  diagnosed  as  having  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease will  survive  five  vears  or  longer— as  opposed  to  less 
than  half  twenty  years  ago.  Current  treatment  options 
for  people  with  heart  disease  and  high  blood  pressure 
include  medication  that  helps  the  bodv's  natural  regula- 
tors to  control  blood  pressure  and  volume,  enabling  the 
heart  to  function  with  less  strain. 

Scientists  are  now  working  on  new  ways  of  treating 
such  devastating  afflictions  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
Alzheimer's  disease.  They  are  testing  new  enzyme  inhibi- 
tors that  may  control  or  reverse  the  late  complications  of 
diabetes.  Forthcoming  breakthroughs  in  understanding 
biological  processes  and  treating  disease  mav  change  the 
qualitv  and  perhaps  the  length  of  vour  life. 

Medical  research  leading  to  such  results  takes  vears  of 
patient,  often  frustrating  experimentation  by  many  dif- 
ferent teams  throughout  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  scientific  community.  The  tasks  involved  are  not 
simple. 

Advances  in  research  stem  from  a  partnership  that 
includes  federal  agencies  such  as  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (AD  AM  HA),  universi- 
ties and  teaching  hospitals  across  America,  and  private 
industry  laboratories.  Each  partner  often  works  inde- 
pendently to  acquire  knowledge  and  test  new  concepts. 
They  must  build  on  the  knowledge  developed  in  all  labo- 
ratories, and  they  often  coordinate  efforts  in  their  search 
for  answers. 

Whether  an  idea  originates  in  a  university  laboratory 
or  starts  with  basic  product  research  carried  on  in  the 
private  sector,  important  findings  percolate  through  the 


entire  scientific  community,  where  each  new  finding 
serves  as  a  building  block  to  establish  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  what  w;e  are  and  how  we  function. 

Medical  research  is  an  expensive  process.  It  needs 
steadv  funding  for  equipment  and  personnel— even 
when  progress  is  slow.  Government  and  industry  often 
work  with  universitv-based  scientists  and  the  medical 
profession  not  onlv  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  development  of  new  treatments,  but  also  in 
funding  these  advances. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  all  must  do  our  part  to  help 
keep  the  flow  of  discoveries  active  and  ongoing.  If  fund- 
ing for  medical  research  is  reduced,  major  advances  in 
knowledge  about  some  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  fac- 
ing us  today  could  be  delayed  for  years  to  come. 

What  can  you  do? 

•  Speak  up.  Let  your  legislators  know  that  you  want 
funding  of  biomedical  research  by  NIH  and  other 
government  agencies  to  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible 
levels. 

•  Contiibute  to  voluntary  health  organizations  support- 
ing disease  research. 

Research-based  pharmaceutical  companies  such  a.' 
Pfizer  are  also  increasing  their  financial  investment  in 
research.  For  instance,  in  1984  alone,  pharmaceutical 
companies  in  the  United  States  spent  over  4  billion  dol- 
lars on  research  and  product  development. 

At  the  same  time,  we  at  Pfizer  realize  the  importance 
of  committing  more  than  money  to  research.  As  i 
partner  in  healthcare,  we  are  continually  working  to  dis 
cover  new  ideas,  test  new  concepts,  and  turn  new  under 
standing  to  practical  and  beneficial  uses.  Now  we  arc 
working  harder  than  ever  to  make  sure  that  this  nation'* 
medical  research  effort  receives  the  attention— and  ftincj 
ing— it  deserves. 

For  more  information  on  the  future  of  medical  research  in 
America,  wnitc  to  Health  Research  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  3S52 
FR,  (Wand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NT  10163. 


Pfizer 
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THE 

DIAGNOSTIC 

NOVEL 

On  the  uses  of  modern  fiction 
By  Walker  Percy 


o 


f  course  the  novel  is  in  a  mess;  it 
always  has  been  in  a  mess.  Accordingly,  articles  about  the  state  of  the  novel 
or  the  death  of  the  novel  are  generally  boring  and  are  best  left  to  the  critics. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  present  mess  is  singular.  I  have  no  wish 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  or  to  mount  an  attack  on  contemporary  novelists — 
nothing  so  grand  as  that — but  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  con- 
nections between,  of  all  things,  medicine  and  literature. 

By  the  novel,  I  am  speaking  of  serious  fiction.  By  serious  fiction  (which 
of  course  includes  the  comic),  I  am  not  speaking  of  entertainments  cranked 
out  as  commodities  for  the  marketplace,  some  very  skillfully  but  all  as  stan- 
dardized as  soap  operas.  By  the  serious  novel,  long  or  short,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  words  set  down  by  one  person  that  create  an  original  fictive  world, 
which  in  turn  is  recognized  by  a  reader  and  read  with  a  sense  of  discovery 
and  delight. 

I  will  mention  only  one  particular  aspect  of  the  current  mess  because, 
even  with  all  the  perennial  crises,  deaths,  and  resurrections  of  the  novel, 
this  one  is  surely  something  new  and  passing  strange.  It  could  only  have 
come  about  through  some  loony  misunderstanding  by  otherwise  sensible 
persons,  that  is  to  say,  novelists  of  repute,  acclaimed  by  critics  and  reward- 
ed by  foundations. 

The  misunderstanding  is  of  this  order.  Given  that  life  in  the  modern 
world  is  deranged,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  novelist  should  in  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation  write  deranged  novels.  This  is  like  saying  that  the  only  way 
a  psychiatrist  can  talk  about  crazy  people  is  to  talk  crazy. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  intend  no  plea  for  a  return  to  the  "traditional 
novel"  with  its  standard  apparatus  studied  in  Literature  101:  characteriza- 
tion, plot,  description,  setting,  narrative,  and  so  on.  No,  if  the  practition- 
ers of  the  nouveau  roman  want  to  do  away  with  the  traditional  baggage  of 
the  novel,  it  is  all  right  with  me — if  it  works.  Put  a  man  and  a  woman  on  a 
park  bench.  Describe  the  geometry  of  the  park  paths  and  the  contour  of  the 
shrubbery  for  ten  pages.  Say  nothing  about  the  man  or  the  woman  except 
that  perhaps  he  decides  to  touch  her  on  the  thigh.  Perhaps  he  does.  Per- 
haps he  does  not.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  woman  who  mistakenly  imagines 
that  he  has  done  so.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  such  a  novel. 

But  what  is  more  curious  and  worthy  of  note — not  because  it  is  loony  but 

Walker  Percy  is  the  author  o/The  Moviegoer  and  The  Last  Gentleman.  He  currently  is 
at  work  on  his  sixth  novel,  The  Thanatos  Syndrome. 
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The  entire  enterprise 

of  literature  is,  like 

that  of  a  physician, 

undertaken  in  hope. 

Otherwise  why 

would  we,  writer 

and  reader,  be  here? 


The  Agnew  Clinic,  by  Thomas  Eakms 


because  it  takes  itself  seriously  and  is  taken  seriously — is  another  school  of 
novel  writing.  It  proposes  not  only  to  dump  the  traditional  baggage  of  the 
novel  but  to  scuttle  the  novel  itself.  The  very  premise  of  novel  writing — 
that  the  novelist  has  something  to  say,  that  he  can  to  a  degree  encompass 
his  meaning  in  words,  that  he  is  writing  about  something,  that  the  reader 
can  to  a  degree  take  his  meaning — is  denied  by  manifesto.  There  is  traffic 
in  words  but  not  toward  the  end  of  communication.  This  kind  of  novel  is, 
could  only  be,  the  issue  of  a  misalliance  between  a  playful  French  semiotics 
and  a  solemn  American  academe.  But,  like  some  wines,  this  French  play- 
fulness doesn't  travel  well.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  non-sense 
R  proffered  with  that  special  gravity  characteristic  of  some  En- 
glish departments,  a  sort  of  solemn  Yale  Germanness. 
ather  than  say  anything  about  the  anti-novel,  poststructural- 
ism,  or  deconstruction,  I'd  prefer  to  mention  a  nineteenth-century  Russian 
doctor  named  Chekhov.  One  reason  for  doing  so  is  a  fellow  feeling  and 
certain  superficial  resemblances  between  us.  He  was  a  physician  and  a  writ- 
er of  fiction.  I  was  a  physician  and  am  a  writer  of  fiction.  We  both  had 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Chekhov,  like  me,  was  not  keen  on  doctoring  and 
was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  it. 

There  the  resemblances  seem  to  stop.  Chekhov  never  wrote  a  novel.  I 
never  wrote  a  play  or  a  short  story.and  don't  intend  to.  But  as  I  thought 
about  it  and  began  to  read  further  in  Chekhov,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
were  other  concerns  which  I  shared  with  him,  concerns  which  it  seems 
appropriate  to  speak  of  now  because  they  are  of  even  greater  moment  to  us 
than  they  were  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Again  I  find  myself  coming  back  to  his  medical  training.  And  I  hope  it 
won't  sound  presumptuous  to  say  that  Chekhov's  great  genius  brought  a 
certain  set  of  mind  from  medicine  to  literature  that  served  well  in  his  case 
and  that  in  my  case  has  been  indispensable.  I  refer  to  the  diagnostic  stance 
that  comes  so  naturally  to  the  physician — diagnostic  at  the  outset  and  in 
the  end,  one  hopes,  therapeutic. 

Part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  the  doctor  is  a  nose  for  pathology. 
Something  is  wrong.  What  is  it?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  illness?  Where  is 
the  lesion?  Is  it  acute  or  chronic,  treatable  or  fatal?  Can  we  understand  it? 
Does  the  disease  have  a  name,  or  is  it  something  new?  Accordingly,  I  shall 
use  as  my  point  of  departure  not  the  conventional  view  of  Chekhov  as  a 
masterful  portrayer  of  life  as  it  is,  without  judgment  or  ideology.  I  think, 
rather,  of  a  less  well  known  Chekhov,  Chekhov  the  literary  clinician,  the 
pathologist  of  the  strange  spiritual  malady  of  the  modern  age. 

What  interests  me  is  the  extraordinary  apposition  in  Chekhov  of  a  scru- 
pulous respect  for  life  in  the  concrete,  a  distaste  for  ideology,  a  refusal  to 
bend  fact  to  thesis,  all  this,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  diag- 
nostic approach  to  the  ills  of  the  modern  world — an  approach  which,  after 
all,  entails  a  certain  degree  of  abstraction  and  generalizing  and  sciencing.  I 
would  propose  that  now,  almost  a  hundred  years  later,  this  literary-diagnos- 
tic method  is  even  more  appropriate  to  the  fictional  enterprise  of  the  late 
twentieth  century. 

In  other  times,  the  sense  of  the  wholeness  and  well-being  of  society,  or  at 
least  much  of  educated  society,  outweighed  the  suspicion  that  something 
had  gone  very  wrong  indeed.  Something  is  indeed  wrong,  and  one  of  the 
tasks  of  the  serious  novelist  is,  if  not  to  isolate  the  bacillus  under  the  micro- 
scope, at  least  to  give  the  sickness  a  name,  to  render  the  unspeakable  speak- 
able.  Not  to  overwork  the  comparison,  the  artist's  work  in  such  times  is 
surely  not  that  of  the  pathologist,  whose  subject  matter  is  a  corpse  and 
whose  question  is  not  "What  is  wrong?"  but  "What  did  the  patient  die  of?" 
For  I  take  it  as  going  without  saying  that  the  entire  enterprise  of  literature 
is,  like  that  of  a  physician,  undertaken  in  hope.  Otherwise  why  would  we, 
writer  and  reader,  be  here?  Why  bother  to  read,  write,  teach,  study,  if  the 
patient  is  already  dead?  For  in  this  case  the  patient  is  the  culture  itself. 
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Such  terms  as  diagnosis  and  pathology  are  of  course  used  analogically  here, 
hut  I  am  using  the  word  science  deliberately  and  unequivocally  in  its  original 
and  broad  sense  of  discovery  and  knowing,  rather  than  its  conventional 
sense  of  isolating  the  secondary  causes  of  natural  phenomena.  For  if  I  be- 
lieve anything,  it  is  that  the  primary  business  of  literature  and  art  is  cogni- 
Itive,  a  kind  of  finding  out  and  knowing  and  telling,  both  in  good 
^  times  and  bad;  a  celebration  of  the  way  things  are  when  they  are 
right,  and  a  diagnostic  enterprise  when  they  are  wrong, 
he  strategy  of  the  novel  in  the  late  twentieth  century  is  surely  differ- 
ent from  the  fiction  of  the  past  200  years.  Literature  in  earlier  times  might 
be  understood  as  an  attempt  to  dramatize  conflicts  and  resolutions,  to  ar- 
ticulate and  confirm  values  in  a  society  where  there  already  existed  a  con- 
sensus about  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  world  and  man's  place  in  it.  Given 
such  a  consensus,  a  corpus  of  meanings  held  in  common,  it  was  possible  for 
a  novelist  or  playwright  or  poet  to  create  a  fictive  world  within  which  the 
behavior  of  the  characters  could  be  understood,  approved  of,  disapproved 
of,  and  the  reader  accordingly  entertained,  edified,  and,  in  the  case  of  great 
literature,  his  very  self  and  his  world  confirmed  and  illumined. 

In  short,  any  literature  requires  as  the  very  condition  of  its  life  a  certain 
consensus,  an  intersubjective  community  within  which  writers  and  readers 
can  traffic  in  words  and  symbols  that  mean  approximately  the  same  thing 
for  both. 

Now  I  think  it  fair  to  begin  with  the  assumption,  which  seems  fairly  ob- 
vious, that,  as  the  poet  said,  the  center  is  not  holding;  that  the  consensus, 
while  it  might  not  have  disappeared,  is  at  least  seriously  called  into  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  to  judge  from  a  good  many  contemporary  novels,  films,  and 
plays,  it  often  appears  that  the  only  consensus  possible  is  a  documentation 
of  the  fragmentation.  The  genre  of  meaninglessness  has  in  fact  become  the 
chic  property  not  only  of  the  cafe  existentialist,  but  even  of  Hollywood. 

To  state  the  matter  as  plainly  as  possible,  I  would  echo  a  writer  like  Guar- 
ding who  says  simply  that  the  modern  world  has  ended,  the  world,  that  is, 
of  the  past  200  or  300  years,  which  we  think  of  as  having  been  informed  by 
the  optimism  of  the  scientific  revolution,  rational  humanism,  and  that 
Western  cultural  entity  which  until  this  century  it  has  been  more  or  less 
accurate  to  describe  as  Christendom.  The  Christian  notion  of  man  as  a 
wayfarer  in  search  of  his  salvation  no  longer  informs  Western  culture. 
What  most  of  us  seem  to  be  seeking  in  its  place  are  such  familiar  goals  as 
maturity,  creativity,  autonomy,  rewarding  interpersonal  relations,  and  so 
forth.  Most  contemporary  novelists  have  moved  into  a  world  of  rootless  and 
isolated  consciousness  where,  as  Lewis  Simpson  put  it,  "the  covenant  with 
memory  and  history  has  been  abrogated  in  favor  of  the  existential  self." 

Before  considering  the  kind  of  novel  that  becomes  possible  in  such  an 
age — the  postmodern  or  post-Christian,  as  it  is  often  called — I  should  like 
briefly  to  characterize  the  age  itself,  or  one  or  two  traits  of  it,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  novelist.  For  like  his  predecessors,  he  seeks  some  remnant  of 
a  common  ground  from  which  he  can  see  and  tell,  and  where  he  hopes 
there  will  be  others;  other  writers,  other  readers,  who  share,  if  not  a  con- 
sensus, at  least  a  common  sense  of  predicament. 

Toward  this  end,  it  seems  fair  to  describe  the  times  not  merely  in  con- 
ventional terms  as  a  world  transformed  by  technology  both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  the  evil  being  the  very  real  ugliness  of  much  of  the  transformation  and 
the  very  real  depersonalization  of  many  people  living  in  such  a  world.  What 
is  not  so  self-evident  is  the  more  subtle  yet  more  radical  transformation  of 
the  very  consciousness  of  Western  man.  I  don't  mean  the  mechanization 
and  homogenization  and  dehumanization  one  hears  about  so  often — 
though  I  would  not  quarrel  with  those  descriptions.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
an  entire  literature  about  the  ennui  of  life  in  suburbia.  Yet  this  literature 
itself,  let's  face  it,  is  generally  even  more  boring  than  the  life  it  portrays. 

No,  the  real  pathology  lies  elsewhere — not  in  the  station  wagon  or  the 
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all-electric  kitchen,  which  are  after  all  very  good  things  to  have,  but  rather 
in  the  quality  of  the  consciousness  of  the  novelist  and  his  characters.  But 
we  miss  the  point  if  we  say  that  the  Western  world  and  the  life  of  Western 
man  have  simply  been  transformed  by  scientific  technology.  This  is  true 
enough,  but  what  also  has  happened  is  that  the  consciousness  of  Western 
man,  the  layman  in  particular,  has  been  transformed  by  a  curious  misappre- 
hension of  the  scientific  method.  One  is  tempted  to  use  the  theological 
term  idolatry.  The  misapprehension  takes  the  form  of  a  radical  and  para- 
doxical loss  of  sovereignty  by  the  layman  and  a  radical  impoverishment 
of  human  relations — paradoxical  because  it  occurs  in  the  face  of  man's 
technological  mastery  of  the  world  and  his  richness  as  a  consumer  of  the 
world's  goods. 

In  certain  circumstances,  such  a  surrender  of  sovereignty  is  not  disabling. 
When  something  goes  wrong  in  our  technological  environment,  whether  it 
is  one's  car  or  one's  intestinal  tract,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  "they" 
can  fix  it,  "they"  being  the  appropriate  specialist.  Our  expectations  are  not 
unreasonable.  Very  few  of  us  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  master  carbu- 
retor repair  or  the  physiology  of  the  GI  tract.  But  what  happens  when  one 
feels  in  the  deepest  sense  possible  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
one's  very  self?  When  one  experiences  the  common  complaint  of  the  age: 
the  loss  of  meaning,  the  purposelessness,  the  loss  of  identity,  of  values? 
What  happens  when  a  person  comes»to  believe  that  his  very  self  is  also  the 
appropriate  domain  of  "them,"  that  is,  the  appropriate  experts  of  the  self? 
A  typical  case  of  such  a  surrender  of  sovereignty  is  the  patient  who  is  de- 
lighted when  he  can  present  his  psychiatrist  or  analyst  with  a  symptom  or 
dream  that  fits  the  prevailing  theory — or  when  he  performs  well  in  an  en- 
counter group.  The  patient  is,  in  effect,  saying,  "I  may  be  sick,  but  how 
happy  I  am  when  I  can  present  my  doctor  with  a  sickness  or 

Ba  symptom  or  a  dream  that  is  recognized  as  a  classic  example 
of  such  and  such  a  neurosis:  I  am  an  authentic  neurotic!" 
ut  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  novel?  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  this  very  misapprehension  of  the  scientific  method  that  opens 
the  possibility  of  a  new  and  critical  role  for  the  novelist  of  the  future. 

Let  me  oversimplify  this  misapprehension  and  state  it  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble. What  I  am  about  to  say  is  no  secret  to  the  scientist,  but  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  by  the  layman.  The  secret  is  simply  this:  the  scientist,  in 
practicing  the  scientific  method,  cannot  utter  a  single  word  about  an  indi- 
vidual thing  or  creature  insofar  as  it  is  an  individual,  but  only  insofar  as  it 
resembles  other  individuals.  This  limitation  holds  true  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  molecule  of  NaCl  or  an  amoeba  or  a  human  being.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  startling  about  this.  We  all  remember  taking  science 
courses  in  which  one  was  confronted  with  a  sample  of  sodium  chloride  or  a 
specimen  of  a  dogfish  to  dissect.  Such  studies  reveal  the  properties  shared 
by  all  sodium  chloride  and  all  dogfish.  We  have  no  particular  interest  in 
this  particular  pinch  of  salt  or  this  particular  dogfish. 

Again,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  novel?  Perhaps  I  can  state  the  con- 
nection best  by  describing  my  own  discovery.  As  a  person  educated  in  sci- 
ence, as  an  admirer  of  the  elegance  and  truth  of  the  scientific  method,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  medical  student  undergoing  psychoanalysis  with  the 
intention  of  going  into  psychiatry,  it  dawned  on  me  that  no  science  or  sci- 
entist, not  even  Freud,  could  address  a  single  word  to  me  as  an  individual 
but  only  as  an  example  of  such  and  such  a  Southern  neurotic  type.  All  very 
well  and  good,  you  say,  but  so  what?  But  you  see,  there  is  a  Catch-22  here. 
The  catch  is  that  each  of  us  is,  always  and  inescapably,  an  individual.  Un- 
like a  dogfish,  we  are  stuck  with  ourselves  and  have  somehow  to  live  out  the 
rest  of  the  day  being  more  or  less  ourselves.  And  to  the  degree  that  we  allow 
ourselves  to  perceive  ourselves  as  a  type  of,  example  of,  instance  of,  such 
;md  such  a  class  of  Homo  sapiens — even  the  most  creative  Homo  sapiens 
imaginable — to  this  same  degree  do  we  come  short  of  being  ourselves. 
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As  to  the  novel,  I  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  the  discovery-  that  led  me  to 
take  up  novel  writing,  a  vocation  for  which  I  was  otherwise  singularly  un- 
qualified. For  a  novelist  should  of  course  be  well  educated  in  the  human- 
ities, in  literature;  and  if  he  is  a  Southern  novelist,  I  am  told  that  he  is 
supposed  to  be  saturated  with  the  Southern  tradition  of  folklore,  yarns, 
storytelling,  family  histories,  and  such.  If  you  want  to  be  another  Faulkner, 
you  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  hunkered  down  on  courthouse  lawns, 
listening  to  old-timers  talk  about  the  way  things  were.  I  qualify  under  none 
of  these  canons,  having  been  born  and  raised  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in 
a  new  house  on  a  new  golf  course.  The  only  stories  I  ever  heard  were  jokes 
in  the  locker  room. 

What  did  at  last  dawn  on  me  as  a  medical  student  and  intern,  a  practi- 
tioner, I  thought,  of  the  scientific  method,  was  that  there  is  a  huge  gap  in 
the  scientific  view  of  the  world.  The  sector  of  the  world  about  which  sci- 
ence cannot  utter  a  single  word  is  nothing  less  than  this:  what  it  is  like  to  be 
an  individual  living  in  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth  century. 

If  the  scientist  cannot  address  himself  to  this  reality,  who  can?  My  dis- 
covery, of  course,  was  that  the  writer  can,  and  most  particularly  the  novel- 
ist. Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  reading  of  two  nineteenth-century  writers, 
Kierkegaard  and  Dostoyevsky,  which  convinced  me  that  only  the  writer, 
the  existentialist  philosopher  or  the  novelist,  can  explore  the  gap  with 
all  the  passion  and  seriousness  and  expectation  of,  say,  an 

B  Einstein  discovering   that  Newtonian  physics  no   longer 

works, 
efore  saying  any  more  about  the  novel  as  an  instrument  for  the 
exploration  of  reality,  let  me  take  notice  of  two  traits  of  twentieth-century 
life  that  are  peculiarly  open  to  novelistic  treatment  and  are  also  the  conse- 
quence of  an  all-encompassing  scientific-technological  world  view. 

One  is  the  isolation,  loneliness,  and  alienation  of  modern  man,  as  re- 
flected in  the  protagonists  of  so  many  current  novels,  plays,  and  films.  To  a 
degree,  this  alienation  can  be  traced,  I  think,  to  the  surrender,  albeit  un- 
conscious, of  valid  forms  of  human  activity  to  scientists,  technologists,  and 
specialists.  The  other  trait  is  the  spectacular  emphasis  in  novels  and  films 
on  explicit  sexual  behavior. 

The  convergence  of  these  two  traits  often  results  in  a  novel  or  film  about 
a  man  or  woman  who,  though  isolated  in  the  midst  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans and  rendered,  so  to  speak,  incommunicado,  embarks  on  a  series  of 
sexual  encounters  which  at  the  end  leave  the  individual  much  as  we  found 
him  or  her,  still  isolated,  still  surrounded  by  a  cocoon  of  silence. 

This  depiction  of  explicit  sexuality  is  beset  by  all  kinds  of  ambiguities. 
On  the  one  hand,  one  can  say  fairly,  and  I  for  one  believe,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  pornography  and  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  bad  writers 
and  bad  filmmakers  who  make  a  lot  of  money  by  writing  novels  and  making 
movies  designed  to  sexually  excite  the  reader  and  viewer.  I  will  say  no  more 
about  pornography  than  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature.  What  has 
happened,  I  think,  is  that  with  the  ongoing  impoverishment  of  human  rela- 
tions by  the  scientific  ethos  which  pervades  the  Western  world,  it  inevita- 
bly came  to  pass  that  for  many  people,  both  readers  and  writers,  genital 
sexuality  came  to  be  seen  as  the  only,  the  "real,"  the  basic  form  of  human 
intercourse.  It  is  a  matter  of  what  we  come  to  see  as  real,  which  is  taken  to 
be  genital  and  libidinal. 

Take  a  film  like  Last  Tango  in  Paris — which  I  happen  not  to  think  a  very 
good  movie.  But  I  do  not  think  it  pornographic  either.  In  this  film  two 
people  who  remain  strangers  throughout  perform  a  series  of  sexual  oper- 
ations on  each  other,  mostly  in  dead  silence,  and  in  the  end  one  kills  the 
other.  Two  things  happen:  impersonal  sex  and  dispassionate  violence.  Per- 
haps these  are  the  only  things  that  can  happen.  A  case  might  be  made  that, 
given  a  certain  urban  environment  and  an  educated  class  of  laymen  alienat- 
ed from  one  another  and  from  themselves,  only  three  real  options  remain — 
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genital  sex,  violence,  and,  perhaps  the  realest  of  all,  death. 

Sex,  violence,  and  death  are  real  enough,  but  is  anything  else  real?  And 
if  not,  is  the  work  of  the  novelist  and  filmmaker  simply  the  documentation 
and  cataloguing  of  this  impoverishment  of  the  real  in  contemporary  life? 

I  suggest  an  alternative  for  the  novelist,  which  is  perhaps  more  radical,  at 
least  more  venturesome  and  challenging,  than  a  mere  documentation  of 
isolation,  depersonalized  sex,  and  violence.  If  there  is  no  such  alternative, 
then  we  should  have  quit  with  Kafka,  who  limited  human  activity  to  a  few 
moves  to  and  fro  in  a  dark  burrow,  an  occasional  encounter  with  another 
creature  in  the  dark  where  one  gropes,  touches,  feels,  perhaps  copulates, 
perhaps  does  not,  then  goes  one's  own  blind  way. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  there  lies  at  hand  for  the  artist,  especially  the  nov- 
elist, an  instrument  for  exploring  the  darkness  of  Kafka's  burrow  or  Marlon 
Brando's  unfurnished  apartment,  an  instrument  in  every  sense  as  scientific 
and  as  cognitive  as,  say,  Galileo's  telescope  or  Wilson's  cloud  chamber. 
Indeed,  this  may  be  the  only  instrument  we  have  for  exploring  the  great  gap 
in  our  knowing,  the  only  instrument  that  allows  us  to  know  ourselves  and 
how  it  stands  between  ourselves  and  others. 

This  instrument  is  of  course  art  in  general  and  literature  in  particular. 

But  what  is  the  function  of  literature  in  a  period  like  this,  a  time  when 
one  era  has  ended  and  the  new  era  has  not  yet  come  into  being,  that  is  to 
say,  has  not  yet  articulated  itself,  does  not  even  have  a  name? 

One  important  function  of  fiction  in  such  a  time,  at  least  as  I  see  it,  is 
exploratory.  If  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  is  a  celebration  of  life  in  eighteenth- 
century  England,  the  fiction  of  our  time  is  more  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
whose  hero  has  been  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island — with  important  dif- 
ferences. This  island  is  even  stranger  than  Crusoe's.  For  one  thing,  al- 
though it  is  overpopulated,  many  of  its  inhabitants  feel  as  lonely  as  Crusoe. 
For  another  thing,  Crusoe  saw  himself  as  an  intact  member  of  European 
Christendom,  and  even  a  desert  island  as  a  tissue  of  meaningful  signs.  Such 
and  such  an  animal  track  spelled  danger.  Such  and  such  a  fruit  meant  eat 
me.  He  knew  what  to  do.  But  the  castaway  of  the  twentieth-century  novel 
does  not  know  who  he  is,  where  he  came  from,  what  to  do,  and  the  signs  on 
his  island  are  ambiguous.  If  he  does  encounter  another  human,  a  man  Fri- 
day, he  has  trouble  communicating  with  him.  Certainly  if  two  postmodern 
men  met  on  an  island  today  like  Crusoe  and  Friday,  neither  would  dream  of 
trying  to  convert  the  other — for  conversion  implies  there  is  something  to 
be  converted  from  and  converted  to.  Perhaps  some  sort  of  sexual  encounter 
is  possible,  perhaps  a  joint  scientific  venture;  certainly  murder  is  possible. 
But  what  else? 

Then  what  is  the  task  of  serious  fiction  in  an  age  when  both  the  Judeo- 
Christian  consensus  and  rational  humanism  have  broken  down?  I  suggest 
that  it  is  more  than  a  documentation  of  the  loneliness  and  the  varieties  of 
sexual  encounters  of  so  much  modern  fiction.  I  suggest  that  it  is  nothing 
less  than  an  exploration  of  the  options  of  postmodern  man.  That  is,  a  man 
who  not  only  is  in  Crusoe's  predicament,  a  castaway  of  sorts,  but  is  also 
acutely  aware  of  his  predicament.  What  did  Crusoe  do?  He  poked  around. 
He  explored  the  island.  He  scanned  the  horizon.  He  looked  for  signs  from 
across  the  seas.  He  combed  the  beach — for  what?  Perhaps  for  bottles  with 
messages  in  them.  No  doubt  he  also  launched  bottles  with  messages  in 
them.  But  what  kind  of  messages?  That  is  the  question.  What  kind  of  mes- 
sages could  be  understood? 

The  contemporary  novelist,  in  other  words,  must  be  an  epistemologist  of 
sorts.  He  must  know  how  to  send  messages  and  decipher  them.  The  mes- 
sages may  come  not  in  bottles  but  rather  in  the  halting  and  muted  dialogue 
between  strangers,  between  lovers  and  friends.  One  speaks,  the  other  tries 
to  fathom  his  meaning — or  indeed  to  determine  if  the  message  has  any 
meaning- 
Compare  recent  fiction  with  the  community  taken  for  granted  in  the 
traditional  novel,  for  example,  the  reception  described  at  the  beginning  of 
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War  and  Peace,  where  Anna  Pavlovna  and  her  guests  discuss  the  Napoleon- 
ic wars.  Conversation  occurs,  looks  are  exchanged,  all  perfectly  understood 
in  a  community  of  shared  meanings  and  assumptions. 

To  change  the  island  image,  the  community  of  discourse  in  the  current 
novel  might  be  likened  to  two  prisoners  who  find  themselves  in  adjoining 
cells  as  a  consequence  of  some  vague,  Kafka-like  offense.  Communication 
is  possible  by  tapping  against  the  intervening  wall.  Do  they  speak  the  same 
language?  The  quasi-conversations  or  non-conversations  of  two  such  men 
may  be  found  in  novels  and  plays  from  Kafka  to  Sartre  to  Beckett  to  Pinter 
to  Joseph  McElroy. 

If  this  view  sounds  gloomy,  allow  me  to  express  a  kind  of  perverse  hope 
and  preference.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  a  symptom  of  my  own  neurosis 
or  whether  it  says  something  about  the  way  things  are.  In  a  word,  I'd  rather 
be  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  tapping  messages  to  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  twentieth 
century  than  be  a  guest  at  Anna  Pavlovna's  reception  in  Moscow  in  1805. 
The  challenge  now  is  both  more  critical  and  more  exciting  than  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon.  For  the  challenge  now  is  nothing  less  than  the 

B  exploration  of  a  new  world  and  the  re-creation  or  rediscov- 

ery of  language  and  meanings, 
ut  to  go  back  to  my  thesis,  the  diagnostic  and  cognitive  role  of 
modern  fiction.  When  one  age  ends  and  the  traditional  cultural  symbols  no 
longer  work,  man  is  exposed  in  all  his  nakedness,  which  is  uncomfortable 
for  man  but  revealing  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  take  a  good  look  at  him, 
which  is  to  say,  at  ourselves.  By  the  very  nature  of  things  and  how  they  are 
known,  it  lies  within  the  province  of  art,  literature  in  particular — and  not 
the  natural  sciences — to  undertake  this  exploration. 

It  is  no  accident  that  so  much  of  modern  fiction  has  converged  with  a 
movement  of  European  philosophy  and  that  the  same  name,  the  much 
overworked  term  existentialist,  has  been  applied  to  both.  For  both  ap- 
proaches, say,  Kierkegaard's  in  philosophy  and  Dostoyevsky's  in  fiction, 
share  a  view  in  common,  that  of  man,  not  mankind,  but  a  particular  man 
who  finds  himself  in  some  fashion  isolated  from  the  world  and  society 
around  him;  a  society  in  which  both  the  philosophy  and  the  fiction  are 
viewed  as  more  or  less  absurd,  if  not  moribund.  This  man  is  then  viewed  as 
alienated  from  his  culture,  not  as  an  abstraction,  not  as  specimen  Homo 
sapiens  alienatus  pinned  like  a  dogfish  to  a  dissecting  board,  but  rather  as  an 
individual  set  down  in  a  time  and  a  place  and  a  predicament.  The  subject  of 
the  novel  may  be  outside  his  culture  but  his  predicament  is  no  less  concrete 
and  acute  than  that  of  Prince  Andrey  Bolkonsky  lying  wounded  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Borodino.  He  may  be  sitting  alone  in  a  cafe,  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  bourgeoisie  in  Bouville,  or  she  may  be  spinning  around  the 
interstates  or  holed  up  with  a  stranger  in  a  motel  like  a  character  in  a  Joan 
Didion  novel. 

In  any  case,  what  is  being  explored  and  set  forth  in  this  kind  of  serious 
novel  is  not  primarily  the  hypocrisy  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  wasteland  of 
Los  Angeles  but  the  fundamental  predicament  of  the  character  himself  or 
herself.  Accordingly,  what  is  being  explored  or  should  be  explored  is  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  human  predicament  but  the  possibility  or  non-possi- 
bility of  a  search  for  signs  and  meanings.  Depending  on  the  conviction  of 
the  writer,  the  signs  may  be  found  to  be  ambiguous  or  meaningless — or 
perhaps  a  faint  message  comes  through,  a  tapping  on  the  wall  heard  and 
deciphered  and  replied  to. 

The  point  is  that  all  fiction  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  exploration 
and  discovery,  in  short,  of  sciencing.  In  a  new  age,  when  things  and  people 
are  devalued,  when  meanings  break  down,  it  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
novelist  to  start  the  search  afresh,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island.  The 
novelist  or  poet  in  the  future  might  be  able  to  discover,  or  rediscover,  how 
it  is  with  man  himself,  who  he  is,  and  how  it  is  between  him  and  other 
men.  ■ 
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Actor  I  comedian  Gene  Wilder 
wrote,  directed  and  stars  in  the 
forthcoming  film  "Haunted 
Honeymoon. " 


Word  of  mouth  is  the  best  way 
to  let  anybody  know  about  a 
great  thing.  Join  the  "All 
Things  Considered"  chain 
letter  and  become  an  important 
link. 


"I'm  a  link  in  the 
All  Things  Considered 


chain.  Are  you?? 
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THE  SOCCER  WMl 

Design  for  a  Central  American  battlefield 
By  Ryszard  Kapuscinski 


T, 


his  spring  at  Oxford's 
St.  Antony's  College  (where  I  have  been  lectur- 
ing on  the  Third  World)  I  met  several  people 
from  Latin  America.  We  met  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  at  lunch,  which  is  eaten  here  in  a  large 
hall,  at  long  tables  which  afford  the  opportuni- 
ty of  general  conversation.  As  always  with  Lat- 
ins, one  can  discuss  endlessly.  The  talk  turned 
quickly  to  Central  America.  Because  of  the 
events  in  Nicaragua,  but  also  because  of  the  ten- 
sions in  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  there  is 
more  discussion  today  of  these  small  countries 
than  of  the  Latin  American  giants — Brazil  and 
Argentina. 

We  agreed  that  there  has  never  been  peace  in 
Central  America,  or  in  any  event  that  it  has 
never  lasted  long.  Revolts,  upheavals,  interven- 
tions— there's  no  rest  in  that  region's  history. 
As  we  talked  we  gave  examples,  and  I  of  course 
brought  up  the  war  seventeen  years  ago  between 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  the  famous  soccer 
war,  which  once  caught  world  attention.  I  say 
"of  course"  because  I  witnessed  that  war,  lived 
through  it,  and  then  wrote  about  it.  Later,  trav- 
eling around  the  world,  I  realized  that  many 
people  learned  of  the  existence  of  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador  only  because  of  that  war,  and  I 
thought  of  the  tragedy  of  such  small  states,  spo- 
ken of  only  when  they  spill  blood. 

For  me  that  war  held  a  great  and  still  relevant 
lesson.  It  erupted  over  something  trivial — a  soc- 

Ryszard  Kapuscinski  was  for  many  years  a  foreign  corre- 
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The  Emperor  and  Shah  of  Shahs. 


cer  match.  But  if  a  minor  incident  can  start  a 
major  conflict  (domestic  or  international),  it 
means  that  the  situation,  the  climate  of  the 
place,  is  brimming  with  dramatic  tensions,  that 
the  powder  keg  is  chock-full,  and  any  spark  will 
suffice  to  set  off  the  conflagration.  Such  is  the 
climate  of  Central  America.  The  atmosphere  is 
electric,  unbalanced,  because  in  the  countries  of 
that  region  there  have  accumulated  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  social  contradictions,  age-old 
conflicts,  grievances,  inveterate  quarrels,  unre- 
dressed wrongs.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  it  all  out,  yet 
without  the  effort,  without  the  desire  to  know 
this  world  that  is  Central  America,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  grasp  a  most  important  point — that  these 
conflicts  and  grievances  are  their  affair,  that  they 
constitute  a  local  reality  which  in  itself  most  fre- 
quently bears  no  relation  to  any  extraregional 
one.  Being  in  the  soccer  war,  I  was  in  their 
world.  I  saw  how  for  them  no  other  world  exists, 
how  all  their  thoughts  are  circumscribed  by  the 
borders  of  their  national  consciousness,  because 
nationalism  is  finally  the  only  ideology  of  these 
societies,  at  least  the  only  ideology  authentically 
experienced. 

Nationalism  is  their  only  value,  and  some- 
times their  only  wealth.  This  is  because  in  mo- 
ments of  euphoria  (in  times  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample), nationalism  gives  rise  to  social  equality 
in  these  hierarchical  societies,  and  all  (at  least 
for  a  while)  become  brothers,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  suddenly  equal,  all  feeling  needed  by  one 
another.  Talk  is  only  of  the  nation.  To  restore 
the  nation's  dignity,  to  protect  the  nation's  bor- 
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Jers,  to  create  a  strong  nation — it's  a  language 
understood  by  all  and  accepted  by  all.  Patria  is 
the  key  word,  the  all-embracing  concept,  the 
highest  principle. 

Now,  as  I  read  press  reports  and  commen- 
taries from  Central  America,  I'm  struck  by  how 
everything  there  is  seen  exclusively  in  terms  of 
East-West  relations,  how  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fact  that  these  people  have  their  own 
ways  of  thinking,  their  own  ideals.  If  things  get 
to  the  stage  of  open  conflict,  it  is  only  the  rivalry 
of  the  great  powers  that  gives  this  conflict  its 
ideological  dimension,  its  international  charac- 
ter. For  without  such  external  interference,  it 
would  only  be  a  question  of  their  own 
great  game,  their  own,  next  soccer  war. 


L 


fuis  Suarez  said  there  was  going  to  be  a  war, 
and  I  believed  whatever  Luis  said.  We  were  stay- 
ing together  in  Mexico.  Luis  was  giving  me  a  les- 
son in  Latin  America:  what  it  is  and  how  to 
understand  it.  He  could  foresee  many  events. 
Long  before  the  return  of  Peron  he  believed  that 
the  old  caudillo  would  again  become  president  of 
Argentina;  he  foretold  as  well  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Haitian  dictator  Frangois  Duvalier,  at  a 
time  when  everybody  said  Papa  Doc  had  many 
years  left.  Luis  knew  how  to  pick  his  way 
through  the  shifting  sands  of  Latin  politics,  in 
which  amateurs  like  me  bogged  down  and  blun- 
dered with  each  step. 

This  time  Luis  announced  his  opinion  about 
the  impending  war  after  laying  down  the  news- 
paper in  which  he  had  read  a  report  on  the  soc- 
cer match  between  the  Honduran  and  Salva- 
doran  national  teams.  The  two  countries  were 
playing  for  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  1970 
World  Cup  in  Mexico. 

The  first  match  was  held  on  Sunday,  June  8, 
1969,  in  the  Honduran  capital,  Tegucigalpa. 

Nobody  in  the  world  paid  any  attention. 

The  Salvadoran  team  arrived  in  Tegucigalpa 
on  Saturday  and  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  their 
hotel.  The  players  could  not  sleep  because  they 
were  the  target  of  psychological  warfare  waged 
by  the  Honduran  fans.  A  swarm  of  people  encir- 
cled the  hotel.  The  crowd  threw  stones  at  the 
windows  and  beat  sheets  of  tin  and  empty  bar- 
rels with  sticks.  They  set  off  one  string  of  fire- 
crackers after  another.  They  leaned  on  the 
horns  of  cars  parked  in  front  of  the  hotel.  The 
fans  whistled,  screamed,  and  set  up  hostile 
chants.  This  went  on  all  night.  The  idea  was 
that  a  sleepy,  edgy,  exhausted  team  would  be 
bound  to  lose.  In  Latin  America  these  are  stan- 
dard practices  that  surprise  no  one. 

The  next  day  Honduras  defeated  the  Salva- 
doran squad,   1-0. 

Eighteen-year-old  Amelia  Bolanios  was  sit- 
ting in  front  of  her  television  in  San  Salvador 


when  Roberto  Cardona,  the  Honduran  forward, 
scored  the  winning  goal  in  the  final  minute.  She 
got  up,  ran  to  the  desk,  opened  the  drawer  con- 
taining her  father's  pistol,  and  committed  sui- 
cide by  shooting  herself  in  the  heart.  "The 
young  girl  could  not  bear  to  see  her  fatherland 
brought  to  its  knees,"  wrote  the  Salvador- 
an newspaper  El  National  the  next  day.  The 
whole  capital  took  part  in  the  televised  funeral 
of  Amelia  Bolanios.  An  army  honor  guard 
marched  with  a  flag  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion. The  president  of  the  republic  and  his  min- 
isters walked  behind  the  flag-draped  coffin. 
Behind  them  came  the  Salvadoran  soccer  elev- 
en, who,  booed,  laughed  at,  and  spat  on  at  the 
Tegucigalpa  airport,  had  returned  to  the  country 
on  a  special  flight  that  morning. 

The  return  match  of  the  home-and-home  se- 
ries took  place  in  San  Salvador,  in  the  beautiful- 
ly named  Flor  Blanca  stadium,  a  week  later. 
This  time  it  was  the  Honduran  team  that  spent  a 
sleepless  might.  The  screaming  crowd  of  fans 
broke  all  the  windows  in  their  hotel  and  threw 
rotten  eggs,  dead  rats,  and  stinking  rags  inside. 
The  Honduran  players  were  transported  to  the 
stadium  in  armored  cars  of  the  First  Salvadoran 
Mechanized  Division — which  saved  them  from 
bloodshed  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  that  lined  the 
route,  holding  up  portraits  of  the  national  hero- 
ine Amelia  Bolanios. 

The  army  surrounded  the  stadium.  Around 
the  field  stood  a  cordon  of  soldiers  from  a  crack 
National  Guard  regiment,  with  submachine 
guns  ready  to  fire.  During  the  playing  of  the 
Honduran  national  anthem  the  stadium  roared 
and  whistled.  Next,  instead  of  raising  the  Hon- 
duran flag — which  had  been  burned  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  driving  them  mad  with 
joy — the  hosts  ran  a  dirty,  tattered  dishrag  up 
the  flagpole.  Under  such  conditions  the  players 
from  Tegucigalpa  did  not,  understandably,  have 
their  minds  on  the  game. 

El  Salvador  prevailed,  3-0. 

The  same  armored  cars  carried  the  Honduran 
team  straight  from  the  playing  field  to  the  air- 
port. A  worse  fate  awaited  the  visiting  fans. 
Kicked  and  beaten,  they  fled  toward  the  Hon- 
duran border.  Two  of  them  died.  Scores  landed 
in  the  hospital.  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  visi- 
tors' cars  were  burned.  The  border  between  the 
two  states  was  closed  a  few  hours  later. 

Luis  read  about  all  of  this  in  the  newspaper 
and  said  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  war.  He 
had  been  a  reporter  for  a  long  time  and  he  knew 
his  beat. 

In  Latin  America,  he  said,  the  line  between 
soccer  and  politics  is  extremely  tenuous.  The  list 
of  governments  that  have  fallen  or  been  over- 
thrown by  the  army  after  the  defeat  of  the  na- 
tional team  is  long.  Players  on  the  losing  side  are 
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denounced  in  the  press  as  traitors  to  the  nation. 
When  Brazil  won  the  1970  World  Cup,  a  col- 
league of  mine,  a  Brazilian  political  exile,  was 
heartbroken:  "The  military  right  wing,"  he  said, 
"can  be  sure  of  at  least  five  more  years  of  peace- 
ful rule."  On  the  way  to  the  title,  Brazil  beat  En- 
gland. In  an  article  headlined  "Jesus  Defends 
Brazil,"  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  paper  Jornal  dos 
Esportes  explained  the  reasons  for  the  win  this 
way:  "Whenever  the  ball  flew  toward  our  goal 
and  a  score  seemed  inevitable,  Jesus  reached  his 
foot  out  of  the  clouds  and  cleared  the  ball." 
Drawings  illustrating  this  supernatural  spectacle 
accompanied  the  article. 

Anyone  who  goes  to  a  stadium  can  lose  his 
life.  Take  the  match  in  1969  that  Mexico  lost  to 
Peru,  2—1.  An  embittered  Mexican  fan  shouted 
in  an  ironic  tone,  "Viva  Mexico!"  A  moment 
later  he  was  dead,  massacred  by  the  crowd.  But 
sometimes  the  heightened  emotions  find  an- 
other outlet.  After  a  match  once  in  which 
Mexico  downed  Belgium,  1-0,  Augusto  Mar- 
iaga,  the  warden  of  a  maximum-security  prison 
in  Chilpancingo,  became  delirious  with  joy  and 
ran  around  waving  a  pistol,  firing  into  the  air 
and  shouting  "Viva  Mexico!"  He  opened  all  the 
cells,  releasing  142  dangerous  criminals.  A  court 
acquitted  him  since,  as  the  verdict  read,  "he 
acted  in  patriotic  exultation." 

"Do  you  think  it's  worth  going  to  Honduras?" 
I  asked  Luis,  who  was  then  editing  the  serious 
and  influential  weekly  Siempre. 

"I  think  it's  worth  it,"  he  answered.  "Some- 
thing's bound  to  happen."  I  was  in 
Tegucigalpa  the  next  morning. 


A 


.t  dusk  an  airplane  flew  over  the  city  and 
dropped  a  bomb.  Everybody  heard  it  go  off.  The 
neighboring  mountains  echoed  the  violent  blast 
of  bursting  metal;  some  said  later  that  it  had 
been  a  whole  series  of  bombs.  Panic  swept  the 
city.  Merchants  closed  their  shops.  Cars  stood 
abandoned  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Then  ev- 
erything became  still,  as  though  the  city  had 
died.  Soon  the  lights  went  out  and  Tegucigalpa 
sank  into  darkness. 

I  hurried  to  my  hotel,  burst  into  my  room,  fed 
a  piece  of  paper  into  the  typewriter,  and  tried  to 
write  a  dispatch  to  Warsaw.  I  was  trying  to  move 
fast  because  1  knew  that  at  that  moment  I  was 
the  only  foreign  correspondent  in  the  city,  and 
that  I  could  be  the  first  to  inform  the  world 
about  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Central  America. 

But  it  was  pitch  dark  in  the  room  and  I 
couldn't  see  anything.  I  felt  my  way  downstairs 
to  the  reception  desk,  where  they  lent  me  a  can- 
dle. I  went  back  upstairs,  lit  the  candle,  and 
turned  on  my  transistor  radio.  The  announcer 
was  reading  a  communique  from  the  Honduran 
government  about  the  commencement  of  hos- 


tilities with  El  Salvador.  Then  came  the  news 
that  the  Salvadoran  army  was  attacking  Hondu- 
ras all  along  the  front  line. 
I  began  to  write: 

TEGUCIGALPA  (HONDURAS)  PAP  JULY  14  VIA  TROPICAL 
RADIO  RCA  TODAY  AT  6  PM  WAR  BEGAN  BETWEEN  EL 
SALVADOR  AND  HONDURAS  STOP  SALVADORAN  AIR 
FORCE  BOMBARDED  FOUR  HONDURAN  CITIES  STOP  AT 
SAME  TIME  SALVADORAN  ARMY  CROSSED  HONDURAN 
BORDER  ATTEMPTING  TO  PENETRATE  DEEP  INTO  COUN- 
TRY STOP  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AGGRESSION  HONDURAN  AIR 
FORCE  BOMBARDED  IMPORTANT  SALVADORAN  INDUS- 
TRIAL AND  STRATEGIC  TARGETS  AND  GROUND  FORCES 
BEGAN  DEFENSIVE  ACTION 

At  this  moment  someone  in  the  street  started 
shouting  "Apaga  la  luz!"  over  and  over,  sound- 
ing more  nervous  and  serious  each  time,  so  I  had 
to  blow  out  the  candle.  I  went  on  typing  blind, 
by  touch,  striking  a  match  over  the  keys  every 
now  and  then. 

RADIO  REPORTS  FIGHTING  UNDERWAY  ALONG  FULL 
LENGTH  OF  FRONT  AND  THAT  HONDURAN  ARMY  IS  IN- 
FLICTING HEAVY  LOSSES  ON  SALVADORAN  ARMY  STOP 
GOVERNMENT  HAS  CALLED  WHOLE  POPULATION  TO  DE- 
FENSE OF  ENDANGERED  NATION  AND  APPEALED  TO  UN 
FOR  CONDEMNATION  OF  ATTACK 

1  carried  the  dispatch  downstairs,  found  the 
owner  of  the  hotel,  and  asked  him  to  find  some- 
one to  lead  me  to  the  post  office.  It  was  my  first 
day  there  and  I  did  not  know  Tegucigalpa  at  all. 
The  owner  wanted  to  help  but  he  had  no  one  to 
send  with  me,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry.  In  the  end 
he  called  the  police.  Nobody  at  the  police  sta- 
tion had  time.  So  he  called  the  fire  department. 
Three  firemen  arrived  in  full  gear,  wearing  hel- 
mets and  carrying  axes.  We  greeted  each  other 
in  the  dark;  I  could  not  see  their  faces.  I  begged 
them  to  lead  me  to  the  post  office.  I  know  Hon- 
duras well,  I  lied,  and  I  know  that  its  people  are 
renowned  for  hospitality.  I  was  sure  they  would 
not  refuse  me.  It  was  very  important  that  the 
world  find  out  the  truth  about  who  started  the 
war,  who  shot  first,  and  so  on,  and  I  wanted  to 
assure  them  that  I  had  written  the  honest  truth. 
The  main  thing  at  the  moment  was  time,  and 
we  had  to  hurry. 

We  left  the  hotel.  I  could  see  only  the  out- 
lines of  the  street.  I  do  not  know  why  we  spoke 
in  whispers.  I  counted  my  steps,  trying  to  re- 
member the  way.  I  was  getting  close  to  a  thou- 
sand when  the  firemen  stopped.  One  of  them 
knocked  on  a  door.  A  voice  from  inside  asked 
what  we  wanted.  Then  the  door  opened,  but 
only  for  a  minute,  so  that  too  much  light 
wouldn't  get  out.  Now  I  was  inside.  They  or- 
dered me  to  wait.  In  all  of  Honduras  there  was 
only  one  telex  machine,  and  the  president  of 
the  republic  was  using  it.  The  president  was  car- 
rying on  an  exchange  ot  views  with  the  Hon- 
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wanted  the  voice  of  a  soldier  cursing  war  amid  a 
hellish  racket  of  gunfire.  Naotake  Mochida  of 
Radio  Japan  wanted  the  bark  of  an  officer  shout- 
ing to  his  commander  over  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery— using  a  Japanese  field  telephone. 

Many  others  also  decided  to  go  forward. 
Competition  is  a  powerful  incentive.  Since 
American  television  was  going,  the  American 
wire  services  had  to  go  as  well.  Since  the  Ameri- 
cans were  going,  Reuters  had  to  go.  Excited  by 
patriotic  ambition,  I  decided,  as  the  only  Pole 
on  the  scene,  to  attach  myself  to  the  group  that 
intended  the  desperate  march.  Those  who  said 
they  had  bad  hearts,  or  professed  to  be  uninter- 
ested in  particulars  since  they  were  writing  gen- 
eral commentaries,  we  left  behind,  under  a  tree. 

There  might  have  been  twenty  of  us  who  set 
out  along  an  empty  road  bathed  in  intense  sun- 
light. The  risk,  or  even  the  madness,  of  the 
march  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  road  ran  along  the 
top  of  an  embankment:  we  were  perfectly  visible 
to  both  of  the  armies  hiding  in  the  bush  that  be- 
gan about  a  hundred  yards  away.  One  good  burst 
of  machine-gun  fire  in  our  direction  would  be 
enough. 

At  the  beginning  everything  went  well.  We 
heard  intense  gunfire  and  the  detonation  of  ar- 
tillery shells  but  it  was  a  mile  or  so  away.  To 


keep  our  spirits  up  we  were  all  talking  (nervously 
and  without  necessarily  making  sense).  But  soon 
fear  began  to  take  its  toll.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rather 
unpleasant  feeling  to  walk  with  the  awareness 
that  at  any  moment  a  bullet  can  find  you.  No 
one,  however,  acknowledged  fear  openly.  First, 
somebody  simply  proposed  we  take  a  rest.  So  we 
sat  down  and  caught  our  breath.  Then,  when  we 
started  again,  two  began  lagging  behind — ap- 
parently immersed  in  conversation.  Then  some- 
body spotted  an  especially  interesting  group  of 
trees  that  deserved  long,  careful  inspection. 
Then  two  others  announced  that  they  had  to  go 
back  because  they  had  forgotten  the  filters  they 
needed  for  their  cameras.  We  took  another  rest. 
We  rested  more  and  more  often,  and  the  pauses 
grew  longer.  There  were  ten  of  us  left. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  was  happening  in 
our  vicinity.  We  were  walking  along  an  empty 
road  in  the  direction  of  El  Salvador.  The  air  was 
wonderful.  The  sun  was  setting.  That  very  sun 
helped  us  extricate  ourselves.  The  television 
men  suddenly  pulled  out  their  light  meters  and 
stated  that  it  was  already  too  dark  to  film.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done — not  long  shots,  nor  close- 
ups,  nor  action  shots,  nor  stills.  And  it  was  a 
long  way  to  the  front  line  yet.  By  the  time  we 
got  there  it  would  be  night. 
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The  whole  group  started  back.  The  ones  who 
had  heart  trouble,  who  were  going  to  write  gen- 
eral commentaries,  who  had  turned  back  earlier 
because  they  had  forgotten  their  filters,  were 
waiting  for  us  under  the  tree,  beside  the  two  ar- 
tillery pieces. 

The  sweaty,  unshaven  major  (his  name  was 
Policarpio  Paz)  found  an  army  truck  to  carry  us 
to  our  quarters  for  the  night,  in  a  village  behind 
the  line  called  Nacaome.  There  we  held  a  con- 
ference and  decided  that  the  Americans  would 
phone  the  president  to  request  permission  to 
see  the  whole  front,  to  go  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  fighting. 


I 


n  the  morning  they  sent  a  plane  to  take  us  to 
the  far  end  of  the  front,  where  heavy  fighting 
was  in  progress.  A  night  rain  had  turned  the 
grass  airstrip  at  Nacaome  into  a  rust-colored 
quagmire.  The  dilapidated  DC-3,  black  with  ex- 
haust smoke,  stuck  up  out  of  the  water  like  a  hy- 
droplane. It  had  been  shot  up  the  previous  day 
by  a  Salvadoran  fighter  and  there  were  holes 
patched  with  rough  boards  in  its  fuselage.  The 
sight  of  these  ordinary,  simple  boards  frightened 
those  who  had  said  they  had  bad  hearts.  They 
stayed  behind  and  later  returned  to  Tegucigalpa. 

We  were  to  fly  to  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan.  On 
its  takeoff  run  the  plane  trailed  as  much  smoke 
and  flame  as  a  rocket  starting  for  the  moon.  In 
the  air  it  screeched,  groaned,  and  reeled  like  a 
drunk  swept  along  in  a  hurricane.  The  cabin — 
this  aircraft  usually  carried  freight — contained 
no  seats  or  benches  of  any  kind.  We  gripped 
curved  metal  handholds  to  avoid  being  thrown 
against  the  walls. 

In  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan,  a  sleepy  hamlet 
filled  just  then  with  soldiers,  a  truck  carried  us 
through  muddy  streets  to  the  barracks.  The  bar- 
racks stood  in  the  old  Spanish  fort,  surrounded 
by  a  gray,  moisture-swollen  wall.  When  we  went 
inside  we  could  hear  three  prisoners  in  the 
courtyard. 

"Talk!"  the  interrogating  officer  was  shouting 
at  them.  "Tell  me  everything!" 

The  prisoners  mumbled.  They  were  weak 
from  loss  of  blood.  They  stood  stripped  to  the 
waist,  the  first  with  a  belly  wound,  the  second 
with  a  shoulder  wound,  the  third  with  part  of  his 
hand  shot  away.  The  one  with  the  belly  wound 
wouldn't  last  long.  He  groaned,  turned  as  if  ex- 
ecuting a  dance  step,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
remaining  two  went  silent  and  looked  at  their 
colleague,  with  the  blunt  gaze  of  landed  fish. 

An  officer  led  us  to  the  garrison  commander. 
The  commander,  pale  and  tired,  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  us.  He  ordered  that  we  be  given 
military  shirts.  He  ordered  his  aide  to  bring  cof- 
fee. He  was  worried  that  Salvadoran  units  might 
arrive  at  any  moment.  Santa  Rosa  lay  along  the 


enemy's  main  line  of  attack — that  is,  along  the 
road  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  El 
Salvador,  lying  on  the  Pacific,  dreamed  of  con- 
quering Honduras,  lying  on  the  Atlantic.  In  this 
way  little  El  Salvador  would  suddenly  become  a 
two-ocean  power.  Salvadoran  armor  had  already 
penetrated  deep  into  Honduran  territory.  The 
Salvadorans  were  moving:  push  through  to  the 
Atlantic,  push  through  to  Europe,  push  through 
to  the  world! 

Their  radio  repeated: 

A  LITTLE  SHOUTING  AND  NOISE 
AND  THAT'S  THE  END  OF  HONDURAS 

Weaker  and  poorer,  Honduras  was  defending 
itself  fiercely.  Through  the  open  barracks  win- 
dow we  could  see  officers  readying  their  units  for 
the  front.  Young  conscripts  stood  in  scraggly 
ranks.  They  were  small  dark  boys,  Indians  all, 
with  tense  faces,  terrified — but  ready  to  fight. 
The  officers  said  something  and  pointed  at  the 
distant  horizon.  Afterward  a  priest  appeared  and 
sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  platoons. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  for  the  front  in  an 
open  truck.  The  first  twenty  miles  or  so  passed 
without  incident.  The  road  led  through  higher 
and  higher  country,  through  green  heights  cov- 
ered with  thick  tropical  bush.  Empty  clay  huts, 
some  of  them  burned  out,  clung  to  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  At  one  point  we  passed  a  whole  vil- 
lage straggling  along  the  edge  of  the  road, 
carrying  bundles.  Later  a  crowd  of  peasants  in 
white  shirts  and  sombreros  flourished  machetes 
and  shotguns  as  we  passed. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  road. 
We  had  reached  a  triangular  clearing  in  the  for- 
est where  casualties  were  brought.  Some  were 
lying  on  stretchers,  others  right  on  the  grass.  A 
few  soldiers  and  two  orderlies  moved  among 
them.  There  was  no  doctor.  Nearby,  four  sol- 
diers were  digging  a  hole.  The  wounded  lay 
there  calmly,  patiently,  and  the  most  amazing 
thing  was  that  patience,  the  unimaginable  su- 
perhuman endurance  of  pain  so  characteristic  of 
Indians.  No  one  was  crying  out,  no  one  was  call- 
ing for  help.  The  soldiers  brought  them  water 
and  the  orderlies  applied  primitive  dressings  as 
well  as  they  could.  What  I  saw  there  staggered 
me.  One  of  the  orderlies,  with  a  lancet  in  his 
hand,  was  going  from  one  casualty  to  another 
and  digging  the  bullets  out  of  them,  as  if  he  were 
coring  apples.  The  other  orderly  poured  io- 
dine on  the  wounds  and  then  pressed  on  a 
bandage. 

Later  a  wounded  boy  came  in  on  a  truck.  A 
Salvadoran.  He  had  taken  a  bullet  in  the  knee. 
He  was  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the  grass.  The 
boy  was  barefoot,  pale,  spattered  with  blood. 
The  orderly  poked  around  in  his  knee,  looking 
for  the  bullet.  The  boy  moaned. 
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"Quiet,  you  poor  bastard,"  the  orderly  said. 
"You're  distracting  me." 

He  used  his  fingers  to  pull  out  the  bullet. 
Then  he  poured  iodine  on  the  wound  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  bandage. 

"Stand  up  and  go  to  the  truck,"  said  one  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  boy  picked  himself  up  off  the  grass  and 
hobbled  to  the  vehicle.  He  didn't  say  a  word, 
didn't  make  a  sound. 

"Climb  in,"  the  soldier  commanded.  We 
rushed  to  give  the  boy  a  hand  up,  but  the  soldier 
waved  us  away  with  his  rifle.  This  soldier  had 
something  under  his  skin — he'd  been  at  the 
front;  his  nerves  were  jangly.  The  boy  rested 
himself  on  the  high  tailgate  and  dragged  himself 
in.  His  body  hit  the  bed  of  the  truck  with  a 
thud.  I  thought  he  was  finished.  But  a  moment 
later  his  gray,  naive,  quizzical  face  appeared, 
waiting  humbly  for  the  next  stroke  of  destiny. 

"How  about  a  smoke?"  he  asked  us  in  a  quiet, 
hoarse  voice.  We  all  tossed  whatever  cigarettes 
we  had  into  the  truck. 

Now  the  orderlies  were  administering  intra- 
venous glucose  to  a  dying  soldier.  This  drew  a 
crowd  of  interested  onlookers.  Some  were  sit- 
ting around  the  stretcher  where  he  was  lying, 
others  were  leaning  on  their  rifles.  He  might 
have  been,  say,  twenty.  He  had  taken  eleven 
rounds.  An  older,  weaker  man  hit  by  those  elev- 
en would  have  been  dead  long  ago.  But  the  bul- 
lets had  ripped  into  a  young,  strong,  powerfully 
built  body,  and  death  was  meeting  resistance. 
The  wounded  man  lay  unconscious,  already  on 
the  other  side  of  existence,  but  some  remnant  of 
life  was  putting  up  a  last  desperate  fight.  The 
soldier  was  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  everyone 
could  see  his  muscles  contracting  and  the  sweat 
beading  up  on  his  sallow  skin.  The  tense  mus- 
cles and  streams  of  sweat  let  everyone  appreciate 
what  a  fierce  battle  it  is  when  life  goes  against 
death.  Everybody  was  interested  in  that  struggle; 
they  wanted  to  know  how  much  strength  there 
is  in  life  and  how  much  strength  there  is  in 
death. 

"Doesn't  anybody  know  him?"  one  of  the  sol- 
diers asked  eventually. 

The  wounded  man's  heart  was  working  at 
maximum  effort;  we  could  sense  its  feverish 
thumping. 

"Nobody,"  another  soldier  answered. 

A  truck  was  climbing  the  road,  its  motor 
complaining. 

"Is  he  ours  or  theirs?"  a  soldier  sitting  by  the 
stretcher  asked. 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  the  orderly  after  a  mo- 
ment's quiet. 

"He's  his  mother's,"  a  soldier  standing  nearby 
said. 

"He's  God's  now,"   added   another  after  a 


pause.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  hung  it  on  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle. 

The  man  on  the  stretcher  shivered,  and  his 
muscles  pulsed  under  his  glossy  yellowish  skin. 

Everyone  was  silent,  concentrating  on  the 
sight  of  the  wounded  man.  He  was  drawing 
breath  more  slowly  now,  and  his  head  had  tilted 
back.  The  soldiers  sitting  near  him  clasped  their 
hands  around  their  knees  and  hunched  up,  as  if 
the  fire  were  burning  low  and  the  cold  creeping 
in.  In  the  end — it  would  be  a  while  yet — some- 
body said:  "He's  gone.  All  he  was  is  gone." 

They  stayed  there  for  some  time,  looking  fear- 
fully at  the  dead  man,  and  afterward,  when 
they  saw  that  nothing  else  would  hap- 
pen, they  began  walking  away. 
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'e  drove  on.  The  road  snaked  through  for- 
ested mountains.  Past  the  village  of  San  Francis- 
co a  series  of  curves  began,  one  after  another, 
and  suddenly,  around  one  curve,  we  ran  into  the 
maw  of  the  war.  Soldiers  were  running  and  fir- 
ing, bullets  whizzed  overhead,  long  bursts  of  ma- 
chine-gun fire  ripped  along  both  sides  of  the 
road.  The  driver  braked  suddenly  and  at  that  in- 
stant a  shell  exploded  in  front  of  us.  Sweet  Jesus, 
I  thought,  this  is  it.  What  felt  like  the  wing  of  a 
typhoon  swept  through  the  truck.  Everybody 
dove  for  it,  one  on  top  of  another,  just  to  make 
it  to  the  ground,  to  hit  the  ditch,  to  vanish. 

I  plunged  forward  in  the  direction  that  struck 
me  as  being  quietest;  I  threw  myself  into  the 
bushes,  down,  down,  as  far  as  I  could  get  from 
that  curve  where  we  had  been  hit,  downhill, 
along  bare  ground,  skating  across  slick  clay,  and 
then  into  the  bush,  deep  into  the  bush,  but  I 
didn't  run  far  because  suddenly  there  was  shoot- 
ing right  in  front  of  me,  bullets  were  flying 
around,  branches  were  fluttering,  a  machine 
gun  was  roaring.  I  fell  to  the  ground. 

When  I  came  to  and  opened  my  eyes  I  could 
see  a  piece  of  soil  and  ants  crawling  over  that 
soil. 

They  were  walking  along  their  paths,  one 
after  another,  in  various  directions.  It  wasn't  ex- 
actly the  time  to  be  observing  ants,  but  the  very 
sight  of  them  marching  along,  the  sight  of  an- 
other world,  another  reality,  brought  me  back  to 
consciousness.  An  idea  came  into  my  head:  If  I 
could  control  my  fear  enough  to  stop  my  ears  for 
a  moment  and  look  only  at  the  wandering  in- 
sects, I  could  begin  to  think  with  some  sort  of 
sense.  I  lay  among  the  thick  bushes,  plugging 
my  ears  with  all  my  might,  nose  in  the  dirt, 
watching  the  ants. 

How  long  it  went  on  like  that,  I  don't  know. 
When  I  raised  my  head,  I  was  looking  into  the 
eyes  of  a  soldier. 

I  froze.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Salvador- 
ans  was  what  I  feared  most,  because  the  only 
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thing  I  could  look  forward  to  then  was  certain 
death.  They  were  a  brutal  army,  blind  with  fury, 
shooting  whomever  they  got  hold  of  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  war.  In  any  case,  having  been  fed 
Honduran  propaganda,  that  is  what  I  thought. . 
An  American  or  an  Englishman  might  have  a 
chance,  although  not  necessarily.  In  Nacaome, 
the  day  before,  we  had  been  shown  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  killed  by  the  Salvadorans. 

The  soldier  was  taken  by  surprise,  too.  Crawl- 
ing through  the  bush,  he  hadn't  noticed  me  un- 
til the  last  moment.  He  adjusted  his  helmet, 
which  was  adorned  with  grass  and  leaves.  He 
had  a  dark,  skinny,  furrowed  face.  In  his  hands 
there  was  an  old  Hauser. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"And  what  army  are  you  from?"  I  responded. 

"Honduras,"  he  said;  he  could  tell  right  off 
that  I  was  a  foreigner,  neither  his  nor  theirs. 

"Honduras!  Dear  brother!"  I  rejoiced  and 
pulled  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  my  pocket.  It  was 
the  document  from  the  Honduran  high  com- 
mand, from  Colonel  Ramirez  Ortega,  permit- 
ting me  to  enter  the  region  of  military  activity. 
Each  newsman  had  received  an  identical 
document  in  Tegucigalpa  before  leaving  for  the 
front. 

I  told  the  soldier  that  I  had  to  get  to  Santa 
Rosa  and  then  to  Tegucigalpa  so  that  I  could 
send  a  dispatch  to  Warsaw.  The  soldier  was  hap- 
py; he  was  already  thinking  that  with  an  order 
from  the  general  staff  (the  document  command- 
ed all  subordinates  to  assist  me),  he  could  with- 
draw to  the  rear  along  with  me. 

"We  will  go  together,  Senor,"  the  soldier 
said.  "Senor  will  say  that  he  has  commanded  me 
to  accompany  him." 

He  was  a  recruit,  a  dirt  farmer;  he  had  been 
called  up  the  week  before.  He  didn't  know  the 
army,  the  war  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  was 
trying  to  figure  an  angle  that  would  permit  him 
to  survive. 

Shells  were  slamming  around  us.  Far,  far  away 
we  could  hear  shooting.  Cannons  were  firing. 
The  smell  of  powder  and  smoke  was  in  the  air. 
There  were  machine  guns  behind  us  and  on 
both  sides. 

His  company  had  been  crawling  forward 
through  the  bushes,  up  this  hill,  when  our  truck 
came  around  the  corner  and  drove  into  the  tur- 
moil of  war  and  was  abandoned.  From  where  we 
lay,  pressing  against  the  ground,  we  could  see 
the  thick-ribbed  gum  soles  of  his  company,  only 
their  soles,  as  the  men  crawled  through  the 
grass.  Then  the  soles  of  their  boots  stopped, 
then  they  moved  ahead,  one-two-one-two,  a 
few  yards  forward,  and  then  they  stopped  again. 

The  soldier  nudged  me:  "Senor,  mira  cuantOS 
zapatos!"  (Look  at  all  those  shoes!) 

He  kept  looking  at  the  shoes  of  his  company 


as  the  men  crawled  forward.  He  blinked,  he 
weighed  something  in  his  mind,  and  at  last  he 
said  hopelessly,  "Toda  mi  familia  anda  des- 
calza."  (My  whole  family  goes  barefoot.)  We 
started  crawling  through  the  forest. 

The  shooting  let  up  for  a  moment  and  the  sol- 
dier, fatigued,  stopped.  In  a  hushed  voice  he 
told  me  to  wait  while  he  went  back  to  where  his 
company  had  been  fighting.  He  said  that  the 
living  had  certainly  kept  moving  forward,  be- 
cause their  orders  were  to  pursue  the  enemy  to 
the  very  border;  the  dead  would  remain  on  the 
battlefield,  and  for  them,  boots  were  now  super- 
fluous. He  would  strip  a  few  of  the  dead  of  their 
boots,  hide  them  under  a  bush,  and  mark  the 
place.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  would  come 
back  here  and  have  boots  enough  for  his  whole 
family.  He  had  already  calculated  that  he  could 
trade  one  pair  of  army  boots  for  three  pairs  of 
children's  shoes;  there  were  nine  little  ones  back 
home. 

It  crossed  my  mind  that  he  was  going  mad,  so 
I  told  him  that  I  was  putting  him  under  my  or- 
ders and  that  we  should  keep  crawling.  But  the 
soldier  did  not  want  to  listen.  He  was  driven  by 
thoughts  of  footwear,  and  he  would  throw  him- 
self into  the  front  line  in  order  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  property  lying  there  in  the  grass,  rather 
than  let  it  be  buried  with  the  dead.  Now  the  war 
had  meaning  for  him,  a  point  of  reference  and  a 
goal.  Now  he  knew  what  he  wanted. 

I  was  certain  that  if  he  left  me  we  would  be 
separated,  and  would  never  meet  again.  The  last 
thing  I  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone  in  that  forest, 
because  I  did  not  know  who  controlled  it  or 
which  army  was  where  or  which  direction  I 
should  set  off  in.  There  is  nothing  worse  than 
finding  yourself  alone  in  somebody  else's  coun- 
try, in  somebody  else's  war.  So  I  crawled  after 
the  soldier  toward  the  battlefield.  We  crept  to 
where  the  forest  gave  out,  where  the  fresh  scene 
of  combat  could  be  observed  through  the  stumps 
and  bushes.  The  front  had  moved  off  laterally: 
shells  were  bursting  behind  an  elevation  that 
rose  up  to  the  left  of  us,  and  somewhere  to  the 
right — underground,  it  seemed,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  a  ravine — machine  guns  were  mutter- 
ing. An  abandoned  mortar  stood  in  front  of  us, 
and  in  the  grass  lay  dead  soldiers. 

I  told  my  companion  that  I  was  going  no  far- 
ther. He  could  do  what  he  had  to  do,  as  long  as 
he  didn't  get  lost  and  returned  quickly.  He  left 
his  rifle  with  me  and  bolted  ahead.  I  was  too 
worried  to  watch  him:  worried  that  someone 
would  catch  us  there,  worried  that  someone 
would  pop  up  from  behind  the  bushes  or  throw  a 
grenade.  I  felt  sick  lying  there  with  my  head  on 
the  wet  dirt,  dirt  smelling  of  rot  and  smoke.  If 
only  we  don't  get  encircled,  I  thought,  if  only 
we  can  crawl  closer  to  a  peaceful  world.  This  sol- 
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dier  of  mine,  I  thought,  is  satisfied  now.  The 
clouds  have  parted  above  his  head  and  the  heav- 
ens are  raining  manna — he  will  return  to  the 
village,  dump  a  sackful  of  boots  on  the  floor,  and 
watch  his  children  jump  for  joy. 

The  soldier  came  back  dragging  his  booty  and 
hid  it  in  the  bushes.  He  wiped  the  sweat  off  his 
face  and  looked  around  to  fix  the  spot  in  his 
mind.  We  moved  back  into  the  depth  of  the  for- 
est. It  was  drizzling,  and  fog  lay  in  the  clearing. 
We  walked  in  no  specific  direction,  just  keeping 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
Somewhere,  not  far  from  there,  it  must  have 
been  Guatemala.  And  farther,  Mexico.  And 
farther  still,  the  United  States.  But  for  us  at  that 
moment,  all  those  countries  were  on  a  different 
planet.  The  inhabitants  of  that  other  planet  had 
their  own  lives  and  thought  about  entirely  dif- 
ferent problems.  Perhaps  they  did  not  know  that 
we  had  a  war  here.  No  war  can  be  conveyed  over 
a  distance.  Somebody  sits  eating  dinner  and 
watching  television:  pillars  of  earth  blown  into 
the  air — cut — the  tracks  of  a  charging  tank — 
-soldiers  falling  and  writhing  in  pain.  And  the 
man  watching  television  gets  angry  and  curses 
because  while  he  was  gaping  at  the  screen  he 
oversalted  his  soup.  War  becomes  a  spectacle,  a 
show,  when  it  is  seen  from  a  distance  and  ex- 
pertly reshaped  in  the  cutting  room.  In  reality,  a 
soldier  sees  no  farther  than  his  own  nose,  shoots 
at  random,  and  clings  to  the  ground  like  a  mole. 
Above  all,  he  is  frightened.  The  front  line  sol- 
dier says  little:  If  questioned  he  might  not  re- 
spond at  all,  or  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  might  be 
his  whole  answer.  As  a  rule  he  walks  around 
hungry  and  tired,  not  knowing  what  the  next 
order  will  be  or  what  will  become  of  him  in  an 
hour.  War  provides  an  opportunity  for  constant 
familiarity  with  death.  This  experience  sinks 
deep  into  the  memory.  Afterward,  in  old  age,  a 
man  reaches  back  more  and  more  to  his  war 
memories,  as  if  recollections  of  the  front  expand 
with  time,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  a 
foxhole. 

I  asked  the  soldier  why  his  country  was  fight- 
ing with  El  Salvador.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
know,  that  those  are  government  affairs.  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  fight  when  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  spilling  blood  in  the  name  of.  He 
answered  that  when  you  live  in  a  village  it's  bet- 
ter not  to  ask  questions,  because  asking  ques- 
tions arouses  the  suspicion  of  the  mayor.  Later, 
the  mayor  volunteers  him  for  the  road  gang. 
While  he's  working  on  the  roads  a  farmer  has  to 
neglect  his  farm  and  his  family,  and  then  the 
hunger  waiting  for  him  is  greater.  And  isn't  the 
everyday  poverty  enough  as  it  is?  A  man  has  to 
live  in  such  a  way  that  his  name  never  reaches 
the  ears  of  authority.  When  the  authorities  hear 
a  name,  they  write  it  down  immediately,  and 


that  man  is  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble.  Government 
matters  are  not  fit  for  the  mind  of  a  village  farm- 
er; the  government  understands  such  things,  but 
nobody's  going  to  let  a  dirt  farmer  un- 
derstand anything. 


A 


.t  sunset  we  came  to  a  small  village  plas- 
tered together  out  of  clay  and  straw:  Santa  Tere- 
sa. An  infantry  battalion,  decimated  in  the  all- 
day  battle,  was  billeted  there.  Exhausted  and 
stunned  by  the  experience  of  the  front  line,  sol- 
diers wandered  among  the  huts.  It  was  drizzling, 
and  everybody  was  dirty,  smeared  with  clay. 

The  people  from  the  guardpost  at  the  edge  of 
the  village  led  us  to  the  battalion  commander. 
He  sat  in  an  abandoned  hut,  listening  to  the  ra- 
dio. The  announcer  was  reading  a  string  of  com- 
muniques from  the  front.  Next  we  heard  that  a 
wide  range  of  states  from  both  hemispheres 
wanted  to  begin  mediation  to  bring  the  war  be- 
tween Honduras  and  El  Salvador  to  an  end.  The 
countries  of  Latin  America,  along  with  many 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  had  already  issued  state- 
ments about  the  war.  Africa  was  expected  to 
take  a  stand  presently.  Communiques  about  the 
attitudes  of  Australia  and  Oceania  were  also  an- 
ticipated. The  silence  of  China  was  provoking 
interest,  and  so  was  that  of  Canada. 

Then  the  announcer  read  a  report  that  the 
Apollo  1 1  rocket  had  been  launched  from  Cape 
Kennedy.  Three  astronauts,  Armstrong,  Al- 
drin,  and  Collins,  were  flying  to  the  moon.  Man 
was  drawing  closer  to  the  stars,  opening  new 
worlds,  soaring  into  the  infinite  galaxies.  Con- 
gratulations were  pouring  into  Houston  from  all 
corners  of  the  world,  the  announcer  informed 
us,  and  all  humanity  was  rejoicing  at  the  tri- 
umph of  rationality  and  precise  thinking. 

Finished  off  by  the  day's  hardships,  my  soldier 
dozed  in  a  corner.  At  dawn  I  woke  him  up  and 
said  we  were  leaving.  Still  half  asleep,  the  ex- 
hausted battalion  driver  took  us  to  Tegucigalpa 
in  a  jeep. 

The  soccer  war  lasted  100  hours.  Its  victims: 
6,000  dead,  more  than  12,000  wounded.  About 
50,000  people  lost  their  homes  and  fields.  Many 
villages  were  destroyed. 

The  two  countries  ceased  military  action  as  a 
result  of  intervention  by  various  Latin  American 
states,  but  to  this  day  there  are  exchanges  of 
gunfire  along  the  Honduras-El  Salvador  border, 
and  people  die,  and  villages  are  burned. 

But  both  governments  were  satisfied  with  the 
war,  because  for  several  days  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  occupied  the  front  pages  of  the  world 
press  and  were  the  object  of  international  con- 
cern. Small  countries  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  worlds  have  a  chance  to  evoke  lively 
interest  only  when  they  decide  to  shed  blood. 
This  is  a  sad  truth,  but  so  it  is.  ■ 
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WATCH  OUT: 

Drug  testing  ar 


A  commission  established  hy  President  Reagan 
to  study  ways  to  wipe  out  organized  crime  re- 
cently issued  a  1,000-page  report — and  on  page 
452  called  for  widespread  drug  testing  of  Ameri- 
cans by  their  employers.  As  the  President 
weighs  this  recommendation,  he  should  bear  in 
mind  that  urinalysis,  the  most  common  means 
of  testing,  gives  an  organization  a  window  into 
the  private  lives  of  its  employees — and  power  to 
demand  loyalty,  power  even  to  punish  dissent. 
He  might  also  bear  in  mind  the  case  of  Leslie 
Price,  thirty-three,  and  Susan  Register,  thirty- 
two,  two  former  employees  of  Georgia  Power — 
two  of  the  4.5  million  workers  tested  last  year. 


The  private  sector  hardly  needs  the  nudge.  Busi- 
nesses have  been  supporting  drug  testing  in  rap- 
idly growing  numbers:  25  percent  of  Fortune  500 
companies,  for  example,  now  do  some  form  of 
testing.  The  firms  have  been  spurred  on  by  stud- 
ies showing  huge  productivity  losses  as  a  result  of 
drug  use  ($33.3  billion  in  1983).  Georgia  Power 
was  worried  about  productivity.  It  was  more 
than  $6  billion  above  its  original  estimates  for 
construction  costs  and  years  behind  schedule  on 
its  Plant  Vogtle  nuclear  plant,  where  Price  and 
Register  worked. 


In  late  1984 — with  help  from  the  paladin  of 
testing,  Peter  B.  Bensinger — Georgia  Power  im- 
plemented a  drug-testing  program  at  Plant  Vog- 
tle. Workers  chosen  at  random  would  be  given 
urine  tests  and  a  special  hotline  would  be  set 
up — a  recorded  message  followed  by  three  min- 
utes of  blank  tape  on  which  employees  could 
finger  co-workers.  (Give  dates  and  places,  a 
woman's  voice  says.)  One  Georgia  Power  engi- 
neer wrote  to  an  Augusta  paper  to  say  that  while 
he  was  worried  about  safety  and  the  role  drugs 
play  in  undermining  it,  he  thought  the  program 
was  a  "paranoid  overreaction."  Register,  a 
$10.50-an-hour  mechanical  expediter,  and 
Price,  a  $1  3.33-an-hour  quality  control  inspec- 
tor, were  concerned  about  plant  safety,  too — 
they  had  reported  apparent  violations  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  In  early  1985, 
the  two  were  told  they'd  been  "hotlined,"  and 
were  ordered  in  for  tests. 


Philip  Weiss  wrote  about  antipornography  legislation  in  the  March  issue  <>\  Harper's  Magazine. 
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What  exactly  is  "suitable"?  Georgia  Power  gave 
Price  and  Register  the  test  most  favored  these 
days:  the  Emit  st.  The  Emit  st  was  brought  on 
the  market  in  1981  by  the  Syva  Company, 
which  had  received  federal  funding  to  come  up 
with  a  cheap  way  to  test  for  marijuana  use.  A 
company  nurse,  with  the  briefest  training  from 
Syva,  can  administer  the  Emit  st  and  interpret 
the  readouts  ninety  seconds  later.  And  each  test 
costs  as  little  as  $5,  less  than  a  tenth  of  more 
precise  lab  procedures.  One  problem:  the  st  unit 
may  give  false  positives  for  pot  up  to  a  third  of 
the  time. 


Anyone  who  lives  near  a  nuclear  plant  would 
agree  that  it's  unacceptable  for  workers  to  be 
high.  But  there  exist  less  intrusive  ways  of 
checking,  such  as  hand-eye  coordination  tests. 
Susan  Register  wasn't  so  lucky.  Suitable  drug 
testing  meant  being  forced  by  a  nurse  to  drop  her 
pants  to  her  ankles,  bend  over  at  the  waist  with 
her  knees  slightly  bent,  hold  her  right  arm  in  the 
air,  and  with  her  left  hand  angle  a  specimen  bot- 
tle between  her  legs.  She  sobbed  and  shook,  wet 
herself,  and  vomited.  She  was  fired  for  insubor- 
dination: refusal  to  take  another  test.  Price, 
meanwhile,  was  told  her  sample  was  positive  for 
marijuana,  and  then  fired  for  misconduct.  Had 
she  had  been  fired  for  drug  use,  the  NRC  might 
have  suggested  that  the  company  recheck  (at 
great  cost)  the  work  she  had  inspected  as  a  qual- 
ity controller. 


Laws  protecting  whistleblowers  are  a  source  of 
comfort  to  Register  and  Price — they're  suing  for 
back  pay  and  their  jobs.  Other  laws  now  being 
considered  across  the  country  are  no  comfort  at 
all.  Republican  legislators  in  Erie  County,  New 
York,  recently  introduced  a  bill  that,  if  passed, 
would  force  all  welfare  recipients  to  undergo 
drug  testing;  the  reasoning  is  they  would  become 
better  candidates  for  employment  (the  implica- 
tion is  they're  spending  government  money  on 
dope).  And  a  New  Jersey  high  school  wants  per- 
mission to  test  its  500  students  every  September. 
The  school  superintendent  explained  that  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  the  kids  were  educated  "in 
a  healthful,  safe,  and  loving  atmosphere." 
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TYPE'S  CAST 

Joyce  and  his  mechanical  muse 
B\  Hugh  Kenner 


c, 


lines  entered  the 
twentieth  century  by  different  routes,  and  at  dif- 
ferent paces.  Dublin  got  there  thanks  to  some 
entrepreneurs  from  Cork,  who  came  up  to  a  sea- 
port city  with  the  worst  slums  in  Europe,  one  of 
the  world's  most  notorious  red  light  quarters, 
and  an  infant  mortality  rate  surpassed  only  by 
Calcutta's,  and  managed  through  their  genius 
with  creative  finance  to  equip  it  with  the  most 
advanced  electric-tram  system  anywhere.  In  the 
process,  of  course,  electric  power  stations  got 
built,  and  the  habit  of  maintaining  the  lines  got 
established.  Dublin  is  still  a  city  where  getting  a 
telephone  can  take  two  years,  but  the  power  de- 
partment's emergency  crew  will  tumble  into 
overalls  at  2  A.M.  at  word  of  an  outage. 

It  your  trouble  is  in  a  buried  line,  they  will  rip 
up  the  pavement  and  dig.  Once  they've  left, 
though,  they  leave  behind  a  hole,  pethaps  big 
enough  to  swallow  several  pedestrians,  and  the 
tilling-up  of  that  hole  may  not  happen  tor 
weeks.  Routinely,  a  crew  will  be  sent  to  watch 
the  hole.  They  will  pitch  a  tent  over  it  and  settle 
in  tor  a  long  stay,  equipping  the  tent  with  neces- 
sities of  life:  a  Primus  stove,  a  teakettle,  a  crib- 
bage  board.  It  takes  three  men  to  watch  a  good' 
M:ed  hole.  Day  after  day  they  will  watch  it,  and 
no  one  will  steal  it,  until  the  day  when,  mysteri- 
ously, a  lorrvtul  of  men  with  shovels  arrives; 
n  after  which,  lo,  the  hole  is  tilled  and  gone. 

■-.  Kermeri  ntribuxor  to  Haiper's  Maga- 
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Such  bursts  of  active  and  then  contemplative 
power  mark  the  Dublin  rhythm.  People  are  ei- 
ther in  a  great  hum-  or  in  no  hurrv  at  all,  and  are 
sometimes  expending  their  maximum  of  energy 
while  in  the  latter  state.  A  good  Irish  storyteller 
could  derive  a  whole  entertainment  from  the  go- 
ings-on in  the  tent,  over  the  cribbage  board,  all 
the  weeks  when  nothing  is  happening  to  the 
hole.  The  Insh  Times  once  ran  a  feature  called 
"The  Hole";  week  b\  week,  it  simply  recorded 
the  chat  of  men  watching  holes.  The  most  flour- 
ishing local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  sen- 
tences, and  somehow  everything,  even  electrical 
technology,  always  gets  brought  into  the  service 
of  that. 

Time  is  suspended  in  a  dream  of  intricate 
talk.  In  the  pawnshop  where  I  once  tried  to  pur- 
chase some  coins,  there  could  be  no  business 
done  until  the  shopkeeper  and  his  crony  had 
canvassed  thoroughly  the  prospects  of  yet  a  third 
duffer,  who  was  coming  forth,  it  seemed,  from 
an  old  folks'  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  la- 
bor market:  "And  what  will  he  be  doing'  Is  it 
falling  oft  of  buses'  Why,  he's  older  than  the 
Chinese." 

On  the  whole,  the  phrase  "labor  market"  is 
an  anomaly.  You  are  Halloran  the  pawnbtoker 
or  Sweeney  the  dentist,  as  though  enrolled  life- 
long in  a  craft  guild.  Joyce  devoted  ten  lines  of 
I'ivsses  to  a  phantom  procession  of  "coopers, 
bird  fancier^,  millwrights,  newspaper  canvass- 
ers, law  >cnveners,  masseurs,  vintners,  truss- 
in.  ikers.  chimney  sweeps,  lard  refiners".  .  .  and 
so  on  up  to  thirty-three  different  callings,  like 


the  turnout  for  a  feast  day  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Dublin  has  even,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  notice,  a 
"Sick  and  Indigent  Roomkeepers'  Society," 
which  apparently  looks  after  you  if  you  are  a 
dues-paying  roomkeeper  fallen  sick  or  indigent. 
Its  name  is  still  emblazoned  on  its  office  win- 
dows. Anyone  who  is  a  roomkeeper  presumably 
knows  what  the  word  means.  Like  much  English 
encountered  in  Ireland,  "roomkeeper"  is  not  in 
the  OED. 

A  reason  may  be  that  the  OED  relied  on 
printed  sources,  and  by  the  time  idiosyncratic 
Irish  usages  were  getting  into  print,  a  good  deal 
of  the  dictionary's  data  had  already  been  gath- 
ered. In  1910  P.  W.  Joyce,  no  kin  to  James,  pub- 
lished English  as  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,  so 
frequently  reprinted  it  testifies  to  a  market  for 
what  was  perceived  as  Irish  quaintness.  Irish 
quaintness  is  what  stands  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  "standard  English,"  and  standard  En- 
glish is  English  like  the  wallpaper,  the  English 
you  don't  notice. 

Victorian  prose  fiction  had  worked  out  elabo- 
rate codes  for  exhibiting  what  always  preoccu- 
pies an  English  reader,  the  social  class  of  the 
characters.  The  principle  is  easily  stated.  You 
commence  with  a  "neutral,"  literate  idiom, 
called  the  narrator's.  That  is  the  idiom  the  writ- 
er shares  with  the  reader.  In  itself  it  is  not  no- 
ticeable at  all,  but  other  idioms  become  visible 
by  deviating  from  it.  Deviations  of  diction  and 
syntax  are  common,  also  deviations  of  rhythm. 
Any  of  these  signals  the  presence  of  a  "charac- 
ter," and  repeating  the  pattern  makes  the  char- 
acter recognizable.  To  indicate  oddities  of 
pronunciation  you  deviate  systematically  from 
standard  spelling:  an  elementary  in- 

N        stance  is  the  Cockney's  dropped  aitch. 
ow  here  is  James  Joyce,  in  the  first  lines  of 
a  novel: 

Once  upon  a  time  and  a  very  good  time  it  was 
there  was  a  moocow  coming  down  along  the  road 
and  this  moocow  that  was  coming  down  along  the 
road  met  a  nicens  little  boy  named  baby 
tuckoo. .  .  . 

His  father  told  him  that  story:  his  father  looked 
at  him  through  a  glass:  he  had  a  hairy  face. 

He  was  baby  tuckoo.  The  moocow  came  down 
the  road  where  Betty  Byrne  lived:  she  sold  lemon 
platt. 

O,  the  wild  rose  blossoms 
On  the  little  green  place. 

He  sang  that  song.  That  was  his  song. 

O,  the  green  wothe  botheth. 

When  you  wet  the  bed  first  it  is  warm  then  it  gets 
cold.  His  mother  put  on  the  oilsheet.  That  had  the 
queer  smell. 


The  first  thing  odd  about  this  page  is  the  look 
of  it:  little  paragraphs  mixed  with  italics,  and 
not  a  quotation  mark  in  sight.  The  "neutral" 
narrative  idiom  has  disappeared:  the  literate  and 
hardly  noticeable  idiom  that  forms  the  usual 
common  ground  of  reader  and  writer.  It  was 
from  this  common  ground  that  the  narrator 
would  extend  a  helping  hand,  explaining  what 
the  odd  behavior  of  the  characters  meant,  and 
illustrating  it  with  quotations.  But  if  the  narra- 
tive idiom  has  disappeared,  then  for  practical 
purposes  the  narrator  has  disappeared  too,  and 
we  must  fend  for  ourselves  amid  textual  indica- 
tions which  include,  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
three  words  we  have  never  seen  before:  "moo- 
cow" and  "nicens"  and  "tuckoo."  Next  we  must 
translate  "glass"  into  "monocle,"  a  word  baby 
tuckoo  wouldn't  have  known;  and  "had  a  hairy 
face"  we  interpret  as  "bearded." 

If  the  narrator  has  disappeared,  where  is  the 
text  coming  from?  It  is  certainly  not  coming 
from  a  baby:  the  words  are  correctly  spelled  and 
the  sentences  accurately  punctuated.  Moreover 
it  is  in  the  third  person:  "He  was  baby  tuckoo." 
Let's  agree  to  say  that  it's  present  on  a  printed 
page,  thanks  to  the  intricate  and  largely  anony- 
mous mechanisms  by  which  that  can  be  made  to 
happen.  We  look  at  printed  pages  all  day  long 
without  ever  reflecting  on  how  so  many  thou- 
sands of  letters  got  there.  The  Victorian  novel- 
ists got  into  the  habit  of  exploiting  printed 
pages,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  quite  reflected 
that  that  was  what  they  were  doing.  Though 
they  freely  employed  the  convention  of  mis- 
spelled words  to  indicate  dialect  or  want  of  edu- 
cation, they  seldom  worked  free  from  the 
implicit  presence  of  a  storyteller.  And  James 
Joyce's  most  radical,  for  that  matter  his  most  un- 
Irish,  act  was  dispensing  with  the  storyteller.  He 
forces  us  to  confront  printed  pages,  and  make 
what  we  can  of  them. 

Outside  of  fiction,  this  was  nothing  new.  Re- 
flect that  the  New  York  Times  does  not  tell  sto- 
ries; it  simply  exhibits  column  after  column  of 
print.  The  headlines,  from  which  many  readers 
glean  most  of  their  information,  are  invariably 
anonymous,  and  the  idiom  they  speak  is  Head- 
linese,  meaning  nobody's.  Beneath  them  we 
find  the  details,  in  smaller  print.  Some  of  the 
columns  of  detail  are  "by"  so-and-so,  some  are 
not.  But  the  presence  of  a  byline  doesn't  matter 
to  you  and  me.  It  is  not  as  though  the  owner  of 
the  byline  were  telling  us.  The  Times  is  telling 
us. 

The  newspaper's  massive  anonymity  had  been 
achieved  by  the  time  James  Joyce  had  learned  to 
read.  It  followed  from  the  implications  of  the 
printed  page,  where  words  look  just  the  same  no 
matter  who  wrote  them  and  their  location  in 
space — front  page  versus  inside  pages — is  what 
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assigns  them  status.  These  implications  had 
been  noticed  by  Mallarme  in  France  but  by  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  English-speaking 
world:  certainly  not  by  English  fiction-writers, 
who  still  used  the  page  as  a  mass-reproducible 
substitute  for  the  storyteller's  speaking  voice. 
Joyce  alone  seems  to  have  understood  from  the 
first  what  it  can  mean  to  be  writing  for  print. 
Each  stroke  of  his  pen  encoded  instructions  for  a 
print-shop  technician,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  at 
all  times  fully  aware. 

His  first  published  fiction  appeared  in  a  trade 
paper,  amid  ads  for  milk  pumps  and  cream  sepa- 
rators, and  it  represented  Irish  speech  in  this 
fashion: 

— Mind  you,  I  noticed  there  was  something 
queer  coming  over  him  latterly.  Whenever  I'd 
bring  in  his  soup  to  him  there  I'd  find  him  with  his 
breviary  fallen  to  the  floor,  lying  back  in  the  chair 
and  his  mouth  open. 

She  laid  a  finger  against  her  nose  and  frowned; 
then  she  continued: 

— But  still  and  all  he  kept  on  saying  that  before 
the  summer  was  over  he'd  go  out  for  a  drive  one 
fine  day  just  to  see  the  old  house  again  where  we 
were  all  born  down  in  Irishtown  and  take  me  and 
Nannie  with  him.  If  we  could  only  get  one  of  them 
new-fangled  carriages  that  makes  no  noise  that  Fa- 
ther O'Rourke  told  him  about — them  with  the 
rheumatic  wheels — for  the  day  cheap,  he  said,  at 
Johnny  Rush's  over  the  way  there  and  drive  out  the 
three  of  us  together  of  a  Sunday  evening.  He  had 
his  mind  set  on  that.  .  .  .  Poor  James! 

When  she  gets  one  word  wrong — "rheumat- 
ic" for  "pneumatic" — she  does  so  without  hesi- 
tation; she's  not  being  funny.  And  there's  no 
comic  spelling  here.  That  is  because  the  narra- 
tive does  not  presuppose  a  "normal"  pronunci- 
ation by  which  to  gauge  hers.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  way  of  "quaint"  idiom  for  out- 
siders to  quote:  she  is  not  being  put  on  exhibit  to 
amuse  outsiders.  And  her  utterances  are  mini- 
mally punctuated:  a  comma  here  and  there  to 
mark  a  slight  pause.  Otherwise  the  long  undu- 
lant  strings  escape  being  Steinesque  by  virtue  of 
internal  rhythm,  a  rhythm  to  which  the  tran- 
scription is  scrupulously  faithful,  though  it's  up 
to  us  to  reconstitute  it.  "Whenever  I'd  bring  in 
his  soup  to  him  there  I'd  find  him  with  his  bre- 
viary fallen  to  the  floor,  lying  back  in  the  chair 
and  his  mouth  open."  There  are  many  ways  to 
put  that  into  grammatical  English: 

Whenever  I'd  bring  his  soup  in  to  him  there.  .  . 
Whenever  I'd  bring  him  his  soup  in  there .  .  . 
Wbcnever  I'd  bring  his  soup  to  him  in  there.  . . 

We  may  he  sure  that  out  author  has  tested  them 
all  and  found  the  only  one  with  the  tight  speak- 
ing cadence:  "Whenever  I'd  bring  in  his  soup  to 
him  there." 

[  he  issue  of  comic  misspelling  deserves  atten- 


tion. Prior  to  Finnegans  Wake  Joyce  reserves  it 
for  just  two  situations:  when  a  speaker  is  drawing 
attention  to  his  own  pronunciation,  because 
imitating  some  foreigner,  English  ("Wy  don't 
you  old  back  that  owlin  mob?")  or  Yankee 
("Wall,  tarnation  strike  me!");  and  when  na- 
ture, not  culture,  interferes  with  speech,  as 
when  someone  has  bitten  off  the  end  of  his 
tongue:  " — I'  'ery  'uch  o'liged  to  you,  sir,  said 
the  injured  man."  Otherwise  the  murkiest  Dub- 
lin dialects  receive  the  same  orthographic  cour- 
tesies accorded  to  university  men.  We  detect 
their  presence  by  syntax  and  cadence  alone. 

Note:  we  detect.  We  become  Joyce  readers 
the  way  we  become  newspaper  readers:  by  prac- 
tice. In  neither  case  is  there  a  narrator  to  help 
us.  We  are  simply  engaging  the  technology  of 
print,  and  start  to  be  qualified  once  we  are  free 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  technology:  once  the  page 
ceases  to  look  odd.  At  our  earliest  stages  of  en- 
gagement with  Joyce,  we  stare  at  his  page  and 
wonder 'how  to  get  a  purchase  on  it;  most 
browsers  still  get  no  further  with  Finnegans 
Wake.  At  one  time,  to  be  staring  at  the  page 
was  the  normal  condition  of  gapers  at  Utysses; 
one  of  the  earliest  readers  of  A  Portrait  of  the  Art- 
ist as  a  Young  Man,  Edward  Garnett,  publisher's 
reader  for  Heinemann's,  reported  that  the  last 
part  of  what  now  passes  for  a  fairly 
tame  text  looked  utterly  fragmented. 


N 


[o  writer  was  ever  so  observant  of  the  way 
our  lives  have  come  to  be  governed  by  marks  on 
paper.  The  characters  in  Ulysses  are  reading  and 
writing  constantly;  those  acts  occur  in  virtually 
every  episode.  At  one  point  Leopold  Bloom  re- 
ceives a  typewritten  letter  from  a  woman  he  has 
never  met;  one  of  its  sentences  runs,  "So  now 
you  know  what  I  will  do  to  you,  you  naughty 
boy,  if  you  do  not  wrote."  Bloom  notices  this — 
"Wonder  did  she  wrote  it  herself" — and  Joyce 
means  us  to  notice  it  too,  and  to  reflect  not  that 
Martha  is  illiterate  but  that  "i"  and  "o"  are  adja- 
cent keys  on  a  typewriter.  Elsewhere  Bloom's 
name  appears  in  a  newspaper  list  of  those  pres- 
ent at  a  funeral,  but  misprinted:  "L.  Boom."  I 
once  struggled  to  quote  that  in  the  teeth  of  an 
editor  who  kept  trying  to  correct  my  "error."  I 
was  fortunate  in  winning  that  round.  Joyce  him- 
self did  not  always  win.  The  1968  Penguin  edi- 
tion of  Ulysses,  the  one  sold  throughout  the 
world  except  in  the  United  States  (and  in  1971 
"reprinted  with  corrections"),  has  Martha  typ- 
ing ".  .  .  if  you  do  not  write,"  and  Bloom  point- 
lessly  asking,  "Wonder  did  she  write  it 
herself."*  That  records  the  interference  of  a 
British  proofreader  as  long  ago  as  1932.  It  re- 
mained for  Hans  Walter  Gabler's  critical  edition 

'So  does  the  Vintage  edition  sold  in  the  United  Staler 
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of  1984  to  restore  "wrote"  in  both  places. 

Of  Gabler's  5,000-odd  corrections,  the  vast 
majority  entail,  as  here,  a  single  character  only. 
It  is  difficult  to  dismiss  any  as  unimportant, 
so  closely  is  Joyce's  work  bound  to  print-shop 
technology.  Whether  by  hand  or  by  keyboard, 
printers  set  single  characters,  one  by  one.  Corre- 
spondingly, Joyce's  unit  of  attention  is  apt  to  be 
the  single  character.  If  you  saw  "did  she  wrote  it 
herself"  in  David  Copperfield  you'd  assume  a 
printer's  error.  When  you  see  it  in  Ulysses  you 
are  correct  in  asking  what  it  may  mean.  Assum- 
ing an  uncorrupted  chain  of  transmission,  it  will 
surely  mean  something.  "Boom"  means  that  an 
imaginary  typesetter  was  dozing. 

Joyce  meant  to  assert  final  control  over  every 
mark  on  the  final  printed  page,  clear  down  to 
the  large  dot  with  which  the  Ithaca  episode  in 
Ulysses  terminates  ("Comme  reponse  un  point 
bien  visible,"  he  instructed  the  printer).  Ar- 
ranging, rearranging — he  once  told  Frank  Bud- 
gen  that  he  had  the  words  but  was  seeking  their 
appropriate  ordering  in  the  sentence — he  seems 


So  it  is  unsurprising  that  so  much  of  his  biog- 
raphy can  be  reduced  to  a  string  of  imbroglios 
with  printers.  When  he  wanted  something 
"wrong"  they'd  put  it  "right."  When  with  infi- 
nite pains  he'd  arrived  at  non-standard  Tight- 
ness, then  they'd  tend  to  make  it  wrong.  And 
sometimes  when  he  wanted  something  perfectly 
innocuous  they'd  balk  absolutely.  For  print,  as 
he  discovered  early  in  his  life,  is  the  most  arcane 
of  twentieth-century  mysteries.  We  have  even 
a  category  of  words  we  call  unprintable. 

Such  a  word  was  "bloody,"  and  the  English 
publisher  of  his  first  prose  book,  Dubliners, 
backed  out  because  no  printer  would  set  that 
word  in  type.  After  the  book  was  finally  printed 
in  Ireland,  by  a  publisher  whom  the  "bloody "s 
in  Synge's  Playboy  had  not  stopped,  the  sheets 
got  destroyed  uncirculated,  having  after  all  tres- 
passed the  limits  of  printability.  This  time  the 
offending  words  included  the  names  of  several 
Dublin  pubs:  Davy  Byrne's,  the  Scotch  House, 
Mulligan's.  The  Irish  publisher  panicked.  He 
may  have  objected  to  giving  those  three  houses 
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to  have  been  guided  by  the  analogy  of  composi- 
tors' fingers  arraying  small  blocks  of  metal.  And 
the  surprising  amount  of  Ulysses  that  was  actual- 
ly composed  on  the  margins  of  proof  sheets — for 
instance,  34  percent  of  Ithaca — prompts  the  re- 
flection that  the  sight  of  the  printer's  artifact,  its 
text  extricated  at  last  from  his  own  execrable 
handwriting  and  his  typists'  irregular  transcrip- 
tions, tended  to  prompt  his  most  expansive 
flights. 


free  advertisement.  More  likely,  he  feared  law- 
suits, notwithstanding  that  Joyce  had  caused 
nothing  unseemly  to  go  on,  unless  you  count 
boastful  talk  as  unseemly,  and  had  even  offered 
to  get  explicit  permission  from  the  pubs  in 
question. 

We're  reminded  how  Victorian  convention 
would  assign  fictional  happenings  to  the  year 

18 — ,  in  the  city  of  B ,  and  may  marvel  that 

Joyce  was  bold  enough  to  name  his  city,  Dublin, 
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and  in  Ulysses  to  assign  a  year,  a  month,  a  day, 
and  even  specify  actual  street  addresses.  Leopold 
Bloom  lives  at  7  Eccles  Street,  and  Paddy  Dig- 
nam's  funeral  procession  starts  at  9  Newbridge 
Avenue,  Sandymount.  Those  are  actual  houses 
(both  vacant  in  1904,  according  to  Thorn's  Di- 
rectory), and  the  prospect  of  setting  in  type 
what  is  actually  so  can  affect  printers  like  a  reli- 
gious taboo.  It  is  like  uttering  one  of  the  names 
of  God. 

That  extreme  of  boldness  was  reserved  for 
Ulysses;  on  the  surface,  Dubliners  seems  vague  by 
comparison.  Still,  anyone  familiar  with  the  city 
can  frequently  identify  actual  buildings;  recall 
that  the  publisher  who  destroyed  the  sheets  of 
Dubliners  was  a  Dubliner  who  knew  the  place 
well.  But  Ulysses  names  actualities  wholesale, 
even  to  William  Miller,  plumber,  with  toilet 
bowls  ("bare  clean  closestools")  in  his  window 
at  1 7  Duke  Street.  We  commence  to  understand 
why  Ulysses  had  to  be  typeset  in  Di- 
jon and  published  in  Paris. 


H 


.ad  Joyce's  been  boldness  for  boldness's 
sake  it  would  have  been  perverse  indeed,  seeing 
the  misery  it  caused  him.  But  as  early  as  Dub- 
liners, when  he  stood  by  his  decision  to  name 
those  pubs  though  it  meant  his  book's  going  un- 
published two  more  years,  he  was  guarding  what 
could  not  be  surrendered,  the  deep  congruity  on 
which  his  whole  art  turned,  the  congruity  be- 
tween the  modern  city  and  the  printed  book. 
Both  are  finding-systems:  as  a  man  sleeps  at  Ec- 
cles Street,  No.  7,  back  room,  so  his  name  ap- 
pears on  page  55,  line  3,  fourth  word.  Both  are 
subject  to  tacit  zoning:  as  the  district  of  Rath- 
mines  (late- Victorian  shabby-genteel)  is  not  the 
district  of  Rathgar  (dingily  arriviste),  so  the  third 
episode  of  Ulysses  (solipsistic,  exotic)  is  not  the 
seventeenth  (objective,  catechetic);  in  either 
case,  experienced  denizens  suddenly  arrived 
know  where  they  are  in  an  instant.  Both  employ 
undeformable  units:  bricks,  typographic  ele- 
ments. An  element  misplaced  is  spotted  at  once 
by  the  skilled  but  can  trap  the  unwary:  the  loose 
cellarflap  Bloom  circumvents  is  like  the  typing 
error  we're  meant  to  notice.  And  both  city  and 
book  are  haunted  by  the  shades  of  people:  Dub- 
lin by  many  thousands  in  no  real  sense  at  home 
there,  Ulysses  by  a  vast  roster  whose  voices, 
even,  we  may  think  we  hear,  though  it's  we  our- 
selves who  silently  supply  them. 

And  the  absence  of  a  stable  narrating  voice  in 
Joyce's  fiction  makes  one  more  parallel  opera- 
tive: we  are  set  down  in  book  as  in  city,  virtual 
strangers,  amid  people  who  seem  to  know  what 
is  going  on  though  we  somehow  can't  ask  them, 
and  we  learn  to  find  our  way  and  feel  somehow 
at  home,  to  the  point  where  we  may  even  notice 
things  the  natives  don't  seem  to.  From  the  very 


first  Joyce  let  his  readers  sense  that  there  was 
much  going  on  they  didn't  quite  understand. 
Dubliners  is  but  a  few  hundred  words  old  when 
we  first  hear  someone  speaking.  This  is  Old  Cot- 
ter, and  we  don't  know  what  he's  saying  because 
he  won't  complete  his  sentences.  " — No,  I 
wouldn't  say  he  was  exactly  .  .  .  but  there  was 
something  queer  .  .  .  there  was  something  un- 
canny about  him.  I'll  tell  you  my  opinion.  .  .  ." 
But  he  never  does.  The  narrative  goes  on:  "Tire- 
some old  fool!  When  we  knew  him  first  he  used 
to  be  rather  interesting,  talking  of  faints  and 
worms;  but  I  soon  grew  tired  of  him  and  his  end- 
less stories  about  the  distillery."  "Faints  and 
worms"?  That's  never  explained,  though  it 
sounds  somehow  morbid.  One  day  we  may  learn 
from  a  big  dictionary  that  both  are  distillery 
terms.  But  we  shall  never  learn  something  after 
all  more  mysterious,  what  "endless  stories  about 
the  distillery"  could  possibly  be  like. 

Joyce  delights  in  leaving  us  such  queer  things 
we  may  misinterpret,  as  if  to  keep  alive  in  us  an 
awareness  traditional  fiction  is  at  pains  to  lull, 
the  awareness  that  we  are  interpreting.  The 
phrase  "black  mass"  occurs  in  his  story  "Eve- 
line," though  as  part  of  a  clause  about  "the  black 
mass  of  the  boat."  It's  safe  to  feel  sure  he  planted 
it,  just  as  it's  safe  to  state  that  when  Macaulay, 
describing  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  wrote 
the  strange  sentence  "On  the  third  day  Burke 
rose,"  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  alluding  to  a 
miracle.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  Joyce  is  never 
unaware  of.  When  we  find  the  word  "grace"  in 
the  story  called  "Grace,"  it's  embedded  in  the 
following  sentences: 

Mr  Kernan  was  a  commercial  traveller  of  the  old 
school  which  believed  in  the  dignity  of  its  calling. 
He  had  never  been  seen  in  the  city  without  a  silk 
hat  of  some  decency  and  a  pair  of  gaiters.  By  grace 
of  these  two  articles  of  clothing,  he  said,  a  man 
could  always  pass  muster. 

If  we're  inclined  to  think  of  "grace"  as  a  word 
from  the  vocabulary  of  religion,  well,  so  are  at 
least  five  other  words  in  that  passage:  "be- 
lieved," "calling,"  "decency,"  "gaiters,"  and 
"articles."  Here  are  they  all,  still  keeping  com- 
pany with  "grace,"  though  souls  are  no  longer  at 
stake,  only  an  archaic  respectability.  That,  in 
fact,  is  what  the  story  has  to  say  about  Dublin 
religion,  that  it  has  become  the  servant  of  re- 
spectability. If  you're  properly  religious,  you're 
unlikely  to  fall  down  a  pub's  lavatory  stairs. 

This  overlapping  of  vocabularies  is  something 
Joyce  took  great  pains  with.  It  comports  with 
the  fact  that  all  ptinted  words,  unlike  words 
on  living  tongues,  are  absolutely  neutral.  We 
can't  tell  what  they  mean  till  we  can  size  up 
their  neighbors.  (Structural  linguists  like  to  con- 
trive examples.  What  does  the  word  "flies" 
mean?  The  word  "like"?  It  depends.  "Time  flies 
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like  an  arrow,"  but  "Fruit  flies  like  a  banana.") 

Though  print  is  always  and  everywhere  po- 
tentially ambiguous,  fiction  dominated  by  a  nar- 
rator contrives  to  minimize  ambiguity  to  the 
point  of  concealment.  Joyce,  as  his  work  pro- 
gressed, was  at  pains  to  maximize  ambiguity,  to 
throw  back  on  us  all  the  implications  of  the  fact 
that  the  signs  we  decipher  can  be  maddeningly 
mute.  His  last  work,  Finnegans  Wake,  has  a  title 
in  which  "Finnegans" — as  printed,  no  apostro- 
phe— can  only  be  a  plural  noun,  hence  "Wake" 
a  verb,  probably  indicative.  But  whoever  hears 
that  title  also  hears  the  name  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  comic  song  in  which  "Wake"  is  a  noun 
and  "Finnegans"  a  possessive  singular.  The 
book  commences  with  a  word  ("riverrun")  that 
is  in  no  dictionary,  and  it  ends  with  the  English 
definite  article  followed  by  nothing,  not  even  a 
mark  of  punctuation;  and  what's  to  be  done 
about  that,  and  about  all  the  200,000-odd  words 
in  between,  is  our  responsibility  solely.  It's  like 
being  dropped  down  in  a  city  where  they're 
speaking  all  the  languages  of  mankind  simulta- 
neously, and  the  one  language  we  are  fairly  sure 
of  is  English.  Like  most  travelers,  we  either  give 
up  or  eventually  make  do. 

It's  basically  English:  even  the  distribution  of 
its  commonest  words  reflects  English  frequen- 
cies. Yet,  as  never  before,  the  single  letters  con- 
trol. "Laid  to  rust"  says  "laid  to  rest"  and  a  little 
more.  "Phall"  says  "fall"  with  extra  torque.  "Re- 
taled"  says  "told  again,"  but  in  being  placed 
three  words  from  "wallstrait"  it  receives  fiscal 
contagion  ("retailed").  These  examples  are 
from  the  book's  first  forty-one  lines. 

The  root  phenomenon  Finnegans  Wake  ex- 
ploits is  the  utter  silence  of  print.  We  look  at  it: 
that  is  our  only  course.  Since  we're  literate,  it 
sounds  itself,  silently.  "With  half  a  glance  of 
Irish  frisky"  was  Joyce's  example  in  a  letter:  "the 
words  the  reader  will  see,  but  not  the  ones  he 
will  hear."  Seeing,  hearing:  the  Gutenberg  dis- 
sociation. "The  Divine  Comic,  Denti  Alliga- 
tor" works  because  "Alligator"  looks  like 
"Alighieri,"  whereupon  "Denti"  creates  serried 
teeth  and  locks  two  malapropisms  into 
congruousness. 

James  Joyce  was  aware  always  of  silent  print, 
and  of  readers  now  seeing,  now  sounding,  al- 
ways interpreting.  It's  odd,  in  the  very  last  mo- 
ments of  Molly  Bloom's  monologue,  to  see 
"with  the  old  windows  of  the  posadas  2  glancing 
eyes  a  lattice  hid,"  where  "2"  jerks  us  back  from 
the  phonetic  realm  so  violently  Joyce  himself 
was  surprised — he  wrote  "two"  and  then 
changed  it — while  pre-Gabler  printers  dropped 
the  number  altogether.  "Two  glancing  eyes  a 
lattice  hid,"  runs  the  song  Molly's  remembering: 
music,  incurably  acoustic,  though  the  look  of 
"2"  seems  to  say  not.  Penelope  weaving  and  un- 


weaving her  web  wove  it,  warp  and  woof,  of 
sound  and  sight. 

But  back  to  the  men  whose  job  was  to  watch 
the  hole.  That  is  not  a  reasonable  job.  Holes  do 
not  get  stolen,  not  even  in  a  land  where  golfers 
are  passionate.  You  may  think  the  three  men 
were  there  to  keep  pedestrians  from  falling  into 
the  hole.  But  their  tent  pitched  over  the  hole 
should  have  obviated  that;  moreover,  while 
they  were  inside  the  tent  playing  cribbage  they 
could  not  so  much  as  see  a  pedestrian.  There 
they  played,  on  the  city  payroll,  for  several 
weeks.  Their  example  can  be  commended  to 
anyone  who  thinks  events  in  Joyce  pointless  or 
unmotivated:  who  wonders,  for  instance,  about 
a  man  who  spends  his  entire  day  walking  the 
streets,  passing  lampposts  on  the  outside.  That 
man  is  named  Cashel  Boyle  O'Connor  Fitzmaur- 
ice  Tisdall  Farrell,  and  his  presence  in  Ulysses  is 
utterly  unexplained.  He  strides  by  from  time  to 
time,  one  time  to  mutter  a  Latin  phrase,  Coactus 
volui,  which  went  unexplicated  for  sixty-three 
years.  (In  the  Fall  1985  James  Joyce  Quarterly, 
R.J.  Schork  traced  it  to  Justinian's  Digest  and 
supplied  a  plausible  reason  for  Farrell  to  utter 
it.)  Then  there's  a  man  named  Gumley,  whose 
paid  job  is  to  watch  paving  stones  by  night  and 
see  (somebody  remarks)  "that  they  don't  run 
away."  Cities  support  all  manner  of  seemingly 
pointless  behavior.  In  finding  odd  ways  for  peo- 
ple to  be  gainfully  employed,  Dublin  is  perhaps 
especially  accommodating.  No  one  is  more 
oddly  employed,  come  to  think  o{  it,  than  the 
James  Joyce  expert,  of  whom  one  or  two  make  a 
living  in  Dublin,  but  many  more  all  over  the 
world.  Their  job,  it  may  seem,  is  to  watch  the 
paving  stones  that  they  don't  run  away,  or  the 
holes  that  they  don't  get  stolen. 

They  fill,  though,  it's  widely  agreed,  a  neces- 
sary office,  difficult  to  specify.  No  other  body  of 
fiction  so  resembles  a  city  in  necessitating  such 
guides  and  such  watchmen.  Nor  does  any  other 
body  of  fiction  so  resemble  a  city  in  containing 
holes  into  which  the  naive  may  fall,  or  such 
loose  stones  over  which  they  may  stumble.  Like 
Dublin,  it's  shabby  and  intricate;  like  Dublin,  it 
won't  go  away.  Like  Dublin,  it  exudes  an  am- 
biguous hospitality.  Like  Dublin,  and  unlike 
New  York,  it's  much  the  same  when  you  go  back 
to  it.  There  are  guidebooks,  and  guided  tours, 
and  the  way  of  the  natives  can  seem  both 
charming  and  bizarre.  Joyce  once  said  there  was 
no  higher  human  destiny  than  to  be  the  mayor 
of  a  great  city.  He  himself,  though,  did  fulfill  a 
higher  one,  issuing  instructions  to  typesetters  in 
three  countries,  that  they  might  erect  according 
to  his  plans,  each  of  them  doing  something  as 
simple  as  laying  bricks,  constructions  intricate 
as  any  city,  made  of  letters  on  lines,  and  haunt- 
ed, and  solely  for  the  enticement  of  visitors.   ■ 
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MENGELE 
IN  JERUSALEM 


By  Tova  Reich 


W, 


hen  I  told  Krystina 
that  I  had  definitely  seen  him  in  Jerusalem,  she 
was  not  impressed.  Of  course;  where  else  would 
he  be?  But  for  a  sour  old  Jew  like  you  to  finally 
break  down  and  go  there,  she  said — that  was 
really  something!  She  said  this  even  after  he  had 
officially  been  declared  dead,  after  the  comic  re- 
lief of  that  clown  squatting  in  the  Brazilian 
grave,  tossing  out  a  skull  and  some  ordinary 
bones,  and  the  hunt  for  the  peculiar  doctor  was 
called  off. 

I  always  give  serious  consideration  to  Krysti- 
na's  words,  especially  when  they  apply  to  me,  a 
subject  in  which  I've  sustained  a  certain  indiffer- 
ent interest  but  for  which  I've  lost  all  passion 
whatsoever.  Forty  years  ago  Krystina  sold  herself 
to  me  with  her  placid  solidity,  but — an  unantic- 
ipated bonus — there's  a  bull's-eye  intuition  she 
possesses  as  well  that  I've  come  to  appreciate.  So 
my  Krystina  is  a  cliche;  cliches,  by  definition, 
are  too  true.  She  knows  how  I  rate  her.  She 
doesn't  complain,  nor  has  she  the  right  to.  I've 
prospered  so  brilliantly  in  America  they  could 
put  my  picture  in  a  brochure  to  promote  this 
golden  land,  with  Krystina,  smug  and  well 
stuffed,  alongside  me. 

Only  three  things  I've  denied  her.  I  would  not 
marry  her  and  I  would  not  give  her  a  child.  A 
wife  and  children  I've  already  had,  in  another 
life;  that  trip  I've  already  taken,  as  they  say  in 
this  deceptively  casual  land.  Last  I  saw  of  this 
wife  and  children,  the  building  in  whose  cellar 
they  were  hiding  was  being  sealed  off  by  a  gang 
of  industrious  Huns.  Every  crevice  and  air  hole, 
the  thoroughness  was  something  to  admire.  May- 
be it  was  a  mistake  of  biblical  proportions  to  turn 
my  head  for  that  final  glimpse.  Maybe  I  should 
have  kept  my  eyes  directly  in  front  of  me,  on 
those  train  wagons  meant  for  creatures  who 
chew  their  cud,  for  us  Jews,  in  other  words,  who 
keep  on  bringing  up  our  regurgitant,  everything 
we've  ever  swallowed,  never  forgetting  for  an  in- 
stant, never  giving  anyone  a  moment's  peace 
with  our  obsessive  litany  of  sufferings,  griev- 
ances, and  complaints.  As  for  me,  I've  had  it 
with  Jews;  I'm  sick  of  us. 

Tova  Rfuh  is  the  author  of  M;ira,  a  novel. 


That's  the  third  thing  I've  refused  Krystina: 
permission  to  convert.  Speaking  as  an  insider, 
for  anyone  in  his  right  mind  to  desire  to  mutate 
into  a  Jew  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
perversion,  unhealthy  in  the  extreme.  In  Krysti- 
na's  case,  it  is  perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  mas- 
ochism inherent  in  the  female  character.  She 
cajoled  and  she  pleaded,  but  I  never  yielded,  nor 
will  I  ever.  There  was  even  a  time  that  I  found 
buried  under  her  private  effects  pamphlets  from 
a  company  that  specializes  in  transacting  con- 
versions through  the  mails — Plotzker's  Postal: 
Personalized  Conversions  to  Suit  Every  Taste, 
All  Styles  and  Varieties,  Ultra-Ultra  Orthodox 
to  Ethical-Cultural-Historical-Identity  Con- 
scious, No  Red  Tape.  I  took  these  documents, 
and,  to  teach  her  a  lesson,  right  in  front  of  her 
eyes  I  shoved  them  into  the  oven  and  broiled 
them  like  a  steak.  Had  I  wanted  a  Jewess,  I 
would  have  gotten  one.  But  whereas  those 
bracketed  years  rendered  many  who  had  been 
squeezed  into  them  even  more  obnoxiously  Jew- 
ish, branded  them,  committed  them  even  against 
their  will  to  that  destiny  alone,  me  they  filled 
with  a  final  determination  to  cut  off  every  con- 
nection. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  in  the  early  pages  of  his 
memoirs,  the  man  who  ended  my  life  records 
how  the  sight  on  his  streets  of  a  stooped,  sickle- 
nosed  Jew  in  black  gabardine  and  black  hat — 
parasite,  predator — overwhelmed  him  with 
such  pure  disgust  that  it  was,  in  a  sense,  the  im- 
petus for  his  brilliant  career.  I  understand  his  at- 
titude perfectly.  I,  too,  am  often  repelled  by  this 
anachronism,  this  deliberately  provocative 
spectacle,  the  incendiary  air  of  superiority  and 
exclusivity  that  is  exuded;  and  it  requires  a 
strenuous  effort  of  the  will  on  my  part  to  keep 
myself  from  hating  my  own  grandfathers.  But 
he,  the  legendary  struggler  with  the  little  fake 
mustache,  he  took  steps,  he  translated  his  in- 
stincts into  deeds,  in  the  process  doing  a  favor 
for  those  who  managed  to  survive  his  tantrums 
of  endowing  them  with  an  interesting  past,  giv- 
ing them  a  story,  and  creating,  as  a  byproduct,  a 
flourishing  blue-chip  industry,  Holocaust  Inc. 
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What  if  he  appears  one  day  to  demand,  as  the 
founder,  his  cut,  his  rightful  share  in  the  profits? 
Who  can  swear  on  the  Bible  that  he's  really 
dead,  that  he  really  killed  himself?  The  way  I  see 
it,  he  is  immortal.  But  I  will  have  no  part  in  this 
sentimentality.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
his  protege,  the  peculiar  doctor,  I  don't  give  a 
damn  whether  he's  a  bag  of  rotten  bones  in  Bra- 
zil or  a  raving  professor  living  it  up  in  Paraguay. 
I  wouldn't  offer  a  cent  for  his  head.  I  wouldn't 
donate  a  penny  for  any  Jewish  cause,  in  fact.  I 
will  never  set  foot  inside  a  synagogue.  When 
and  if  they  find  my  dead  body,  they  will  cremate 
it;  I've  given  Krystina  detailed  instruc- 
tions. Israel — it  means  nothing  to  me. 


W. 


hat,  then,  forty  years  after,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1985,  was  I  doing  in  Jerusalem?  Krystina 
was  right  to  marvel. 

The  answer  has  to  do  with  the  third  right  I've 
acquired  as  an  American — the  right  to  pursue 
happiness.  I  take  my  citizen's  duties  very  serious- 
ly, so  I  pursue  and  pursue.  Nevertheless,  she  has 
eluded  me.  Jews  are  justly  despised  for  their  liti- 
gious nature,  but  this  Jew  is  not  about  to  drag 
anyone  to  court;  we  have  been  guaranteed  only 
the  pursuit.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
little  cynical — dare  I  even  say  sadistic? — on  the 
part  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  append  that  pur- 
suit-of-happiness  clause.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  grim 
invitation  to  all  future  Americans  to  step  into 
those  circles  of  hell  reserved  for  such  unfortu- 
nate sinners  as  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus,  who  are 
condemned  for  an  eternity  to  struggle  in  vain.  I 
am  a  man  of  action  who  likes  to  see  results. 
When  I  set  out  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  I  ex- 
pect to  get  her.  But  for  many  years  now,  nothing 
has  given  me  pleasure.  No  success,  no  triumph, 
no  springtime,  no  pastry,  no  touch — nothing. 
There  is  no  happiness  for  me.  No  sorrow  either. 
All  feeling  is  lost.  Tell  me  about  the  brutal 
death  of  a  child:  I  am  cold.  Insult  me,  humiliate 
me,  publicly  expose  my  pettiest  weaknesses,  my 
smallest  vanities,  strip  me  naked:  I  feel  nothing. 
Even  the  fact  that  I've  lost  all  feeling — from 
utter  sadness  to  utter  joy  and  whatever  lies  in 
between — even  that  leaves  me  unmoved.  Yet 
feeling  is  necessary7  for  happiness.  As  a  hyphen- 
ated American  who  has  good  reason  to  appreci- 
ate the  bounty-  of  this  land,  pursuing  her  is  not 
only  my  destiny;  it  is  my  responsibility. 

A  wealthy  man  can  pamper  himself,  so 
whereas  my  father  or  my  grandfather  would  have 
run  to  the  rabbi  crying,  "Holy  Rabbi,  I  have  lost 
my  delight,"  I  sought  out  a  psychoanalyst.  That 
was  an  indulgence,  let  me  tell  you,  like  visiting 
an  expensive  prostitute  on  a  regular  basis,  into 
whom  you  can  unload,  dump,  what  no  one  else 
is  inclined  to  receive;  and  because  you  shell  out 
such  fat,  crisp  bills,  you  don't  even  need  to  hyp- 


ocritically inquire,  How  are  you?  and  then  be 
sentenced  to  sit  there  politely  enduring  the  te- 
dious answer.  A  person  gets  a  uniquely  false 
sense  of  importance  being  encouraged  to  talk 
only  about  himself,  to  lay  out  for  solemn  scruti- 
ny all  his  bits  and  pieces,  all  his  marginalia,  his 
insignificant  clutter  of  biographical  knick- 
knacks.  I  don't  really  understand  why  I  even 
went;  it  was  a  way  to  pass  the  time,  I  suppose. 
My  business  was  thriving  on  its  own  and  no 
longer  required  my  attention  every  moment. 
And  it  was  not  an  easy  task,  believe  me,  to  lo- 
cate an  analyst  who  wasn't  a  Jew.  A  Jew  would 
have  been  intolerable:  he  would  have  assumed 
too  much,  he  would  have  taken  conceptual  lib- 
erties. With  money,  though,  you  can  accom- 
plish anything.  His  name  was  Jamie  Hill. 

What  was  my  problem? 

Nothing  makes  me  happy,  Doctor.  I  feel 
nothing.  Correction — not  even  nothing.  Doc- 
tor, I  said,  I  am  dead. 

That  is  a  synopsis  of  the  first  session.  I  told 
him  this  only  so  he  would  consider  me  a  worthy 
and  interesting  enough  case  to  take  on.  To  even 
speak  such  words — although  they  are  the  banal 
truth — goes  against  my  nature;  I'm  not  a  sensa- 
tionalist. Let's  talk  about  it,  said  Jamie  Hill, 
M.D  But  over  the  next  five  years,  the  subject 
never  came  up  again,  and,  personally,  I  never 
cared  enough  to  raise  it.  What,  then,  did  I  dis- 
cuss in  that  consulting  room,  opposite  his  still, 
warm  body?  Business  mostly.  Should  I  buy  this 
property,  should  I  sell  that  one?  Should  I  go  into 
this  deal  with  so-and-so — yes,  no,  maybe? 
Should  I  buy  Krystina  the  sable  coat  she  wants? 
Yes,  but  maybe  a  diamond  bracelet  would  be  a 
better  investment  because  if  ever  we  should  part 
company  and  I  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
bracelet  back,  diamonds  never  lose  value,  you 
know,  they  could  be  clasped  around  another 
lady's  wrist,  whereas  a  coat,  a  coat,  a  coat,  be- 
comes worn  and  threadbare,  for  another  woman 
it  would  require  alterations  and  adjustments, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Problems  with  employ- 
ees, help,  underlings,  servants,  though  I  never 
mentioned  him — Dr.  Hill,  that  is — by  name, 
out  of  deference  to  his  self-esteem,  although 
there's  no  question  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
servicing  me.  Which  car  to  buy?  What  vacation 
to  take?  Ruminations,  the  sort  of  empty  scrawls 
that  are  daily  processed  and  reprocessed  across 
the  mind's  slate,  but  it  was  a  luxury,  a  luxury  in- 
deed, to  speak  them  out  loud  without  interrup- 
tion. 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  I  used  Hill  as  my 
vessel  for  nearly  five  years  exactly.  It  happened 
just  around  then  (after  five  years,  that  is,  the  pe- 
riod of  time  allotted  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  cancer  has  been  licked)  that  Hill  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  I  ought  to  undergo  some 
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testing — a  lie  detector  test  I  think  it  was  that  he 
mentioned  in  particular.  Test  batteries  he  want- 
ed to  insert  into  me;  then  I  would  really  shine, 
then  I  would  be  rendered  transparent.  In  short, 
he  planned  to  figure  me  out  statistically,  to  re- 
duce me  to  the  lowest  common  denominator,  to 
balance  me.  And  then,  entirely  by  accident,  I 
discovered  that  his  real  name  wasn't  Jamie  Hill 
at  all,  but  Hymie  Goldberg,  a  South  American, 
it  turned  out,  and  I  quit  without  explanation, 
cutting  off,  by  my  calcu- 
lations, approximately 
one  sixth  of  his  annual 
income. 

Who  informed  me 
about  Goldberg-Hill, 
the  fraud?  It  happened 
to  have  been  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  a 
stockbroker  named  Fo- 
gel — a  Jew,  obviously, 
but  nevertheless  I  didn't 
hold  it  against  him  since 
he  took  precautions  not 
to  be  a  pain  in  the  neck 
about  it.  After  all,  I'm  a 
Jew,  too.  I  could  have 
undergone  an  operation 
to  change  myself  into  a 
Unitarian,  or  something 
benign  like  that,  but 
what  would  have  been 
the  point?  I'm  not 
against  associating  with 
my  kind  as  long  as 
they're  discreet,  as  long 
as  they  don't  make  a 
federal  case  about  it. 
Identity,  identity — for 
heaven's  sake,  stop 
hammering  me  over  the 
head  with  your  wretch- 
ed identity. 

In  a  profession  in  which  people  have  been 
known  to  change  their  name  from  Johnson  to 
Cohen  in  order  to  get  ahead,  the  stockbroker 
Fogel  said  to  me,  this  dumb  shrink  switches  from 
Goldberg  to  Hill.  How  do  you  figure  it?  Which 
only  goes  to  prove  that  he  not  only  is  a  little 
weird,  but  also  obviously  stupid.  And  stupidity, 
by  the  way,  is  not  such  a  rare  commodity  among 
Jews,  contrary  to  the  cherished  stereotype.  May- 
be if  we  got  ourselves  a  hot  public  relations  type 
who  would  spread  the  news  to  the  Gentiles  that 
we  Jews  have  also  been  allotted  our  fair  share  of 
stupid  sons,  maybe  then  there'd  be  a  major  cut- 
back in  anti-Semitism  in  this  world. 

We  were  standing  at  the  counter  at  Cartier 
when  Fogel  gave  me  the  goods  on  Goldberg- 
Hill.  I  bad  in  my  hand  a  sapphire  ring  I  was  con- 


templating as  a  gift  for  Krystina,  and,  by  the 
way,  also  as  an  intelligent  investment.  In  tht 
nimbus  of  the  gem,  tinged  by  a  blue  out  of  time 
I  watched  the  passage  of  a  strikingly  elegant 
woman.  She  was  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  tai- 
lored suit,  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat  slouchec 
over  one  eye.  Half  her  face  was  dark,  in  deep 
shadow,  yet  not  a  single  detail  escaped  me — th 
mole  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  her  upper  lip, 
the  heartbreaking  curve  of  her  throat,  the  mus 
cles  of  her  calves  tight- 
ening inside  her  silk 
stockings.  This  was  my 
wife  in  her  best  hour. 
But,  of  course,  assuming 
a  wife  had  existed,  and, 
if  she  had  existed,  that 
she  had  crawled  out  of 
the  cellar,  she  would 
have  been  a  much  older 
woman  by  now.  The  so- 
lution was  obvious:  this 
woman — I  longed  to  set 
the  sapphire  down  in 
the  soft  part  of  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  fold  her 
fingers  over  it  one  by 
one,  like  a  baby's  fist — 
this  woman  could  only 
be  my  daughter.  Here 
she  was,  a  stately  vision, 
shopping  in  the  after- 
noon at  Cartier  like  any 
pampered  lady.  Nothing 
unimaginable  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  Tell  me, 
who  could  prove  that 
anything  had  hap- 
pened? Where,  except 
in  the  unreliable  circuits 
of  human  memory,  was 
there  any  evidence  that 
something  grotesque 
had  taken  place?  She  was  achingly  attractive, 
this  image  of  my  daughter,  but  Fogel,  for  his 
part,  was  too  engrossed  in  unloading  what  he 
knew  about  the  psychiatrist  to  take  note  or  pay 
his  respects. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  were  a  client  of  his,"  Fogel 
intruded  rather  presumptuously.  Client  is  a 
falsely  delicate,  a  flabby  euphemism  for  patient. 
Had  my  daughter  not  just  then  floated  past  in 
a  pale  dream,  I  would  have  quickly  invented 
some  kind  of  story  to  explain  my  connection  to 
Goldberg-Hill.  But  seeing  her  again — it  disor- 
iented me.  I  admitted  it,  yes.  For  this  apathy  I 
suffer  from,  I  said  to  Fogel.  For  this  sense  I  have 
of  not  being  alive. 

In  my  experience,   it's  always  a  mistake  to 
weaken  and  unburden  yourself,  to  blurt  out  a 
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e  confession,  for  that  in  turn  softens  up  your  lis- 
tener and  expels  from  him  a  confession  that  you 
never  wanted  to  be  inflicted  with  in  the  first 
place.  Yes,  Fogel  said,  he,  too,  used  to  be  op- 
oressed  by  this  feeling  that  he  was  a  machine  of 
some  sort,  an  automaton  that  had  been  pro- 
grammed— a  money-making  machine,  a  family- 
man  machine,  a  consumer  machine,  a  tooth- 
brushing,  shaving,  showering,  newspaper- 
processing,  television-watching,  desk-clearing, 
garbage-taking-out,  and  so  on  machine.  That's 
how  it  used  to  be  with  Fogel,  until,  according  to 
his  account,  he  started  taking  the  cure,  once  a 
year,  at  what  he  called  his  spiritual  spa,  and  the 
effects  lasted,  they  lasted  right  through  one  year 
until  the  next  one,  they  carried  him  over  until 
the  time  arrived  for  his  next  fix.  Once  a  year, 
t  of | Fogel  told  me,  he  traveled  to  Jerusalem,  to  the 
black  section  of  the  city — they  called  it  Me'ah 
She'arim,  One  Hundred  Gates — where  the 
most  zealous  Jews,  the  ones  in  the  black  coats, 
lived.  There  Fogel  sat  for  a  week  at  the  table  of 
the  saintly  Reb  Mendele.  "1  don't  know  what  it 
is  about  Reb  Mendele,"  Fogel  said  to  me,  "but  at 
his  table  I  am  fed  happiness,  and  the  leftovers  I 
take  home  with  me  in  little  doggie  bags." 

So  this  was  my  sordid  fate:  Hill  was  really 
Goldberg,  and  Fogel  was  really  a  Hasid.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  I  tried,  I  couldn't  get  away  from 
them.  Some  Jews  are  more  prone  to  attract  oth- 
er Jews;  this  is  a  clinical  fact.  It's  a  smell  we  give 
off,  a  signal,  a  definite  invitation.  And  it's  not 
as  if  I  ran  from  my  meeting  with  Fogel  directly  to 
the  travel  agent  to  book  the  last  ticket  to  Tel 
Aviv.  That  conversation  at  Cartier  took  place 
in  1980.  Five  more  years  went  by  before  I  called 
Fogel  again  to  get  this  Reb  Mendele's  address.  I 
don't  know  what,  in  the  end,  brought  me  to 
Jerusalem.  Krystina  said  I  was  desperate  for  a  lit- 
tle "jewing."  As  she  pronounced  it,  it  sounded 
like  chewing:  would  I  chew  (for  we  Jews  are 
the  perpetual  chewers)  or  would  I  be  chewed 
(chewed,  also,  we  have  been)?  Desperate  I  was; 
again  Krystina  was  on  the  mark.  Reb  Mendele 
was  a  charlatan.  That's  what  I  expected.  I  got 
what  I  expected.  But  nobody  would  say  of  me 
that  I  had  lacked  seriousness  in  the 
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he  most  exceptional  thing  about  Reb  Men- 
dele was  his  physical  stature:  he  was  extremely 
short  and  slight.  When  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
long  table,  his  chin  rested  on  the  edge,  and  his 
feet  underneath  dangled,  like  a  child's,  a  few 
inches  above  the  floor.  Reb  Mendele's  Hasidim 
claimed  that  he  fed  on  the  celestial  fruits  and 
nectars  of  the  mysteries,  and  thus  was  he  sus- 
tained. The  one  thing  most  religions  have  in 
common  is  this  use  of  elevated  language  de- 
signed to  obscure,  mislead,  and  deceive.  Celes- 


tial fruits  and  nectars  of  the  mysteries  indeed! 
Inside  those  inflated  words,  what  was  there?  Hot 
air.  But  it's  true  that  Reb  Mendele  appeared  to 
be  a  happy  man,  always  giggling  and  cracking 
jokes.  Each  morning  his  wife  would  march  into 
the  room  where  he  sat  enthroned  at  the  head  of 
the  table  with  his  court  flanking  him  on  both 
sides  like  two  wings.  Compared  with  Reb  Men- 
dele, his  wife  was  three  times  as  high  and  three 
times  as  wide.  In  her  hands  she  would  bear  a  tray 
on  which  she  had  arranged  a  giant  glass  of  prune 
juice,  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  a  plate  of  sliced 
lemons.  "Mendel,"  she  would  boom,  "drink 
down  every  last  drop  if  you  know  what's  good  for 
you!"  Then  she  would  set  the  tray  down  in  front 
of  her  husband,  turn  with  the  haughty  air  of  a 
person  who  was  truly  an  insider,  truly  in  the  in- 
nermost inner  circles,  unlike  the  deluded  flun- 
kies around  the  table,  and  carry  herself  out  with 
formidable  dignity. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Reb  Mendele  would 
point  to  the  big  glass  of  prune  juice.  "The 
Bomb!"  he  would  declare.  "One  hundred  per- 
cent guaranteed!"  Then  he  would  squeeze  some 
lemon  juice  into  it  and  pass  it  around  the  table 
for  each  of  his  Hasidim  to  take  a  sip,  the  potion 
growing  more  and  more  diluted  as  the  hot  water 
was  added  for  the  junior  members  of  the  court, 
with  the  more  robust  bowels,  who  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  table.  When  it  made  its  way  back  to  Reb 
Mendele,  the  glass  was  licked  clean,  and  his 
wife  looked  properly  satisfied  as  she  entered  to 
reclaim  the  tray.  This  was  one  of  the  original 
ways  in  which  Reb  Mendele  reinterpreted  the 
practice  of  shirayim,  wherein  the  disciples 
pounce  on  the  rabbi's  leavings  for  a  morsel  of  the 
food  that  has  been  blessed  by  the  holy  man, 
touched  by  his  lips,  his  hand,  meant  for  him. 
"There  are  three  occasions  when  it  is  explicitly 
permitted  to  fool  one's  wife,"  Reb  Mendele 
taught:  "When  it  makes  the  wife  happy,  when  it 
makes  your  fellow  Jews  happy,  and  when  it 
makes  the  husband  happy.  The  wife  is  happy  be- 
cause she  believes  with  full  faith  that  I  have 
obeyed  her  and  drunk  my  prune  juice.  My  fellow 
Jews  are  happy  because  they  have  sampled  a  bit 
of  the  rebbe's  shirayim.  And  the  rabbi,  too,  a 
mere  trembling  husband  in  this  case,  he  is  happy 
as  well  because,  as  you  know,  he  hates  prune 
juice."  "Ya  ba  ba,  ya  ba  ba,  ya  ba  bum,"  sang  the 
Hasidim,  and  they  pounded  the  table  ecstatical- 
ly as  they  assimilated  their  rabbi's  wisdom. 

But  what  about  me?  I  didn't  care  for  prune 
juice  either.  And  I  was  not  happy. 

"Never  mind,"  Reb  Mendele  said.  "To  you  I 
will  give  a  piece  of  your  mother's  honey  cake." 

My  mother's  honey  cake?  What  in  the  world 
could  that  possibly  mean?  Had  I  truly  had  a 
mother  once?  And  if  I  had  one,  did  Reb  Men- 
dele in  his  darkest  dreams  find  out  what  had 
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happened  to  her,  much  less  to  her  honey  cake? 
Here  was  another  example  of  the  corruption  of 
language  in  the  service  of  religion,  empty  words 
diabolically  twisted  to  resonate  a  profundity,  a 
cosmic  enigma,  that  simply  was  not  there. 

However,  at  least  I  still  possessed  my  sanity, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  preservation  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  myself  away  from  that  hilarious  table 
as  often  as  possible.  So  I  began  to  walk  in  and 
out  of  the  narrow  alleyways  of  Me'ah  She'arim, 
elbowing  my  way  through  the  swarm  of  black 
coats  and  black  hats.  At  first  they  all  looked 
alike  to  me,  like  insects,  like  crows — who  could 
tell  one  beetle  from  another?  And,  again,  that 
old  sensation  would  well  up  in  me  of  revulsion 
and  disgust,  the  same  sensation  that  the  mario- 
nette with  the  little  fake  mustache  who  ended 
my  life  describes  so  richly  in  his  inspirational 
memoirs.  But  then,  as  I  waded  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  that  sea  of  black,  distinct  faces  began  to 
emerge,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  if  my 
eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  dark,  or  as 
if  a  shaft  of  light  had  suddenly  been  beamed  to 
illuminate  the  anomalies.  The  converts,  in  par- 
ticular, stood  out  for  scrutiny.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, an  American  Negro  basketball  player — 
he  could  have  been  nothing  else — wearing  a 
specially  ordered  black  caftan  and  black  hat,  ad- 
vancing with  great  giraffe  strides,  his  eyes  cast 
down  so  as  not  to  attract  too  much  attention, 
his  long  sidelocks  curled  tight  as  springs.  A  Japa- 
nese, sparsely  bearded  for  reasons  of  genetic 
code,  attired  in  the  striped  robe  of  a  particular 
Hasidic  sect,  on  his  head  a  crocheted  white  yar- 
mulke  with  a  little  tassel. 

My  eyes  had  been  opened.  That  was  when  I 
saw  him.  I  recognized  him  instantly — how 
could  I  not? — despite  his  black  satin  gabardine 
tied  with  a  rope  belt,  despite  his  fringed  gar- 
ment, his  long  white  stockings,  his  black  felt  hat 
brushed  to  a  regimental  shine,  the  purple  velvet 
prayer-shawl-and-phylacteries  bag  embroidered 
with  a  gold  Star  of  David  tucked  under  his  arm. 
But  the  face  was  indelible:  the  heavy,  feral  eye- 
brows; the  gap  between  the  teeth.  Could  I  ever 
forget  it?  And  now,  when  I  set  out  into  the  nar- 
row lanes  and  courtyards  of  Me'ah  She'arim,  1 
set  out  for  him  alone.  I  saw  him  many  times, 
coming  and  going  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
study  hall  to  the  bank  before  I  dared  open  my 
mouth  and  greet  him. 

"Well,  a  good  morning  to  you,  Reb  Men- 
gele." 

"And  a  good  morning  to  you  as  well,  Reb 
Yid." 

"So — I  see  you've  stopped  practicing  medi- 
cine. Everyone's  given  up  looking  for  you.  They 
;ill  think  you're  dead." 

"I   have   returned,    baruch  haShcm,    thank 

God." 


"Plotzker's  Personalized  Postal  Conversions?" 
Mengele  nodded  beatifically.  "All  Styles  and 
Varieties,"  he  said.  "Something  for  Every  Taste. 
I  chose  Ultra-Ultra." 

"So  I  see.  I  would  have  expected  nothing  less. 
It  suits  you." 
"Baruch  kaShem.  I  am  born  again." 
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.e  had  aged,  of  course.  The  beard  and  long 
sidelocks  that  now  framed  his  face  were  the  col- 
or of  ash.  Under  his  felt  hat  I  could  see  the  lower 
crescent  of  his  full  black  velvet  yarmulke.  But 
his  famous  eyebrows  were  still  dark.  And  the 
space  in  his  mouth  still  delivered  a  licentious 
look.  And  he  still  emanated  that  air  of  medical 
authority  that  made  you,  against  your  will,  want 
to  please  him,  to  win  his  approval,  to  have  him 
pronounce  you  his  favorite  client. 

Naturally  he  had  aged.  From  aging,  at  least, 
he  was  not  immune.  After  all,  the  last  time  I 
had  seen  him  was  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  camper  in  the  camp  in  which  he 
was  the  camp  doctor.  We  must  have  done  some- 
thing pretty  awful  that  day,  because  he  had  us — 
about  two  hundred  or  so  of  us  campers — gath- 
ered around  a  trench  of  some  sort.  From  this 
group  he  counted  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  ex- 
actly, counted  twice  to  make  sure  there  was  per- 
fect attendance.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
numbered  in  this  select  group.  So,  as  I  said,  he 
counted  out  one  hundred  and  fifty,  me  among 
them,  and  shot  us  all.  There  was  some  mild  pro- 
test, some  polite  confusion  among  the  chosen 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  gave  me,  or  so  I 
believe,  the  opportunity  to  crawl  out  of  the  hole 
into  which  we  had  fallen  one  on  top  of  the  oth- 
er, like  rows  of  theoretic  dominoes,  and  to  re- 
join the  group  of  campers  still  standing  on  the 
side  being  taught  a  lesson,  the  ones  who  had  not 
been  selected.  Afterward,  when  the  smoke 
cleared,  as  the  cowboys  say,  the  peculiar  doctor 
ordered  that  the  dead  be  dragged  out  of  the  pit 
and  counted.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine.  No 
question:  a  dead  man  was  missing.  Then  he  or- 
dered that  the  bodies  be  laid  out  in  rows  of  ten. 
So  we  arranged  them  in  fifteen  rows,  and  it  was 
true,  the  last  row  contained  nine  corpses  only.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  enough  matter  just  to 
pick  out  one  from  among  those  of  us  who  were 
still  standing  upright,  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head,  simply  even  things  out,  and  call  it  a  day. 
But  the  peculiar  doctor  believed  in  the  natural, 
the  divinely  inspired,  correctness  of  his  original 
selections.  He  set  us  to  work  searching  for  the 
missing  dead  man.  For  five  days  I  squatted  in 
that  grave,  digging  in  the  dirt  for  my  corpse. 
The  labor  was  heavy.  Men  toiling  alongside  me 
fell  down  dead  during  the  hunt  for  my  remains. 
The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  dead  body  was 
never  found.  ■ 
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ENGINEERS 
OF  A  SHAM 

How  literature  lies  about  power 
By  Stephen  Vizinczey 


But  Truth  is  the  silliest  thing  under  the  sun.  Try  to 
get  a  living  by  the  Truth — and  go  to  the  Soup 
Societies.  — Herman  Melville 


O 


n  a  visit  to  Hungary  a 
few  years  ago  I  was  amazed  to  see  Herman 
Wouk's  The  Caine  Mutiny  promoted  with  almost 
the  same  zeal  as  best  sellers  in  America.  There 
were  stacks  in  every  bookshop  and  the  stage  ver- 
sion was  playing  not  only  in  Budapest  but  in  sev- 
eral provincial  theaters.  I  was  told  that  it  had 
come  to  Hungary  via  the  Soviet  Union,  where  it 
was  doing  even  better. 

Judging  by  its  content,  one  would  suppose 
that  American  fans  of  The  Caine  Mutiny  are 
staunch  conservatives  and  anticommunists  dis- 
gusted by  attention-seeking  individuals  who 
criticize  things  and  try  to  "tear  down"  America 
and  its  leaders,  be  they  sea  captains  or  presi- 
dents, and  it  seemed  odd  that  the  cultural  com- 
missars of  the  Soviet  empire  would  approve  of 
the  same  book.  But  on  reflection  it  made  perfect 
sense.  The  Caine  Mutiny  is  an  ideal  Soviet  nov- 
el: it  maligns  people  who  criticize  their  superiors 
and  encourages  loyal  submission  to  the  men  in 
charge,  even  if  the  men  in  charge  are  insane. 
True,  it  maligns  malcontents  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
not  dissidents  within  the  Soviet  system,  but  this 
circumstance  pales  to  insignificance  beside  the 
all-important  need  of  a  dictatorship  to  promote 
the  virtue  of  unthinking  servility.  The  secret  po- 
lice can  control  only  what  people  do;  literature 
(printed,  staged,  filmed,  televised)  is  used  to 
control  what  they  would  like  to  do,  by  influenc- 
ing their  imaginary  worlds,  their  attitudes,  and 
their  daydreams.  Stalin  called  writers  "engineers 
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of  the  soul,"  and  to  this  day  Soviet  writers  are 
expected  to  tinker  with  people's  minds  and 
make  them  believe  that  "the  individual  is  noth- 
ing, the  system  is  everything."  I'm  quoting  the 
late  Andrei  Amalrik,  who  like  so  many  others 
was  sent  to  prison,  to  Siberia,  and  finally  to  ex- 
ile in  the  West,  for  writing  critically  about  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  most  Americans  this  sounds  not  only 
wrong  but  crazy.  Who  cares  what  novels  people 
read?  Here  fiction  is  seen  as  either  art  or  enter- 
tainment, but  in  both  cases  as  a  diversion  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  business  of 
living,  especially  politics.  Yet  literature  is  ines- 
capably political,  here  as  much  as  anywhere 
else.  It  is  in  the  act  of  reading  that  we  define  our 
notions  about  the  world,  what  we  judge  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  important  or  unimportant,  ac- 
ceptable or  unacceptable;  literature  is  the  test- 
ing ground  of  the  imagination,  where  we  decide 
who  we  are  and  what  sort  of  society  we  live  in  or 
should  be  living  in.  You  tell  me  your  favorite 
novelists  and  I'll  tell  you  whom  you  vote  for,  or 
whether  you  vote  at  all. 

This  connection  between  reading  matter  and 
who  gets  elected  is  not  recognized  by  our  arbiters 
of  literary  taste.  Publishers,  editors,  critics,  aca- 
demics, members  of  committees  that  bestow 
grants  and  awards,  seem  to  be  above  politics, 
but  with  admirable  exceptions  they  tend  to 
overiook  fiction  that  could  undermine  respect 
for  people  in  power,  and  they  have  a  great  love 
for  the  innocuous.  For  all  their  tolerance  of  ex- 
perimentalism,  exhibitionism,  obscenity,  rant- 
ing and  raving  (anything  that  excites  people  to 
no  purpose),  they're  not  all  that  different  from 
the  bureaucrats  of  culture  in  communist  coun- 
tries. 

Before  winning  the  approval  of  Moscow,  The 
Caine  Mutiny  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Catch-22 
did  not  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Nor  did  Cat's 
Cradle,    the  best  book  on   the  way   scientists 
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think  as  they  go  about  inventing  various  means 
to  end  life  on  Earth.  In  fact,  no  irreverent  novel 
of  critical  intelligence  that  might  inspire  people 
to  question  the  actions,  motives,  and  compe- 
tence of  the  men  who  run  America  has  ever  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Of  course,  in  a  democracy, 
literature  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  a  totalitarian 
state — here  oppression  goes  no  further  than  lack 
of  support— but  the  powers-that-be  on  both 
sides  of  the  ideological  divide  evidently  share  a 
preference  for  literature  that  helps  to  keep  the 
citizenry  in  a  state  of  mindless  submission.  In- 
deed, they  are  so  much  of  the  same  mind  about 

this  that  they  can  end  up  pushing  the 

very  same  bundle  of  lies. 
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he  hero  of  The  Caine  Mutiny,  Captain 
Queeg,  is  the  mean,  petty,  incompetent,  cow- 
ardly commander  of  a  mine  sweeper  fighting  the 
Japanese  in  the  Pacific.  Or  rather,  he  is  not  a 
mean,  petty,  incompetent  coward  but  a  mental- 
ly unbalanced  person,  because  "no  man  who 
rises  to  command  of  a  United  States  naval  ship 
can  possibly  be  a  coward.  .  .  .  therefore  if  he 
commits  questionable  acts  under  fire  the  expla- 
nation must  lie  elsewhere." 

In  a  combat  zone,  Captain  Queeg  ransacks 
the  ship,  searching  for  the  men  who  ate  a  quart 
of  strawberries  without  permission;  when  they 
are  actually  under  attack,  he  harangues  a  sailor 
for  being  improperly  dressed.  To  get  his  ship 
away  from  Japanese  shore  batteries,  he  abandons 
the  landing  craft  he  is  supposed  to  protect.  Then 
he  freezes  from  terror  during  a  typhoon,  at 
which  point  the  executive  officer,  Steve  Maryk, 
relieves  him  of  his  command  to  save  the  ship 
from  foundering.  By  any  rational  standard 
Maryk  deserves  a  medal  for  courage  and  initia- 
tive, and  I'm  sure  if  this  story  had  really  hap- 
pened the  Navy  would  in  fact  have  promoted 
him.  But  in  Wouk's  novel  Maryk  is  charged 
with  mutiny,  and  though  acquitted  at  the  court- 
martial,  he  stands  to  get  "a  nice  fat  letter  of  rep- 
rimand." His  career  in  the  Navy  is  over.  "You're 
guilty,"  his  own  defense  counsel  assures  him. 

More  precisely,  he  is  half-guilty,  because  he 
was  spurred  on  by  a  cynical  and  opportunistic 
fellow  officer  named  Keefer,  a  novelist  in  the 
making  who  ruthlessly  noted  each  and  every  one 
of  Queeg's  irrational  actions  and  kept  urging 
Maryk  to  assume  command.  We  are  to  take  it 
that  no  one  aboard  would  have  displayed  any  ac- 
tive concern  about  the  ship's  being  commanded 
by  a  mentally  unbalanced  person  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  scheming  Keefer,  who  plots  against 
hi.s  captain  out  of  sheer  malice.  He  is  portrayed 
as  a  vile  character  and  the  source  of  all  the  trou- 
ble, even  though  everything  he  says  about  Queeg 
is  true.  If  Wouk  had  wanted  to  attack  mischief- 


makers  who  undermine  authority  without 
cause,  then  he  would  have  made  Queeg  a  more 
suitable  commander,  one  who  could  at  least  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  ship  afloat;  but  he  made 
Queeg  exaggeratedly  incompetent  and  danger- 
ous, convincing  the  reader  that  he  should  and 
must  be  replaced.  It  is  only  near  the  end  of  the 
novel  that  Wouk  twists  the  story  around,  lead- 
ing the  reader  to  mistrust  his  own  judgment  and 
accept  the  conclusion  that  to  unseat  even  such  a 
captain  as  Queeg  is  a  wrong  and  unpatriotic 
thing  to  do. 

Wouk  delivers  this  message  in  fictional  wrap- 
pings designed  to  disarm  the  reader's  critical  fac- 
ulties: it  comes  after  the  court-martial,  at  a  party 
thrown  by  Keefer,  and  is  delivered  by  Green- 
wald,  the  defense  counsel,  when  he  is  drunk. 
"The  wrong  man  was  on  trial.  .  . .  You  went  after 
Queeg  and  got  him,"  he  accuses  Keefer.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Came  should  have  served  their  para- 
noid captain  loyally — should  have  let  the  ship 
go  down,  if  need  be — because  while  they  were 
having  fun  in  peacetime,  Queeg,  a  regular  Navy 
man,  was  "standing  guard  on  this  fat  dumb 
and  happy  country  of  ours."  Captain  Queeg 
"stopped  Hermann  Goering  from  washing  his  fat 
behind  with  my  mother,"  says  Greenwald,  who 
is  Jewish. 

As  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  geography, 
it  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  protected  Amer- 
ica from  invasion,  but  Greenwald's  line  sounds 
just  right  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Stalin's 
insane  regime  is  still  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  it  enabled  the  country  to  triumph  over  the 
Nazis.  The  Russian  historian  Roy  Medvedev  has 
documented  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  won 
the  war  not  because  of  but  in  spite  of  Stalin,  who 
in  1937  carried  out  a  vast  purge  of  the  armed 
forces,  in  the  course  of  which  between  25,000 
and  30,000  regular  officers  perished,  including 
3  of  the  5  marshals,  15  of  the  16  army  com- 
manders, 60  of  the  67  corps  commanders,  136 
of  the  199  divisional  commanders,  and  all  10 
admirals  of  the  Soviet  navy.  When  Hitler 
struck,  Stalin  went  into  hiding;  no  doubt  he  was 
terrified  of  being  murdered  by  the  few  surviving 
generals.  But  the  Russians  cannot  read  Medve- 
dev's  books  to  learn  the  truth  about  their  great 
guardian;  they  get  The  Caine  Mutiny 
instead. 


lht 


.here  are  two  basic  kinds  of  literature:  one  is 
like  astronomy,  the  other  is  like  astrology.  One 
helps  you  to  understand,  the  other  confuses  you; 
one  heightens  your  awareness,  the  other  induces 
amnesia.  One  helps  you  to  be  a  free  person  and  a 
free  citizen,  the  other  helps  people  to  manipu- 
late you.  Needless  to  say,  people  in  power,  who 
by  the  nature  of  their  position  are  bound  to  be 
manipulators,  favor  the  kind  of  literature  that 
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makes  it  easier  for  them  to  manipulate.  The  last 
thing  they  want  is  a  literature  that  mirrors  the 
world  as  it  is,  inciting  readers  to  think  with  their 
own  heads:  people's  minds  should  be  filled  with 
the  sort  of  craven  nonsense  that  will  keep  them 
quiet  and  malleable.  In  totalitarian  countries 
the  preferences  of  power  are  almost  the  only  ar- 
tistic criteria,  but  they  tend  to  weigh  heavily  on 
the  aesthetic  scale  everywhere. 

This  has  always  been  so.  Tolstoy  was  passed 
over  for  the  Nobel  Prize  not  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  academy  made  a  mistake, 
but  because  they  did  not  want  to  offend  the  czar- 
ist  regime.  And  also  because  they  were  the  kind 
of  people  who  have  a  natural  aversion  to  litera- 
ture that  gives  offense.  This  was  why  they  be- 
came academicians  in  the  first  place. 

A  similar  mixture  of  opportunism  and  char- 
latanism, representing  the  interests  of  power 
rather  than  art,  dominates  American  criticism. 
Certainly  nothing  else  explains  the  status  of 
Bill}  Budd  as  a  literary  classic. 

Whole  books  have  been  devoted  not  only  to 
Billy  Budd  but  to  the  books,  essays,  and  scholarly 
studies  written  about  it.  It  has  been  hailed  as  a 
masterwork  ever  since  it  first  appeared  in  1924 
and  was  reviewed  in  the  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment by  John  Middleton  Murry,  who  called  it 
"this  last  will  and  spiritual  testament  of  a  man  of 
genius.  .  .  .  wonderful  and  divine,"  and  said, 
"Melville  is  telling  the  story  of  the  inevitable 
and  utter  disaster  of  the  good  and  trying  to  con- 
vey to  us  that  this  must  be  so  and  ought  to  be 
(Italics  added  throughout.)  F.  O.  Mat- 


so 


thiessen  praised  Melville  for  "no  longer  protest- 
ing against  the  determined  laws  as  being  savagely 
inexorable.  He  has  come  to  accept  necessity." 
That  is,  the  necessity  of  slaughtering  the  inno- 
cent, which  is  the  subject  of  Melville's  last  tale. 
I  rmself  read  it  some  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the 
passage  of  time  has  not  softened  its  impact:  I  am 
still  overcome  by  nausea  whenever  some  lauda- 
tory reference  reminds  me  of  it.  Billy  Budd 
fleshes  out  the  grossest,  meanest  lie  in  all  litera- 
ture, the  lie  that  a  man  can  love  his  executioner. 
In  1797,  shortly  after  the  mutinies  at  Spit- 
head  and  the  Nore,  a  young  seaman  named  Wil- 
liam Budd — a  handsome,  guileless,  cheerful, 
open-hearted  boy — is  falsely  accused  of  trying  to 
organize  a  mutiny  aboard  a  warship  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  Summoned  to  the  captain's  cabin  and 
confronted  by  Claggart,  the  malevolent  master- 
at-arms  who  is  telling  vicious  lies  about  him, 
Billy  cannot  utter  a  word  in  his  own  defense:  he 
has  a  speech  impediment  which  makes  him 
tongue-tied  when  he  is  excited.  Moved  by  out- 
raged innocence  and  his  inability  to  speak, 
he  lashes  out  in  desperation  and  unintention- 
ally strikes  his  false  accuser  dead.  Captain  Vere 
convenes  a  summary  court-martial  and   Billy 


Budd  is  hanged  the  following  morning. 

The  bare  outline  of  the  story  shows  how  little 
a  seaman's  life  was  worth  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  was  no  shortage  of  men:  if  more 
were  needed  they  were  press-ganged  onshore  or 
commandeered,  like  Billy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  from  a  passing  merchant  ship.  The 
mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  were  pro- 
voked by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  British  sea- 
men (though  Melville  is  more  inclined  to  put 
the  blame  on  revolutionary  contagion  from 
France — as  if  kidnapping  people,  flogging  them, 
and  feeding  them  worms  were  not  enough) ,  and 
conditions  were  similar  on  American  ships, 
which  were  known  as  floating  jails.  As  late  as 
1842,  on  board  the  U.S.  brig-of-war  Somers, 
Captain  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  hanged 
three  sailors,  without  evidence  or  trial,  on  mere 
suspicion  of  plotting  mutiny.  Melville's  cousin 
Lieutenant  Guert  Gansevoort  was  one  of  the  of- 
ficers aboard  the  Somers  who  supported  Macken- 
zie's decision  to  hang  the  three  men  (two  of 
them  really  only  teenagers),  and  Melville  refers 
to  the  affair  in  Billy  Budd.  Captain  Vere  and 
Captain  Mackenzie  both  acted  to  suppress  possi- 
ble mutiny,  he  says,  and  they  felt  the  same  ur- 
gency about  it,  "well-warranted  or  otherwise." 
In  case  some  readers  might  think  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference whether  executions  are  well-warranted 
or  not,  Melville  quotes  an  unnamed  author  to 
remind  them  that  they  know  very  little  about 
"the  responsibilities  of  the  sleepless  man  on  the 
bridge." 

Melville  sees  Captain  Vere  as  a  good  man  do- 
ing his  painful  duty,  hanging  a  young  sailor  for 
involuntary  homicide,  but  a  good  man  would 
not  be  so  keen  to  renounce  his  personal  con- 
science and  abdicate  individual  moral  responsi- 
bility. At  the  court-martial  he  explains  to  the 
three  junior  officers  who  will  have  to  pass  judg- 
ment that  they  must  suppress  their  natural  reluc- 
tance to  convict  an  innocent  man:  they  should 
forget  about  "Nature"  and  think  of  the  buttons 
on  their  uniforms. 

"How  can  we  adjudge  to  summary  and  shameful 
death  a  fellow-creature  innocent  before  God,  and 
whom  we  feel  to  be  so? — Does  that  state  it  aright? 
You  sign  sad  assent.  Well,  I  too  feel  that,  the  full 
force  of  that.  It  is  Nature.  But  do  these  buttons  that 
we  wear  attest  that  our  allegiance  is  to  Nature?  No, 
to  the  King.  ...  In  receiving  our  commissions,  we 
in  the  most  important  regards  ceased  to  be  natural 
free-agents.  .  .  .  For  suppose  condemnation  to  follow 
these  present  proceedings.  Would  it  be  so  much  we 
ourselves  that  would  condemn  as  it  would  be  mar- 
tial law  operating  through  us7.  For  that  law  and  the 
rigour  of  it,  we  are  not  responsible." 

This  is  what  later  became  known  as  the  Nu- 
remberg defense,  but  it  was  no  less  shoddy  in 
Melville's  time.   And  in  fact  it  doesn't  make 
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sense  even  in  terms  of  the  story.  Neither  law  nor 
custom  required  Captain  Vere  to  convene  a 
court-martial. 

As  to  the  drumhead  court,  it  struck  the  surgeon  as 
impolitic,  if  nothing  more.  The  thing  to  do,  he 
thought,  was  to  place  Billy  Budd  in  confinement 
and  in  a  way  dictated  by  usage,  and  postpone  fur- 
ther action ...  to  such  time  as  they  should  rejoin 
the  squadron,  and  then  refer  it  to  the  Admiral.  .  .  . 

But  the  captain  insists  that  the  Mutiny  Act 
must  he  applied,  even  though  he  agrees  with  the 
officer  of  marines  that  "Budd  purposed  neither 
mutiny  nor  homicide."  He  wants  a  quick  hang- 
ing, no  matter  what. 

"Can  we  not  convict  and  yet  mitigate  the  penal- 
ty?" asked  the  Sailing  Master  here  speaking,  and 
falteringly,  for  the  first. 

"Sailing  Master.  .  .  consider  the  consequences  of 
such  clemency." 

To  the  captain,  anything  less  than  immediate 
execution — even  putting  the  accused  man  in 
irons  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage — would  be 
clemency.  And  if  he  cannot  persuade  his  officers 
to  hang  Billy  for  reasons  of  the  law,  he  will  come 
up  with  other  reasons. 

"The  people"  (meaning  the  ship's  company) 
". .  .how  would  they  take  it?  Even  if  you  could  ex- 
plain to  them — which  our  official  position  forbids — 
they,  long  molded  by  arbitrary  discipline,  have  not 
that  kind  of  intelligent  responsiveness  that  might 
qualify  them  to  comprehend  and  discriminate.  .  .  . 
Your  clement  sentence  they  would  account  pusil- 
lanimous. They  would  think  that  we  flinch,  that 
we  are  afraid  of  them.  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  there  is  only  one  way  he  and 
his  officers  can  communicate  with  the  men  un- 
der them:  by  beatings  and  hangings.  He,  Cap- 
tain Vere,  has  ruled  his  ship  arbitrarily,  and  his 
men,  "long  molded  by  arbitrary  discipline," 
would  not  expect  him  to  rule  in  any  other  way: 
they  would  not  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing— they  would  mutiny  if  he  suddenly  made  an 
intelligent  and  humane  decision  based  on  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  a  case. 

Billy  Budd,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  no 
difficulty  understanding  why  he  has  to  be 
hanged  even  though  he  is  innocent,  and  will 
sympathize  with  his  executioners.  So  the  cap- 
tain assures  the  three  officers. 

"You  see  then  whither,  prompted  by  duty  and  the 
law,  I  steadfastly  drive.  ...  I  feel  as  you  do  for  this 
unfortunate  boy.  But  did  he  know  our  hearts,  1  take 
him  to  be  of  that  generous  nature  that  he  would 
feel  even  for  us  on  whom  in  this  military  necessity 
so  heavy  a  compulsion  is  laid." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Melville  intends  us  to 
take  the  captain's  declarations  seriously,  ;ind  in- 
deed, when  the  surgeon  first  heard  about  the 


drumhead  court,  he  was  filled  with  "disquietude 
and  misgiving,"  wondering  whether  the  captain 
was  not  "suddenly  affected  in  his  mind."  But  no, 
it  turns  out  that  the  captain  is  right  about  every- 
thing. The  officers  who  venture  to  disagree  with 
him  are  "well-meaning  men  not  intellectually 
mature,"  whereas  Captain  Vere  has  both  the 
wisdom  of  books  and  of  practical  experience. 

When  speak  he  did,  something  both  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said  and  his  manner  of  saying  it, 
showed  the  influence  of  unshared  studies  modifying 
and  tempering  the  practical  training  of  an  active 
career. 

The  twisted  style  goes  with  the  twisted  think- 
ing. Portraying  someone  who  is  savagely  cruel  in 
his  conduct,  Melville  perceives  him  at  the  same 
time  as  a  wise,  compassionate,  decent  man.  It  is 
this  combination  which  is  so  perniciously  false. 
Captain  Vere  is  the  killer  with  a  heart  of  gold: 
he  loves  Billy  Budd.  Duty  compels  him  to  hang 
the  poor  lad,  but  the  whole  business  is  more 
painful  for  him  than  for  Billy.  He  goes  alone  to 
inform  Billy  of  the  death  sentence  and  emerges 
from  the  prisoner's  compartment  with  his  face 
"expressive  of  the  agony  of  the  strong."  The 
senior  lieutenant  sees  it  and  is  startled  by  it: 
"The  condemned  one  suffered  less  than  he  who 
mainly  had  effected  the  condemnation." 

If  readers  will  keep  a  lookout  for  it,  they  will 
find  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  lies  in  litera- 
ture is  the  pretense  that  it  hurts  more  to  abuse, 
torture,  or  kill  somebody  than  it  does  to  be 
abused,  tortured,  or  killed.  The  corollary  of  this 
is  that  the  victims  have  no  objection.  On  the 
contrary.  They  understand;  they  sympathize 
with  their  torturers;  they  respect  and  even  love 
them. 

What  a  denial  of  the  life  instinct!  What  a  be- 
trayal of  suffering  humanity!  What  romanticiz- 
ing of  craven  submission!  Why  should  we  worry 
about  murder  if  the  victims  themselves  don't 
make  a  big  thing  out  of  it?  Billy  Budd's  "cheer- 
ful" devotion  to  his  captain  does  not  flag  just  be- 
cause the  captain  decides  to  blot  out  his  life.  In 
the  morning,  with  the  rope  around  his  neck, 

Billy  stood  facing  aft.  At  the  penultimate  moment, 
his  words,  his  only  ones,  words  wholly  unobstruct- 
ed in  the  utterance,  were  these — "God  bless  Cap- 
tain Vere!" 

And  the  supposedly  mutinous  crew  assembled  to 
witness  the  hanging  of  their  young  shipmate 

echo  the  unbelievable  cry:  "God  bless 

Captain  Vere!" 


I 


t  is  difficult  to  lie  in  clear,  straightforward 
prose.  Melville's  way  of  relating  things  which 
couldn't  possibly  happen  is  to  both  say  them  and 
not  say  them.  You  can  see  here  the  advantages 
oi  .1  tortuous  style  and  poetic  images  which  do 
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I  not  illuminate  what  is  going  on  but  distract  your 
J  attention  from  it.  Billy  Budd  is  hanged  but  his 
body  doesn't  twitch  or  twist  on  the  rope.  The 
crew  shouts  its  blessing  on  the  homicidal  cap- 
tain— but  not  really: 

Without  volition,  as  it  were,  as  if  indeed  the  ship's 
populace  were  but  the  vehicles  of  some  vocal  current 
electric,  with  one  voice  from  alow  and  aloft  came  a 
resonant  sympathetic  echo — "God  bless  Captain 
Vere!" 

Moments  later  the  crew  revoke  their  bless- 
ing— but  again,  possibly  not. 

The  silence .  .  .  was  gradually  disturbed  by  a  sound 
not  easily  to  be  verbally  rendered.  . .  .  Being  inar- 
ticulate, it  was  dubious  in  significance  further  than  it 
seemed  to  indicate  some  capricious  revulsion  of 
thought  or  feeling  such  as  mobs  ashore  are  liable  to, 
in  the  present  instance  possibly  implying  a  sullen  re- 
vocation on  the  men's  part  of  their  involuntary 
echoing  of  Billy's  benediction. 

The  captain  himself  dies  with  his  victim's 
name  on  his  lips:  "Billy  Budd,  Billy  Budd."  You 
might  think  the  captain  regrets  what  he  has 
done.  But  no:  "these  were  not  the  accents  of 
remorse." 

Melville  at  one  point  compares  Captain  Vere 
and  Billy  Budd  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  meant  to  write  a  modern  version  of 
the  biblical  tale.  So  the  improbabilities  do  not 
matter;  the  story  makes  sense  symbolically.  But 
if  Vere  is  Abraham  and  Billy  is  Isaac,  then  who 
is  God?  The  very  essence  of  all  concepts  of  God 
is  that  God  is  what  is  above  and  beyond  worldly 
power;  Melville  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  men 
of  power  are  to  be  obeyed  as  if  they  were  divine. 
However  unjust,  irrational,  and  murderous  their 
decisions  may  be,  we  should  submit  to  them  not 
only  unquestioningly  but  gladly,  renouncing  our 
own  reason,  conscience,  and  survival  instinct. 
What  is  false  in  the  first  instance  becomes  even 
more  false  if  taken  symbolically. 

Melville  might  have  revised  the  manuscript  of 
Billy  Budd  if  he  had  lived  longer,  but  as  it  is,  the 
novella  appears  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  his 
lifelong  quest  for  the  one  big,  ultimate  (that  is, 
nonexistent)  Truth.  As  Alfred  Kazin  has  ob- 
served, Melville  had  "found  a  solution  to  his 
long  search  for  truth  past  the  chimera  of  this 
world.  The  solution  is  law,  or  authority.  .  .  .  Au- 
thority must  be  preserved,  though  we  doom 
our  own  children."  It  could  not  be  put  better. 
Something  had  happened  to  the  author  of  White- 
Jacket,  which  gave  such  a  shocking  account 
of  the  treatment  of  American  seamen  that  it  is 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  abolition  of  flogging 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Prolonged  failure  and  neglect 
made  Melville  worship  authority  as  superior  to 
reason,  to  the  best  human  instincts  and  feelings. 
In  Melville's  last  book  authority  does  not  ill- 


treat  its  subjects  out  of  indifference,  venality, 
incompetence,  or  callousness,  but  for  the  com- 
mon good.  However  arbitrary  and  cruel  it  may 
seem  in  its  actions,  it  is  always  benign  at  heart. 
What  disabling  misconceptions  about  hu- 
man nature  and  society  are  inspired 
by  such  lies! 
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_rue,  not  many  people  read,  but  many  more 
see  the  stage,  film,  and  television  dramatizations 
of  novels,  and  practically  the  whole  population 
watches  television  programs  inspired  by  themes, 
ideas,  and  attitudes  derived  from  printed  fiction. 
So  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
tended impact  of  literature,  its  immense  capac- 
ity to  spread  ignorance  and  uncritical  trust  in 
authority  and  to  inculcate  in  people  a  confused 
mistrust  of  their  own  senses.  Trie  Came  Mutnry 
and  Billy  Budd  are  important  because  their  influ- 
ence shows  up  in  the  media  every  day,  clouding 
the  minds  of  millions.  The  high  regard  in  which 
such  books  are  held  points  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  notion  that  we  cannot  tell  anything  from 
events,  that  we  cannot  judge  people  by  their 
conduct:  they  can  be  nice  and  wish  us  well  even 
as  they  do  us  in.  Millions  of  Americans  cast 
their  vote  on  this  basis. 

When  viciousness  appears  in  current  fiction, 
it  appears  in  the  shape  of  marginal  characters 
who  are  violent  but  otherwise  powerless.  In 
Anne  Tyler's  The  Accidental  Tourist,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  reference  to  the  "men  in  our  own 
government  willing  to  blow  up  the  world,"  but 
the  pain  and  sorrow  actually  portrayed  are  in- 
flicted by  a  petty  criminal  holding  up  a  variety 
store.  Reading  recent  novels,  you  would  be  ex- 
cused for  thinking  that  the  only  dangerous  peo- 
ple in  America  are  muggers,  drug  addicts,  or 
terrorists.  As  a  rule,  power  is  glamorized  or  it  is 
unseen.  And  even  when  it  is  perceived  to  be 
harmful,  it  is  impersonal. 

There  is  a  general  and  increasing  inability  to 
distinguish  between  words  and  deeds,  the  mask 
and  the  face,  with  the  consequence  that  many 
people  no  longer  understand  their  own  private 
lives,  let  alone  politics,  the  life  of  the  republic. 
The  biblical  warning  by  their  deeds  shall  ye  know 
them  is  disappearing  from  public  consciousness, 
and  the  citizenry,  cowed  into  uncomprehend- 
ing, submissive  apathy,  gives  the  captains  of 
government  and  industry  a  free  hand  with  the 
deficit,  pollution,  the  arms  race,  the  whole 
huge,  unholy,  terrifying  mess.  From  their  ac- 
tions the  politicians  may  seem  unprincipled  and 
incompetent;  they  may  even  appear  to  be  crook- 
ed and  crazy,  like  Captain  Queeg.  But  we  should 
trust  them  the  way  Billy  Budd  trusted  Captain 
Vere.  If  they  say  they  are  looking  after  us  they 
must  be — and  maybe  we  won't  sink  if  we  are 
loyal  and  keep  out  of  their  way.  ■ 
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Let  me  say  again,  as  I  have  said  of- 
ten in  New  York  and  elsewhere:  I  re- 
gard Reagan's  policies  toward  the 
Sandinistas  as  destructive  and  capa- 
ble of  leading  to  a  wider  war.  I  myself 
have  announced  that  I  will  bar  the 
dispatch  of  any  New  York  State  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  Honduras  for 
exercises  designed  to  destabilize  the 
Sandinista  government.  I  favor  in- 
stead our  participation  in  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  process. 

Mario  M.  Cuomo 
Governor 
New  York,  N.Y. 


One  Man's  Pleasures 

In  his  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
personally  with  what  one  feminist  he 
quotes  calls  a  "socially  constructed 
sexuality,"  Philip  Weiss  does  manage 
to  speak  to  a  conspicuous  gap  in  the 
ongoing  debate  over  pornography 
["Forbidden  Pleasures,"  Harper's 
Magazine,  March].  But  his  perspec- 
tive as  a  "passive,"  "often  guilty"  con- 
sumer of  pornography  reveals  a 
limited  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
key  issues  of  that  debate.  Specifically, 
his  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
pornography  and  its  social  role  are 
problematic. 

Weiss  claims  that  pornography  is 
appealing,  in  general,  because  it  is 
"gritty,"  "aggressively  superficial," 
and  "male."  This  characterization  en- 
ables him  to  find  entertainment  in 
"the  reduction  of  a  person  to  a  close- 
up  detail,"  and  to  conclude  that  men 
relate  to  pornography  in  much  the 
same  way  they  relate  to  rock-and-roll. 
He  suggests  that  there  is  a  qualitative 
difference  between  the  pornography 
that  arouses  him  and  that  which  seems 
"reptilian,"  the  stuff  of  "male  ex- 
cesses." And  he  is  content  to  allow 
traditional  standards  of  obscenity  to 
define  that  distinction. 

Weiss's  confidence  that  sexually 
explicit  imagery  can  be  judged  solely 
on  the  basis  of  its  subject  matter  re- 
flects a  shallow  view  of  pornography. 
This  is  a  relatively  accessible  ap- 
proach, since  if  we  focus  only  on  visu- 


al content,  pornography  becomes 
easy  to  recognize  and,  in  theory,  easy 
to  regulate.  The  depiction  of  certain 
activities — pedophilia  or  extreme 
sexual  violence,  for  example — is  so 
unambiguously  objectionable  that 
few  among  even  the  most  vigilant 
guardians  of  free  speech  will  openly 
justify  it.  Hence  the  task  of  establish- 
ing the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  acceptable  morality  is  fairly  un- 
complicated. And  pornography  thus 
ceases  to  pose  much  of  a  problem. 

The  "problem"  of  pornography, 
however,  has  to  do  not  only  with 
what  the  specific  images  are  and  how 
they  represent  sex,  but  also  with  what 
they  say,  implicitly,  about  the  nature 
of  social-sexual  relations  between 
men  and  women.  The  ideological 
message  in  a  given  porn  spread  may 
not  have  been  consciously  engi- 
neered. 

But  the  scenarios,  postures,  and  fa- 
cial expressions  commonly  rep- 
resented in  pornographic  images 
speak  for  themselves.  What  they  tell 
us  is  that  the  exercise  of  power,  by 
men,  within  (and,  by  implication, 
beyond)  the  realm  of  sex  is  virtuous, 
desired,  and  fun.  Therein  lies  the  es- 
sence of  pornographic  fantasy. 

Weiss  argues  reasonably  that  the 
fantasies  inspired  by  pornography  are 
harmless  because  they  are  private, 
contained,  and  have  no  bearing  on 
actions:  "Porn's  reductions,  even  its 
degradations,  seem  to  go  on  in  a  fe- 
verish, removed  zone."  While  this 
may  be  true  to  some  extent,  it  does 
not  follow  that  sexual  fantasies — and 
more  general  fantasies  about  male 
power — have  no  bearing  on  our  atti- 
tudes toward  social-sexual  conduct. 

Through  its  sheer  prevalence  and 
endurance,  pornography  has  acquired 
a  degree  of  social  acceptance.  We  are, 
as  noted,  generally  content  to  regu- 
late the  grossly  obscene;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  porn  is  dismissed  as  little 
more  than  a  curious  aspect  of  contem- 
porary culture.  As  a  result,  the  social 
fantasy  manifest  through  its  images 
is  quietly  legitimized.  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  this  fantasy  o(  the 
pleasure  of  male  power  exerts  a  pas- 
sive but  nonetheless  real  influence  on 
perceptions  of  social  reality?  The  fine 
line  of  reason  or  instinct  thai  sepa- 
rates   fantasy    and    reality    may    well 
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become  obscured.  In  this  context, 
pornography  is  properly  understood 
not  simply  as  a  product,  but  as  part  of 
a  social  process. 

The  victims  of  this  process  are 
many.  They  include  women  who  are 
compelled  to  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  pornography  and  who  come  to 
judge  themselves  as  they  are  judged 
by  men.  They  include  all  men  who 
have  been  conditioned  to  objectify 
sex — to  view  it  and  value  it  in  isola- 
tion from  its  essential  personal  or  so- 
cial context.  (It  is  the  absence  of 
social  context  and  the  tendency  to 
cater  to  a  fixation  on  sexual  anatomy 
which  distinguishes  traditional  por- 
nography from  that  which  Weiss  sug- 
gests is  consumed  by  women  in  the 
form  of  romance  novels  and  other 
pseudo-erotica.)  Among  the  victims 
too  are  all  men  and  women  who  find 
themselves  falsely  characterized  as, 
respectively,  sexual  aggressors  and 
sexual  targets. 

We  must  be  actively  concerned 
with  more  than  the  surface  appear- 
ance of  pornography.  And  we  must 
not  confine  our  critical  analyses  to 
the  realm  of  traditional  morality, 
where  porn  is  judged  according  to  a 
sense  of  "right  and  wrong."  Rather, 
our  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  social  dimension  of  pornography. 
As  such,  porn  should  be  judged  in  the 
context  of  social  ethics:  according  to 
a  reasoned  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  interests  of  one  group  of  in- 
dividuals are  being  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  another's. 

The  challenge  to  men  is  not,  as 
Weiss  presents  it,  to  venture  into  the 
fray  of  anti-pornographers,  there  to 
slay  the  myth  that  "dirty,  rotten, 
awful  things  pass  through  straight 
men's  minds  when  they  look  at  por- 
nography." The  real  challenge  is  to 
recognize  pornography's  role  as  a  per- 
nicious socializing  agent.  Only  then 
can  we  begin  to  appreciate  its  poten- 
tial to  inhibit  the  development  of  so- 
cial-sexual relations  between  men 
and  women  that  are  not  based  on  the 
exploitation  of  power.  Only  then  can 
we  understand  the  extent  to  which  it 
inhibits  the  realization  of  a  socially 
constructed  sexuality. 

Douglas  Campbell 
Ottawa,  Canada 
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brings  you  an  entire  book  of  puns, 
anagrams  and  word  play  of  all  kinds— 
combined  with  the  inventive  variety  of 
variety  cryptic  crosswords. 

Soft  cover,  8»/2"xH"  Only  $6.95  plus 
$1.00  postage.  Check  or  money  order  to: 
CLARK  ROAD  BOOKS 
P.O.  Box  1018-A 
Tinley  Park,  I L  60477 


"My  literary  position  is  more  than  good. 

I  can  do  as  I  please.  Everything  will  be 

published.  As  I  have  a  cast  of  mind  that  is  not 

popular,  I  won't  earn  much  money,  but  I'll  leave 

behind  a  very  famous  name,  that  I  know  — 

provided  I  have  the  courage  to  go  on  living." 

-Baudelaire  to  his  mother,  1861 

SELECTED  LETTERS  OF 

Charles  Baudelaire 

The  Conquest  of  Solitude 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Rosemary  Lloyd 

These  letters-many  translated  into  English  for  the  first 

time— present  a  complex  and  moving  portrait  of  the 

quintessential  poet  and  his  time.  Here  he  writes  to  family, 

friends,  and  lovers;  to  great  contemporaries  such  as  Hugo, 

Flaubert,  and  Wagner.  The  letters  span  his  days  from 

childhood  to  just  before  his  death  and  reveal  a  life  as  intense 

in  its  extremes  as  is  his  poetry. 

$24.95 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


The  most  difficult  admission  all  of 
us  have  to  make  about  pornography  is 
that  we  simply  don't  know,  that  we 
don't  have  the  answers.  We  don't  j- 
know  if  porn  incites  men  to  violence, 
or  to  do  anything  palpably  antisocial. 
We  don't  know  whether  there  are  ir- 
reducible differences  between  men 
and  women,  corresponding  to  differ- 
ences in  what  they  tend  to  find  arous- 
ing, or  what  the  range  of  individual 
differences  might  be.  We  don't  know 
the  extent  to  which  responses  to  porn 
are  culturally  influenced  in  both  men 
and  women. 

Scott  Baltic 
Chicago,  111. 


June  Index  Sources 

1,  2  "The  Mexican  Debt  Crisis,"  an  un- 
published paper  by  James  S.  Henry 
(Bronxville,  N.Y.);  3  Wall  Street  Journal; 
4  Rock  Creek  Research  (Washington, 
D.C.);  5,  6  U.S.  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment;  7  National  Organization  for 
the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.);  8,  9  "The  Military  Tax  Bite 
1986,"  by  Paul  Murphy  (Military  Spend- 
ing Research  Services,  Washington, 
D.C.);  10  U.S.  Congressional  Arts  Cau- 
cus; 11  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  12  Al  Goldstein  (Screw  maga- 
zine); 13  Fairfield  Group  (Stamford, 
Conn.);  14  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; 15,  16  Goldman  Sachs  Research 
(New  York  City);  17  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department;  18  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce;  19,  20  Gary  Saxonhouse 
(University  of  Michigan);  21  Chrysler 
Corporation  (Detroit);  22  United  Auto 
Workers  (Detroit);  23  Lee  Iacocca;  24 
Mario  Cuomo;  25  Jostens  (Minneapolis, 
Minn.);  26,  27  U.S.  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Long  Term  Care;  28 
American  Bar  Association  (Chicago);  29 
National  Insurance  Consumer  Organiza- 
tion (Alexandria,  Va.);  30  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission;  31 
White  House;  32  Public  Citizen's  Con- 
gress Watch  (Washington,  DC);  33  At- 
lantic City  Police  Department;  34  Little 
Church  of  the  West  (Las  Vegas);  35  U  S. 
Census  Bureau;  36,  37  Gallup  (Prince- 
ton, N.J.)/Council  for  Applied  Research 
in  the  Apostolate  (Washington,   DC); 

38  Niagara  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

39  Harper's  research;  40  Roper  Organiza- 
tion (New  York  City). 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  42 


A  he 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


.he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  79. 


CLUES 

A.  Imaginative  esca- 

pade(3wds.)        103  173  209  57   98  105  133   5 

~44~  ~78~  "m"  irr^r 

B.  Thoughts  occurring 

during  meditation  169    204     102     83      24       3       123     67 

~43~    56     140 

C.  Infer,  conjecture 

22  205   75   79   13   141  101  29 

T5T  "86"  "63" 

D.  Innermost  state 

27      139       1       97      126     60 

E.  Anchors,  fixes  

firmly  89      170     26     138     131 

F.  Freed,  opened  up 

146     34      16     196     73      94       4       88 

T49" 

G.  Displays  ostenta- 

tiously  (2  wds.)  74     108    155     193     178     46      12      41 

H.  Ragamuffin  

208    201      50      85      54      23       8      192 

~ll    ~90"  "68"  "59"  "96~T89" 

I.    Goldanged,  infernal 

(hyph.)  II3      7i       87      H5     158      91       42      117 

J.    Delighting;  feasting 

122     77      190     31      110     84       18     164 

K.  Creating  discord — 

11      188    200      2       167     33      159     142 

L.   Lash  

128     179     154     186    206     176 

M.  Vex,  harass  

144     38       17      28      137 
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95      X 

96      H 
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137       ■ 
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147     P 
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151     0 
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C 
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1 68 
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169     B 
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N.  "I  would  not  be 

for  thou-  I62     58      93      I'8     I29     37     203      7 

sands,"  said  Horatio  — — - 

Nelson  at  the  Battle  16U 
of  Copenhagen 

O.  Flounders  about 

66      180     151      49      183     194     100 

P.    Red  iron  aluminum 

garnet  121     147     184     130     163     197    207     119 

^30" 

Q.  Shaggy  

^  eS  15       6       150     157     136 

R.  Labeling 

135     48      35      114     40       10     202 

S.    Pinchpenny  

134     166     82      53       36      62      148     69 

T.    Deft  

187     199     81       32      124 

U.  By  its  very  nature — 

55      198     181     112     156     125      14       9 

"WVT  ~39~  T7T 

V.  Minute  insect  that         — _ — 

feeds  on  plants  '^     >68     ^      '77     12°     182 

W.  Weave  together  ________ 

T9T  T09" 

X.  Undertakes  to  han-       — _ — — 

die;  deals  with  65      106     107      19      95      185     174 

Y.    Filled  with  sudden 

horror  172    211      61      104     111      76 

Z-  Refusing  TTy"7iT^r-2rTiT^rT2TT3T 

"2T 
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CLASSIFIED 


- 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

BOOKS 

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libtaries  buy  tegularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send$l  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Free  catalogue.  American  and  English  firsts. 
Phoenix  Tape  Corp.,  5859  New  Peachtree 
Rd.,  Suite  129,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  tee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 


RecordedBooks 


&   i 


on  Cassette 


Car-pool  in  the  best  company: 
Theroux,  Tuchman,  and 
many  more.  Toll  Free:  l-(800)- 
638-1304.  Recorded  Books  Inc., 
6306  Aaron  Ln.,  Clinton,  MD 
20735.  PS:  Ask  about  30-day 
rentals  from  only  $5.95. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65  coun- 
tries. Sampler  4/$2.98.  MULTINEWS- 
PAPERS,  Box  DE-76,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

92629. 

GOURMET 

Good,  simple  French  cookery.  Methods, 
substitutions,  recipes.  $3/SASE.  Chef,  445 
O'Farrell  #405b,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94102. 

Get  ready  for  barbecue  season.  Tangy  Chi- 
cago hot  dog  relish  and  sesame  buns.  $2. 
Nancy,  POB247-HA686,  Lyons,  111.  60534- 

Bittersweet  chocolate  recipes,  homey  and 
much-requested.  Send  $3  and  SASE  to 
Loris,  Box  201,  660  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10025. 


LITERARY  INTEREST 


Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
set or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 
60602. 

Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence  Block's 
motivational  cassette  will  improve  your 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  work.  $12 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
For  Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.  #105,  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 

Raymond  Chandler  mystery  map.  Detailed, 
lively,  full-color,  illustrated.  Includes  all 
Chandler's  novels.  $5.75  (folded),  $9  (post- 
er). Aaron  Blake  Publishers,  1800  S.  Rob- 
ertson  #130,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90035. 

EDUCATION 

British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to ' 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  University',  Ilminster,  Som- 
erset,  England  TA19  OBQ. 

Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for-letter  identical  in  Latin  and  En- 
glish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Price, 
first  published  in  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly. 
For  reprint  send  $  1  for  postage  and  handling 
to  Word-Wise  Educational  Services. 
WWES,  Box  21212,  Midtown  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10129. 

Teach  abroad — here.  Current  openings  list: 
U.S.,  $7;  overseas,  $7.  Specials:  Australia, 
England,  Japan,  $7  each.  EISL,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02102-0662. 

Foreign  languages  for  children.  Springboard 
audio-cassette  programs  in  Spanish,  French, 
German.  $21.95  each,  postpaid.  (Conn, 
residents  add  sales  tax. )  Monev-back  guaran- 
tee. AUDIO-FORUM,  Dept.  231,  Guilford, 
Conn.  06437.  (203)  453-9794. 

Superlearning!  Triple  learning  speed 
through  music — languages,  math,  data.  Em- 
power memory.  Tap  potential.  Stressless! 
Free  excerpt,  catalogue.  Superlearning, 
1290  West  11th  Ave.  #105-H3,  Vancou- 
ver, Canada  V6H  1K5. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Job  hunting?  Be  prepared.  Seven  pages  of 
do's  and  don't's  on  how  to  conduct  yourself 
during  an  interview.  $4.  Interview,  Box  473, 
Spooner,  Wis.  54801. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90295. 


it 


Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  t 
velope  you  return  to  us  according  to  instn 
tions.  Write:  Distributors,  Box  431-1 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

$10— $360  weekly.  Master  commissi 
mailing.  Home  operated.  Sincerely  intere 
ed,  rush  self-addressed  envelope:  Headqu 
ters-HMC,   POB  801,   Woodstock,   I 

60098. 

Buy  direct  from  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan.  0\ 

20,0QQ  quality  products,  lowest  prices  ar 
where.  Free  information.  Kaye,  Box  144( 
H,  Chicago,  111.  60614. 

PERSONALS 

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Establish' 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  F 
19081,  or  call  (215)  566-2132. 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for  frienj 
ship,  cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  Inten- 
tional, Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Hollvwoc 
Calif.  91603. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Pho, 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  on ' 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Cal 

91409. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Natio 
wide  link  between  unattached  music  love- 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  frien 
ship.  Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  B 
1501  OH  A,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95851. 

The  Letter  Exchange  for  intelligent  conv< 
sation.  A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodu 
Send  SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Alban 
Calif.  94706-0218. 

Let  Us  Introduce  You  to  quality,  productiy 
blendable,  unattached  men/women  Meet 
friend  through  a  friend.  (212)  724-4939. 

Meet  others  worldwide  for  hobbies,  spor 
correspondence,  vacations.  Friends  near! 
seventy  countries  worldwide.  Electronic  E 
change,  Box  68-H4,  Manhattan  Beac 
Calif.  90266. 

Best  herb  catalogue  anywhere.  Free  sai 
pies.  Send  $1  (refundable)  to  Penn  Hei 
601-KN.  Second,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1912 

Oriental  singles  seeking  friendship,  con 
spondence.  Presentations  by  American  hi 
band,  Filipina  wife.  Asian  Experience,  B 
12  HP,  Novate  Calif.  94948. 

TRAVEL 

Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  ed 
cation,  living,  budget  travel:  bimontr 
guide.  Free  back  issues  summary.  Transitio 
Publishing,  Box  344,  Dept.  HM-1,  Ai 
hem,  Mass.  01004. 


5SIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1.50  per  wa 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  .is  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  (  I  ASSIFIED  PI  SPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $1 15  \ 
column  inch;  three  times.  >l  10  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch,  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  dosing  tor  classified  cop\  is  t 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required  on  .ill  classified  advertising.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send 
Harper's  <  lassifie  I   666  Broadway,    New  York,  N  V   10012.  Address  ill  inquiries  to  Maria  Gelbard,   Classified  Advertising  Manager. 


:•    ■  PER'S  MA(  iAZINI 


- 


ill 


ive  on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  yachts, 
ini-cruises,  group  discount  cruises,  expedi- 
:>ns.  Deluxe  accommodations.  TravLtips 
ssociation,  Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
■358. 


rder    foreign    currency    by    phone.    175 

•untries.  Visa,  MC,  check,  cash  accepted. 
13)  654-1900.  Texas  Foreign  Exchange 
c,  1130  Travis,  Dept.  H,  Houston,  Tex. 
■002-5967.  Est.  1975. 


.  Barthelemy,  F.W.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
12-3222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
)tels  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
Ikes  from  $465 /week. 


VACATIONS 


Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 

mote   wilderness   of  Montana's   Rockies. 

•out  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
■a!id  many  more  activities.  For  more  informa- 
k  jn  and  brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Moun- 
*  in  Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 

106)  932-5791. 


;™lnekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
Dats,  two-masted  schooner,  sailing  instruc- 
^bns,  heated  pool,  tennis.  Write  for  folder. 
_pothbay  Harbor,  Me.  04538. 


aly-Tuscany.  Large  furnished  farmhouse, 
lso  efficiency  apartment.  Convenient  to 
orence,  Siena,  Assisi.  Tansey  CP4,  Cor- 
_?na  AR/52044,  Italy.  Tel.  575-62512. 


MERCHANDISE 


ut  a  little  music  in  your  life.  Twelve  origi- 
nal music-art  postcards — framing,  mailing. 

J5  postpaid.  Redbird  Art,  5  Swallow  Lane, 

ft:evittown,  N.Y.  11756. 


~  -ontemporary  Japanese  designs.  Tradition- 
I  fabrics,  womenswear.  Free  catalogue. 
Werseas  Operation,  Box  881862,  Dept.  S, 
an  Francisco,  Calif.  94188-1862. 


Add  a  New  Dimension  To  Your  Outdoor  Experience 

HANGOUTS  -  The  Most  Comfortable 
Hammock  Ever  Made 

Restful  &  Relaxing  For  a  Moment 

or  a  Night's  Sleep 

Portable  &  Compact! 

$18.00  to  $65.00 

2888  Bluff,  #  312.  Boulder.  Colorado  80301 

Phone:  1-800-HANGOUT  or  (303)  449-8896 


)ld  editions  specializing  in  art,  antiques, 
Cartography,  marine,  military,  New  England 
flown  histories  and  genealogies,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  other  out-of-print  general 

ubjects.  Large  variety  of  old  prints,  hand- 

plored  U.S.  and  territorial  maps,  original 
j.Vinslow  Homer  woodcuts.   Prompt  atten- 

lon  mail-telephone  inquiries:  (207)  646- 
-785.  Douglas  N.  Harding  Rare  Book  and 

Vint  Center,  Rt.  1,  Wells,  Me.  04090. 


heepstone  Inn.  Our  own  unique  handspun 
hlarn.  Angora,  mohair,  and  wool  blends. 
jitJatural  colors.  Sample  card  $2.  R.D  1,  Box 
J46,  Honeybrook,  Pa.  19344. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


^Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields, 
highest  quality.  Confidential.  Research  Ser- 
vices, Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312) 

[74-5284. 


Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  dis- 
tributed. Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2,  Van- 
tage Press,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001. 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report. 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZZ,  11  West  32nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Writing  services.  All  fields.  Dissertation/ 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con- 
fidential. 20,000  research  topics  on  file. 
Catalogue:  $1.  Academic  Writers,  POB 
1652,  Washington,  DC.  20013.  (202)  628- 
1030;  (800)  392-2000;  24-hour  service. 
MasterCard. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
Specialized  writing.  Marye  Myers.  Box 
1019,  S.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91030-1019. 

Librarian  will  conduct  research  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Bibliographies  a  specialty. 
(202)  546-1251. 

Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Send  wants.  2035 
Ha-Everding,  Eureka,  Calif.  95501. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
rent openings.  All  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! Intermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478,  ext.  418. 


Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 

World's  oldest  game.  The  American  Go  Jour- 
nal covers  the  game  that  has  fascinated  bil- 
lions since  the  time  of  Confucius.  $5  for 
sample  issue  to  AG  A,  Drawer  H,  Box  397, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10113. 

Gnosis  Magazine:  A  Journal  of  the  Western 
Inner  Traditions.  Intelligent  exploration  of 
Judeo-Christian-Islamic-Hermetic  esoteri- 
cism.  Issue  #2:  "Magic  and  Tradition" — $5 
postpaid.  Subscription:  $15/4  issues.  Gnosis 
Magazine,  Box  14217-H,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94114. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Chesapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
farms,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
St.,  Rock  Hill,  Md.  21661.  (301)  639-7051. 

RETIREMENT  LIFE 

Retirees:  Enjoy  life  at  The  Charter  House, 
the  Washington,  DC,  area's  finest  retire- 
ment community.  No  up-front  fees.  Securi- 
ty, activities,  scheduled  transportation, 
beautiful  apartments,  four-star  dining,  Well- 
ness Center.  The  Charter  House,  1316  Fen- 
wick  Lane,  Dept.  6HAR,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910.  (301)  495-0700. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 

Positive  social  change  through  genetic  engi- 
neering. $2.  Box  86490,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92138. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  MAY  PUZZLE 
NOTES  FOR  "DOUBLE  ENTRY" 

ACROSS:  6.  HEBRAIC,  anagram;  OUT-RANK;  7.SABRA,  hidden;  RI- 
SEN,  anagram;  8.  D(OGGl)ER,  RED  reversed;  MADE-IRA;  9.  BOLSTER, 
anagram;  SOURSOP,  anagram;  10.  ANA;  ALF,  reversal;  12. DEBS,  two 
meanings;  (j)lFFY;  14-T-l-DAL,  reversal;  LIFER(aft);  15.MO(b)lL;  L- 
IAC,  reversal;  17.  BEE(F)S;  OATHS,  anagram;  19. GUANACO,  hidden; 
MAN-DATE;  21.ELGAR,   anagram;  IN-E-RT;   22.  TOUCAN,   anagram; 
PHRASE,  "frays."  DOWN:  l.BOOM,  two  meanings;  SHE'D;  2.AU(ro- 
)RA;  AERO,  hidden  in  reverse;3.  C-RAGS;  DRIER,  anagram;  4.  B-AS1S: 
HA-BIT;  5.  ONER;  E-IRE;  9.  SALIVA,  anagram;  SKI  TAB  reversed;  11.  N- 
12.  IAMB,  hidden;  I-L-ED  reversed;  13.  E(R...)ASE;  FL(0)AT;  16.  BAN 
18.  SE(IN)E;  SO(ck)-WE'D;  19.  MILL,  two  meanings;  GERM(any);  20 
meanings. 

SOLUTION  TO  MAY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  41).  R(OBER 
NATIVE  TONGUE.  To  some  .  .  .  snobs  .  .  .  splitting  an  infinitive  is  de 
definirive  comment  on  this  was  made  by,  I  believe,  James  Thurber,  i 
ed"  by  an  officious  editor:  "When  I  split  an  infinitive,  it's  going  t 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  a 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  42,  Harper's 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  pi 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  June  8.  Senders  of  the  fir 
at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine 
the  July  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  40  (April)  are  Shan 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Meek,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  and  Yoko  Iwadate,  New  York, 
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-D-l,  initial  letters;  LIMA,  hidden; 

TU,  "ban  too";  <.:-ULPA(anagram); 

c(...r)an  reversed;  DRUG,  two 

T)  CLAIBORNE:  OUR  (MARVELOUS) 
emed  the  mark  of  the  beast;  the 
n  the  margin  of  a  proof  "correct- 
)  damn  well  stay  split!" 

nd  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 

:ase  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 

st  three  correct  solutions  opened 
The  solution  will  be  printed  in 

!S  Wheeler,  San  Jose,  California; 

New  York. 
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PUZZLE 


Eponyms 

By  E.  R.  Galli 

and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


E 


fach  of  the  eponyms — we  take  some 
liberties  with  the  meaning  of  the  word — 
clued  below  is  the  source  of  two  unclued  en- 
tries in  the  diagram,  one  running  across  and 
one  down.  Another  pair  can  be  deduced 
from  the  title.  All  these  entries  are  words; 
those  running  across  are  identified  by  the  un- 
clued entry  at  18A. 

The  eponym  clues  below  are  listed  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  answers.  Among 
the  answers  to  the  conventional  clues  are 
one  proper  name  and  one  common  foreign 
word. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears 
on  page  79. 
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Eponyms 

a.  Back  male  liberated  in  political  rally  (8) 

b.  British  politician  with  license  got  into  protected  (on  the 
outside)  complex  (11) 

c.  Argues  against  60  percent  of  track  meets  being  located 
outside  (11) 

d.  Loaning  out  $1,000  first  shows  a  lot  of  nerve?  (8) 

e.  Broke  word  in  print?  Deny  he  is  mistaken,  assuming  an 
indication  of  acidity  (8) 

f.  Northern  European  I  vilify  outspokenly  (9) 

g.  Retest  oil  colors .  . .  these  drawings  are  haphazard  (9) 
h.  Graduate  arrived  holding  end  of  newspaper  work  for 

stringers?  (7) 
i.   Sexual  advances  could  be  least  troubling  when  included 

in  proposal  (11) 
j.   Knock  over  a  favorite  line  of  defense  (7) 
k.  Old  riding  rig  jockeys  get  ride  on  (9) 


25.  .  .  .  besides  being  somewhat  authentic  (4) 
27.  Miss  terribly  receiving  credit.  It's  curtains!  (6) 

30.  Small  boat  takes  about  an  age  getting  back  (5) 

31.  Excuse  given  by  prisoner  doomed  to  death  (7) 

32.  Betrays  nervousness  for  each  Republican  in  the  CIA?  (9) 

33.  Tool  one  needs  gripping  stuff  initially!  (5) 

Down 

1.  Usually,  seventy-two  strokes  on  a  horse  is  maximum  (9) 

2.  Grapefruit  coming  from  post  office,  don't  finish  melon  (6) 

3.  God  of  love  drops  resistance  for  Greek  goddess  (3) 

4.  What's  left  in  container.  . .  some  of  the  Scotch?  (4) 

5.  Religious  image  Number  101  is  uplifting  (4) 

6.  Anything  edible,  almost ...  a  bit  of  lunch,  for  instance!  (4^ 

7.  Flattery  from  bachelor,  say  (6) 
9.  Page  one  letters  lambasted  the  lot  of  the  toiler  (7) 

11.  Cheap  executive  keeps  tip  (4) 
14.  Grind  first  of  gears  on  old  car  (5) 

16.  Sweet  treat  I  pop  off  loaf  (4) 

17.  Around  North,  travel  with  upset  of  the  stomach  (7) 

19.  Where  food  is  served  with  check  (7) 

20.  Reagan,  entering  cathedral  towns,  upset  about  halt  ot 
the  Spaniards?  (7) 

23.  Shackle  number-one  cut-up  (6) 

26.  Well-rounded  figure?  This  derogatory  remark  is  taken 
the  wrong  way  (4) 
Trim  parr  of  microphotograph  (4) 
Smashed  on  tequila  during  Prohibition?  Just  the  oppo- 

!iK!  l4)  2  6  4  R 

ind  address  to  "Eponyms,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Across 

1.  Office  supplies  cooked  apple  crisp  (10,  two  words) 
8.  Ballyhoo  plainly  includes  this!  (6) 
10.  Source  of  sugar  coating  in  tooth  (6) 

12.  Small  fish  drop  in  on  grating,  one  hears  (8,  two  words) 

13.  His  alternative  includes  common  sense  (4) 
15.  Big  laugh  right  out  of  crazed  look  (6) 
18.  See  instructions  (7,7) 

21.  Shrew,  for  instance,  teased,  not  without  love  (6) 

22.  Plug  fall  season's  opener  first  (7) 
24.  Hope  consumes  energy  just  superlatively.  .  .  (6) 

(  /Ontest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name 

10012.  If  you  aln  ul  i  ribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  in<  lude  .i  o>p>  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  |une  (> 
Sendei  of  thi  firsi  three  corre<  t  solutions  opened  ;it  random  will  re<  eive  one-yeat  subscriptions  to  I  /(»/><•>  \  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
1 1  print*  Im  i  August  issue.  Winrurs  ol  tin-  April  puzzle,  "Bai  1  lopping,"  are  Philip  Mi(  lomish,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Rk  hard  Faust,  New 
York,  New  Yo..  .  and  Ines  Poza-Juncal,  San  Diego,  (  alifornia 
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